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INTRODUCTION. 


This  edition  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
will  be  foand  to  contain  all  the  most  interesting  results  as 
well  as  the  exciting  scenes  of  the  cruise.  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  retain  all  that  is  interesting  to  tlie  general  reader  in 
Geography  and  Natural  History;  also,  full  descriptions  of  the 
places  we  visited,  and  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  customs 
of  the  natives. 

CHARLES  WILKE& 

Washington  Cily,  July,  1849. 
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Navy  Departmext,  August  11th,  1838. 

Sir, — The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  having  in  view  the  important 
interests  of  our  commerce  embarked  in  the  whalc-fishcrifs,  and  other  adven- 
tures in  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  by  an  act  of  the  l^th  of  May,  183(5. 
authorized  an  Expedition  to  be  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  explorinjj  and 
sur^•eyin<[J  that  sea,  as  weU  to  determine  the  existence  of  all  doubtful  islands 
and  shoals,  as  to  discover  and  accurately  fix  the  position  of  those  which  lie 
in  or  n(!ar  the  tmck  of  our  vessels  in  that  quarter,  and  may  have  es«.'aped 
the  obser\'ation  of  scientific  navigators.  Liberal  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects,  and  the  President,  reposing  gront 
confidence  in  your  courage,  capacity,  and  zeal,  has  appointitd  you  to  the 
command  of  the  Expedition,  requiring  you  to  proceed  to  th(^  performance  of 
the  duties  of  that  station  with  toe  vessels  placed  under  your  orders,  ooii>ist- 
ing  of  the  sloops  of  war  Vmcennes  and  Peacock,  the  ship  Kelit-f,  the  brig 
Porpoise,  and  tenders  J9ea-Gull  and  Flying-Fish. 

As  soon  as  these  vessels  are  in  every  respect  ready,  you  will  accordingly 
take  your  departure  from  Norfolk,  and  shape  your  course  to  Ilio  Janeiro, 
crossing  the  line  between  longitude  18°  and  22®  W.,  and  keeping  within 
those  meridians  to  about  latitude  10°  S.,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  vlt/icu  or  shoals  laid  down  in  the  charts  as  doubtful,  and 
whose  position,  should  they  be  found  to  exist,  it  is  deemed  usefid  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  commerce  to  ascertain. 

At  Rio  Janeiro  you  will  replenish  your  suppUcs,  taking  spcjcial  care  to 
furnish  yourself  with  a  sufficiency  of  all  those  articles  which  are  cnnsidored 
the  best  preventives  and  remedies  for  the  scurvy.  You  will  determine  the 
longitude  of  that  place,  as  well  as  of  Cape  Frio ;  after  which,  you  will  either 
detach  a  vessel,  or  proceed  with  your  whole  squadron,  to  make  a  particular 
examination  of  Rio  Negro,  which  falls  into  the  South  Atlantic  about  latitude 
41°  S.,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  resources  and  facilities  for  trade. 

Having  completed  this  sur\'ey,  you  will  proceed  to  a  safe  port  or  ports  in 
Terra  del  Fuego,  where  the  members  of  the  scientific  corps  may  have  favor- 
able opportunities  of  prosecuting  their  researches.  Leaving  the  larger 
vessels  securely  moored,  and  the  officers  and  crews  occupied  in  their  respec- 
tive duties,  you  will  proceed  with  the  brig  Porpoise,  and  the  tendei-s,  to 
explore  the  southern  Antarctic,  to  the  southward  of  Powell's  Group,  and 
between  it  and  Sandwich  Land,  following  the  track  of  Weddell  as  closely  as 
practicable,  and  endeavoring  to  reach  a  high  southern  latitude  ;  taking  care, 
however,  not  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  to  rejoin  the  other 
vessels  between  the  middle  of  Febriuiry  and  beginning  of  March.  The 
attention  of  the  officers  left  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  will,  ui  the  mean  time,  be 
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speciMlv  directed  to  making  such  accurate  and  particular  examinations  and 
suireys  of  the  bays,  ports,  inlets,  and  sounds,  in  that  region,  as  may  verify 
or  extend  those  of  Captain  King,  and  be  serviceable  in  future  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  whale-fisheries,  in  their  outward  and  homeward-bound  passages. 

You  will  then,  on  rejoining  the  vessels  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  with  all  your 
squadron,  stretch  towards  the  southward  and  westward  as  far  as  the  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  of  Cook,  or  lon^tude  106°  W.,  and  return  northward  to  Valparaiso, 
where  a  store-ship  will  meet  you  in  the  month  of  March,  1839.  Proceed- 
ing once  more  from  that  port,  you  will  direct  your  course  to  the  Navigator's 
Group,  keeping  to  the  southward  of  the  place  of  departure,  in  order  to  verify, 
if  possible,  the  existence  of  certain  islands  and  shoals,  laid  down  in  the  charts 
as  doubtful,  and  if  they  exist,  to  determine  their  precise  position,  as  well  as 
that  of  all  others  which  may  be  discovered  in  this  unfrequented  track. 
When  you  arrive  in  those  latitudes  where  discoveries  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  you  will  so  dispose  your  vessels  as  that  they  shall  sweep  the 
broadest  expanse  of  the  ocean  that  may  be  practicable,  without  danger  of 
parting  company,  lying-to  at  night  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  passing 
any  small  island  or  shoal  without  detection. 

It  is  presumed  you  will  reach  the  Navigator's  Group  some  time  in  June, 
1839.  You  will  survey  this  group  and  its  harbors,  with  all  due  care  and 
attention.  If  time  will  permit,  it  will  be  well  to  visit  the  Society  Islands, 
and  examine  Eimeo,  which,  it  is  stated,  possesses  a  convenient  harbor. 

Frona  the  Navigator's  Group,  you  will  proceed  to  the  Feejee  Islands, 
which  you  will  examine  with  particular  attention,  with  a  view  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  safe  harbor,  easy  of  access,  and  in  every  respect  adaj)tcd  to  the 
reception  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery,  and 
the  general  commerce  of  these  seas  ;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  keep  one  of  the  squadron  of  the  Pacific  cruising  near  these  islands  in 
future. 

After  selecting  the  island  and  harbor  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  in 
view,  you  will  use  your  endeavors  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  insure 
a  supply  of  fruits,  vegetfibles,  and  fresh  provisions,  to  vessels  visiting  it 
hereafter,  teaching  the  natives  the  modes  of  cultivation,  and  encouraging 
them  to  raise  hogs  in  greater  abundance. 

These  objects  will,  it  is  presumed,  occupy  you  until  the  latter  end  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  when  attained  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  you  will  proceed  to  the 
port  of  Sydney,  where  adequate  supplies  may  be  obtained.  From  thence 
you  will  make  a  second  attempt  to  penetrate  Avithin  the  Antarctic  region, 
south  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  and  as  far  west  as  longitude  45°  E.,  or  to 
Enderby's  Land,  making  your  rendezvous  on  your  return  at  Kerguelen's 
Land,  or  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  as  it  is  now  usually  denominated,  and 
where  you  will  probably  arrive  by  the  latter  end  of  Maich,  1840. 

From  the  Isle  of  Desolation  you  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  by 
such  route  as  you  may  judge  best,  from  the  information  you  may  acquire 
from  such  sources  as  fall  in  vour  way. 

A  store-ship  from  the  United  States  will  meet  you  there,  with  a  supply 
of  provisions,  in  the  month  of  April,  1840. 

Thence  you  will  direct  your  course  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America, 
making  such  surveys  and  examinations,  first  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  on  the  sea- board,  and  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  afterwards  along 
the  coast  of  California,  with  special  reference  to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
as  you  can  accomplish  by  the  mouth  of  October  following  your  arrival. 
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You  will  then  proceed  to  the  co»ist  of  Japan,  taking  in  your  route  as^many 
doubtful  islands  as  possible;  and  you  have  permission  to  pass  through 
the  Straits  of  Sangar  into  the  Sea  of  Japan,  where  you  may  spend  as  much 
time  as  is  compatible  with  your  arrival  at  the  proper  season  in  the  sea  of 
Sooloo  or  Minuoro. 

Of  this  sea  you  will  make  a  parUcular  examination,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  is  any  safe  route  through  it,  which  will  shorten  the  pas- 
sage of  our  vessels  to  and  from  China. 

It  is  enjoined  on  you  to  pay  very  particular  attention  to  this  object,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  furnish  sailing  instructions  to  navigators. 
It  may  be  also  advisable  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  this  archipelago  for  commerce,  their  productions  and  resources. 

Having  completed  this  survey,  you  will  proceed  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
pass  through  tne  Straits  of  Billiton,  which  you  will  examine,  and  thence  to 
the  port  of  Singapore,  where  it  is  probable  you  may  arrive  about  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  1841,  and  where  you  will  meet  a  store-ship  from  the  United 
8Utes. 

Having  completed  this  service,  it  is  presumed  the  objects  of  your  enter- 
prise will  be  accomplished,  and  you  will,  accordingly,  after  receiving  your 
supplies  at  Singapore,  return  to  the  United  States  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  taking  such  a  course  as  may  be  most  likely  to  further  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  Expedition. 

During  your  stay  in  the  southern  latitudes,  should  the  dysentery  or  any 
other  fatal  epidemic  make  its  appearance  among  your  crews,  you  have  leave 
to  proceed  to  the  northward,  until  the  disease  shall  either  disappear,  or  be 
80  miti^ted  as  to  admit  of  the  resumption  of  your  surveys. 

The  Department  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  giving  any  special  direc- 
tions for  preserving  the  health  of  those  under  your  command,  confiding  in 
your  own  experience,  the  care  and  precautions  of  the  able  surgeons  with 
whom  you  are  provided,  and  in  the  conviction  you  must  feel,  that  on  the 
health  of  your  crews  must  depend  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  long  and  devious  voyages,  you  will  necessarily 
be  placed  in  situations  which  cannot  be  anticipated,  and  in  which,  sometimes 
your  own  judgment  and  discretion,  at  others,  necessity,  must  be  your  guide. 
Among  savage  nations,  unacquainted  with,  or  possessing  but  va^uo  ideas  of 
the  rights  of  property,  the  most  common  cause  of  collision  with  civilized 
▼isitors,  is  the  offense  and  the  punishment  of  theft.  You  will  therefore  adopt 
every  possible  precaution  against  this  practice,  and  in  the  recovery  of  the 
stolen  property,  las  well  as  in  punishing  the  offender,  use  all  due  moderation 
and  forbearance. 

Ton  will  permit  no  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  the  squadron  with  the  coun- 
tries you  may  visit,  either  civilised  or  savage,  except  for  necessaries  or  curi- 
osities, and  that  under  express  regulations  established  by  yourself,  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  natives  must  be  scrupulously  respected  and  carefully 
guarded. 

You  will  neither  interfere,  nor  permit  any  wanton  interference  with  the 
customs,  habits,  manners,  or  preiudices  of  the  natives  of  such  countries  or 
islands  as  you  may  visit ;  nor  take  part  in  their  disputes,  except  as  a  medi- 
ator ;  nor  commit  any  act  of  hostility,  unless  in  self-defense,  or  to  protect 
or  secure  the  property  of  those  under  your  command,  or  whom  circumstan- 
ces may  have  placed  within  reach  of  your  protection. 

Toa  will  carefully  inculcate  on  all  the  officers  and  men  under  your  com- 
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majoif  that  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  the  natives,  which  is  understood 
and  felt  by  all  classes  of  mankind ;  to  display  neither  arrogance  nor  con- 
tempt, and  to  appeal  to  their  good-will  rather  than  their  fears,  until  it  shall  be- 
come apparent  that  they  can  only  be  restrained  from  violence  by  fear  or  force. 

You  will,  on  all  occasions,  avoid  riskixig  the  officers  and  men  unnecessarily 
on  sliore  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives.  Treachery  is  one  of  the  invariable 
chamcteristics  of  savages  and  barbarians ;  and  very  many  of  the  fatal  dis- 
asters which  have  befallen  pre<ieding  na\igators,  have  arisen  from  too  great 
a  reliance  on  savage  professions  of  friendship,  or  overweening  confidence  in 
themselves. 

Much  of  the  character  of  our  future  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  the 
lands  you  may  visit,  will  depend  on  the  impressions  made  on  their  minds  by 
their  first  intercoiu^e  with  your  vessels. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  savage  long  to  remember  benefits,  and  never  to 
forget  injuries  ;  and  you  will  use  your  best  endeavors  wherever  you  may  go, 
to  leave  behind  a  favorable  impression  of  your  country  and  countrymen. 
The  Expedition  is  not  for  conquest,  but  discovery.  Its  objects  are  all  peace- 
ful ;  they  are  to  extend  the  empire  of  commerce  and  science  ;  to  diminish 
the  hazards  of  the  ocean,  and  point  out  to  future  navigators  a  course  by 
which  they  may  avoid  dangers  and  find  safety. 

An  Expedition  so  constituted,  and  for  sucli  purposes,  armed  for  defense, 
not  conquest,  and  engaged  in  pursuits  in  wliich  all  enlightened  nations  are 
equally  interested,  has  a  right  to  expect  the  good-will  and  good  offices  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Should  our  country,  therefore,  be  unhappily  in- 
volved in  war  during  your  absence,  you  will  refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility 
whatever,  as  it  is  confidently  believed  none  will  be  committed  against  you. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  even  liostile  na- 
tions will  respect  your  purposes,  and  aflbrd  every  facility  to  their  accom- 
plishment. 

Finally,  you  will  recollect,  that  though  you  may  frequently  be  carried  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  social  life,  and  the  restraints  of  law,  yet  that  the  o))liga- 
lions  of  justice  and  humanity  arc  always  and  everywhere  ecjually  impera- 
tive in  our  intercourse  with  men,  and  most  especially  savages  ;  that  we  seek 
them,  not  they  us ;  and  that  if  we  exp(?ct  to  derive  advantages  from  the 
intercourse,  we  should  endeavor  to  conf(!r  bonffits  in  return. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  the  Expedition  is  the  j)romotion  of  the 
great  interests  of  commerce  and  navigation,  yet  you  will  take  all  occasions, 
not  incompatible  with  the  great  purposes  of  your  undertaking,  to  ext(*ud  the 
bounds  of  science,  and  promot<;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  For  the 
more  successsful  attainment  of  these,  a  corps  of  scientific  genlhnnen,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  persons,  will  accompany  the  Expedition,  and  are 
placed  under  your  direction. 

Mr.  Hale,  Philologist. 

Mr.  Pickeriko,    )  jj^t^ij^tg 

Mr.  Feale,  ) 

Mr.  Couthouy,  Conchologist. 

Mr.  Dana,  Mineralogist. 

Mr.  Rich,  Botanist. 

Mr.  Drayton,    )  t^_     ,  . 

xr      K  *    t  Drauirhtsmen. 

Mr.  Agate,        J  ° 

Mr.  6RACK£^'RIDG£,  Horticulturist. 
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The  hydrography  and  geography  of  tho  various  seas  and  fount ii(i  you 
may  visit  in  the  route  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  preceding  iii<tr;icii>ns.  mil 
occupy  your  special  attention;  and  all  the  researches  connected  wiili  them, 
as  well  as  with  astronomy,  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  meteorology,  are  con- 
fided exclusively  to  the  officers  of  the  mivy,  on  whose  zeal  and  talents  the 
Department  confidently  relies  for  such  results  as  will  enable  future  navigators 
to  pass  over  the  track  traversed  by  your  vessels,  without  fear  and  without 
danger. 

No  special  directions  are  thought  necessary  in  regard  to  the  mode  (.»f  con- 
ducting the  scientific  researches  and  experiments  which  you  are  enjuiiied  to 
prosecute,  nor  is  it  intended  to  limit  the  members  of  the  corps  each  to  his 
own  particular  service.  All  are  expected  to  cooperate  luirmoniously  in 
those  kindred  pursuits,  whose  equal  dignity  and  usefuhicss  should  insure 
equal  ardor  and  industry  in  extending  their  boimds  and  verifying  their  prin- 
ciples. 

As  guides  to  yourself  and  to  the  scientitic  corps,  the  Department  would, 
however,  direct  your  particular  attention  to  the  learned  and  c<)mprehensive 
reports  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophicnl  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  lijist  India  Marin(!  Society,  of  SaLm, 
Massachusetts  ;  and  t^  a  communication  from  the  Naval  Lyceum  of  New 
York,  which  accompany,  and  arc  to  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  tliese 
instructions,  so  far  as  they  may  accord  with  the  primary  objt-cis  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, and  its  present  organization.  Vou  will,  therefore,  ullow  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  scientitic  corp>  the  free  perusal  of  these  valuable  docunKMiis, 
and  permit  them  to  copy  such  poriiuns  as  they  may  think  pn>pi*r. 

The  Russian  \"ice-Admiral  Krusenstera  hiu  transmitted  to  the  Department 
memorandums  relating  to  the  objects  of  this  Exju'dition,  together  wiih  llie 
most  improved  charts  of  his  atlas  of  tho  Pacific  Occim,  with  explanations, 
in  three  volumes.  These  are  also  confided  to  your  care;  and  it  is  not 
doubt<'d  that  the  friendly  contributions  of  this  distinguished  navigator  will 
o<seniially  contribute  to  the  success  of  an  enterprise  in  which  he  takes  so 
deep  an  mterest. 

You  will  prohibit  all  those  under  your  command  from  furnishing  any  per- 
sons not  belonging  to  the  Expedition  with  copies  of  any  journal,  charts,  plan, 
memorandum,  specimen,  drawing,  painting,  or  informati(>n  of  nny  kind, 
which  has  reference  to  the  objects  or  procetrdings  of  the  Expedition. 

It  being  considered  highly  important  that  no  journal  of  these  voyages, 
cither  partial  or  complete,  should  bo  published  Avithout  the  authority  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  government  t)f  the  United  States,  at  whose 
expense  this  Expedition  is  undertak(;n,  you  will,  before  you  njach  the  waters 
of  the  ['nited  Slates,  require  from  every  person  under  y^»ur  command  the 
surrender  of  all  journals,  memorandums,  remarks,  writings,  drawings,  sketches, 
and  paintings,  as  well  as  all  specimens  of  every  kind,  collcct(d  or  j)repaied 
during  your  absence  from  the  United  Statees. 

After  causing  correct  inventories  of  these  to  be  made  and  signed  by  two 
commi^siourd  officers,  and  by  the  parties  by  whom  th(;y  were  collected  or 
prepared,  you  will  cause  them  to  be  carefully  sealed  by  the  said  officers 
and  reserved  for  such  disposition  as  the  Department  may  direct. 

You  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  to  prepare  and  preserve  all 
specimens  of  natural  history  that  may  be  collected,  and  should  any  oppor- 
tunities occur  for  sending  home  by  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  Suites, 
copies  of  information,  or  duplicates  of  specimens,  or  any  other  material  you 
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ifis^JBieem  it  important  to  preserve  from  the  reach  of  future  accident,  jou 
avail  yourself  of  the  occasion,  forwarding  as  frequently  as  may  be  done 
with  safety,  details  of  your  voyage  and  its  most  material  events,  at  the  same 
time  strictly  prohibiting  all  commonicatioDS  except  to  this  Department,  from 
any  person  attached  to  the  £xpeditioii»  referring  to  discovenes,  or  any  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  progress  of  your  enterprise. 

It  is  believed  that  the  officers  under  your  command  require  no  special 
advice  or  direction  from  this  Department  Bearing  in  mind,  as  they  no 
doubt  will,  that  the  undertaking  which  they  are  about  assisting  to  accom- 
plish, is  one  that  necessarily  attracts  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  that  the  honor  and  interests  of  thehr  country  are  equally  involved  in  its 
rosnlts,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  in  tms,  as  on  all  other  occasions, 
ihev  will  so  conduct  themselves,  as  to  add  to  the  reputation  our  navy  has 
so  justly  acquired  at  home  and  abroad. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Expedition,  and  the  safe  re- 
turn of  yourself  and  your  companions, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 
(Signed)  J.  E.  Paulding. 

To  LiETTENAin!  Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  the  Exploring  and  Surveying  Expedidon,  ^. 

P.  S.  The  accompanying  printed  list  of  English  words,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  received  from  the  War  Department  since  these  instructions 
were  prepared,  are  intended  for  Indian  vocabularies,  which  can  be  filled  up 
as  circumstances  permit,  taking  care  that  the  same  words  be  used  in  all  of 
them. 

(Signed)  J.  K.  Paulding. 
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The  command  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  devolved  upon  me,  by 
orders  from  tlie  Hon.  Mohlon  Dickerson,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1838. 

On  the  17th  of  August  I  received  my  sailing  instructions,*  and  final 
orders  to  put  to  sea  the  moment  I  was  ready. 

Our  squadron  was  composed  of  the  followinff  vessels.  The  Vincen- 
nes,  a  sloop  of  war  of  780  tons,  originally  single-decked,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intended  cruise,  a  light  deck  was  put  on  her  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men  and  to  afford-  more  room.  The  accommodations 
thus  became  those  of  a  small  frigate. 

The  Peacock,  a  sloop  of  war  of  650  tons,  originally  built  with  a  deck 
like  that  of  the  Vincennes.  She  had  made  two  cruises  previous  to  her 
Bailing  in  1838. 

The  Porpoise,  a  gun-brig  of  two-and-thirty  tons ;  the  tender  Sea- 
GuU  of  110  tons ;  the  tender  Flying-Fish  of  96  tons ;  and  the  Relief, 
a  new  vessel,  originally  intended  as  a  store-ship  for  the  navy.  She 
was  built  for  carrying,  and  her  slow  rate  of  sailing  made  her  ill  adapted 
for  the  cruise. 

Orders  were  now  given  to  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separation,  at  Ma- 
deira.    It  was  soon  found,  in  the  trial  of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the 
vessels,  that  the  Relief  was  unsnited  to  act  with  the  rest  without  great 
detention,  and  after  four  days  I  determined  to  part  company  with  her 
giviog  her  orders  to  proceed  to  die  Cape  do  Veides. 

•  Dated  11th  August^  1888.    See  Appendix  A. 
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On  the  2oth  of  August  our  winds  became  favorable,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  lay  our  course  towards  Madeira.  I  continued  to  keep  the 
direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  towards  the  Western  Islands.  We  felt 
its  influence  until  we  reached  the  longitude  of  48°  W.,  and  found  it  to 
set  for  the  last  few  days  to  the  northward  of  east.  The  winds  had 
been  light  and  the  sea  smooth,  indicating  no  other  impulse  than 
the  flow  of  the  stream.  The  temperatui-e  gradually  decreased  from 
83°  to  75°. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  26th  we  parted  company  with  the  Peacock 
and  Flying-Fish  in  a  squall,  and  did  not  again  meet  them  until  we 
reached  Madeira.  The  5th  of  September,  bemg  near  the  reported 
shoal  of  St.  Anne,  I  determined  to  pasis  over  its  position. 

On  the  6th  we  passed  over  it,  the  sea  was  smooth,  the  horizon  clear, 
and  the  day  beautiful.  At  8  a.m.  the  look-out  cried  out,  *'  Rocks 
or  a  wreck  on  the  starboard  bow !"  which  at  once  created  an  excite- 
ment on  boanl.  We  stood  for  it.  It  had  at  first  every  appearance  of 
a  rock,  then  that  of  a  wreck  with  the  masts  gone.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  a  large  ti-ee  of  cotton-wood,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  fourteen  feet  in  circumference  at  the  height  of  five  feet 
above  the  roots.  It  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  water,  was  full  of 
barnacles,  and  nmch  eaten  by  the  Teredo  iiavalis.  Great  (juantities  of 
fish  were  about  it,  coiLsisting  of  dolphins,  sharks,  &c.  We  did  not, 
however,  succeed  in  taking  any.  In  rough  weather  it  might  easily 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  rock,  particularly  if  passed  in  twilight,  or 
at  night. 

As  we  passed  St.  Michaers,  we  amused  ourselves  by  a  view,  through 
our  glasses,  of  its  villas,  groves,  and  cultivated  fields. 

On  the  loth,  as  wo  were  making  sail,  George  Porter,  one  of  our 
maintop-men,  hi  loosing  the  top-gallant  sail,  was  caurfit  by  the  bunt- 
line,  and  dragged  over  the  yard,  where  he  was  seen  to  hang,  as  it  were 
quite  lifeless,  swinging  to  and  fro  by  the  neck. 

On  the  alarm  being  given,  two  men  ran  aloft  to  liis  assistance.  It 
now  became  doubtful  on  deck  whether  they  would  not  be  all  dragged 
over  by  the  weight  of  his  body,  until  sevei-al  others  gave  assistance  and 
relieved  them.  It  causeil  a  breathless  anxiety  to  us  all  to  see  a  fellow- 
being  ui  the  momentary  expectation  that  he  would  be  dashed  to  the 
deck.  He  was  fortunately  rescued  and  brought  beloAv  yet  living.  Here 
he  speedily  came  to  his  senses,  and  recollecting  that  the  dnim  had 
rolled  to  grog  just  before  Ids  accident,  he,  sailor-like,  asked  for  his  por- 
tion of  it.  It  was  ti'uly  a  providential  escape.  This  young  man  died 
on  our  way  home,  in  the  China  seas,  of  an  inflammatory  fever. 

On  the  16th  we  made  the  island  of  Madeira,  and  having  a  strong 
westerly  wind,  I  determined  to  pass  to  Funchal,  on  its  soutliern  side. 
This  may  be  done  at  this  season,  but  vessels  bound  to  tliat  port  usually 
prefer  going  round  the  eastern  point  of  the  island.  When  oflT  the 
western  point  of  Madeira,  we  experienced  a  very  long,  hea\y  swell,  which 
gave  me  an  opportmiity  of  trying  the  velocity  of  the  wavesj  by  noting 
the  time  the  same  wave  was  passmg  between  the  vessels.  The  result 
gave  twenty-three  miles  per  hour,  but  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
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with  it.  It  was  difficult  to  measure  the  correct  angle  subtended  by  the 
Porpoise's  masts  for  the  distance,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  both 
vessels.  The  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  waves  I  found  still 
more  difficult,  and  the  results  varied  too  much  to  place  confidence  in  them, 
principally  o>ving  to  each  succeeding  swell  or  wave  being  less  than  the 
preceding  one.  The  different  observations  gave  from  twenty-five  to 
fourteen  feet ;  the  width  of  the  wave,  from  the  same  cause,  was  equally 
variable,  and  each  successive  result  varied  from  that  which  preceded  it. 

Before-  sunset  we  cast  anchor  in  company  with  the  Porpoise  and  Sea- 
GuU,  and  were  the  next  morning  joined  by  the  Peacock  and  Flying- 
Fish. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  anchor,  we  were  boarded  by  the  health  offi- 
cer, with  the  captain  of  the  port,  who,  on  being  assured  of  our  good 
health,  gave  us  permission  to  land.  The  United  States'  consul,  Henry 
John  13urden,  Esq.,  also  came  on  board,  and  kindly  ofiered  us  all  the 
attention  that  lay  in  his  power. 

The  first  appearance  of  Madeira  did  not  come  up  to  the  idea  we  had 
formed  of  its  beauties  from  the  glowing  description  of  travellers.  It 
exhibited  nothing  to  the  distant  view  but  a  bare  and  broken  rock,  of 
huge  dimensions,  which,  though  gi*and  and  imposing,  is  peculiarly  dark 
and  gloomy,  and  it  was  not  until  we  had  made  our  way  close  under  the 
land,  that  we  could  discover  the  green  patches  wliich  are  every  where 
scattered  over  its  dark  red  soil,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks. 

The  mountain  verdure  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  owing  to 
groves  of  heath  and  broom,  wliich  gi-owto  an  extraordinary  height, 
aspiring  to  the  stature  of  forest  trees.  In  addition  to  these  groves,  the 
terraced  acclivities,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  change 
on  a  closer  approach  its  distant  barren  aspect  into  one  of  extreme  beauty 
and  fertility. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  in  the  mountain  scenery  is  the  jagged 
outline  of  the  ridge,  the  rudely  shaped  towers  and  sharp  pyi\imids  of 
rock,  which  appear  elevated  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  highest  peaks 
as  well  as  on  the  lower  elevations,  and  the  deep,  precipitous  gorges, 
which  cut  through  the  highest  mountains  almost  to  their  very  base. 

The  shores  of  the  island  are  mostly  lofty  cliffs,  occasionally  facing 
the  water  with  a  perpendicular  front  one  or  two  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  cliffs  are  interrupted  by  a  few  small  bays,  where  a  richly  cultivated 
valley  approaches  the  water  between  abrupt  precipices,  or  surrounded 
by  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills.  These  narrow  bays  are  the  sites 
of  the  villa«;es  of  Madeira. 

As  we  sailed  along  from  its  western  end,  we  occasionally  saw,  in  these 
quiet  and  peaceful  situations,  small  wliite-walled  villages,  each  with  its 
little  church  at  the  outlet  of  the  gorges.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  that  of  the  Camera  de  Lobos,  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  Santa 
Cruz  hill.  This  is  the  largest,  and  is  the  most  interesting  of  any,  from 
its  having  been  the  first  point  settled  by  Europeans.  The  high  preci- 
pices were  new  to  us  Americans  :  so  different  from  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  the  Uniteil  States.  The  scene  was  still  more  striking,  and 
our  attention  was  more  forcibly  arrested,  when  passing  under  clifb  of 
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some  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  us.  We  were  so  near  them  that  the 
sound  of  the  surf  was  distinctlj  heard.  The  whole  effect  of  Hie  view 
was  much  heightened  by  a  glowing  sunset  in  one  of  the  finest  climates 
in  the  world. 

Off  the  eastern  cape  of  the  island,  many  isolated  rocks  were  seen 
8(n)arated  from  the  land,  with  bold,  abrupt  sides  and  broken  outlines. 
The  character  of  these  rocks  is  remarkable ;  they  stand  quite  detached 
fix>m  the  adjoining  cliffs,  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a  great  height  in 
a  slender  form,  with  extremely  rugged  surfaces  and  broken  edges. 
Through  some,  the  waters  have  worn  arched  ways  of  large  dimensions, 
which  aflford  a  passage  for  the  breaking  surf,  and  would  seem  to  threaten 
erelong  their  destruction. 

Similar  needle-form  rocks  are  seen  off  the  northern  Descrta,  an  island 
lying  some  miles  east  of  Madeira.  One  of  them  is  often  mistak^i  for 
a  ship  under  sail,  to  which  when  first  seen  it  has  a  ccmsiderable  resem- 
blance. It  stands  like  a  slender  broken  column,  several  hundred  feet 
in  height,  on  a  base  scarcely  lai^r  than  its  summit. 

Funchal  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  its  situa- 
tion, in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  mountains,  adds  to  its 
beauty.  The  contrast  of  the  white  l)uildings  and  villas  with  the  green 
mountains,  forms  a  picture  which  is  much  heightened  by  the  bold  quad- 
rangular Loo  Rock,  with  its  embattled  summit  commanding  the  harbor 
in  uie  foreground. 

The  island  throughout  is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  the  steeps  are 
clothed  with  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure.  Terraces  are  visible  on  every 
side,  and  every  spot  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  make  available 
has  been  apparently  turned  to  advantage,  and  is  diligently  cultivated. 
These  spots  form  an  interesting  scene,  particularly  when  contrasted 
with  the  broken  and  wild  background,  with  the  white  cottages  clustered 
at  the  sea-shore,  and  gradually  extending  themselves  upwards  until  the 
eye  rests  on  the  highest  and  most  striking  building,  that  of  the  convent 
of  Nostra  Seiiora  de  Monte. 

Through  the  western  half  of  the  island  runs  a  central  ridge,  about 
five  thousand  feet  high,  on  which  is  an  extensive  plain,  called  Paul  de 
Serra,  which  is  mosuy  overgrown,  and  is  used  especially  for  breeding 
mules  and  horses.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  island,  though  quite 
elevated,  is  less  so  than  the  western. 

The  valleys  usually  contain  a  strip  of  land  of  extreme  fertility, 
through  which  winds  the  bed  of  a  streamlet,  that  becomes  a  mountain 
torrent  in  the  rainy  seasons,  but  is  nearly  or  quite  dry  in  summer. 

The  landing  at  Funchal  is  on  a  stony  beach,  and  is  accompanied 
with  some  little  difficulty,  partly  on  account  of  the  surf,  but  more  from 
the  noise,  confusion  and  uproar  made  by  the  native  boatmen  in  their 
efforts  to  drag  their  boat  up  on  the  beach.  This  operation  they  how- 
ever understand,  and  are  well  accustomed  to,  and  those  who  desire  to 
land  dry,  will  be  wise  to  employ  them. 

On  the  17th,  we  paid  our  respects,  with  a  large  party  of  officers,  to 
tlie  civil  governor,  the  Baron  de  Lordello,  field-marshal  in  the  army, 
and  administrator-geoerai  of  the  province  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo ; 
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and  also  to  the  military  governor,  Jose  Teizcera  Rebello,  colonel  in  the 
army,  and  commandant  of  the  district. 

His  excellency,  Baron  Lordello,  resides  in  the  government  house,  or 
palace,  which  is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  occupied  in  part  as 
barracks.  His  suite  of  apartments  fronts  the  bay,  and  enjoys  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  it ;  they  also  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  inbat  or  sea- 
breeze.  They  are  very  large  and  but  meagerly  furnished.  Around 
the  large  anteroom  are  hung  the  portraits  of  all  the  civil,  ecclesiastical, 
and  military  governors,  which  form  an  imposing  array  of  hard  outline, 
stiff  figures  and  faces,  with  a  variety  of  amusing  costume.  Those  of 
later  years  which  have  been  hung  up,  are  not  calculated  to  give  very 
exalted  ideas  of  the  standing  of  the  present  Portuguese  school  of  por- 
trait painting. 

His  excellency,  the  Baron  Lordello,  received  us  very  courteously. 
Our  audience,  however,  was  extremely  formal.  After  a  few  monosyl- 
labic questions  and  €mswers  we  took  our  leave,  and  the  Baron  did  us 
the  honor  to  see  us  through  the  anteroom  to  the  hall  of  entrance,  where 
we  parted  with  many  bows. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  military  governor,  Seflor  Rebello,  who  oc- 
cupied a  small  apartment  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  building.  This 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  us  all,  and  chairs  were  wanting 
for  many.  The  maimer  and  ease  of  the  occupant  made  full  amends. 
Ceremony  and  form  were  laid  aside ;  he  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into 
our  plans  and  pleasures,  and  evinced  a  great  desire  to  do  us  service. 

The  streets  of  the  town  are  very  narrow,  without  sidewalks,  and  to 
our  view  like  alleys,  but  their  narrowness  produces  no  inconvenience. 
They  are  well  paved,  and  wheel-carriages  are  unknown.  The  only 
vehicle,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  is  a  sledge,  of  some  six  feet  in  length, 
about  twenty  inches  wide,  and  only  six  or  eight  inches  high,  on  which 
are  transported  the  pipes  of  wine.  Two  strips  of  hard  wood  are  fast- 
ened together  for  runners. 


This  sledge  is  dragged  by  two  very  small  oxen,  and  slips  easily  on 
the  pavement,  which  is  occasionally  wet  with  a  cloth.  It  is  no  doubt 
the  best  mode  of  transportation  m  Funchal,  for  their  wine,  on  account 
of  the  great  steepness  of  their  streets.  Smaller  burthens  are  trans- 
ported on  men's  shoulders,  or  in  hampers  and  baskets,  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys. 

I  wtos  surprised  to  learn  that  all  misdemeanors  arc  referred  for  trial 
to  Portujgal,  and  that  persons  having  committed  small  crimes  are  kept 
for  years  without  any  disposition  being  made  of  them  by  those  m 
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authority.  They  arc  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  eomplainant, 
consc(iucntly  crime  is  Bcarccly  noticed  or  complained  of.  On  the  one 
hand  it  makes  the  punishment  very  severe,  and  on  the  other,  persons 
are  inclined  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  against  petty  thefts. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  many  painful  sights  in  passing  the  prisons. 
Caps  on  sticks  are  thrust  through  the  iron  gratings,  and  requests  are 
made  for  alms,  first  in  beseeching  tones,  and  afterv\'ards,  if  nothing  is 
^vcn,  one  is  pained  with  hearing  cries  of  execration.  The  occupants 
are  in  keeping  with  the  premises,  and  did  not  fail  to  excite  both  our 
commiseration  and  disgust. 

The  rides  in  Madeira  are  beautiful.  The  roads  ard  well  made,  easily 
and  safely  travelled  on  a  Madeira  pony,  with  a  pony -boy  or  burro- 
querro.  One  is  at  a  loss  to  which  to  impute  the  most  strength  of  mind 
and  endurance,  the  pony  or  the  boy.  These  boys  keep  constantly  near 
the  rider,,  at  times  holding  on  to  the  tail  of  the  pony,  then  bestowing 
repeated  blows  with  their  long  sticks,  and  ever  and  anon  urging  him  on 
with  their  singular  tones  of  voice,  so  that  the  rider  is  compelled  to 
allow  himself  to  be  came<l  along,  contented  with  passing  safely  over  so 
novel  and  (to  him)  apparently  so  impassable  a  roadway. 

On  proceeding  out  of  Funclial,  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  seem 
crowduig  upon  the  sight ;  in  the  lower  portions,  groves  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees  are  mingled  with  the  vineyards,  the  trees  are  loaded  with 
fruit;  then,  as  one  mounts  higher,  bananas,  figs,  pomegranates,  &,c., 
are  seen,  and  again,  still  liighea*,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  interspersed 
with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  viz :  apples,  currants,  pears,  and 
peaches^  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  meloiLS,  tomatoes,  egg-plant, 
&c.  Farther  beyond,  the  higliest  point  of  cultivation  is  reached,  where 
the  potato  alone  flourishes.  Then  the  whole  lower  portion  is  spread 
before  the  eye.  Vineyards,  occupying  every  spot  tliat  is  susceptible 
of  improvement;  and  one  rides  through  patlis  hedged  in  with  gera- 
niums, roses,  myrtles,  and  hydrangeas.  These  plants,  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  parlors  and  green- 
houses, are  here  met  with  in  gigantic  forms,  and  as  diflerent  from  our 
small,  sickly  specimens  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Every  one  who  visits  Madeira  should  see  the  Curral.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  spot,  and  it  is  tliflicult,  if  not  iini)ossible,  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  beauty  an<l  grandeur.  This  place  is  approached  by  the  usual  as- 
cent from  Funchal,  through  the  narrow  roads,  or  patlis  hedged  with 
roses,  &c.,  the  view  gradually  extending  1)eneath,  over  the  terraced 
vineyards.  Just  before  reaching  it  you  mount  a  small  ascent ;  you  are 
then  on  the  summit  or  ei^lgo  of  the  CuiTal,  and  the  whole  scene  suddenly 
bursts  upon  3'ou.  The  eye  descends  to  the  depth  of  two  tliousand  feet, 
into  the  immense  chasm  below,  and  wanders  over  the  ragged  and  bro- 
ken outlines  of  the  many  peaks  that  rise  from  its  very  bottom ;  then 
upwards,  following  the  gray  precipitous  rocks,  till  their  summits  are 
lost  in  the  clouds,  which  are  passing  fitfully  across  it,  occasionally  per- 
mitting the  sunbeams  to  glance  to  its  very  bottom.  The  whole  looks 
more  like  enchantment  than  reality.  The  shape  of  the  Curral  and  its 
perpendicular  sides  give  the  idea  rather  of  a  gorge  than  of  a  crater. 
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forty-five  parishes.  The  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  in 
183(3,  amounted  to  115,447  souls.  The  English  population  to  108 
families,  numbering  324  souls. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  is  stated  to  be  about  210,000  dollars  per 
annum.  That  portion  which  is  derived  from  the  customs,  is  about  one- 
half,  or  110,000  dollars.     The  remainder  is  from  taxes  and  tithes. 

There  are  about  five  thousand  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  no 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  live  on  their  rents;  and  there  are 
about  four  hundi-ed  who  receive  government  salaries. 

Mendicants  are  numerous,  and  one  is  much  tormented  witli  them  from 
the  very  moment  of  landbig.  It  is  surprising  to  find  them  so  im- 
portunate in  so  fine  pn  iskiid,  and  where  the  necessaries  of-  life  ought 
to  aboun,d. 

Wine  is  the  staple  commodity :  the  produce  duruig  the  year  1837 
was  14,150  pipes.  The  export  the  year  previous  to  our  visit  amomited  to 
8,435  pipes,  of  wliich  about  3,800  pipes  went  to  the  United  States.  The 
inhabitiints  of  Madeira  are  much  alive  and  justly  jealous  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  then*  wines,  which  are  generally  the  engrossing  topic  of  conver- 
sation. An  amusing  excitement  existed  dui*ing  our  visit.  A  London 
papiT  (The  Times)  had  asserted,  that  foreign  wine  had  frequently  been 
introduced  ijito  Madeira,  and  afterwards  exported  as  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, to  the  United  States  in  particular ;  and  what  gave  more  force  to  the 
story,  it  was  stated  as  a  fact,  that  70  pipes  had  lately  been  entered,  at 
the  expense  of  1,000  dollars,  and  remanufactured.  Everybody  was  up 
in  arms.  The  commercial  association  of  Funchal  passed  resolutions 
donouncbig  the  publication  in  strong  terms,  as  designed  by  certain  in- 
terested persons  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  wine  of  Madeira.  So 
{strict  are  the  laws  to  prevent  frauds,  that  even  genuine  Madeira,  after 
being  once  shipped,  cannot  be  returned  to  the  island.  I  heard,  how- 
ever, of  an  attempt,  and  but  one,  to  smuggle  in  Tencriflfe  and  Fayal 
wines,  which  was  discovered.  The  casks  were  broken,  the  wine  de- 
stroyed, the  boats  confiscated,  and  the  smuggler  cojidemned  to  bo  trans- 
ported to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  people  are  industrious,  sober,  and  civil,  and  althougli  ignorant, 
I  should  think  happv.  There  is  little,  if  any,  mbced  blood  among  them. 
They  are  of  the  ola  Arabian  stock.  Free  negroes  are  seen.  Dark 
hair,  eyes,  and  complexion,  are  most  common ;  but  much  diversity  in 
form  and  feature,  and  in  the  <;olor  of  the  hair,  exists.  The  chai-acter 
«»f  the  features  of  the  inhabitants  is  usually  rather  a  broad  face,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  pointed  nose,  full  lips,  good  teeth,  and  retreating  chin. 
The  men  are  very  muscular,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  strongly 
built,  and  capaple  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  We  all  agreed  that  the 
women  were  particularly  ugly,  iwrliich  is  to  bo  imputed  in  part  to  the 
hard  labor  reiiuircd  of  them.  The  two  sexes  do  not  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  race. 

The  men  of  the  lower  order  are  dressed  in  a  kind  of  loose  trowsers 
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(cuccas),  descending  as  far  as  the  knee,  with  a  shirt  or  jacket  of  a  gau- 
dy color.  Both  sexes  wear  a  kind  of  cap  (carapuca),  of  very  small 
dimensions,  tied  mider  the  chin.  Its  use  is  not  readily  conceived,  as 
it  is  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  terminates  in  a  con- 
ical top,  like  an  inverted  funnel. 

The  women  wear  bodices,  with  short  petticoats  of  a  variety  of  colors, 
in  stripes.  They  have  usually  shoes  and  stockings,  but  they  generally 
go  barefooted,  with  these  articles  tied  in  a  small  bundle,  to  be  put  on 
when  they  wish  to  appear  fine.  The  children  are  poorly  clad,  have  but 
one  garment,  and  that  dirty. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  order  would  be  called  huts  in  our  coun- 
try. They  are  composed  of  walls  of  stone,  about  five  or  six  feet  high. 
With  a  roof  rising  on  all  sides  to  a  central  pole ;  are  thatched  with  straw 
or  broom,  and  contain  only  one  room.  The  only  aperture  for  light  and 
smoke  is  the  door.  There  is  but  little  necessity  for  chimneys,  as  fire 
is  seldom  required.  It  is  said  that  in  the  northern  part  of  mo  island, 
some  of  the  peasants  make  their  habitation  in  caves  or  excavations  on 
the  hillside. 

In  the  town  of  Funchal  there  are  many  elegant  establishmentfii,  and 
much  luxury  among  the  higher  classes,  but  the  poorer  classes  are  lodged 
miserably.  The  houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  of  which  the  exte- 
rior is  well  kept,  being  neatly  whitewashed;  but  the  interior  is  any- 
thing but  comfortable.  They  have  but  one  entrance.  The  floors  are 
paved  with  round  stone,  and  the  walls  are  of  rough  stone,  presenting  no 
better  an  appearance  than  our  wood-cellars.  The  furniture  is  scanty, 
and  of  the  coarsest  kind. 

Travelling  is  performed  in  sedan-chairs.  This  mode  is  always  con- 
sidered the  safest  for  ladies,  particularly  in  crossing  the  mountains. 
Horses  and  mules  are  seldom  used.  On  leaving  Funchal  for  the  coun- 
try, it  is  one  contintied  ascent  between  high  stone  walls,  these  forming 
abutments  to  the  terraces,  which  are  covered  ^dth  vines,  and  afford 
protection  from  the  sun.  After  reaching  the  hills,  one  enjoys  a  delight- 
ful view  of  the  beautiful  gardens.  The  roadsides  are  lined  throughout 
with  flowers,  (to  us,  those  of  the  green-house,)  among  them  Fuchsias, 
digitalis,  rose  geraniums,  Punica  granata,  Rosa  indica  coccinea.  Hy- 
drangea hortensis,  mixed  witli  box-trees,  myrtles,  &c. 

The  valleys  are  covered  with  the  Belladonna  lily,  and  the  mountain- 
passes  cannot  be  compared  to  anything  more  appropriate  than  to  a  rich 
flower-garden  left  to  grow  wild.  Added  to  all  this,  a  climate  which 
resembles  our  finest  spring  weather. 

Such  of  the  peasantry  as  do  not  gain  a  subsistence  in  the  vineyards, 
have  usually  a  small  patch  of  groimd  which  they  cultivate,  raising 
grain,  com,  potatoes,  and  the  taro  (Arum  esculentum),  in  quantities 
barely  sufficient  to  eke  out  a  scanty  living.  The  cultivation  is  com- 
monly performed  by  hand,  although  a  plou^i  of  very  simple  construction 
is  sometimes  used.  Many  of  the  peasantry  are  employed  as  carriers, 
and  one  is  much  struck  by  their  numbers  when  entering  Funchal  early 
in  the  morning,  with  sheep-skins  filled,  with  wine  on  their  shoulders, 
that  look  at  a  distance  more  like  the  live  apimal  than  a  filled  skin. 


These  skins  are  preserved  as  entire  as  possible,  even  the  legs  of  the 
animal  being  retained.  Thej  are  generally  licpt  steady  by  a  band  that 
passes  over  the  forehead,  vluch  supports  a  great  part  c£  the  weight. 
Abont  twenty-fire  gallons,  weighing  more  than  two  hundred  pounds,  is 
a  load.  They  move  rapidly,  and  cany  this  load  five  miles  for  a  mere 
trifle.  To  ns,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  population 
was  to  see  a  female  not  only  thus  employed,  but  a  stout  mountain  lass 
'eing  op  a  steep  path  with  ease,  nikder  a  load  that  would  have  stag- 
a  one  of  our  laborers  even  for  a  short  distance. 


The  manner  of  expressing  tJie  juice  I  hare  no  where  seen  particu- 
larly described ;  and  althou^i  a  description  of  it  may  not  add  a  relish 
to  the  cup,  yet  it  will  show  the  manufacture  as  conducted  according  to 
the  old  custom,  at  the  present  day.  A  friend  of  our  consul  was  oblig- 
ing enough  to  show  us  his  works,  and  tlte  machinery  for  expressing  U(^ 
juice  from  the  grape.  It  was  in  a  rude  sort  of  shed.  On  our  approach 
we  heard  a  sort  of  song,  with  a  continued  thumping,  and  on  entering 
saw  six  men  stamping  violently  in  a  vat  of  six  feet  Bi{uare  by  two  feet 
deep,  three  on  each  aide  of  a  huge  lever  beam,  their  legs  hare  up  to  t^ 
tbighs.  On  our  entrance  they  redoubled  their  exertions  till  the  perspi- 
ration fairly  poured  from  tlicm ;  the  vat  had  been  filled  with  grapes, 
and  by  their  Exertions  wc  were  enabled  to  see  the  whole  process.  After 
the  grapes  had  been  sufficiently  stamped,  and  the  men's  legs  well 
(■craped,  the  pulp  was  mode  into  the  shape  of  a  large  bcc-Iiive,  a  rope 
made  of  the  young  twigs  of  the  vine  being  wouna  around  it.  The 
lever  was  then  used,  which  has  a  large  stone  or  rock  attached  to  it  by 
a  screw.  The  juice  flows  off,  and  is  received  in  tubs.  The  produce  of 
the  press  is,  on  an  average,  about  fifty  gallons  daily.  Each  gallon 
requires  about  ten  bushels  of  grapes.  Tlie  taste  is  very  much  like 
sweet  cidor.     The  prooess  is  anything  but  pleasing,  and  endeavors  have 


been  made  by  English  residents  to  substitute  mackin^,  but  the  preju- 
dices, vexations,  and  difficnltics  experienced  bave  caused  thctu  to  give 
up  the  attempt.  The  general  average  is  from  one  to  three  pipea  of 
wine  per  acre,  annually. 


Tlio  south  side  of  Madeini,  as  is  well  knorni,  nlthough  not  the  most 
fertile,  produces  the  finest  wines.  Every  point  which  can  be  cultivated 
successfully  is  attended  to,  and  earth  is  brought  to  increase  tlio  soil 
from  other  part".  The  kinds  of  grapes  are  various,  and  the  wines 
manufactured  as  niuncrous.  Tlie  common  Madeiiti  is  obtaine<l  from  a 
mixture  of  Bual,  Verdellio,  and  Negro  Moile  gi'apes ;  the  Malmwy 
aad  Sercial,  from  grapes  of  the  suuie  name.  'J'here  is  a  groat  differ- 
ence in  the  spots  and  peculiar  expo-nre  where  the  vine  grows ;  and 
different  kinds  of  wine  are  produced,  according  to  the  state  tif  maturity 
to  which  the  grape  is  allowed  to  arrive  at  before  being  gathered.  After 
being  expressed,  it  is  put  into  casks,  undergoes  the  jji-ocess  of  ferment- 
ation, is  clarified  with  gypsum  or  isingliiss,  and  a  smail  portion  of 
brandy  is  added,  two  or  thi-ee  gallons  to  the  pipe. 

The  deportment  of  the  lower  classes  is  a  mixture  of  politencs-s  and 
scr\-ility.  They  invariably  noticed  us  in  passing  by  taking  (iff  the 
cap ;  and  on  receiving  anything,  kissed  their  hands,  or  nuidc  some 
other  respectful  salutajion. 

Tho  language  spoken  in  Madeira  is  Portuguese,  but  with  a  rapid 
utteraiice,  or  rather,  clipping  or  abbreviating  of  their  words  and  ex- 
pressions. 

The  ignorance  of  the  common  people  seems  great.  Few  can  read, 
and  stilf  fewer  write.  It  is  said  they  ai-e  acquainted  with  no  more 
than  three  coins,  all  of  which  are  Spanish,  namely,  dollars,  pistareena, 
and  bits,  and  that  many  kinds  of  Portuguese  coins  current  in  Lisbon 
will  not  pass  in  Madeira.  The  want  of  a  small  description  of  money 
is  much  felt 


The  markpta  are  well  supplied  with  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  all  kinda 
of  vegetables. 

The  bat  noticed  by  Bowdich  was  the  only  one  of  tlic  mammalia  seen 
in  a  wild  state.  Of  binls,  two  species  of  hawks,  the  linnet,  the  canary, 
the  goldfineh,  the  yellow  wagtail,  and  the  swift,  were  all  that  were  seen. 
Sea-fish  are  abuuilant ;  but  not  a  single  trace  of  a  fresh-water  fi^h  was 
seen  or  found  in  the  streams.  Many  spccimcnji  of  Crustacea,  insects, 
•nd  molhisea,  were  added  to  our  collections. 

The  ride  to  tJie  Quinta  of  Mr.  Bean,  at  Ckimancha,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  the  island  affords.  It  is  towards  the  cast  end,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Funchal.  For  variety  of  scenery  and 
the  beauty  of  its  grounds,  it  is  not  exceeded  by  any  on  tJie  inland,  and 
it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  effect  of  English  tast«  when  applied  to  the 
scenery  and  fine  climate  of  Madeira.  The  road  to  it  is  the  same  that 
has  been  before  described,  passing  through  the  gorges  and  around  the 
different  spurs,  which  gives  great  variety  to  it,  and  presents  many  fine 
views.  Having  a  note  of  introduction  from  our  consul,  we  stopped  at 
Mr.  Bean's  gate,  and  sent  the  servant  in,  who  retumetl,  informing  us 
that  Mr.  Bean  was  not  at  home,  but  a  kind  invitation  to  cuter  was  sent 
to  us  from  liis  laily.  We  ^d  so,  ridiiig  through  hedges  of  Fuchsias 
and  myrtles  twelve  feet  high,  when  a  beautiful  little  cottage  on  a  small, 
level  spot  burst  suddenly  upon  our  view,  with  its  verandahs  embosomed 
in  creeping  \'ines ;  and  from  the  notes  of  various  kinds  of  birds,  one 
could  almost  have  fancied  oneself  in  an  aviary.  Several  small  lakes 
were  partially  seen,  their  dimensions  being  ingeniously  hid  from  view. 
On  one  of  them  was  seen  a  tiny  fleet  safely  moored,  on  another  water- 
falls, 8io. ;  the  banks  of  others  were  surrounded  with  a<iuatic  plants, 
among  which  was  the  Calla  Ethiopica  in  full  bloom.  Then  again  we 
were  struck  with  the  dahlias,  geraniums,  roses,  and  jasmines,  and  the 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  tropica,  besides  willows,  oaks, 
elm;',  &c.,  that  wei-e  familiar  to  us.  A  view  tlm)ugh  the  trees  down 
the  gorge  to  the  distant  ocean  wii.^  beautiful,  bringing  before  us  all  the 
bold  scenery  of  Madeira :  truly  it  was  an  enclianting  spot.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and  each  spot 
appeared  in  keeping  with  the  whole.  The  hill,  behind  the  house  was 
found  by  the  symplesometer  to  be  two  thousand  and  ninety-eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

After  a  stay  of  a  week,  we  prepared  for  our  departure. 
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On  the  25th  of  September  we  sailed  from  Madeira,  and  stood  to  the 
southward,  intending  to  pass  over  the  localities  where  shoals  were  sup- 
posed to  exist. 

After  passing  the  Canary  Islands,  we  experienced  a  current  setting 
northeast  by  east,  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  an  hour,  imtil  we 
reached  the  latitude  of  Bonavista,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands. 

On  the  29th  of  September  we  passed  into  discolored  water,  as  green 
in  appearance  as  that  of  fifty  fathoms'  depth.  On  entering  it,  the 
thermometer  fell  one  and  a  half  to  two  degrees.  The  distance  run  in 
it  was  about  four  liiindred  and  fifty  miles.  Repeated  casts  of  the  deep- 
sea  lead  were  had  in  from  two  to  three  hundred  fathoms,  but  no  bottom 
-found.  The  water  was  particularly  examined  for  animalculse,  but  none 
were  detected.  On  leaving  it,  a  rise  of  temperature  took  place  of  two 
degrees;  and  mudi  phosphorescence  was  seen  when  we  had  passed 
out  of  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7tli,  we  anchored  in  Porto  Praya  bay.  The 
island  of  St.  Jago  presents  a  very  difierent  appearance  from  Madeira, 
particularly  the  southcasteni  portion  of  it,  though  its  formation  is 
known  to  be  similar.  There  arc  many  high  peaks  and  mountains  in  its 
centre,  which  afford  a  fine  background  for  tlie  barren  and  uninteresting 
coast  scenery. 

The  time  of  our  arrival  was  just  after  the  rainy  season ;  the  island 
oonsequetitly  presented  a  more  verdant  appearance  than  it  does  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.' 

Our  consul,  F.  Gardiner,  Esq.^  made  us  welcome  to  all  the  island 
-afforded.  An  oflicer  was  dispatched  to  call  upon  his  excellency,  the 
governor,  to  report  our  arrival,  who  proved  to  be  a  black  man. 

The  town  of  Porto  Praya  is  prettily  situated  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
table-land,  and  looked  well  from  the  anchorage. 

The  bay  is  an  open  one,  but  is  not  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds.^ 
There  is  generally  a  swell  setting  in,  which  makes  the  landing  unpleas- 
ant and  difficult.    The  only  landmg-place  is  a  small  rock^  some  distance 
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from  the  town,  and  under  a  high  bank,  on  which  there  is,  or  rather  was, 
a  fortification,  for  it  is  now  entirely  gone  to  decay.  It  commands  the 
bay,  and  is  situated  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  hori- 
zontal stratification  of  the  red  and  yellow-colored  sandstone  shows  most 
conspicuously  in  this  cliff,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
on  this  part  of  the  island.  It  is  of  tertiary  formation,  and  contains 
many  fossils. 

On  landing,  a  stranger  is  immediately  surrounded  by  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  with  fruit,  vegetables,  chickens,  turkeys,  and  monkeys,  all 
pressing  him  with  bargains,  and  willing  to  take  anything  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  their  customers.  Many  of  them  ccmtinue  to  follow 
until  they  meet  with  some  new  customer. 

The  soil,  rocks,  and  everything  around  on  the  surface,  show  unequiv- 
ocal marks  of  volcanic  origin.  The  rock  above  the  tertiary  formation 
is  a  thick  bed  of  cellular  lava,  with  fragments  of  the  same  strewn  in 
every  direction  over  it.  A  thin  and  poor  soil  gives  but  little  sustenance 
to  a  light  herbage.  Goats  and  asses  are  found  in  great  numbers  grazing 
upon  it. 

The  walk  from  the  landing  to  £he  town  is  exceedingly  fatiguing,  and 
the  road  deep  with  sand.  The  first  view  of  the  town  opi  entering  it  is 
anything  but  striking,  and  all  the  ideas  formed  in  its  favor  are  soon 
dispelled.  The  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  in  general  appearance 
resemble  those  inhabited  by  the  lower  orders  in  Madeira,  but  they  are 
much  inferior  even  to  them.  The  northeast  part  of  the  town  is  com- 
posed of  rough  stone  houses,  covered  with  palm  leaves.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  large  public  square,  the  middle  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  small  wooden  monument  said  to  be  emblematical  of 
royalty  I  A  chapel,  jail,  and  barracks  constitute  the  principal  public 
buildings.  The  fort,  which  flanks  the  town,  is  almost  entirely  in  decay. 
This  is  the  case  with  almost  everything  we  saw  here ;  the  place  is,  in- 
deed, little  better  than  an  African  town.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  one 
story  hi^h,  partly  thatched,  and  others  tiled.  Their  interior  presents 
only  a  few  articles  of  absolute  necessity.  Of  comfort  and  cleanliness, 
in  our  sense  of  the  words,  they  have  no  idea.  The  houses  and  streets 
are  filthy  in  the  extreme ;  and  in  both  of  them,  pigs,  fowls,  and  monkeys 
appear  to  claim,  and  really  possess,  equal  rights  with  the  occupants 
and  owner. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  an  intermixture  of  descendants  from 
the  Portuguese,  natives,  and  negroes  from  the  adjacent  coast.  The 
negro  race  seems  to  predominate,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips, 
bemg  most  frequently  met  with.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  St. 
Jago  is  about  thirty  thousand.  Porto  Praya  contains  two  thousand 
three  hundred,  of  which  number  one  hundred  are  native  Portuguese. 

The  language  spoken  is  a  jargon  formed  by  a  mixture  of  the  Portu- 

Sese  and  Negro  dialects.    Most  of  the  blacks  speak  their  native  tongue, 
r.  Hale,  our  philologist,  obtained  here  a  vocabulary  of  the  Mandingo 
lai^age,  and  found  it  to  agree  with  that  given  by  Mimgo  Park. 

The  officers  of  this  garrison  were,  like  the  governor,  all  black.  The 
latter  made  a  brilliant  appearance,  dressed  in  a  military  frock  coat,  red 
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Bash,  two  large  silver  epaulettes,  and  a  military  cross  on'  his  breast. 
He  was  good-looking,  although  extremely  corpulent,  and  speaks  both 
French  and  Spanish  well.  He  was  very  civil  and  attentive.  Fruit, 
bread,  cheese,  and  wines,  were  handed  about.  Some  of  the  wine  was 
made  on  the  island  of  Fogo,  and  resembled  the  light  Italian  wines. 
The  cheese  also  was  made  here  fix)m  goats'  milk,  and  resembled  the 
Spanish  cheese.  After  doing  ample  justice  to  his  excellency's  good 
fare,  we. proceeded  to  view  the  lions  of  tlie  place. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  the  fountain,  or  common  watering- 
place  of  the  town,  above  half  a  mile  distant  by  the  path,  in  a  valley  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  and  almost  immediately  under  it.  The  fountain 
is  suiTomided  by  a  variety  of  tropical  trees,  consisting  of  dates,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  papayas,  sugar-cane,  and  tamarinds,  with  grapes,  or- 
anges, limes,  &c.  &c.,  and  when  brought  into  comparison  with  the  sur- 
rounding lands,  may  be  termed  an  enchanting  spot;  but  what  adds 
peculiarly  to  its  efiect  on  a  stranger,  is  the  novelty  of  the  objects  that 
are  brought  together.  Over  the  spring  is  a  thatched  roof,  and  round 
about  it  a  group  of  the  most  remarkj^bie  objects  in  human  shape  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  On  one  side  blind  beggars,  dirty  soldiers,  and 
naked  children ;  on  another,  lepers,  boys  with  monkeys,  others  with 
fowls,  half-dressed  women,  asses  not  bigger  than  sheep,  and  hogs  of  a 
mammoth  breed ;  to  say  nothmg  of  those  with  cutaneous  disorders,  that 
were  undergoing  ablution.  All  conspired  to  form  a  scene  peculiar,  I 
should  think,  to  this  semi-African  population.  Here  sailors  watering 
and  washing,  chattmg,  talking,  and  laughing ;  there  a  group  o{Jar  niente 
natives  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors,  half  clothed,  with  turbaned 
hea<ls  and  handkerchiefs  of  many  and  gay  colors,  tied  on  after  a  differ- 
ent fashion  from  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to,  the  shawls  being 
reversed,  their  ends  hanging  down  behind  instead  of  before,  completely 
covering  the  breast  and  one-fourth  of  the  face.  Tliis  well  barely  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  shipping,  and  they  are  now  about 
building  a  reservoir.  The  whole  of  the  stone  for  it  was  prepared  in 
Portugal,  and  made  ready  for  putting  up.  It  is  to  be  of  marble,  and 
the  water  for  its  supply  is  brought  two  miles  m  iron  pipes. 

A  market  is  held  daily  in  the  moraing  when  any  vessels  are  in  port. 
The  s((uare  in  which  it  is  held  is  quite  a  large  one,  with  a  cross  in  its 
centre.  The  market  is  not  of  much  extent,  but  a  great  variety  of  trop- 
ical fniits,  of  the  kinds  before  enumerated,  are  exposed  for  sale  in  small 
quiintities,  as  well  as  vegetables.  These  consist  of  cabbage-leaves, 
beans,  pumpkins,  squashes,  com,  potatoes,  yams,  mandioca,  &c.  All 
these  were  spread  out  on  the  large  leaves  of  tlic  cocoa-nut  tree.  No 
kind  of  meat  was  for  sale.  The  only  articles  of  this  description  were 
chickens  four  or  five  days  old,  tied  up  m  bunches,  and  some  eggs.  In 
order  to  obtain  beef,  it  is  necessary  to  buy  the  cattle  at  the  cattle-yard, 
where,  on  previous  notice  being  given,  you  may  choose  those  that  suit 
^for  slaughter.  They  are  in  general  of  small  size,  and  dark  colored. 
Tho.<e  we  saw  were  from  the  interior  of  the  island,  where  they  are  said 
to  thrive  well. 

The  morning  drill  of  the  recruits  which  was  witnessed,  was  amusing. 
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They  were  cleanly  dressed,  but  the  rattan  was  freely  used  by  the  ser- 
geant ;  and  what  seemed  cliaracteristic  or  \\\  keeping  with  appearances 
ai'ound,  the  sergeant,  during  the  drill,  ordered  one  of  liis  men  from  the 
ranks  to  bring  him  some. fire  to  light  his  cigar  ! 

No  trades  were  observed,  and  but  one  small  carpenter's  shop.  A 
few  shops  were  supplied  with  cotton,  hardware,  &c.  There  were  like- 
^vise  a  number  of  little  wine  shops,  where  they  also  sold  fruit,  which 
they  usually  have  in  great  plenty  5  but  all  their  crops  depend  much  upon 
the  rains,  and  the  inliabitants  have  also  become  indifferent  or  careless 
about  raising  more  than  for  their  own  supply,  from  the  heavy  exactions 
of  govenmicnt  made  up6n  everything  that  is  cultivated.  The  demand 
for  shipping  has  of  late  years  very  much  decreased.  The  improvement 
in  the  supplies  and  comforts  on  board  of  vessels  on  long  voyages,  now 
make  it  uimecessary  to  touch  in  port,  as  was  formerly  deemed  unavoid- 
able. 

Porto  Praya  is  yet  visited  by  whale-ships  for  supplies.  Although 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  the  crops  very  uncertain,  yet  the  tropical  fruits  and 
some  vegetables  can  always  be  obtained  here.  They  are  usually,  if 
time  is  allowed,  brought  from  the  interior.  The  inhabitants  have  at 
times  suffered  almost  the  extremes  of  famine,  in  consequence  of  the 
droughts  that  prevail  for  successive  years,  and  especially  during  the  one 
that  took  place  in  1832. 

The  exports  from  these  islands  are  salt,  some  ordinary  wino,  hides, 
goats'  skins,  and  orchilla.  The  latter  is  a  government  monopoly. 
Ninety  thousand  milrees  were  paid  by  the  company  for  the  yearly  crop, 
and  it  is  said  at  that  price  to  yield  a  handsome  profit. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  said  to  be  healthy,  though  exceedingly 
warm.  It  is  subject  to  fevers,  which  generally  take  place  during  the 
rainy  months  of  July  and  August. 

Slaves  are  imported  fi'om  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  settlers  or  heads 
of  families  are  not  allowed  to  bring  with  them  more  than  ten  slaves. 
There  was  one  at  the  consul's,  recently  imported  from  the  Foolah  dis- 
trict in  Africa,  who  was  purchased  by  him  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  costumes  here  are  so  vajious,  that  it  scarcely  can  be  said  that 
any  one  of  tliem  is  peculiar  to  tfie  island.  The  men  generally  wear  a 
white  shirt  and  trowsers,  with  a  dark  vest,  principally  the  cast-off  cloth- 
ing of  the  wiiitos.  Others  go  quite  naked,  excepting  a  straw  hat ;  oth- 
ers again  are  in  loose  shirts.  The  women  have  a  shawl  fastened  around 
them,  with  occasionally  another  thrown  over  them,  covering  the  mouth 
and  Ijust,  and  crossing  behind.  The  cldldren,  for  the  most  part,  go 
naked. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  November,  we  took  a  light  wind 
from  the  southeast,  and  with  all  sail  sot,  stood  in  for  tlie  magnificent 
harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  Our  attention  was  dra^ii  first  to  the  high, 
fantastic,  and  abrupt  peaks  of  Grtivia,  the  Sugar  Loaf,  and  Corcovado, 
on  our  left.;  whilst  on  our  right  we  had  the  bold  point  of  Santa  Cruz ; 
then  before  us  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  to>vn&  of  San  Domuigo, 
with  Praya  Grande  opposite,  and  the  islands  and  fleet  that  lay  between 
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them  decking  this  beautiful  expanse  of  water.  These  objects,  witl; 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Organ  Mountains  for  a  background,  form  such  a 
scene  that  it  would  be  difScult  to  point  out  in  what  manner  it  could  be 
improved.  The  life  and  stir  created  by  the  number  of  veesels,  boats, 
and  Bt«amer6  of  various  forms  and  cS  all  sizes  passing  to  and  fro,  give 
great  animation  to  the  whole. 

The  mountains  present  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  Their  tops  and 
sides  have  a  rounded  or  worn  surface,  destitute  <^  verdure,  with  the 
exception  of  here  and  there  a  yellowish  patidi,  produced  by  the  Til- 
landsias,  which  in  places  covers  the  rocks.  The  abruptness  of  the 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  and  those  immediately  behind  Santa  Cnu,  strikes 
the  spectator  very  forcibly. 

The  aMpping  do  not  form,  as  in  other  places,  a  dense  forest  of  masts. 
There  being  no  wharves,  they  are  obliged  to  lie  at  anchor,  exhibiting 
their  proportions  and  symmetry  to  great  advantage.  They  are  usually 
seen  grouped  together,  with  their  different  flags  flying,  forming  a  picture 
tlitit  a  painter  would  delight  in. 

There  is  a  feeling  of  security  on  entering  the  harbor  of  Rio,  that  I 
have  seldom  experienced  elsewhere,  not  even  in  our  own  waters.  The 
mountuns  seem  as  it  were  to  afibrd  complete  protection  from  the  winds 
and  ocean.  We  anchored  near  Enxados  or  Hospital  Island,  and  found 
the  Peacock  had  arrived  here  three  days  before  us,  and  that  she  was 
proceeding  with  her  repairs  rapidly.  The  vessels  being  alt<wether  unfit 
for  the  southern  cruise,  it  became  necessary  to  efiect  the  requisite  repairs 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  instruments  and  stores  were  allowed  to  be  landed  free  of  in- 
spection, and  every  assistance  we  could  desire  was  afibrded  us  by  the 
government  and  its  officers.  How  different  a  policy  and  treatment  from 
tiiat  pursued  towards  Captain  Cook,  some  seventy  ye&is  before,  undei 
an  ignorant  and  jealous  colonial  government ! 
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The  city  of  San  Salvador,  better  known  as  Rio  Janeiro,  has  been 
often  described.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  great  change  appeared  to 
have  taken  place  within  a  few  years,  as  well  in  its  outward  appearance 
as  in  its  government  and  institutions,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  a  different 
aspect  from  that  it  formerly  wore.  Under  its  former  monarch,  Don 
Pedro  the  First,  it  had  all  the  aspect  of  a  court  residence  ;  now  it  is 
the  very  reverse.  I  shall  therefore  give  my  own  impressions,  and  sketch 
a  picture  of'  its  state  as  we  found  it  m  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1838. 

Republican  forms,  habits,  and  customs,  are  gradually  creeping  in 
under  its  new  and  reformed  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  people  now  appear  to  be  much  better  off  than  formerly,  and  more 
at  liberty  to  carry  on  their  lawful  pursuits.  Commerce  and  intercourse 
with  foreigners  are  every  day  making  liberal  advances.  Every  one,  on 
his 'first  landing  at  Rio,  will  be  struck  with  the  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  all  classes,  in  every  place,  all  appearing  on  terms  of  the  utmost 
equality  ;  officers,  soldiers,  and  priests,  both  black  and  white,  mixing 
and  performing  their  respective  duties,  without  regard  to  color  or  appear- 
ance. The  only  distinction  seems  to  be  that  of  freedom  and  slavery. 
There  are  many  wealthy  free  blacks,  highly  respectable,  who  amalga- 
mate with  the  white  families,  and  are  apparently  received  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  The  police,  too,  consisting  of  a  national  guard, 
has  taken  away  those  forms  of  military  parade  that  formerly  existed. 
An  air  of  independence  is  creeping  in  even  among  the  working  classes. 
Any  little  service  that  is  required,  and  for  which  they  are  well  paid,  they 
appear  to  consider  as  a  favor  done  you.  The  mechanical  arts  are  at  least 
half  a  century  behind  those  of  our  own  country.  The  churches,  which 
are  numerous,  are  falling  into  decay,  which  gives  a  dilapidated  look  to  the 
city  ;  its  religious  ceremonies  are  dispensed  with,  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
steps  of  the  churches  are  made  a  market-place  for  the  sale  of  sheep, 
pigeons,  fruit,  &c.  To  judge  from  appeat^ances,  and  the  attendance  on 
its  services,  there  exists  little  religious  feeling  towards  the  Roman 
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Church.  It  is  trae,  the  same  constant  ringing  of  bells  occurs  that  is 
to  be  heard  in  all  Catholic  countries,  and  other  outward  signs  are  still 
kept  up ;  but  the  priesthood  are  not  regarded  with  such  awe  as  thev 
formerly  were,  and  society  seems  to  be  breaking  through  the  trammels 
that  have  so  long  enslaved  the  female  portion  of  it..  Religion  is  a  mere 
name  among  the  youth  of  Brazil.  The  aged  are  still  observant  of  its 
ceremonies,  but  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  Sabbath.  The 
stores  and  the  workshops  are  open  the  same  as  on  other  days.  A  few 
are  seen  going  to  worship  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  but  a  greater 
number  attend  the  billiard-tables  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  theatres  at 
ni^ht. 

We  saw  Rio  Janeiro  under  its  most  favorable  aspect,  that  of  the 
holidays,  when  the  church  had  put  on  all  her  finery  and  decorations,  and 
every  one,  slave  as  well  as  master,  seemed  intent  upon  enjoying  himself. 
The  Christmas  week  or  holidays  cive  a  respite  from  all  labor,  and 
various  are  the  amusements.  Tne  (murches  are  decked,  and  the  services 
extraordinary. 

The  neglect  of  the  public  walks  and  roads  shows  a  want  of  proper 
attention,  and  strikes  the  visitor  as  different  from  the  usual  oraer  cS 
things  around  a  court.  So  far  as  cleanliness  goes,  Rio,  I  am  told,  is 
not  much  improved.  It  has  every  advantage  to  make  it  a  clean  city, 
but  the  inclination  appears  to  be  wanting.  Although  the  government 
is  doing  little,  one  sees  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  citizens. 
Many  private  dwellings  are  being  erected,  and  I  understood  that  many 
other  improvements  were  taking  place. 

The  houses  of  the  city  are  strongly  built  of  stone,  cemented  together 
with  clay ;  this  is  used  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  lime,  which  is 
only  obtained  by  burning  shells  fished  up  from  the  bay.  The  houses 
are  plastered  on  the  outside,  and  have  a  pretty  appearance  and  color. 
The  floors,  beams,  and  roofs  are  made  of  the  hard  wood  of  the  country, 
of  great  size  and  strength,  which  are  indeed  necessary  from  the  he^kvy 
tile  roof  they  have  to  bear.  Very  few  of  the  houses  have  yards,  cellars,, 
or  gardens ;  consequently  the  dwellers  are  still  greatly  incommoded 
from  the  want  of  water-closets,  detrimental  both  to  health  and  comfort, 
and  not  only  an  annoyance  and  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, but  shared  by  the  stranger  in  passing  through  the  streets. 

We  of  course  saw  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in  Kio.  The  churches 
claimed  our  first  attention.  They  are  richly  decorated  in  the  interior, 
with  massive  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  On  some  of  the  altars  of  the 
saints  it  is  the  practice  to  suspend  the  diseased  parts  of  the  body  in 
wax,  in  honor  of  the  cure  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  the  saints' 
intercession.  The  sight  of  these  is  truly  disgusting,  although  they  are 
far  from  being  well  executed. 

The  Misericordia  has  now  become  much  out  of  repair,  and  I  under- 
stood had  fallen  off  in  its  charitable  usefulness,  but  it  still  shows  the 
remains  of  its  former  splendor.  Few  monks  were  seen  about,  and  dead 
bodies  were  laid  out  in  the  Green  House.  At  the  time  we  visited  it 
there  were  ei^ht,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  negroes.  A  monk 
was  seen  saymg  a  hasty  prayer  over  the  bodies,  which  were  at  once 
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thrown  into  the  trench,  when  they  were  sprinkled  with  lime,  placing 
one  layer  over  the  other,  until  the  hole,  about  six  feet  square  and  as 
many  deep,  is  filled,  or  level  with  the  surface.  After  one  of  the 
trenches  h  filled,  another  is  dug  by  the  side  of  it.  The  crowded  state 
of  this  place  of  interment  is  but  too  evident  from  the  number  of  skulls 
and  bones  lying  about,  some  still  with  portions  of  flesh  adhering 
to  them. 

On  the  same  evening,  while  this  scene  was  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
and  as  if  in  strong  contrast  with  it,  we  met  the  funeral  of  a  person  of 
distinction.  A  black  hearse,  ornamented  with  black  plumes,  was  drawn 
by  mules.  The  driver  had  a  cocked  hat  and  black  plume.  The  coffin 
was  covered  with  a  scarlet  pall,  ornamented  with  silver.  About  twenty 
altar-boys,  in  their  church  dress,  preceded  the  hearse,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  about  the  same  number  of  black  servants,  in  livery,  all  car- 
lying  lighted  wax  candles.  The  bodj,  on  arrivii^g  at  th/  imperial 
chapel,  was  removed  into  it,  and  all  who  entered  the  chapel  were  fur- 
nished with  lighted  tapers.  Mass  and  the  funeral  service  were  per- 
formed by  the  priest,  and  some  delightful  music  bv  a  full  choir.  The 
body  was  then  taken  into  the  Campo  Santo,  a  kmd  of  amphitheatre, 
with  high  walls,  a  short  distance  from  the  church.  About  a  thousana 
vaults  are  built  in  the  wall.  One  of  them  was  opened,  the  body  inter- 
red, and  the  wall  built  up  again.  The  centre  of  this  sepulchre  is  laid 
out  in  a  flower-garden,  and  is  about  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter. 

December  2d  was  the  birthday  of  the  Emperor,  Don  Pedro  the  Sec- 
ond, who  then  was  thirteen  years  old.  It  was  celebrated  with  all  due 
pomp.  Great  preparations  had  been  making  for  many  days.  He  was 
to  pass  into  the  city  from  St.  Christoval,  his  usual  residence,  in  proces- 
sion, and  to  hold  a  levee  at  the  city  palace.  The  streets  were  strewn 
with  orange  and  other  leaves,  a  triumphal  arch  erected,  &c.  But  a 
description  of  his  progress  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it. 

Having  left  St.  Christoval,  he  ejitered  the  city  about  noon,  preceded 
by  a  large  troop  of  horse.  He  rode  with  his  sisters,  one  sixteen,  the 
other  fourteen  years  of  age,  in  a  splendid  English  carriage,  with  bronze 
and  gold  mountings,  drawn  by  eight  cream-colored  horses,  gaily  ca- 
parisoned, with  silver-mounted  harness,  the  servants  in  rich  liveries. 
Three  carriages,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  followed,  containing  officers 
of  state  and  his  household,  the  whole  surrounded  by  the  Emperor's 
guards,  and  above  five  thousand  military  following.  Great  crowds  of 
people  had  assembled  to  witness  this  parade.  As  the  carriages  passed 
under  the  balconies,  garlands  of  flowers  were  thrown  upon  them.  They 
entered  the  principal  street  through  a  triumphal  arch,  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  natural  flowers,  on  which  were  placed  two  little  boys,  dressed 
in  blue  and  pink,  with  wings  to  represent  angels,  each  holding  a  basket 
of  flowers,  which  they  threw  on  the  young  monarch  when  he  passed. 
The  houses  in  the  streets  through  which  the  procession  moved  were 
hung  with  satin  damask  draperies  of  the  richest  tints.  These  I  under- 
stand are  kept  expressly  for  such  occasions.  At  short  intervals  na- 
tional flags  were  suspended  across  the  streets.  The  Emperor  moved  on, 
receiving  the  same  marks  of  affection  from  his  subjects  until  he  reached 
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the  great  square  and  palace,  where  he  alighted.  The  troops  forminjj 
around  the  square  soon  came  to  order,  and  a  general  pause  ensued,  un^ 
the  firing  of  the  feu  de  joie  began,  one  of  the  most  deafening  I  eyer 
heard.  He  finished  this  public  exhibition  by  showing  himseli  to  the 
multitude  below  from  the  balconies  of  the  oitj  palace,  and  was  received 
with  many  vivas. 

He  then  held  his  levee,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  has  so  weU  de- 
scribed, and  which  closely  resembled  the  one  at  which  he  was  present, 
with  this  difference,  that  this  was  much  more  of  a  farce,  in  consequence 
of  the  boyhood  of  the  Emperor.  Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
•^  to  see  all  th^  dignitaries  and  old  men,  the  mitred  bishop,  the  sa^  di- 
*\i^  plomatist,  and  me  veteran  soldier,  ushered  into  the  presence,  and  out 
again,  without  sayiog  a  word,  or  tufnin^  their  backs  on  the  young 
monarch.  Mr.  Walsh  has,  however,  said  nothing  about  the  scene  in 
the  anteroom ;  to  me  it  was  the  most  ridiculous  of  all.  The  arranging 
the  order  of  entrance  to  the  presence,  with  due  form  and  etiquette ;  the 
examination  by  each  diplomatist  that  he  has  his  due  order  of  prece- 
dence ;  their  anxiety  to  gather  their  suites  around  them,  not  unlike  a 
hen  with  her  chickens,  to  make  the  fullest  show ;  .all  prepares  one  for 
the  ridiculous  scene  that  is  to  follow.  The  oldest  resident  minister 
always  takes  the  lead.     At  night  the  city  was  illuminated. 

Rio  is  now  well  supplied  with  water.  Aqueducts  have  been  finished 
within  the  last  two  years,  which  bring  it  from  the  Corcovado  and  Tejuca 
Mountains,  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  There  are  a  number  of 
public  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  All  the  water  for  the 
supply  of  families  is  transported  by  slaves.  These  fountains  have  nu- 
merous jets,  and  some  have  pretty  edifices  over  them.  During  the  day 
there  are  seldom  less  than  fifty  to  one  hundred,  both  male  and  female, 
water-carriers  around  them,  filling  their  jars,  with  which  they  are  seen 
moving  about  poised  on  their  heads.  Near  the  large  fountain  called 
Hafariz,  in  the  square  of  Santa  Anna,  are  two  large  basins,  about  fifty 
feet  long  and  twenty-five  wide.  These  are  commonly  filled  with  about 
two  hundred  negro  women,  who  daily  assemble  to  wash.  Numbers  of 
them  are  half  naked,  standing  up  to  their  middle  in  the  water,  beating 
and  thrashing  the  clothics  they  are  employed  to  clean  against  the  ad- 
joining wall. 

Few  articles  are  transported  in  any  other  way  than  by  slaves,  and  it 
is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  cart  drawn  by  any  beast  of  burden.  An- 
tique looking  carriages  and  two- wheeled  calescas  are  generally  seen. 

The  museum  is  open  twice  a  week ;  it  is  quite  creditable  to  the  city, 
and  well  worth  seeing.  It  appears  to  attract  more  attention  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Rio  than  I  should  have  been  led  to  expect.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rich  in  its  native  collections,  and  is  well  taken  care  of. 

The  theatres,  of  which  there  are  three,  are  seldom  open  on  week- 
days, but  always  on  Sunday. 

The  bay  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  usually  covered  with  small  boats, 
felucca  rigged,  without  decks,  and  generally  about  twelve  tons'  burthen. 
These  boats  are  rowed  by  blacks.  The  oars  are  large,  the  men  row 
in  a  standing  posture,  and  thus  add  the  weight  of  their  bodies  to  their 
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fitre&gtli.  At  times  ike  bay  seems  alive  with  the  number  of  these  ves- 
sek,  and  of  small  canoes,  each  made  of  a  singft  trunk,  which  are  used 
in  fishing.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  also  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade.  Foreigners  are  usually  employed  to  take  (marge  of  the  latter, 
which  sail  under  the  Brazilian  flag.  Steamers  are  beginning  to  be  used. 
One  plies  between  Rio  and  Santos,  and  during  our  stay,  another  left 
the  harbor  for  Monte  Video.  The  greater  part  of  the  vessels  in  the 
bay  are  under  foreign  flags,  and  I  was  much  surprised  to  observe  how 
few  comparatively  are  English,  and  how  many  are  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  fljj^ 

The  harbor  of  Rio  may  be  considered  as  not  extending  farther  than   ^ 
£nxados  Island,  above  which  few  vessels  lie.     The  front  of  the  city  is 
not  well  adapted  for  wharves,  and  none  consequently  exist.     There  are 
some  stairs,  but  they  are  not  well  protected  from  the  sea,  which  at 
times  renders  landing  almost  impossible. 

In  Rio  the  vegetation  seems  to  fix  the  attention  above  all  other 
things,  especially  of  those  situated  as  we  were,  in  the  harbor,  having 
it  continually  before  one^s  eyes. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  climates,  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  by  a 
botanist,  "  that  every  tiling  grows  into  shrubs  and  trees,"  is  obvious. 
Herbaceous  plants  are  rare,  and  annuals  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
wanting.  The  fruit  trees  arc  generally  seen  bearing  fruit  and  flowers 
at  the  same  time. '  This  was  the  case  as  observed  by  one  of  our  party, 
even  in  the  cultivated  apple  on  the  Tcjuca  Mountains. 

The  botanic  garden  is  in  a  flat  situation,  backed  by  a  hidi  ridge  of 
mountainous  land.  In  front  is  a  lake  of  brackish  water,  which  forms  a 
considerable  bay,  and  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  inlet. 
The  entrance  to  the  garden  has  a  mean  appearance,  and  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  broad  promenades  within,  which  are  planted  with  trees 
on  each  side.  The  whole  is  laid  out  in  the  old  Dutch  style ;  seats,  ar- 
bors, and  houses  are  cut  out  of  arbor  vitae,  {Thuja  orientalis,)  In  thi 
centre  of  the  garden  was  a  small  fountain,  near  which  grew  some  fin^ 
specimens  of  thefesplendid  Bou^invillea  bracteatea,  in  full  floweri 
There  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  Orchidese,  which  arc  cultivated  on  de- 
cayed trunks  of  trees.  The  bread-fruit  trees  {Jirtocarpus  incisa^  and 
integrifolia)  succeed  very  well.  There  were  some  trees,  of  both  kinds, 
forty  feet  high,  and  the  fruit  of  the  latter  as  large  as  an  ordinary  wa- 
termelon. Several  groups  of  bamboos  had  a  good  effect  among  the 
other  trees,  but  their  steins  bore  evidence  of  a  propensity  to  the  ca^vin^ 
names,  as  a  memento  of  the  person's  visit.  Among  them  I  was  glad 
to'teee  the  names  of  many  Europeans,  which  serves  to  prove  that  this 
habit  does  not  exist  among  Americans  alone.  Here  an  attempt  was 
made  some  years  since  to  introduce  the  tea-plant,  with  natives  of  China 
to  cultivate  it.  The  plantation  appeared  to  our  botanical  gentlemen  in 
a  sickly  state. 

The  great  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  Rio  may  be  saicr  to  be  its 
slaves  and  slavery.  This  evil  continually  presents  itself  to  the  observer, 
and  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  divert  his  attention  from  the  many  sights 
which  keep  it  before  his  mind. 
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The  slave  popolstion  is  stated  at  fire  times  the  namber  of  that  of  tlie 
whites,  and  DOtiritlutaiidiiig  the  existing  danger  of  maritime  capture, 
tlie  supply  still  aeems  equal  to  the  demand.  Although  many  Blaven 
are  taken  by  the  English  cruisers,  brought  in  and  tried  by  tbe  mixed 
oommisBion,  agreeably  to  treaty,  yet  means  are  found  to  introdnce  the 
slaves.  Two  slaTera  were  lying  in  charge  of  the  English  squadron  while 
we  were  there.  On  board  of  them,  though  quite  small  vessels,  were 
itwo  and  three  hundred  negroes.  It  is  £fficult  to  imagine  creatures 
more  emaciated  and  miserable.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  excite  surprise,  that 
Hi  thoy  should  be  kept  thus  confined  by  those  who  aiFect  to  establish  their 
freedom  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  These  vessels,  It  ie  understood, 
had  obtained  their  victims  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Slaves  are  almost  the  only  carriers  of  burdens  in  Rio  Janeiro.  They 
go  almost  naked,  and  are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  appear  to  work 
with  cheerfulness,  and  go  together  in  gangs,  with  a  leader  who  carries 
»  rattlo  made  of  tin,  and  fillM  with  stones,  (similar  to  a  child's  rattle.) 


^  this  he  keeps  time,  causing  them  all  to  move  on  a  dog-trot. 

1  one  joins  in  the  monotonous  chorus,  the  notes  seldom  varying 
above  a  third  from  the  key.  The  words  they  use  are  frequently  rela- 
tive to  their  own  country ;  sometimes  to  what  they  heara  from  their 
master,  as  they  started  with  tlicir  load,  but  the  sound  is  the  same. 

These  slaves  are  required  by  their  masters  to  obtain  a  certain  sum, 
aocordin^  to  their  ability,  it  is  said  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  a 
day,  ancFto  pay  it  every  evening.  The  surplus  belongs  to  themselves. 
In  default  of  not  gaining  the  required  sum,  castigation  I  am  told  is 
always  inflicted. 
It  is  said  that  '.!:e  liberated  negroes  who  own  slavet  are  particularly 
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■erero  and  cruel.     The  ubuoI  lo&d  carried  is  ftbout  two  hundred  pounds 
weight. 

Vast  numbers  of  slaveB  have  been  and  are  still  imported  annually 
into  this  market ;  and  as  very  many  of  the  same  nation  or  tribo  asso- 
<aate  together,  they  retun  their  own  language,  even  after  they  have 
beeu  in  the  country  for  some  years.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  most  cur- 
sory examination,  that  they  are  marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve 
to  distinguish  their  difierent  races.  Some  have  little  of  the  distinctivo 
negro  charact«r,  and  Jfiiers  more  of  it  than  any  human  beings  we  had 
seen.  |^ 

■The  negroes  of  Brazil  who  have  been  brought  from  North  and  South 
Africa,  are  divided  into  two  distinct  and  very  dissimilar  classes.  The 
natives  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Upper  Guinea,  include  the  countries  in  tlie  interior  as  far  as  Tim- 
buctoo  and  Bomou,  being  the  whole  of  that  region  lately  explored  by 
by  the  Ehiglish  expeditions.  The  slaves  from  this  quarter,  thou^^  of 
Tarions  nations  and  laugu^es,  have  yet  a  general  likeness,  iriitch 
stamps  them  as  one  race.  In  Brazil  they  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Minos. 

The  Minas  slaves  are  smd  to  he  distingiushed  from  others  by  their 
bodily  and  mental  qualities.  They  are  generally  above  the  middle 
height,  and  well  formed,  and  betray  little  of  the  levity  osoally  ascribed 
to  the  negro  race. 

In  Brazil  they  occupy  the  highest 
potiitioQ  that  slaves  are  sllowed  to 
attain,  being  employed  as  confidential 
servants,  artisans,  and  small  traders. 
They  look  down  upon,  and  refuse  to 
have  any.  connection  with,  or  partici- 
pation in,  the  employment  of  the  other 
negroes.  Many  of  them  write  and 
read  the  Arabic,  and  all  can  repeat 
some  sentences  of  it.  The  greatest 
number  of  ahivca  who  purchase  their 
freedom  belong  to  this  race. 

There  is  one  singularity  which  seems 
to  be  comm<m  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  re^ons*  and  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  practice  of  tattooing  which  prevails  throughout  the  tribei  ~  - 
of  Polynesia,  viz :  the  custom  of  cutting  or  branding  certain  marks  upon 
the  face  and  body,  by  wtach  the  individuals  of  one  tribe  may  be  diatm- 
gnished  from  those  of  any  other.  This  practice  is  general  among  all 
the  Minas,  and  also  prevails  along  the  eastern  or  Mozambique  coast  of 
Southern  Africa.  Among  the  western  or  Congo  tribes  it  docs  not 
appear  to  be  universal.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  these  marks 
are  of  great  service  to  the  slave-traders,  and  all  that  have  much  to  do 
with  native  Africans  soon  learn  to  distinguish  them ;  and  the  price 
of  a  ^Ive  is  depressed  or  enhanced  accordingly.  Among  the  Mina 
nations,  so  caUod  sfter  a  port  on  the  Slave  Coast  in  Uppw  G'jinea, 
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where  these  alaree  are  obtained,  this  practice  is  carried  to  its  greatest 
extent.  Each  province  or  citj  of  importance  has  a  distinct  brand  or 
mark,  vbick  is  invariable  for  all  the  iDhabitants. 

Of  the  tribes  speaking  the  Honssa  laneiiage,  Uie 
^**W:::^^,ii^   Goobere,  or  Guberi,  from  the  kingdom  ot  Bornon, 
^-~^  bare  three  or  Toor  marks  on  each  side  of  the  moa^ 

converging  towards  the  comers. 

Those  from  tlie  town  of  Kano,  inhabited  by  a  popula-   ^^^^  ,„, 

tion  of  traders,  have  several  p^pendicular  an^arallel        "^^^ 
marks  <si  each  cheek.  V 

The  same  mark  prevails  among  the  people  of  Kaflhua  and  LablH, 
neighbors  of  t^e  foregoing. 

^^^i-  ^        The  SoccatooB,  or  Sakatns,  on  a  branch  of  the 

^^i^^T^^S  Qnorra,  have  several  fine  long  oblique  marks,  con- 
verging towards  the  comers  of  me  mon&. 
Dawwarra  or  Dawara :  these  have  parallel  oblique  lines,  drawn  to 
the  comers  of  the  month,  with  shorter  marks  meeting  or  bordering 
them  above  and  below. 


The  men  of  the  Nago  or  Yarribe  nation,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Niger  or  Quorra,  below  the  Houasa,  have  three  or  four  longitudinal 
marks  on  each  side  of  the  month. 


Those  of  the  women  are  more  complicated. 


^i&ff 


Tbe  Tacqna,  otherwise  called  Nouffie  or  Nyffie,  live  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Quorra,  opposite  the  former,  and  have  two  or  three  oblique 
hues  drawn  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 


The  Fantees  and  Ashantees  inhalat 
that  part  of  tbe  coast  of  Guinea  known 
as  the  Slave  Coast,  and  the  country  in 
the  interior.  The  fortner  have  no  dis- 
tjnguisliiug  mark ;  tbe  latter  are  char- 
acterized by  scars  produced  by  bums  on 
the  forehead  and  cheeks. 

Tbe  Calabars,  on  the  Gulf  o: 
Benin,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  * 
Quorra,  are  marked  with  two 
lozenge-shaped  brands  on  the 
breast  and  stomach. 

The  Eboea  live  near  the  pre 
ceding,  at  the  separatiou  of  tbi 
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months  of  the  Quorra.     Their  mark  is  an  arrow 

on  each   temple.     The  town  of   Ebo  is  a  great     ^-.^j-^^y    u 

mart  for  the  surrounding  country.  ' 

The  nations  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  have  the  usual  form  of  the 
negro,  agreeably  to  our  ideas.  Those  of  the  slaves  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
are,  in  general,  short,  badly  formed,  or  clumsy,  with  narrow  foreheads, 
flat  noses,  protruding  jaws  and  teeth,  and  prominent  cheek-bones,  witli 
the  chin  sloping  backwards.  They  are  indolent,  thoughtless,  and 
licentious.  They  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  at  all  hours,  employed  as 
carriers,  earning  the  stipulated  sum  for  their  masters.  And  when  this 
is  gained,  they  are  to  be  found  stretched  out  on  the  sidewalk,  under  the 
porticoes,  or  on  the  steps  of  churches,  enjoying  themselves  as  mere 
animals,  basking  in  the  sun  or  sleeping  in  the  shade.  Thej  are  not 
deficient  in  int^ligence :  the  defect  is  less  in  their  intellectual  powers 
than  in  their  character,  which  appears  to  want  energy. 

The  Minas  are  held  in  much  fear  in  Brazil.  luey  are  extremely 
numerous  at  Bahia ;  and  it  is  understood  that  during  a  late  insurrection, 
they  had  fully  organized  themselves,  and  were  determined  to  institute  a 
regular  system  of  government.  They  had  gone  so  far  as  to  circulate 
writings  in  Arabic,  exhorting  their  lellows  in  bondage  to  make  the 
attempt  to  recover  their  liberty. 

Tattooing,  or  marking,  does  not  prevail  among  the  tribes  of  Lower 
Ghiinea  to  any  great  extent;  The  Kambindas,  who  border  immediately 
upon  the  Minas,  appear  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  but 
employ  it  rather  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  than  as  a  mode  of  distin- 
guishing their  origin.  The  marks  or  figures  with  which  they  brand 
memselves  are  various,  and  sometimes  ornamental.  They  are  called  in 
Brazil,  Kambindas,  after  the  town  on  the  river  Zaire  or  Congo,  at 
which  they  are  procured. 


[si 


Of  the'Sundi  or  Mayomba,  who  live  immediately  north  of  Loango, 
between  latitude  S"*  and  4°  S.,  some  have  a  row  or  band  of  small  cica- 
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trices  coming  from  eacli  shoulder  to  the  centre  of  the  breut,  Uke  die 
eoda  of  a  pelerine  j  others  have  varioas  arabesqae  omameatB. 


Those  who  cwne  tiWi  Bnali,  the  capital  of  the  Loango  district,  b 
abont  latitude  4°  80'  S.,  have  marks  like  die  preceding  on  the  breut, 
and  others  on  the  arms. 

Towards  the  aontli,  tattooing  is  leas  common,  and  among  the  Go^  or 
Angoya  people,  (the  Kambimus  proper)  few  bnt  women  are  so  orna- 
mented.   Ttidr  BBirkB  are  oharacterized  in  the  tiiree  figorea  appended. 


The  Anzojana,  however,  file  their  teeth  after  a  peculiar  fashion, 
each  tooth  being  cut  down  or  filed  in  the  centre,  ao  that  only  the  sides 
are  left  standing ;  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  tee^  form  a  single  saw- 
like tooth. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Embomma,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Congo,  arc  distiiigaiehed  by  the  teeth  being  filed  so  that  each 
tootb  forms  a  point. 

The  Mundjola,  a  savage  tribe  living  in  the  interior,  beyond  the  Lo- 
Hngo  district,  are  esteemed  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  blacks  imported 
into  Brazil,  being  stupid,  ferocious,  and  intractable.  In  Africa  they 
are  Btigmati2ed  as  man-eaters  by  the  other  negroes.  The  Mundjola' 
have  the  usual  n^ro  features,  with  somewhat  of  a  Tartar  expresBioD. 
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Of  the  exact  geographical  position  of  the  Mundjola,  no  definite  infor- 
mfttion  was  known.  The  part  of  the  confinpnt  which  they  are  said  to 
inhabit  in  still  unexplored ;  the  account  which  one  of  them  gave  Mr. 
Hale  was,  that  he  had  been  three  days  with  his  captors  in  canoes,  from 
hia  native  place,  M'te,  eitnated  on  the  great  rlyer  Mnote,  before  reach- 
ing Loango,  where  he  embarked.  It  le  probable  that  M'te  is  in  tiie 
interior,  two  or  three  hundred  miles  northeast  of  Loango,  and  that  he 
was  brought  to  the  coast  by  the  Zaire  river ;  but  in  this  wild,  unexplored 
ground,  all  is  jei  conjecture.  The  next  town  or  tribe  to  M'te  he  called 
Mudimbe. 


The  extensive  territory,  bounded  on  the  north  .by  the  river  Coanza, 
in  latitude  9"  20'  S.,  on  the  west  by  the  Athintic,  on  the  south  by  the 
Great  Desert,  which  interposes  between  it  and  the  country  of  the  Hot- 
tentota,  and  reaching  to  an  indefinite  distance  in  the  interior,  is  known 
under  ttic  name  of  Benguela,  or  as  the  natives  prononnco  it,  Bengera. 
Over  this  extent  of  country,  comprising  at  least  lialf  of  Lower  Giiin-iK, 
the  same  general  language  is  supposed  to  prevail,  though  subdivided 
into  Heveral  dialects. 

The  Benguela  blacks  liave  a  much  higher  character  as  slaves  th»n 
the  otlifr  nations  of  Lower  Guinea.  They  arc  next  in  eBtimation  to 
the  Minas,  being  steady,  industrious,  and 
intelligent.  They  mako  excellent  Iius- 
bandmen.  They  are  generally  of  good 
height,  with  features  having  less  of  the 
negro  stamp  than  those  of  the  Congo :  the 
forehead  tolerably  high,  the  nose  not  much 
depressed,  and  the  lips  moderately  full. 

The  extent  of  the  Congo  territory  is 
DOW  comprised  between  the  Zaire  and 
Daode  rivers,  or  about  two  hundred  miles 
of  sea-coast,  'i'liene  limits  define  with 
suffident  accuracy  the  extent  within  which 
the  Ccngo  lugoage  prenils. 
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The  Congoes  file  their  tcetli  after  the  fashion  of  the  Angoju. 
SomeUmcs,  though  not  often,  they  have  a  few  marks  on  each  temple. 
The  Angola  and  the  Kasanji  are  considered 


in  Rio  as  of  different  nations,  but  their  Isn- 
guages  are  the  same,  with  hardly  a  dialectical 
difTerence,  and  it  is  extremely  soft  in  pronuncia- 
tion. Some  of  the  natives  found  great  difficulir 
in  enunciating  sounds  of  the  Portuguese,  saying  balaba  for  btvbi, 
eibali  for  cidade.  Though  the  Angola  and  Kasanji  spoke  the  same 
language,  yet  there  vas  a  considcraole  difference  between  the  dialects 
of  two  Angolas,  the  one  from  Loando  on  the  coast,  the  other  from 
M'baka,  or  Auibacca,  about  three  bnndred  miles  in  the  interior. 

From  the  best  information,  it  is  believed  that  the  only  distinctiin 
between  them  is,  that  the  Angolas  arc  under  the  domination  of  the  Por- 
toguese  goremment,  and  the  Kasanji  are  the  fi-ee  natives  of  the  interior- 
The  former  inhabit  a  narrow 
province,  from  sixty  to  eightj 
miles  in  width,  between  the  two 
rivers  Dande  and  Coanm,  ud 
extending  inland  BometluDg 
more  than  one  hundred  leagues, 
or  as  far  as  the  Portuguese  poir- 
er  can  make  it-self  felt ;  the 
latter,  commencing  at  this  poinu 
are  spread  oiera  largo  torritorj 
ill  the  inteiior  of  tlie  continentl 
One  of  the  natives  8tate<l  thf 
time  it  took  to  go  from  Loawk 
(the  Portuguese  sea-port)  t»  Ka- 
sanji to  be  tliree  monthn,  and  1' 
return  two;  the  former  joumev 
u  far  80  it  was  made  in  boats,  being  against  the  sti-cam. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  tlie  eijuator  to  the  Hottentots  of 
the  Cape,  is  occupied  by  two  nations  or  races  of  people,  which,  thouglj 
bearing  marks  of  aconnnon  ori- 

f'n,  arc  yet  perfectly  disUnct. 
ach  of  them  is  subdivided  iuti» 
several  minor  tribes  or  clans. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  call- 
ed the  Mozamhi<|Ui'  oi-  Maku:i, 
and  the  second  the  C'»ffre  race- 
The  MoKimhi([ue  or  Makua 
tribe,  are  the  pfiple  who  pos 
eess  all  the  country  inland  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Arah  set- 
tlements, Mel'rnda,  Quilno,  Mo- 
lambiquc,  Quilimanc,  and  So- 
fala.  They  occupy  the  country 
vhich  was  formerly  compiiaed 
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in  the  empire  of  Motapa,  but  is  now  divided  between  the  Portuguese 
and  several  native  provinces.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  people 
appears  to  be  the  river  Inhambane,  which  empties  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  Cape  Corientes,  under  the  southern  tropic.  The  negroes 
who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mozam- 
bique, are  the  Mozambique  or  Makuans:  they  differ  little  in  their 
cliaracter  or  bodily  conformation  from  the  Congo  tribes  on  the 
opposite  coast.  They  have  the  negro  physiognomy  and  qualities  in 
their  full  extent,  and  perhaps  are,  if  anything,  rather  lower  in  the  grade 
of  intellect  than  their  brethren  of  the  west. 

The  custom  of  marking  prevails  among  all  the  tribes  of  the  eastern 
coast.  The  Mozambique  people  arc  distinguished  by  a  scar  like  a 
horse-shoe  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  with  others  somewhat  different 
on  each  side.  They  have  other  marks  of  a  similar  nature  on  the  chin, 
and  a  large  brand  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S  covers  the  breast ;  their 
teeth  are  filed  sharp,  each  tooth  making  a  separate  point. 

The  Takwani  dwell  on  the  great  river  Zambezi,  at  whose  mouth 
Quilimane  is  situated.  This  was  formerly  the  line  (k  division  between 
the  northern  or  barbarous  Makuans  and  the  territories  of  the  Motapa. 
Although  this  empire  is  extinct,  the  countries  south  of  the  river  still 
preserve  some  political  connection.  All  this  r^ion  was  formerly 
termed  Mocacougua  by  the  Portuguese.  The  Twwani,  by  way  of 
marks,  have  several  groups  of  dots  or  scaars  imprinted  in  various  parts 
of  the  forehead,  and  also  on  the  breast. 


Takwani  is  situated  four  days'  journey  up  the  river  Zambezi. 

The  natives  of  Mesena  have  also  the  same  marks ;  they  inhabit  the 
country  round  the  Portuguese  fort  Sena,  on  the  Zambezi,  and  were 
formerly  part  of  the  great  kingdom  of  Motapa. 
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The  Caffires  who  are  found  as  slaves,  are  generally  Blender  and  well 
made,  with  faces  partaking  slightly  of  the  Moorish  cast.  Their  color 
IB  a  yellowish  brown,  between  that  of  a  mulatto  and  true  negro.  Tbf 
nose  is  hot  depressed,  the  lipa  are  rather  thick,  the  eyes  large,  black, 
and  bright,  and  the  hair  woolly.  Two  divisions  of  the  CaBres  have 
been  described  by  the  various  authors  who  have  written  of  them  and 
their  dialecta.  These  tribes  they  have  divided  into  the  pnfFrcs  proper, 
to  the  east  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  H<q)c,  extending  fmn 
the  Great  Fish  River  as  far  east  as  Delagoa  Bay,  in  latitude  2ti°  S,; 
and  the  Bechuanas,  to  the  north,  inhabiting  the  interior  us  far  as  the 
tropes,  and  the  country  of  the  Waiiketsi. 

The  country  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  Sofala,  is  inhabited  by  another 
race  of  Cafircs,  by  the  name  of  Nynmbana.  Their  language  and  phys- 
ical traits  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the  Caffres  proper  and  the 
BechoaDaa.  Their  physiognomy  is  similar  to  that  described  ae  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Caffres,  and  their  language  proved  to  be  a  sister 
dialect. 

The  distinctive  personal  mark  of  this  tribe  is  the  most  extraordinsTj 
of  any.  It  consists  of  s  row  of  artificial  pimples  or  warts,  about  the 
use  Or  a  pea,  beginning  in  ttie  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead, 
and  descending  to  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Of  these  they  are  very  proud. 
The  manner  in  which  these  singular  elevations  were  produced,  we  were 
Dot  able  to  learn.     The  natives  appeared  to  be  averse  to  speaking  of  it. 


The  Mudjana  or  Mutehana  are  one  of  a  number  of  savage  tribes 
who  inhabit  the  country  inland  of  Makua  and  Mocacougua,  witli 
whom  they  carry  on  a  continual  war,  for  the  purpose  of  procurinji 
slaves.  The  best  known  of  these  are  the  Mudjana,  the  Mananji,  the 
Marari,  and  the  Makonde.  The  Mudjana  dwell  about  three  hundretl 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  are  among  the  ugliest  of  the  African  tribes. 
Tbcy  are  short  and  ill-formed,  with  the  usual  negro  features  in  their 
most  exaggerated  forms.    They  have  on  the  face  and  body  cicatricea 
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in  the  shape  of  a  doable  cross  or  star,  disposed  without  regalaritj. 
T*he  inoisioiis  are  made  when  they  are  children,  and  some  kind  of  wood 
is  rubbed  upon  them  to  give  a  dark  color. 

The  Makonde,  similarly  located,  have  marks  like  to  those  of  the 
Mudjana.  Their  teeth  are  filed  down  in'  the  centre,  the  sides  of  each 
tooth  being  left  like  those  of  the  Angoyas. 

All  these  blacks  are  from  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and  having 
been  hostile  tribes,  retain  much  of  their  antipathy  to  each  other.  In 
general  they  are  kindly  treated,  and  become  firmly  attached  to  their 
masters ;  more,  however,  from  a  clannish  feeling  tnan  from  gratitude, 
of  which  virtue  they  seem  to  possess  little.  They  are  baptized  by  theii* 
owners  as  soon  as  purchasea,  and  in  the  cities  attend  mass  regularly, 
and  go  to  confession,  but  they  are  never  thought  to  become  entirely 
civilized.  Those  who  receive  their  freedom  in  reward  for  faithful  ser- 
vices, or  purchase  it,  conduct  themselves  well ;  their  descendants  are 
much  superior  in  point  of  intelligence.  Many  of  them  own  slaves,  and 
prove  much  more  severe  masters  than  the  whites.  Male  slaves  are  put 
to  any  trade  or  oraft  they  may  desire.  Females  are  for  the  most  part 
employed  as  mantua-makers,  and  almost  all  the  finery  worn  by  the 
higher  circles  at  public y*^^6^  is  made  by  slaves.  Indeed,  many  masters 
and  mistresses  are  dependent  on  the  labor  of  their  slaves  for  their  daily 
support.  There  are  some  blacks  who  are  priests,  and  others  officers  in 
the  army ;  indeed,  some  of  the  deputies  would  not  pass  for  white  men 
elsewhere. 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  that  strikes  the  visitor,  is  the 
absence  of  beggars.  Many  disgusting  objects  may  be  seen  among  the 
slave  population  at  Rio,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  met  with  a  beg- 
gar. I  have  understood  that  they  are  not  suflfered  to  appear  in  the 
streets.  This  is  the  law  in  almost  all  cities,  but  here  it  is  rigidly  ob- 
served. Charitable  institutions  are  extensively  endowed,  particularly 
that  of  the  Misericordia. 

The  streets  of  the  city  generally  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Some  few  of  them  have  sidewalKS,  but  they  are  narrow  and  badly 
paved.  The  gutters  are  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  with  a  stream  of 
water  which  emits  a  smell  by  no  means  agreeable.  Those  most  fre- 
quented are  the  Rua  Direita  and  Ouvidor.  The  former,  containing  the 
palace  and  cathedral,  is  the  broadest  in  the  city.  In  the  latter  are 
the  principal  shops,  and  it  is  the  gayestj^  The  streets  are  paved  with 
blocks  of  stone.  What  gives  Rio  its  principal  charm,  are  its  suburbs 
and  the  small  quintas  around  it.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  those 
around  Gloria  and  Botofoso. 

The  amusements  of  rioing  and  fishing,  with  water  excui*sions,  are 
frequent,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.  These  and  other  advantages 
of  so  fine  a  climate  soon  render  a  residence  at  Rio  quite  desirable. 
There  is  much  pleasant  foreign  society,  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  many  retired  gentiemen,  and  generally  the  officers  of  the  several 
men-of-war  of  difierent  nations. 

There  appears  to  be  but  little  intercourse  between  the  Brazilians  and 
the  foreign  society.     The  female  sex  particularly  is  still  much  restricted 
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in  this  respect ;  and  although  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  yet 
they  seldom  mix  in  social  intercourse  with  foreigners  ;  I  a]i||^ld  that 
even  among  themselves  they  are  seldom  seen  except  at  ceremonious  par- 
ties. They  are  very  much  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be,  reserved, 
retiring,  and  wanting  in  education.  They  dress  after  the  French  fash- 
ion, and  are  usually  covered  with  finery,  often  displaying  splendid  jew- 
els, without  taste.  There  is  none  of  that  ease  and  gaiety  which  exists 
where  the  fair  sex  is  considered  on  an  equality  with  the  other,  and  there 
is  a  total  absepce  of  that  tone  which  a  consciousness  of  their  value 
gives  to  society.  Their  usual  place  of  resort  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  is  the  balconies  of  their  houses ;  some  of  them  are  occasioD- 
ally  seen  at  church.  It  is  said  they  soon  lose  their  beauty,  an  early 
age  being  considered  as  their  prime. 

Among  the  many  places  to  which  we  had  the  honor  of  an  invitaticm, 
was  one  of  their  monthly  balls,  the  white-jacket  ball,  at  Praya  Grande; 
so  called  in  consequence  of  a  request  bein^  made  on  the  card  of  in^ta- 
tion,  that  the  gentlemen  would  come  in  white  jackets,  and  the  ladies  ap- 
pear without  brilliants  or  other  jewels.  We  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. 

On  reaching  the  anteroom  we  were  met  by  the  committee  of  gentle- 
nien,  or  managers,  and  kindly  greeted  without  ceremony,  making  us  at 
once  feel  at  our  ease.  We  were  shortly  afterwards  ushered  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  ball-rooms  I  ever  saw.  There  were  upwards  of  three 
hundred  present,  all  dressed  in  pure  white,  without  any  finery  what- 
ever. The  room  was  brilliantly  lighted.  We  were  shown  around,  and 
introduced  to  a  great  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  all  seemed  bent 
on  amusement.  It  was  truly  a  sans  souci  meeting.  Seldom  have  I 
seen  so  much  good  taste  as  was  displayed  in  the  arrangements,  or  so 
good  a  tone  of  society.  A  good  band  of  music,  all  Brazilians,  played 
waltzes  and  marches  alternately.  I  was  told  there  were  many  distin- 
guished persons,  senators,  representatives  of  the  congress,  &c.  present. 

The  language  generally  spoken  was  Portuguese,  £ough  some  few  of 
the  ladies,  and  many  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  French.  I  was  not  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  ladies.  The  great  charm  thrown  over 
the  whole  was  the  unaffected  manners  and  naivete  exhibited  by  the 
whole  company. 

Our  repairs  in  Rio  were  extensive,  particularly  those  on  the  Pea- 
cock. Among  other  things,  the  head  of  the  mizzen-mast  had  to  be  cut 
off  eighteen  inches,  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in  it,  which  it  appeared 
had  been  filled  up  with  rope-yarns  and  putty,  and  painted  over,  at  her 
outfit.  The  defects  about  tlie  vessel  were  so  glaring,  that  in  going  to 
the  high  latitudes,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  the  crew 
from  great  suffering  and  exposure.  Even  in  the  state  in  which  the 
squadron  was  now  put,  I  had  every  apprehension  of  the  greatest  disas- 
ters. The  Peacoct,  particularly,  was  wholly  unseaworthy  with  respect 
to  such  a  cruise. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  length  of  time  I  should  be  detained,  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  to  allow  long  absences  from  the  ship.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  have  made  some  measurements  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  and 
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that  our  parties  should  extend  their  researches  beyond  them  to  the 
Campos. 

Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Brackenridge  succeeded  in  making  the  trip  to 
the  Organ  Mountains  on  a  botanical  excursion ;  but  the  outfits  and 
duties  connected  with  the  vessels^  and  observations,  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  spare  anj  officers  to  make  the  measurement  of  their  height, 
or  to  go  myself.  These  gentlemen  set  out,  having  taken  passage  in 
the  usual  freight-boat  (felucca  rigged)  for  Estrella,  embarking  their 
horses  and  mules  in  another.  These  boats  are  not  decked,  and  are  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  make  them  safe  and  convenient  freight -boats. 
They  generally  have  four  or  five  slaves,  with  a  padron  to  manage  them. 

A  little  incident  that  occurred  to  these  gentlemen  will  show  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  in  obtaining  specimens.  They  had  observed, 
for  a  few  days,  a  beautiful  yellow  flowering  tree,  that  was  very  conspic- 
uous in  the  forest.  Believing  that  it  could  be  easily  come  at,  they 
made  the  attempt  to  reach  it,  but  without  success,  finding  it,  instead  of 
bein^  low,  a  high  and  inaccessible  tree.  They  then  directed  their  steps 
to  omers,  but  were  disappointed  again.  Determined  not  to  be  foiled  in 
their  pursuit,  they  again  went  off  in  search  of  others  in  sight ;  these,  to 
their  surprise,  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  river.  Nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  crossed  it,  though  deep,  and  endeavored  to  scale  the 
tree.  Wliat  had  appeared  near  the  ground,  now  proved  a  tree  of  some 
sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a  smooth  and  slippery  bark ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  companion  empty-handed.  Dr.  Pickering  next  made  the  at- 
tempt. After  crossing  the  stream  with  difficulty,  he  reached  the  desired 
object,  and  endeavored  to  climb,  but  after  reaching  some  forty  feet,  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  vanquished. 

A  few  days  before  our  departure,  we  made  a  trip  to  the  top  of  the 
Corcovado.  The  naturalists  who  were  of  our  party  observed  that  al- 
most a  t«tal  change  had  taken  place  in  the  plants  since  their  last  visit, 
about  a  fortnight  before.  I  took  with  me  the  necessary  instruments  to 
measure  its  height,  and  we  all  amused  ourselves  with  collecting  plants, 
insects,  lizards,  &c.  We  took  the  road  that  turns  ofi"  near  Gloria,  and 
even  before  we  began  to  emerge  from  the  city,  several  novel  kinds  of 
ferns  were  observea  growing  on  the  house-tops  and  walls.  We  soon 
entered  coffije  plantations,  groves  of  bananas,  tamarinds,  mangroves, 
and  orange-trees.  A  vast  variety  of  plants  were  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Brackenridge ;  among  them  the  beautiful  Vochysia,  with  its  splen- 
did yellow  blossoms,  showing  conspicuous  among  the  rest.  After  a 
fatiguing  walk  we  reached  the  top.  The  last  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  the 
last  rise  to  its  summit,  causes  one  to  become  somewhat  breathless  in  a 
hot  day ;  but  when  the  top  is  gained,  it  is  worth  all  the  labor  of  climb- 
ing, and  amply  repays  for  the  exertion. 

The  whole  of  the  magnificent  harbor,  the  city  and  environs,  lay  be- 
neath our  feet.  A  bird's-eye  view  is  had  of  everything  grouped  in  the 
most  pleasing  variety ;  and  nothing  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  white 
sandy  beaches  of  Botofogo  and  Praya  Grande,  with  the  beautiful  blue 
of  the  sea  washing  on  them.  The  many  lakes,  the  castellated  peaks, 
and  the  variously  shaped,  craggy,  and  broken  hills,  are  all  softened  by 
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the  light  and  airy  green  vegetation,  creeping  np  their  sides  so  as  to  mcit 
them  almost  into  one.  The  d&y  vas  beautifully  clear,  and  the  refndi- 
ing  BCa-breeae  just  what  we  could  desire.  To  form  an  ides  of  the 
beauty  of  Rio  and  its  enviTons,  it  is  necessary  to  mount  to  tlie  top  of 
the  CJoroo?ado,  or  wme  high  peak  in  the  oeig^boriiood. 
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THE  BRAZILS— RIO  NEGRO— TERRA  DEL  FUEGQ. 

CHAAACmEB  OT  TIH  BRAIIUAIfS — OOHOTITUTIOW  OF  THB  niFI&a — KOUNQ  TAXTT — VLWOTPrtt 
HBOBNOT — ADMUflSTRATION  OF  JUSTICX — XLXCTIVB  FEANOHIBB — ^AmMT — ^NAYT — BCHOOI.»*- 
SLATXEY — FKKLINO  TOWABOB  FOEnONEBS — POPULATION — ^MAHONAL  DEBT,  BETXIfUEp  AND 
XXPEKDITUEXS— COMMXROC — DXPARTUBK  FROM  BIO— PASSAGE  TO  BIQ  NEGBO — ABBZTAL 
TUEBS^-OUAOHOe — DE8CBIPTION  OF  THE  tiOUNTBY — BIVEE  AND  TIDES— CUMATB — VEGETA- 
TION—CONVICT  SETTLEMENT— COMMUNICATION  WITH  BUENOS  ATBE8 — ^DEPABTUBE  PBOM  BIO 
NEGBO — STATEN  LAND — BTBAIT8  OF  LE  MAIBE — APPEABANCE  OF  TXBBA  DEL  FUEGO — ^ITB  HAB- 
BOB — MEETING  WITH  THE  BKUEF — NATIVES — INTEBCOUB8B  WITH  THEM — ^ABBIVAL  AT  OBAKOB 
HABBOB. 

During  mj  stay  at  Rio,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  seyeral  intel- 
ligent gentlemen  who  had  long  been  residents  of  the  country ;  I  am 
indebted  to  them  for  much  information  relative  to  the  political  state  of 
this  empire.  Brazil,  though  quiet  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  will  long  be 
destined  to  outbreaks  and  alarms,  either  from  local  oppression  or  some 
slight  political  movements.  The  people,  for  the  most  part,  take  very 
little  interest  in  politics,  or  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  state.  As  yet, 
their  habits  make  t^em  averse  to  mental  exertions,  and  they  generally 
prefer  their  own  ^ase,  which  precludes  them  from  engaging  in  political 
excitement.  They  are  not  yet  sufiSciently  advanced  m  civilization  and 
education,  so  far  as  regards  the  mass  of  the  population,  to  rise  from  the 
mental  degradation  ^niich  the  policy  of  the  mother  country  entailed 
upon  them. 

The  Brazilians,  from  the  character  I  have  received  of  them,  are  very 
ceremonious  and  punctilious,  susceptible  of  flattery,  suspiciooB  yet  cour- 
teous, selfish,  cunning ;  assuming  frankness  and  generosity,  timid,  un- 
steady in  purpose,  and  without  any  large  and  comprehensive  views. 
What  is  claimed  from  them  as  a  right,  in  a  bold  and  confident  manner, 
is  readily  yielded,  while  often  through  their  ignorance  they  become  pre- 
sumptuous. 

The  people  are  further  advanced  in  morals  and  intelligence  lihan  their 
government,  but  as  yet  they  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  knoir 
their  power.  They  are  slow  to  act,  and  appear  very  patient  under  Op- 
pression.    Long  endurance  of  despotism  has  made  them  so. 

The  new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1825.  This  secured  the  legis- 
lative power  from  further  interruption,  and  achieved  a  complete  victonr 
over  the  bayonets  and  tyranny  of  Don  Pedro,  by  forcing  mm,  thioom 
the  threats  of  the  people  and  his  fears,  to  grant  a  more  Ebcnral  ockDBti- 
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tution.  Political  freedom  seems  to  have  made  rapid  advancemeiit 
through  the  freedom  of  the  press ;  but  the  advantages  of  a  free  shd  fre- 
quent interchange  of  sentiments  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  A  long 
time  will  probaolj  elapse  before  there  will  be  any  political  stmggte 
amon^  them.  They  are  prospering  in  their  private  concerns  and  om- 
tcnted,  without  any  ambition  to  advance  themselves  in  political  know- 
ledge. 

Every  exertion  is  making  to  give  the  young  Emperor  a  good  education, 
and  his  talents  are  well  spoken  of. 

The  administration  of  justice  is  confided  to  two  high  tribunals,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  where  causes  are  decided  on  appeal  by  a 
majority  of  the  judges. 

These  tribunals  are,  first,  the  rela^ao,  of  which  there  are  two  branches, 
one  at  -Rio  and  the  other  at  Bahia,  each  composed  of  eight  judges. 
Second,  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice  of  twelve  judges.  The  inferior 
courts  are  those  for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  an  orphans' 
oourt,  and  a  court  and  judge  of  findings  and  losings,  the  Islst  of'^ which 
is  not  yet  abolished,  however  obsolete  it  may  have  become.  Great  cor- 
ruption exists  in  them  all,  and  no  class  of  people  are  so  unpopular  as 
the  judges.  It  is  generally  believed,  and  the  belief  is  acted  upon,  that 
to  obtain  justice,  aO  classes,  including  priests  and  laymen,  lawyer  and 
client,  legislators  and  people,  regents  and  ministers,  must  submit  to 
great  imposition ;  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recover  a  debt  by  law, 
except  through  bribery.  If  a  debtor  has  money  or  patronage,  and  re- 
fuses to  pay,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  payment  even  of  an  acknow- 
ledged note  of  hand  through  the  process  of  the  law,  and  it  generally 
takes  years  to  accomplish. 

It  is,  however,  greatly  to  the  praise  of  the  Brazilians,  that  it  is  not 
often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  law  for  this  purpose.  The  greatest 
injustice  occurs  in  the  orphans'  court ;  but  the  court  of  findings  and 
losing  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  this  respect.  It  takes  charge  of 
all  things  lost  and  found,  making  it  the  duty  of  a  person  finding  anything 
to  deposit  it  with  the  judge.  The  loser,  to  prove  property,  must  have 
three  witnesses  to  swear  that  they  saw  him  lose  it,  and  three  others 
that  they  saw  the  finder  pick  it  up,  otherwise  it  remains  in  deposit.  To 
show  the  working  of  this  system,  a  gentleman  of  Rio  found  a  bank-note 
of  four  hundred  milrees,  (about  250  dollars.)  The  owner  went  to  him 
and  claimed  it,  proving  satisfactorily  to  the  finder  that  the  identical 
bank-note  was  his,  upon  which  the  finder  gave  it  up.  The  judge  rf 
findings  and  losings  heard  of  the  circumstance,  sent  for  him,  and  asked 
a  statement  of  the  case,  which  the  finder  unsuspectingly  related.  The 
judge  praised  his  honorable  conduct,  and  was  punctiliously  polite.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  issued  an  order  for  the  deposit  of  the  money 
found ;  and  because  it  was  disregarded,  the  finder,  a  respectable  foreign 
merchant,  was  arrested  in  the  street  and  i^ent  to  prison,  to  be  confined 
with  common  criminals.  The  jailer,  however,  having  private  apart- 
ments for  those  who  could  pay  for  them,  he  became  his  guest,  and  was 
preserved  from  the  disgust  of  being  a  close  prisoner,  and  the  companion 
of  degraded  and  depraved  wretches.    Before  he  could  regain  his  liberty, 
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he  had  to  pay  the  amount  found,  the  decision  being  the  forfeiture  of  a 
like  sum,  together  with  the  jailer's  fees. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  district  are  elected  by  the  people, 
four  at  a  time,  to  serve  as  many  years  by  turns,  substituting  one  for 
the  other,  when  sickness  or  other  circumstances  prevent  either  from 
serving.  They  have  final  judgments  in  amounts  not  exceeding  sixteen 
milrees.  In  cases  of  civil  process,  they  act  as  mediators  to  effect  a  com- 
promise and  rec6ncile  difficulties.  Their  political  attributes  are  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  case  of  riot  or  disorder  among  the  people ;  and  they 
have  a  right  to  call  on  the  national  guard  or  military  police  to  aid  them, 
who  must  act  under  their  direction.  There  is  no  civil  police,  and  no 
imprisonment  for  debt.  Trial  by  jury  was  at  first  limited  to  political 
offenses  and  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  it  is  now  extended 
to  criminal  cases,  and  in  some  instances  to  civil  suits.  Sixty  persons 
compose  the  jury,  and  forty  are  necessary  to  try  causes.  The  juiz  do 
decrito  (judge  of  law)  sits  with  them  in  court,  acts  as  president,  and 
applies  the  law  to  the  cases  the  jury  may  decide.  Jurymen  serve  for 
one  year,  and  are  chosen  in  the  follovring  manner.  In  each  district  the 
vigairOj  (vicar,)  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  municipality, 
select  from  a  list  of  male  parishioners  those  qualified  in  their  judgment 
fojr  jurymen,  and  submit  the  names  to  the  municipality,  who,  assisted 
by  the  vigairo  and  justice  of  the  peace,  purge  the  list  of  such  as  may  be 
considered  improper  persons.  It  is  then  officially  communicated  by  the 
municipality  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  posted  up  for  public  inspec- 
tion in  the  office,  and  on  the  doors  of  the  parish  churches  throughout  the 
district. 

To  entitle  any  one  to  vote  at  an  election,  he  must  have  an  income  of 
two  hundred  milrees  per  annum,  from  property,  trade,  labor,  or  employ- 
ment of  any  kind.  The  vigairo  sits  with  the  judges  at  elections,  to  de- 
cide on  the  qualifications  of  voters.  Friars  or  members  of  religious 
fraternities  are  not  entitled  to  a  vote.  Free  blacks  have  all  the  civil 
rights,  and  vote  at  elections  the  same  as  white  men. 

The  attorney-general  of  the  nation  is  the  accuser  in  all  criminal  cases. 
Criminals  have  the  right  of  counsel. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  standing  army  in  Brazil,  for  the  few 
troops  do  not  merit  that  name.  A  military  staff  on  a  large  scale  is 
supported,  with  a  large  corps  of  military  police,  and  a  national  guard. 
The  national  guard  is  organized  by  law,  and  in  it  all  males  from  eigh- 
teen to  forty-five  years  of  age  are  enrolled.  They  arc  equipped  at  their 
own  cost,  the  nation  furnishing  arms  and  ammunition  only.  Detach- 
ments of  this  guard  are  on  duty  daily  at  the  palace  and  public  offices. 

The  navy  is  not  effective ;  they  want  seamen,  and  are  not  likely  to 
have  any.  A  naval  academy  is  established  for  the  education  of  cadets, 
or  midshipmen.  Here  they  enter  at  twelve  years  of  age,  receiving 
some  of  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  and  remain  four  years.  After 
passing  an  examination,  they  are  sent  to  sea,  serve  there  four  years, 
and  if  found  qualified  are  then  promoted  to  second  lieutenants. 

The  military  academy  they  enter  later,  remain  seven  years,  passing      .^ 
through  various  courses  of  study,  and,  if  found  oompetent,  they  are 
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made  lieutenants.     From  what  I  understood,  the  system  of  education 
is  very  imperfect. 

Schools  for  educating  the  people  have  been  established,  and  the  fe- 
male sex  are  now  allowed  to  be  educated. 

Agriculture  is  extending ;  and  the  slave-trade,  since  the  treaty  with 
En^ind,  has  been  prohibited ;  but  large  numbers  of  slaves  are  still 
casUy  smuggled  by  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  and  although 
many  are  captured  by  British  cruisers,  yet  it  is  said  that  more  than  one 
half  of  the  vessels  escape,  and  smuggle  the  slaves  into  the  small  riven 
and  harbors,  bribing  the  collectors,  who  permit  them  to  be  landed.  After 
landing,  the  slaves  are  driven  into  the  woods,  where  they  are  secreted 
until  they  are  sold  to  the  planters  in  the  interior. 

The  slaves  do  not  increase,  as  procreation  is  prevented  as  much  as 
possible.  The  two  sexes  are  generally  locked  up  at  night  in  separate 
apartments.  The  number  of  slaves  imported  into  Rio  and  Bahia  pre- 
vious to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1830,  was  about  fmrty 
fhousand  a  year  for  the  former,  and  ten  thousand  for  the  latter,  as 
follows : 

miO.  BABIA. 


1828  ....  41,913  .  . 

.  .   8,860 

1829  ....  40,015  .  . 

.  .  12,808 

1830  half  year   29,777  .  . 

.  .   8,588 

About  one-third  of  these  were  lost  by  death,  leaving  two-tliirds  as  an 
accession  to  the  labor  of  the  country. 

The  number  annually  imported  since  1830,  contrary  to  law,  is  esti- 
mated at  seven  to  ten  thousand. 

In  speaking  of  the  apprehension  of  a  rise  of  the  blacks  in  the  prov- 
inces, the  weU-informed  seemed  to  entertain  no  kind  of  fear  of  such  an 
event.  I  was  told  that  Bahia  was  the  only  point  at  which  insurrections 
were  ever  likely  to  occur,  and  this  was  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Minas 
slaves,  who  are  very  intelligent,  and  capable  of  forming  organized 
bodies,  which  they  occasionally  have  done.  The  slaves  of  the  other 
provinces  are  of  a  mixed  character,  incapable  of  any  organization,  and 
from  having  been  taken  from  different  tribes  on  the  coast,  they  are 
more  or  less  hostile  to  each  other,  and  would  be  opposed  to  any  such  union. 

The  Brazilians  have  great  respect  for  foreigners  who  are  not  Portu- 
guese. The  latter  are  detested.  They  have  a  strong  bias  in  favor  rf 
3ie  United  States  and  the  American  government  generally.  They 
think  the  time  is  approaching  which  will  unite  the  people  of  this  conti- 
nent in  a  distinct  national  policy,  in  contradistinction  t«  that  of  Europe, 
and  in  rivalry  to  it.  They  are  vain  of  their  own  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, and  firmly  believe  that  a  high  destiny  awaits  Brazil.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  its  political  relations  with  other  countries,  is  seemingly  con- 
fiding and  liberal. 

The  population  of  the  empire,  taking  the  last  returns  of  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  guide,  is  estimated  at  five  millions 
No  census  has  yet  been  taken,  but  it  is  thought  to  exceed  tliis  number. 
The  scrutiny  formerly  exercised  by  the  government  into  their  domestic 
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aflfairs,  it  is  82ud,  caused  tbcnr  to  conceal  the  actual  number  of  persons 
iu  their  families.  Of  the  above  number  about  two  millions  are  slaves. 
The  population  of  Rio  in  1810  was  estimated  at  forty  thousand,  in 
1838  it  was  two  hundred  and  £ftj  thousand. 

The  national  debt  of  Brazil  amounts  to  one  hundred  million  milrees, 
or  sixty  million  dollars.  The  revenue  was  about  sixteen  million  of  dol- 
lars for  1838.     It  is  derived  principally  from  exports  and  imports. 

The  imports  amounted  to  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  but  the 
amount  of  exports  is  variously  stated.  Coffee  is  the  great  staple,  and 
more  than  ooe  hundred  and  twenty  million  of  pounds  were  exported  in 
1838-  It  is  derived  from  the  central  provinces,  and  the  exports  of  it 
have  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  exports  of  the 
southern  provinces  are  mostly  confined  to  hides  and  tallow ;  those  of 
the  northern,  to  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  increased.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty American  vessels  take  and  bring  cargoes  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  and  some  foreign  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  The 
consumption  of  American  flour  in  Rio  and  the  neighboring  country  has 
been,  during  the  same  year,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
barrels. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  every  thing  being  ready,  we  weighed  anchor 
and  dropped  down  the  harbor. 

Tho  winds  proved  light  and  variable  during  our  passage  to  Rio  Ne^ 
gro,  and  we  occasionally  experienced  a  southwesterly  current,  of  little 
strength.  On  the  18th  of  January,  when  seventy-eight  miles  distant 
from  tho  mouth  of  the  Rio  la  Plata,  we  passed  tlirough  the  discolored 
water  of  that  river. 

On  the  25th  we  discovered  the  coast,  whicli  is  a  line  of  low  sand- 
hills, without  trees,  and  it  exhibits  little  appearance  of  vegetation.  In 
the  evening  we  anchored  off  the  bar.  Having  Inx^n  led  to  believe  we 
should  be  boarded  by  pilots  on  our  anchoring  off  the  bar,  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  find  none,  and  no  endeavor  making  to  board  us, 
although  the  sea  was  quite  smootli.  The  only  appeai^auce  of  inliabit- 
ants  which  we  could  see  with  our  telescopes,  were  a  few  horsemen  sus- 
piciously reconnoitering  us  from  the  flagstaff,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  I 
then  concluded  to  dispatch  the  Sea-GuU  under  Lieutenant-Command- 
ant Ringgold  into  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  having  communication 
with  the  town,  directing  him  to  take  the  channel  leading  to  the  nortli- 
ward  and  westward,  as  shown  by  the  only  chart  we  had,  whilst  I  fol- 
lowed in  the  Flying-Fish,  with  the  scientific  gentlemen ;  it  proved  to  bo 
the  wrong  one,  and  on  the  tide  falling  the  schooners  both  grounded. 
Our  situation  was  not  the  most  agreeable ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  sea 
rising,  we  should  have  been  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  surf,  without 
any  escape  from  the  numerous  sand-bars.  The  Sea-Gull  having  got 
off,  finally  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  river,  after  thumping  heavily 
over  a  sand-bar,  with  some  fears  on  the  part  of  the  passengers,  but 
without  injury  to  the  vessel^  and  anchored,  after  dark,  about  half  a 
mile  up  the  river. 
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Shortly  after  the  schooner  anchored,  a  voice  was  heard  from  the 
shore,  ordering  a  boat  to  be  sent  immediately,  when  a  party  landed,  but 
no  one  was  found  to  receive  them.  Seeing  a  light  at  a  distance,  diey 
proceeded  towards  it ;  it  proved  to  be  the  pilot's  house,  a  long,  low, 
bam-like  buil(]||ig;  but  no  inhabitants  were  visible,  and  none  made 
their  appearance  until  our  party  had  taken  a  survey  of  the  premises. 
The  furniture  was  of  a  rude  and  scanty  description ;  a  table,  bench, 
two  or  three  bunks  in  one  comer,  and  in  another  a  number  of  arms, 
consisting  of  cutlasses,  carbines,  and  pikes,  in  good  order ;  in  the  others, 
various  accoutrements.  The  two  pilots,  one  an  Englishman  and  the 
other  a  Frenchman,  with  a  negro,  then  made  their  appearance,  and 
unravelled  the  mystery,  by  informing  them  that  the  vessels  had  be^ 
mistaken  for  the  French  squadron,  agnd  much  alarm  had  been  created 
by  our  visit ;  they  also  said  that  the  guard  of  about  thirty  Guachos 
were  in  ambush  near  where  they  landed,  with  the  intention  of  cutting 
our  party  off;  but  hearing  them  speaking  English,  they  found  to  their 
satisfaction  that  they  were  not  French.  They  also  stated  that  all  the 
inhabitants  living  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  had  fled  to  the  town,  and 
that  most  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  town  were  hurrying  off  to 
the  interior.  They  were  likewise  employed  driving  off  the  cattle,  and 
preparing  to  fire  the  country,  the  usual  mode  of  warfare,  anS  were  re- 
joiced to  identify  us  as  Americans. 

All  this  accounted  for  the  reconnoitering  that  we  had  observed,  and 
our  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  pilot.  What  still  more  alarmed  them 
was  the  different  vessels  firing  while  surveying,  and  our  making  the  at- 
tempt to  force  the  passage  in  the  small  vessels. 

The  captain  of  the  coast-guard  now  afforded  all  facilities,  and  a  pilot 
for  the  schooner  was  sent  on  board  to  take  her  up  the  river,  and  horses 
and  guides  were  furnished  for  a  party  to  visit  the  town. 

The  next  morning  a  detachment  of  lancers  arrived  from  the  governor, 
with  orders  not  to  allow  our  vessels  to  proceed  up,  and  that  the  pilot 
should  come  on  shore,  which  effectually  put  a  stop  to  our  plans ;  wbm 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  determined  to  go  by  land. 

It  caused  much  alarm  to  the  pilot,  who  entreated  the  officers  to  inter- 
cede with  the  governor  in  his  behalf,  and  for  that  of  the  captain  of  the 
coast-guard,  stating  that  their  lives  would  be  forfeited  for  having  at- 
tempted to  pilot  a  vessel  without  the  governor's  orders.  After  some 
delay,  a  party  proceeded  to  Carmen,  under  the  escort  of  Guachoe,  to 
wait  on  the  governor  or  commandant.  On  their  way  they  met  with  a 
cordial  welcome  from  all  they  passed,  as  the  minds  of  all  were  now  en- 
tirely relieved  from  fear,  and  great  delight  was  expressed  at  seeing  the 
North  Americans. 

These  Guachos  arc  generally  well  made,  tall,  and  muscular,  with 
swarthy  complexions,  black  eyes,  and  long  hair,  very  large  mustachios, 
and  remarkably  small  feet.  Their  costume  is  a  red  striped  shirt,  and 
white  dravrers,  large,  loose,  and  fringed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lee,  called 
calzoncillas.  Their  trowsers  {chilipa)  consist  of  two  yards  of  scarlet 
cloth,  which  is  sometimes  ornamented  at  the  comers ;  to  form  this  into 
any  thing  like  a  garment  appeared  strange  enough ;  yet,  when  it  is  on 
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tie  wearer  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  Turkish  trowsew. 
The  mode  in  which  it  is  put  on  is  to  confine  the  ends  ronnd  the 
waist  b;  a  girdle,  {(riando,)  the  middle  of  the  cloth  passing  down  be- 
tween the  legs,  while  the  ends  fall  over  th»  girdle.  On  the  head  was 
worn  a  red,  conical  cap  surmoantcd  by  a  tassel. 

Their  ridii^-boots  or  legrings  are  made  of  the  hide  from  the  leg  of 
a  horse.  This  is  stripped  otT  and  put  on  the  leg  while  yet  green,  where 
it  is  suffered  to  dry,  and  remain  untU  worn  out.  They  fit  yery  closely 
to  the  foot,  like  a  stocking.  The  two  largest  toes  of  each  foot  were 
uncovered,  for  the  oonvenience.of  putting  them  into  the  stirrup,  which 
ia  only  large  enough  to  admit  them.  A  long  knife  in  the  girdle  com- 
pletes the^ 


The  Rio  Negro  b  navigable  for  boats  to  the  village  of  Chichula,  two 
hundred  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  distance  across  the  country  to  Buenos  Ayres  is  but  five  hundred 
miles,  yet  it  requires  fifteen  days  to  communicate  with  it ;  the  governor 
had  received  no  advices  or  information  for  the  last  two  months  from 
that  place.  The  route  is  very  uncertain,  owing  to  the  hordes  of  hoetile 
Indians. 

Grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  thrive  well,  and  with  proper  industry 
might  be  produced  in  ahmidance. 

The  climate  is  delightful,  and  cold  weather  ia  seldom  felt,  althm^ 
ice  has  occasionally  been  seen  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Bullocks  and  horses  are  the  prmcipal  articles  of  trade ;  indeed  they 
constitute  the  legal  tender  of  the  country.  The  former  are  worth  from 
five  to  ten  dolUre,  according  to  age  ;  wild  horses,  two  or  three  dollars, 
and  if  broken  to  the  saddle,  ten  or  fifteen. 

The  tariff  of  duties  is  the  same  as  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  the  late 
reduction  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  during  the  blockade  did  not  extend 
(o  this  place. 

The  Indians  that  are  accustomed  to  visit  this  place  (Carmen)  for  tlie 
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purpose  of  war  or  trade  are  of  four  different  tribes,  viz  :  Pampa.^, 
Ancascs,  Tehuiliclics,  or  Telieulohcs,  and  Chilenos.  The  two  former 
occupy  the  territory  to  tlie  north  of  the  Rio  Ne^  as  far  as  the  Rio 
Colorado.  The  Tehuilich^  are  from  tlie  monntains  to  the  south,  ud 
the  Chilenos  from  the  southwest. 

During  the  infancy  of  the  settlement,  and  until  of  late  years,  these 
Indians  were  extremely  troublesome,  making  descents  upon  the  place, 
and  ravaging  the  out])05ts,  waylaying  all  who  were  not  on  their  guard, 
*  killing  them,  and  retreating  rapidly  on  their  i^ild  steeds,  with  thdr 
booty,  to  the  pampas  and  mountains.  The  Spaniar<l8  frequently  retali- 
ated, and,  by  the  superiority  of  their  arms  and  discipline,  inflicted  snm- 
mary  punislunent  on  them.  The  last  attack  of  the  Indians  was  made 
in  1832,  when  tliey  met  with  such  an  overwhelming  defeat,  that  they 
have  not  ventured  to  make  another ;  yet  the  garrison  is  always  kept  in 
anxiety  for  fear  of  attacks. 

The  weapons  usual  in  their  warfare  are  a  long  lance  and  the  ballos, 
such  as  is  used  in  taking  the  ostrich  and  throwing  cattle,  which  they 
use  with  great  dexterity.  This  consists  of  a  thong  of  liide,  four  feet  in 
length,  with  a  leaden  ball  at  each  end,  which  the  horseman  grasps  in 
the  middle,  and  gives  the  balls  a  rotary  motion  by  whirling  them  aboTe 
his  head,  then  dashing  on  to  the  attack,  he  throws  it  when  within  range 
with  unerring  aim,  and  seldom  fails  to  disable  his  enemy.  The  Indians 
who  are  most  feared  are  the  Chilenos.  The  Tehuiliches,  notwithstand- 
ing their  immense  size,  are  considered  little  better  than  cowards. 

All  the  information  gained  here  tended  to  confirm  the  general  im- 
pression that  tlie  Tehuiliches  or  Patagonians  are  above  the  ordinarr 
height  of  men,  generally  above  six  feet ;  and  the  minister  asserted  that 
he  had  often  seen  them  above  seven  English  feet.  We  had  not  any 
personal  opportunity  to  verify  tliis  statement,  the  Indians  being  only  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  tliis  post  once  a  year,  to  obtain  supplies,  viz :  in 
die  month  of  March,  at  which  time  a  vessel  usually  visits  the  place. 

The  few  Indians  who  inhabit  the  huts  or  toldos  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  river  are  converted,  and  are  termed  Indies  Mansos  ;  they  are  a 

mixture  of  all  the  tribes,  and  so  much  changed  in  habits  and  dress  fwm 

their  former  cwidition  and  mode  of  life,  that  an  accurate  idea  could  not 

i  be  formed  of  their  natural  character.     They  were  none  of  them  above 

the  middle  height;  their  Hmbs  were  usually  full  and  well  formed; 
their  complexion  a  browni.sh  copper,  with  coar.se  straiglit  black  hair, 
growuig  very  low  on  the  forehead  ;  this  is  suflfered  to  gix)w  long,  and 
hangs  down  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  adding  much  to  the  wildness  of 
their  appearance.  Their  foreheads  are  low  and  narrow  towards  the 
top,  their  eyes  small,  black,  and  deep  set.  Some  were  observed  with 
their  eyes  set  Chinese-like.  The  resemblance  was  somewhat  increased 
by  tibe  width  of  the  face,  which  was  a  particular  characteristic.  The 
nose  is  usually  a  little  flattened  at  the  root,  and  wide  at  the  nostrilB, 
the  lips  full,  and  the  chin  not  promuient.  The  expressions  of  their 
countenance  betoken  neither  intellect  nor  vivacity.  The  men  were 
generally  decked  out  in  tawdry  finery,  partly  after  the  Spanish  fashion ; 
the  women  had  only  the  chihpa  to  cover  their  nakedness. 
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Of  the  Ancascs  very  Ettle  appears  to  be  known ;  they  live  towards 
the  north,  speak  a  peciiliar  language,  and  are  inferior  to  the  rest  in 
stature. 

The  Chilenos  are  derived  from  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  and 
are  predatory  bands  of  the  great  Araucanian  nati<m. 

The  Peulches,  including  the  Pampas  and  Tehuiliches,  Falkner,  in 
his  account  of  <^  country^  describes  as  inhabiting  the  portion  south 
of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras ;  they  are 
scattered  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior*  Those  to  the  north  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  are  generally  known  under  tihe  name  of  the  Pampas 
Indians ;  they  call  themselves  Chechehets.  Those  to  the  south  of  that 
river  are  termed  Tehuiliches ;  they  inhabit  the  table-land  between  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  desert  plains  (^  the  coast. 

These  people  are  rep:(sented  as  of  gigantic  stature,  aud  itjs  said  by 
the  resid^mts  that  those  horn  the  south  are  generally  taller  ujan  those 
from  any  other  port ;  and  Indians  are  said  to  have  been  mot  with  whd 
•re  distinguished  for  tli<dr  gigantic  height  and  vrelJ-forined  liiiibs ;  but 
Ihis  rest!«  on  vague  authority. 

The  Guachos  and  Indians  are  of  course  good  horsemen,  being  trained 
to  it  from  their  infancy.  Indeed  they  may  be  sai<l  to  live  on  horseback, 
«iid  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  are  seen  to  walk  any  distance,  however 
short. 

Their  dress,  although  uncouth  and  ill-arranged,  is  comfortable,  and 
picturesque  when  they  are  on  horseback,  particularly  when  at  full 
speed  in  search  of  a  bullock  to  lasso.  The  ease  and  nonchalance  with 
which  a  Ouacho  mounts  his  steed,  arranges  himself  in  the  saddle, 
<|nietly  trotting  off,  lasso  in  hand,  to  select  his  victim,  and  detach  it 
from  the  herd ;  then  the  eager  chase,  the  furious  speed  of  the  horse,  the 
flying  dress  of  the  Guacho,  with  upraised  arm  whirling  his  lasso,  the 
terror  of  the  animal,  the  throw  of  the  lasso,  and  instantaneous  overthrow 
of  the  bullock,  all  the  work  of  an  instant,  excited  both  our  admiration 
and  astonishment.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  animation  of  both  horse 
and  rider  on  these  occasions. 

Mr.  Waldron,  our  purser,  made  an  endeavor  to  purchase  some  vege- 
tables for  the  crews  from  an  estancia  on  the  river-side,  of  which  an  oH 
Spaniard  was  the  0¥mer,  thus  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  disi)Osing 
of  many  of  them  ;  but  the  conditions  were,  that  the  articles  must  be  en 
the  beach  in  a  few  hours,  which  was  ample  time  to  have  dug  up  an  acre. 
As  soon,  however,  as  he  learned  these  terms,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  declared  the  thing  impossible,  took  do¥m  his  guitar,  seated  himself 
in  front  of  his  house,  and  began  to  play  a  lively  air,  which  his  two  sons 
accompanied  with  their  voices. 

The  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  composed  of  sand- 
hills, of  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  covered  with  a  scattered 
growth  of  grass,  which  prevents  the  sand  from  blowing  away.  These 
gradually  rise  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  except  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  river,  where  the  bank  is  perpendicular ;  at  this  height  t\\Q 
ground  stretches  away  in  a  level  prairie,  without  a  single  tree  to  break  the 
anonotony  of  the  scene,  and  affords  a  view  as  uninterrupted  as  the  ocean. 
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The  only  verdure  on  the  prairie  is  a  small  shrub,  which,  when  tke 
lower  branches  are  trimmed  off,  serves  a  useful  purpose.  From  an 
optical  illusion  (the  effect  of  refraction)  they  appear,  when  thus  trimmed, 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  sisBed  apple-tree,  and  one  is  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  them,  on  a  near  approach,  no  higher  than  the  surrounding  shrubs, 
four  or  five  feet.  Shrubs  are  trimmed  in  this  manner  at  distances  of 
about  half  a  mile  from  each  other,  and  are  used  as  guide-posts  on  the 
prairie.  A  similar  optical  effect  is  spoken  of  by  traveUers  on  the 
steppes  of  Russia. 

Game  is  most  plentiful,  consisting  of  deer,  guanacoes,  and  caviis, 
cassowaries,  partridges,  bustards,  ducks,  &c.  Armadillos  were  com- 
mon, and  the  ostrich  was  frequently  seen ;  porcui)ine8  are  also  said  to 
be  found.  The  cavias  were  seen  running  about  in  single  file,  with  t 
sort  of  halting  eait. 

The  wiflth  of  the  river  is  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  ;  it  has  a  rapid 
current,  and  a  large  body  of  water  is  carried  by  it  to  the  ocean. 

No  springs  were  observed  in  the  vicinity,  or  any  trace  of  mnniog 
water,  exct^|)t  in  the  river.  The  water  from  the  rains  collects  in  the 
depressions,  niul  forms  large  ponds,  covering  acre^  of  ground,  bat  oolj 
a  few  inchu-  in  depth. 

The  winters  are  represented  as  very  mild ;  snow  does  fall,  but  it  dis- 
appears in  a  tVw  hours.  Ice  is  seldom  seen,  though  frosts  appear  to  be 
frequent  in  the  winter. 

The  vegetation  of  the  uplands  bears  the  marks  of  long-continued 
droughts*  in  an  absence  of  trees*  and  the  roots  of  plants  penetrating 
vertically.  The  stunttil  appearance  ef  the  shrubs*  branching  from 
their  base*  their  brandies  dense*  ngid,  and  impenetrable*  usuallv  grow- 
ing into  spines ;  the  smallne^  of  their  leaves*  and  their  texture*,  which 
is  dry,  coriaceous*  and  hardly  deciduous ;  together  with  the  genenl 
brown  aspect  of  the  landscape*  all  denote  a  vegetation  adapted  to  endure 
or  escape  drought. 

£1  Carmen  may  be  termetl  a  convict  settlement ;  for  culprits  and 
exiles  are  sent  here  from  Buenos  Ayrts.  The  garrison  is  composed  of 
about  two  hundreil  soKliers,  principally  African  and  Brazilian  shive!>T 
brought  here  during  tlie  Banda  Orioutal  war.  Among  them  we  found 
a  person  who  called  himself  an  American,  from  Rhode  Island*  by  name 
Benjamin  Hanleiu  junior^  wlio  was  de^in.*us  of  claiming  our  protection. 
He  was  of  small  stature*  slender  make*  an«l  a  light  complexion,  with  a 
mild  expression  of  countenance*  and  about  thirty  years  of  age.  His 
storv  was*  that  he  had  been  bv  chance  in  Buenos  Avres  at  the  time 
when  the  government  was  in  want  of  troops*  and  that  he  was  seized  and 
compelleil  to  enlist-  On  int  quiring,  however,  of  the  governor,  it  proved 
that  he  had  been  engagv^^l  iu  a  riot  at  Buenos  Ayres*  in  which  he  had 
killed  two  or  thret*  men*  aR«i  c«>mmitteil  other  outrages,  for  which  he 
had  been  cv>udemQed  to  'leath,  but  on  the  interces<«ion  of  a  friend,  the 
sentence  was  commute  I  to  thas  of  exile  as  a  soldier  at  this  place.  His 
further  history  is*  that  not  long  since  he  formed  the  plan  of  desertiDg 
with  anothor  omnct,  by  seizing  aa  English  trading  vessel*  in  the  ab- 
senoe  of  the  capt^  azid  part  of  Ae  orew,  and  making  off  with  her. 
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^Lich  he  was  fully  aLle  to  accomplish,  being  an  excellent  sailor.  The 
night,  however,  before  the  day  fixed  on  for  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  got  intoxicated,  discovered  the  whole  design,  and  received  the  severe 
punishment  of  twelve  hundred  lashes,  at  three  different  times. 

On  the  morning  of  the  departure  of  the  schooner,  he  effected  his 
escape  from  the  town,  and  swam  off  to  the  schooner.  He  was  recog- 
nized by  an  officer,  who  knew  his  history  in  part,  namely,  that  he  had 
become  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  and  had  been  an  outcast  from  his 
father's  house  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  told  that  he  could  not  be 
received  on  board,  and  a  boat  landed  him  again. 

On  the  3d  of  February  we  got  under  way,  and  were  glad  to  leave  an 
exposed  and  unpleasant  anchorage. 

On  the  13th  we  made  Staten  Land,  ard  soon  afterwards  Cape  St. 
Diego,  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  land  was  broken,  high,  and  desolate. 
The  Straits  of  Le  Maire  were  before  us  :  we  were  just  m  time  to  take 
the  tide,  and  with  a  fair  wind  we  sailed  rapidly  through  the  strait, 
passing  its  whirls  and  eddies,  now  quite  smooth,  but  in  a  short  time  to 
become  vexed  and  fretted  by  the  returning  tide.  The  squadron  glided 
along  with  all  its  canvass  spread  to  the  breeze,  scarcely  making  a  ripple 
under  the  bows.  The  day  was  a  remarkably  fine  one  for  this  climate, 
and  the  sight  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  desolate  appearance  of  the 
shores. 

The  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego  presents  the  same  general  character 
throughout,  of  high,  broken,  and  rugged  land,  which  appears  of  a  uni- 
form elevation  of  about  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet,  with  here 
and  there  a  peak  or  mountain  covered  with  snow,  rising  to  some  four  or 
five  thousand  feet.  The  whole  wears  a  sombre  and  desolate  aspect. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  iron-bound,  with  many  high  and  isolated  rocks, 
that  have  become  detached  from  the  land  apparently  by  the  wear  of 
ages.  Numerous  imexpected  indentations  occur  all  along  the  coast, 
many  of  them  forming  harbors  for  small  vessels,  and  some  of  them  very 
safe  ones. 

In  passing  Cape  Horn  the  weather  was  delightful.  We  sailed  with- 
in two  miles  of  this  dreaded  promontory,  and  could  not  but  admire  its 
worn  and  weather-beaten  sides,  that  have  so  long  been  invested  with 
all  the  terrors  that  can  beset  sailors.  Here  we  first  encountered  the 
long  swell  of  the  Pacific,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  surface. 
Altnough  tlie  landscape  was  covered  with  snow,  the  lowest  temperature 
we  had  yet  experienced  was  40°  Fahrenheit. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1839,  at  half-past  6  a.  m.,  anchored  in 
Orange  Harbor.     Here  we  found  the  Relief  and  tenders,  all  well. 

The  Relief,  while  at  Good  Success  Bay,  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  the  natives.  As  the  boats  approached  the  shore,  the 
natives  began  shouting,  and  advanced  towards  them  on  their  landing 
without  fear,  exhibiting  a  pleasant  air,  and  apparently  with  every  feel- 
ing of  confidence ;  they  were  all  unarmed.  An  old  man,  who  was  the 
chief,  came  forward  to  salute  them,  first  by  patting  his  own  breast 
several  times,  and  then  that  of  each  individual  of  the  party,  making 
use  of  the  word  cu'char4ie,  dwelling  on  the  first  sylli^le,  and  accent- 
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iog  the  last,  in  &  whining  tone  of  voico.  The  meaning  of  cn-char-lie  H 
was  impossible  to  divine,  for  it  was  used  for  everything.  After  this 
ceremony  they  returned  to  the  thicket,  and  brought  forth  their  bov« 
and  arrows.  These  people  were  admirable  mimicF,  and  wonM  repeat 
all  kinds  of  sounds,  including  words,  with  great  accuracy ;  the  imitatioD 
was  often  quite  ridiculous.  They  were  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
gnsnacoe  skin,  which  covered  them  from  the  shoulders  to  the  knee?. 

The  party  of  natives  were  seventeen  in  number,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  were  above  the  European  height.  The  chief,  who  me 
the  oldest  man  among  them,  was  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and  of  am- 
paratively  low  stature ;  his  son  was  one  of  the  tallest,  and  above  sii 
feet  in  height.  They  had  good  figures  and  pleasant- looking  connte- 
nances,  low  foreheads,  and  high  cheek-bones,  with  broad  faces,  the  lower 
part  projecting ;  tlicir  hair  was  coarse,  and  cut  short  on  the  cron, 
leaving  a  narrow  border  of  hnir  hnn^ng  don-n ;  over  this  thev  wot*  t 
kind  of  cap  or  band  of  skin  or  woollen  yam.  The  front  teeth  of  all  rf 
them  were  very  much  woni,  more  nppareut,  however,  in  the  old  than  in 
ttte  joong.     On  one  foot  they  wore  a  rude  skin  sandal. 


Many  of  tliem  had  their  faces  painted  m  red  ai  d  black  stripes,  widi 
ola^  soot  and  asties  Ther  ithole  appearance  together  with  thw 
ihflamed  and  sore  eyes  was  filthy  and  disgust  ng  fhey  were  thought 
by  the  officers  more  nearly  to  appriiach  to  the  Patagonians  than  any 
oil  er  native^,  and  were  supposed  to  be  a  small  tr  be  who  risit  tliie  part 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  in  the  summer  montlis ;  they  are  entirely  different 
from  the  Potchcrus,  whom  we  saw  at  Orange  Harbor. 

The^  had  little  apparent  curioBitr*]  uid  no^ng  seemed  to  attract  W 
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c&aBo  tbem  surprise.  Though  they  are  a  simple  race,  they  are  not 
waDting  in  cunning ;  and  it  waa  with  greatdifficalty  that  they  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  trade,  which  they 
however  did,  after  aaking  permission  from  their  chief :  this  was  always 
necessary  for  tbem  to  obtain  before  closing  a  bargain.  They  have  hod 
communicatioD  frequently  before  with  Europeans ;  pieces  of  many  orti- 
'cloB  of  European  manufacture  were  seen  in  tb^  possessiiHi,  such  an 
glass  beads,  &c.  They  refused  tobacco,  whiskey,  bread,  or  meat,  and 
were  only  desirous  of  getting  old  iron,  nAils,  and  pieces  of  hoop-iron. 

Their  food  coosists  principally  of  fish  and  shell-fish.  Their  fishing 
apparatus  is  nude  cS  we  doreal  fin  of  a  fish,  tied  to  a  thin  slip  of  whale- 
bone, in  the  form  of  a  barb  ;  this  serves  as  a  good  hook,  and  with  it 
they  obtain  a  supply  tX  this  food.  Their  arms  consisted  altogether  of 
bows  and  arrows.  The  natiTes  had  Uie  common  dog,  which  they  seemed 
to  priae  much. 

The  promioent  plants  were  Berberes,  Winteria,  Vactnnium,  Asdro- 
meda,  Compositse,  (some  woody,)  Cnicifcrte,  UmbelUferBe,  faj.  A 
number  of  these  were  juat  puttii^  fortii  their  flowering  boda.  Scarvy- 
graeaes  and  wild  celery  abounded. 
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TERRA  DEL  FU^GO— SOUTHERN  CRUISE. 

OEAMQB  HAEBOE — IfUOH  OF  THB  8QUADKO!f*8   OPKEATIOMB — NAXIVBI — THKI&    APPBAmAVOB— 

TBSIB  HUTB — ^TEEIE  TALENT  FOE  Xllf  lOET — TBSIE  FOOD-^PEPAETUES  OF  POEPOlSE ^WBALE 

SHIP— ^HEIGHT  OF  WAVES — ^EINO  OEOEOE's  ISLAND— o'bEIEN^S  AND  A8PLAND*6  ISLANDS — 
PALM EE's  LAND — ADVENTDEE  ISLETS — 8EA-OULL  OubSEED  TO  EETUEN — EETUEN  OP  TBS  POE- 
POIBB-— ELEPHAirr  ISLAND— GOOD  SUCCESS  BAT — BOAT  DETAINEI> — ATTEMPT  TO  EBLBTE— 
AOCIDENT — FUETHEE  ATTEMPT  TO  EEUETE  THE  PAETT — POEPOlSE  COMPELLED  TO  rUT  TO 
SEA — EETUEN  TO  GOOD  SUCCESS  BAT — PAETT  JOIK— THEIE  TRANSACTIONS — LEA  YE  GOOD  SUC- 
CESS BAT — ^NASSAU  BAT — ^NATITES — OEANOE  HAEB(Ml — SEA-GULL — DECEPTION  ISLAND— TEH- 
PEEATUEE — ^YISIT  TO  CEATEE — FOECB  OF  WIND— SEA-GULL  SENT  IN  SEAEOH.  OF  1,AUN0H — 
LOSS  OF  THAT  BOAT — ^AEEIVAL  OF  FLT1NG-FI8H. 

O&ANGE  Harbor  is  on  the  western  side  of  Nassau  Bay,  separated 
and  protected  from  it  by  Burnt  Island.  It  is  nearly  land-locked,  and 
is  the  safest  harbor  on  the  coast.  The  hills  on  each  side,  after  several 
undulations,  rise  into  conical  peaks,  and  the  naked  roek  is  everywhere 
broken  into  a  jagged  outline,  with  no  creeping  plants  to  soften  or  take 
off  its  harshness.  Everything  hits  a  bleak  ai^i  wintry  appearance,  and 
is  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  climate ;  yet  the  scenery  about  it  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  undulating  hills,  which  are 
covered  with  evergreen  foliage.  Distant  mountains,  some  of  which  are 
capped  with  snow,  shooting  up  in  a  variety  pf  forms,  seen  beyond  the 
extensive  bays,  form  a  fine  background.  From  the  vessels,  the  hills 
look  like  smooth  downs,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  inclemency  and  fitful- 
ness  of  the  weather,  they  might  be  contemplated  with  some  pleasure. 

The  hills  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  beech,  birch,  willow,  and 
winter-bark.  Some  of  the  former  trees  are  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  hav- 
ing all  their  tops  bent  to  the  northeast  by  the  prevailing  southwest 
winds.  They  are  remarkably  even  as  to  height,  having  more  the  look, 
at  a  distance,  of  heath  than  of  forest-trees. 

The  whole  coast  has  the  appearance  of  being  of  recent  volcanic  rocks, 
but  all  our  investigations  tended  to  prove  the  contrary.  We  nowhere 
found  any  cellular  lava,  pumice,  or  obsidian,  nor  was  there  any  granite 
or  other  primitive  rock  seen.  The  rock  was  trachytic,  or  of  trap  forma- 
tion, apparently  having  undergone  more  or  less  action  by  fire. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  Orange  Harbor,  active  preparations 
were  made  for  a  short  cruise  to  the  Antarctic. 

Agreeably  to  my  instructions,  such  disposition  was  made  of  the  squad- 
ron as  seemed  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  necessary  results  in  the 
different  departments.    Captain  Hudson,  with  the  Peacock,  and  the  Flj* 
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iiig-Fish,  under  Lieutenant  Walker,  as  a  tender,  were  ordered  to  the 
westward,  as  far  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Cook.  I  went  in  the  Porpoise, 
Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  accompanied  by  the  Sea-GuU,  Lieu- 
tenant Johnson,  to  pass  to  the  south,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
exploring  the  southeast  side  of  Palmer's  Land,  or,  should  an  opportu- 
nity offer,  of  proceeding  further  south.  The  Relief,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Long,  was  ordered  into  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  through  the 
Brecknock  Passage  and  Cockbum's  Sound,  with  part  of  the  genuemen 
of  the  scientific  corps,  in  order  to  enlarge  our  field  of  operations.  Mr. 
Peale  volunteered  to  go  south  in  the  Peacock. 

The  Vincennes  was  safely  moored  in  Orange  Harbor,  and  left  under 
the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Cntven,  to  carry  on  the  investigations,  surveys, 
&c.  &c.  Messrs.  Couthouy  and  Drayton,  of  the  scientific  corps,  re- 
mained in  the  Vincennes.  Lieutenant  Carr  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
observatory. 

The  vessels  were  well  supplied  with  fuel,  provisions,  and  various  anti- 
scorbutics, for  ten  months.  A  spot  for  the  observatory  was  fixed 
upon,  and  orders  left  for  the  duties  to  be  performed  during  the  absence 
of  the  squadron. 

Before  our  departure  from  Orange  Harbor,  a  bark  canoe  came  along- 
side with  an  Indian,  his  squaw,  and  four  children.  The  tribe  to  whicn 
they  belonged  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Petcherai  Indians.  They 
were  entirely  naked,,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin, 
only  sufficient  to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the 
side  from  which  the  wind  blows,  affording  them  some  little  shelter  against 
its  piercing  influence. 

They  were  not  more  than  five  feet  high,  of  a  light  copper-color,  which 
is  much  concealed  by  smut  and  dirt,  particularly  on  their  faces,  which 
they  mark  vertically  with  charcoal.  They  have  short  faces,  narrow 
foreheads,  and  high  cheek-bones.  Their  eyes  are  small  and  usually 
black,  the  upper  eyelids  in  the  inner  comer  overlapping  the  imder  one, 
and  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  Their  nose  is 
broad  and  flat,  with  wide-spread  nostrils,  mouth  large,  teeth  white,  large, 
and  regular.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  and  black,  hanging  over  the  face, 
and  is  covered  with  white  ashes,  which  gives  them  a  hideous  appearance. 
The  whole  face  is  compressed.  Their  bodies  are  remarkable  from  the 
great  development  of  the  chest,  shoulders,  and  vertebral  column ;  their 
arms  are  long,  and  out  of  proportion ;  their  legs  small,  and  ill-made. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  the  size  of  the  ankle  and  leg ; 
and  when  standing,  the  skin  at  the  knee  hangs  in  a  large,  loose  fold.  In 
some,  the  muscles  of  the  leg  appear  almost  wanting,  and  possess  very 
little  strength.  This  want  of  development  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs. 
Is  owing  to  their  constant  sitting  posture,  both  in  their  huts  and  canoes. 
Their  skin  is  sensibly  colder  than  ours.  It  is  impossible  to  fancy  any- 
thing in  human  nature  more  filthy.  They  are  an  ill-shapen  and  ugly 
race.  They  have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  articles,  even 
of  those  that  one  would  suppose  were  of  the  utmost  use  to  them,  such 
as  iron  and  glass-ware.  A  glass  bottle  broken  into  pieces,  is  valued  as 
much  as  a  kmfe.    Red  flannel,  torn  into  stripes,  pleases  them  more  thaa 
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in  tJie  piece ;  tbcy  wouud  it  around  their  Leads,  as  a.  kind  of  tDrbao,  n 
it  waa  amusing  to  see  their  satisfaction  at  this  small  acqnisitiMi. 


The  children  were  quite  small,  and  nestled  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  ca- 
noe on  some  dry  grass.  The  woman  and  eldest  boy  paddled  the  canoe, 
the  man  being  ranployed  to  bail  out  the  water  and  attend  to  the  fire, 
wliich  b  always  carried  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  on  a  few  stones  aad 
ashes,  which  the  water  BiuToundB. 

Their  canoes  are  constructed  of  bark,  are  very  frail,  and  seired  willi 
shreds  of  whalebone,  seal-skin,  and  twigs.  Tney  are  sharp  at  bodi 
ends,  and  are  kept  in  shape  as  well  as  strengthened  by  a  Dumber  irf 
stretchers  lashed  to  the  gunwale. 

These  Indians  seldom  venture  outside  the  kelp,  by  the  aid  of  which  , 
thev  pull  themselves  along ;  and  their  paddles  are  so  small  as  to  be  itf 
little  use  in  propelling  their  canoes,  unless  it  is  calm. 

Their  huts  are  generally  found  built  close  to  the  shore,  at  the  head 
of  some  small  bay,  in  a  secluded  spot,  and  sheltered  from  the  prevultng 
winds.  They  arc  built  of  boughs  or  small  trees,  stuck  in  the  earth, 
and  brought  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  firmly  bound  by  bark, 
sedge,  and  twigs.  Smaller  branches  are  then  interlaced,  forming  a 
tolerably  compact  wicker-work,  and  on  this,  grass,  turf,  and  bark  ar« 
laid,  making  the  hut  quite  warm,  and  impcrrious  to  the  wind  and  snow, 
thou^  not  quite  so  to  the  rain.  The  usual  dimeosious  of  these  hntfi 
are  seven  or  eight  feet  in  t^ameter,  f^d  about  four  or  five  feet  in  height. 
They  have  an  oval  hole  to  cre^  in  at.    The  fire  is  built  in  a  small  ex- 
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cavation  in  the  middle  of  the  hut.  The  floor  is  of  clay,  -which  has  the 
uppoarance  of  having  been  well  kaeaded.  The  usual*  accompauiment 
of  a  i  ut  is  a  conical  pile  of  muacic  and  limpet  shells  opposite  the  door, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  hut  itself. 


These  natives  are  never  seen  bat  in  their  huts  or  canoes.  The  im- 
pediments to  their  couimunication  hv  land  are  grt-nt,  growing  out  of  the 
mountainous  and  ntcky  character  of  the  country,  iut_'rsocted  ivith  inlets 
deep  and  impassabk-,  imd  in  most  places  bounded  by  ahnipt  precipices, 
t<^ether  with  a  soil  which  may  bo  termed  a  quagmire,  on  wliieli  it  is 
difficult  to  walk.  This  prevails  oo  the  hills  as  wcT!  as  in  the  plains  and 
valleys.  The  impenetrable  nature  of  the  forest,  with  the  dense  mider- 
growth  of  thorny  bushes,  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  overcome  or 
contend  with  these  difGculties.  They  appear  to  live  in  families,  and 
not  in  tribes,  and  do  not  seem  to  acknowledge  any  chief. 

On  the  11th  of  March  three  bark  canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men, 
four  vomen,  and  a  girl  about  sixteen  years  old,  four  little  boys,  and 
four  infanta,  one  of  the  latter  about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.  The 
thermometer  was  at  46"  Fahrenheit,  They  had  rude  weapons,  viz : 
slings  to  throw  stones,  three  rude  spears,  pointed  at  the  end  with  bone, 
and  notched  on  one  side  with  barbed  teeth.  With  this  they  catch  their 
fish,  which  are  in  great  quantities  amon^  the  kelp.  Two  of  the  natives 
were  induced  to  come  on  board,  after  tney  bad  been  alongside  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour,  and  received  many  presents,  for  which  they  gave  tlicir 
spears,  a  dog,  and  some  of  their  rude  native  trinkets.  They  did  not 
show  or  express  surprise  at  anything  on  board,  except  when  seeing  one 
of  the  carpenters  engaged  in  boring  a  hole  with  a  screw-auger  througJi 
a  plank,  wnich  would  have  been  &  long  task  for  tlicm.  They  were  very 
talkative,  smiling  when  spoken  to,  and  often  bursting  into  loud  laughter. 
but  instantly  settling  into  their  natural  serious  and  sober  cast. 

They  were  found  to  be  great  mimics,  both  in  gesture  and  sound,  and 
would  repeat  any  word  of  our  language,  with  great  correctness  of  pro- 
nunciation. Their  imitations  of  sounds  were  truly  astonishing.  One 
of  them  ascendi>d  and  descended  the  octave  perfectly,  followin;^  the 
sounds  of  the  violin  correctly.  It  was  then  found  lie  could  sounti  the 
common  chords,  and  follow  through  the  semitone  scale,  with  scarcely  an 
error.     They  have  all  mnsical  voices,  speak  in  tlie  note  G  sharp,  end- 
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ing  with  the  semitone  A,  when  asking  for  presents,  and  irere  oontinmny 
singing. 

Their  mimicry  became  at  length  annoying,  and  precluded  our  gettii^ 
at  any  of  their  words  or  ideas.  It  not  only  extended  to  words  or  sounds^ 
but  actions  also,  and  was  at  times  truly  ridiculous.  The  usual  manner 
of  interrogating  for  names  was  quite  unsuccessful.  On  pointing  to  the 
nose,  for  mstance,  they  did  the  8ame#  Anything  they  saw  done  tfaey 
would  mimic,  and  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  accuracy^  On  tiiese 
canoes  approaching  tiie  ship,  the  principal  one  ol  the  family,  or  chief, 
standing  up  in  his  canoe,  made  a  harangue.  Altiiough  they  have  been 
heard  to  shout  quite  loud,  yet  they  cannot  endure  a  noise ;  and  when 
the  drum  beat,  or  a  gun  was  fired,  tfaey  invariaUy  stopped  their  ears^ 
They  nlways  speak  to  each  other  in  a  whisper.  The  men  are  ezceed- 
^R^J  jealous  m  their  women,  and  will  liot  allow  any  one^  if  they  can 
help  it,  to  enter  their  huts,  particularly  boys. 

The  women  were  never  suffered  to  come  on  board.  They  appeared 
modest  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  They  never  move  from  a  sitting 
posture,  or  rather  a  squat^  with  their  knees  close  together,  reaching  to 
their  chin,  their  feet  in  contact,  and  touching  the  lower  part  of  the  body^ 
They  are  extremely  ugly.  Their  hands  and  feet  were  small  and  well- 
shaped,  and  fi*om  appearanoc  they  are  not  accustomed  to  do  any  hard 
work.  They  appear  very  fond,  and  seem  careful  of  their  young 
children,  though  on  several  occasions  they  offered  them  for  sale  for  a 
trifle.  They  have  their  faces  smutted  all  over,  and  it  was  thought, 
from  the  hideous  appearance  of  the  females,  produced  in  part  by  their 
being  painted  and  suiuttod,  that  they  had  been  disfigured  by  *the  men 
previous  to  coming  alongside.  It  was  remarked  that  when  one  of  them 
saw  herself  in  a  looldng-gla^s,  she  burst  into  tears,  as  Jack  thought, 
from  pure  mortification r 

The  men  are  employed  in  building  the  huts,  obtaining  food,  and  prO' 
riding  for  their  otlier  wants.  The  women  were  generally  seen  paddling 
their  canoes. 

When  this  party  of  natives  left  the  ship  and  reached  the  shore,  the 
women  remained  in  their  canoes,  and  the  men  began  building  their  tem- 
porary huts  ;  the  little  children  were  seen  capering  quite  naked  on  tht* 
beach,  although  the  thermometer  was  at  40"^.  On  the  hut  being  fin- 
ished, which  occupied  about  an  hour,  the  women  went  on  shore  to  take 
possession  of  it.     They  all  seemed  quite  happy  and  contented. 

Before  they  left  the  ship,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  dressed  in  old 
clothes,  that  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  officers  and  men,  who  aU 
showed  themselves  extremelv  anxious  "to  make  them  comfortable."' 
This  gave  rise  to  much  merriment,  as  Jack  was  not  disposed  to  allow  any 
difficulties  to  interfere  in  the  fitting.  If  the  jackets  proved  too  tight 
across  the  shoulders,  which  they  invariably  were,  a  slit  down  ihe  back 
effectually  remedied  the  defect.  If  a  pair  of  trowsers  was  found  toa 
small  around  the  waist,  the  knife  was  again  resorted  to,  and  in  some 
eases  a  fit  was  made  by  severing  the  legs.  The  most  difficult  fit,  and 
the  one  which  produced  the  most  merriment,  was  that  of  a  woman  ta 
whom  an  old  coat  was  given.    This  she  concluded  belonged  to  her  nethei 
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limbs,  and  no  signs,  hints,  or  shouts,  could  cort'cct  her  mistake.  Her 
feet  were  thrust  through  the  sleeves,  and  after  hard  squeezing  she 
fiucceeded  in  drawing  them  on.  With  the  skirts  brought  up  in  front, 
sshii  took  her  seat  in  the  canoe  with  great  satisfaction,  amid  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  all  who  saw  her. 

Their  mode  of  expressing  friendship  is  by  jumping  up  and  down. 

Their  food  consists  of  limpets,  muscles,  and  other  shell-fish.  Quan- 
tities of  fish,  and  some  seals,  are  now  and  then  taken  among  the  kelp, 
and  with  berries  of  various  kinds,  and  wild  celery,  they  do  not  want. 
They  saldom  cook  tlieir  food  much.  The  shell-fish  are  detached  from 
the  shell  by  heat,  and  the  fish  are  partly  roasted  in  their  skins,  without 
bein^  cleaned. 

When  on  board,  one  of  theln  was  induced  to  sit  at  tlie  dinner-table ; 
after  a  few  lessons,  he  handled  his  knife  and  fork  with  much  dexterity. 
He  refused  both  spirits  and  wine,  but  was  very  fond  of  sweetened 
water.  Salt  provisions  were  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  but  rice  and  plum- 
pudding  were  agreeable  to  his  taste,  and  he  literally  crammed  them  into 
his  mouth.  After  his  appetite  had  been  satisfied,  he  was  in  great  good 
humor,  singing  his  ''  Hey  meh  leh,"  dancing  and  laughing.  His 
mimicry  prevented  any  satisfactory  inquiries  bemg  made  of  him  rela- 
tive to  a  vocabulary. 

Some  of  the  ofiScers  painted  the  faces  of  these  natives  black,  white, 
and  red :  this  delighted  them  very  much,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to 
ftce  the  grimaces  made  by  them  before  a  looking-glass. 

One  of  these  natives  remained  on  board  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and 
being  washed  and  combed,  he  became  two  or  three  shades  lighter  in  color. 
Clothes  were  put  on  him.  He  was  about  twenty-three  years  of  ase. 
His  astonishment  was  very  great  on  attending  divine  service.  Tne 
moment  the  chaplain  began  to  read  from  the  book,  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  him,  where  they  remained  as  long  as  he  continued  to  read.  At 
the  end  of  the  week  he  became  dissatisfied,  and  was  set  on  shore,  and 
soon  appeared  naked  again. 

They  are  much  addicted  to  theft,  if  any  opportunity  offers. 

Although  we  had  no  absolute  proof  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  bury  their  dead  in  caves. 

At  Orange  Harbor  there  is  a  black-colored  moss  that  covers  the 
ground  in  places,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  burned, 
^any  small  ponds  are  met  with,  as  though  the  peat  had  been  dug  up 
from  the  place,  and  the  holes  filled  with  water.  There  is  great  plenty 
of  Bcurvy-ffrass  and  wild  celery  close  to  the  beach. 

On  tlie  S5th  of  February,  1839,  having  completed  the  arrangements 
for  the  southern  cruise,  the  signal  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  me  ves- 
sels to  get  under  way,  when  I  joined  the  Porpoise.  Very  many  of  my 
crew  were  desirous  of  following  me,  and  expressed  retn-ets  and  disap- 
pointment that  the  Vincennes  was  not  going  south.  AU  I  could  do,  was 
to  promise  them  enough  of  antarctic  cruising  the  next  year,  and  I 
believe  they  are  now  all  satisfied  that  I  kept  my  word.  About  7  a.m. 
we  left  the  harbor,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north,  having  the  Sea- 
Gall,  of  which  vessel  Lieutenant  Johnson  was  in  charge,  in  company. 
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On  passing  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  we  receiyed  three  hearty 
cheers,  which  were  duly  returned. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  Captain  Hudson  and  the  few  officcrsi 
Avho  had  accompanied  us,  took  their  leave.  I  must  own  at  that  moment 
I  felt  jgreatly  depressed,  for  I  was  well  aware  that  we  had  many,  very 
many  (Gingers  to  encounter  before  meeting  again.  But  there  isA  feeliDg 
produced  oy  the  kind  of  service  on  which  we  were  engaged,  that  gives 
a  stout  heart,  braces  it  for  meeting  almoait  every  emergency  that  may 
happen,  and  causes  one  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  overconae  the  diflS- 
cufties  that  may  lie  m  the  path.  After  a  short  time  we  saw  th«  Peacock 
and  Flying-Fish  under  sail,  following  us.        . 

The  wind  continued  light,  with  fine  weather,  until  the  aflemooD. 
The  whole  scenery  arotmd  us  was  viewed  to  great  advantage,  under  a 
mild  state  of  the  atmosphere,  taking  away  from  it  the  usual  gloomy 
aspect  which  a  sky,  overcast  and  boisterous,  gives.  A  dense  bank  of 
cumuli  in  the  southwest  foretold  that  we  were  not  long  to  enjoy  such 
moderate  weather.  About  4  p.  m.  a  heavy  squall  struck  us,  which 
soon  took  us  clear  of  tlie  islands,  on  our  course  to  the  southward. 

On  the  26th  we  discovered  a  sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  whale-ship 
America,  from  New  Zealand,  bound  to  New  York,  and  afforded  us  an 
opportunity  of  writing  home,  which  we  gladly  availed  ourselves  of. 

After  delivering  our  letters,  we  bore  away  to  the  southeast,  the  wind 
inclining  to  the  northwest,  and  blowing  heavy,  with  a  light  and  remark- 
ably regular  sea  following.  This  afforded  me  an  opportunity  I  had  long 
desired,  for  making  observations  to  determine  the  height  of  the  waves, 
together  with  their  width  and  velocity.  It  is  obviously  very  difiScult  to 
do  this  with  correctness.  I  shall  therefore  state  the  means  which  I 
adopted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  perceived  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
(11  the  results. 


The  Poi-poisc  was  directly  ahead  of  the  Sea-Gull,  and  but  two  waves 
apart ;  the  rate  of  sailing  was  about  eight  knots  an  hour,  both  vessels 
being  apparently  very  steady.  In  heaving  the  log,  I  found  that  the 
chip,  in  di-awing  in  the  line,  was,  when  on  the  top  of  the  next  wave 
us  tern,  distant  by  line  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  equal  to  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  mile,  and  the  schooner  bemg  on  me  next  wave,  was  twice 
the  distance,  or  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  The  time  occupied  for  a  wave 
to  pass  from  the  schooner  to  the  brig  was  thirteen  seconds,  taking  the 
mean  of  many  trials,  from  which  none  varied  more  than  a  second  and 
i:  half.  This  gave  about  twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour  for 
their  apparent  progressive  motion.  In  order  to  get  their  height,  I  took 
the  opportunity  when  the  schooner  was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
my  eye  on  board  the  Porpoise  in  the  horizon,  to  observe  where  it  cut 
the  mast. 
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This  gave  me  thirty-two  feet.  The  waves  ran  higher  and  more 
regular  on  this  occasion  than  I  have  seen  them  at  any  other  time  during 
the  cruise. 

We  had  many  albatrosses  hovering  about,  and  at  times,  resting  as  it 
were  immovable  in  the  storm,  some  m*ay  petrels,  and  Cape  pigeons  in 
numbers.  The  weather  becoming  ftiick,  and  tiie  temperature  of  the 
water  having  fallen  to  32^,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  heave-to  during  the 
darkness. 

At  daylight  on  the  Ist  of  March  we  had  snow  in  flurries,  and  the 
first  ice-islands  were  made.  They  excited  much  curiosity,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  a  ^ood  deal  worn,  as  though  the  sea  had  been  washu^  over 
them  for  some  tmie.  They  were  of  small  size  in  comparison  with  those 
we  afterwards  saw,  but,  being  unused  to  the  sight,  we  thought  them 
magnificent.  At  noon  we  made  land,  which  proved  to  be  Ridley's 
Island.  It  Wias  hiph,  broken  and  rugged,  with  the  top  covered  with 
snow.  The  rocks  nad  a  basaltic  appearance,  and  many  were  detached 
from  the  main  body  of  the  island,  with  numerous  high  pinnacles,  very 
much  worn  by  the  sea.  The  surf  was  too  great  to  attempt  a  landing 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  specimens.  As  we  closed  in  with  the 
land,  we  lowered  a  boat  and  tried  the  current,  which  was  found  setting 
to  the  north-nortiiwest,  two  fathoms  per  hour. 

At  6  P.  M.  we  had  several  ice-islands  in  sight,  Cape  Melville  bearing 
south  by  east.     We  now  had  light  winds  fr6m  the  south-southwest. 

The  north  foreland  of  King  George's  Island  was  in  sight,  and  found 
to  be  well  placed  on  the  charts.  The  appearance  of  all  this  land  i» 
volcanic ;  it  is  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  high.  The  upper 
part  is  covered  and  the  valleys  filled  with  snow  of  great  depth.  Before 
night  we  had  several  other  islands  in  sight,  with  many  bergs  and  much 
dnft-ice. 

On  the  2d,  at  daylight,  we  made  O'Brien's  and  Aspland's  Islands  to 
the  eastward,  with  many  ice-islands,  some  of  a  tabular  form,  and  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length.  Through  the  fog  and  mist  we  got  a  sight 
of  Brid^man's  Island,  and  stood  for  it,  with  the  intention  of  landing 
on  it.  The  fog  cleared  off  as  we  approached  it,  and  we  could  perceive 
distinctly  the  smoke  issuing  from  its  sides. 

This  island  is  about  six  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  the  shape  of  a 
flattened  dome. 

On  the  3d  we  filled  away  at  daylight,  and  stood  for  Palmer's  Land. 
The  birds  now  had  very  much  increasea,  Cape  pigeons,  with  the  gray  and 
black  petrel,  and  occasionally  penguins,  swimming  about  us  in  all  direc- 
tions, uttering  their  discordaiit  screams:  they  seemed  astonished  at 
encountering  so  unusual  an  object  as  a  vessel  in  these  frozen  seas.  At 
6h.  30m.  we  made  land,  whicn  I  took  to  be  Mount  Hope,  the  eastern 
point  of  Palmer's  Land.  By  8  a.  m.  we  had  penetrated  among  the 
numerous  icebergs,  until  we  found  it  impossible  to  go  further.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  finer  sight.  The  sea  was  literally  studded  with  these 
beautiful  masses,  some  of  pure  white,  others  showing  all  the  shades  of 
the  opal,  others  emerald  green,  and  occasionally  here  and  there  some  of  a 
deep  black,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  pure  white.     Near  to  us,  we 
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discovered  three  small  islets,  and  gave  them  the  name  or  the  Adventure 
[slets ;  while  beyond,  and  above  all,  rose  two  high  mountains,  one  d 
which  was  Mount  Hope. 

The  whole  area  was  studded  with  icebergs,  which  it  now  became  ne- 
cessary to  g^t  clear  of,  if  possible,  before  night  set  in. 

It  was  a  day  of  great  excitem^t  to  all,  for  we  had  ice  of  all  kinds 
and  descriptions  to  encounter,  from  the  iceberg  of  huge  quadrangular 
<hape,  with  its  stratified  appearance,  to.  the  sunken  and  deceptive  mass, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  before  it  was  under  the  bow.  Our  sit* 
nation  was  critical,  but  the  weather  favored  us  for  a  few  hours.  On 
clearing  these  dangers  we  kept  off  to  the  southward  and  westward,  un- 
der all  sail ;  and  .at  8  p.  m.  we  counted  eighty  large  ice-islands  in 
sight.  Afterwards  it  became  so  thick  with  mist  and  fog,  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  lay-to  till  daylight,  before  which  time  we  had  a  heayj 
snow-storm.  -  The  temperature  of  the  water  had  fallen  to  29°  ;  air  28*'- 
At  one  hundred  fathoms'  depth  we  foimd  the  former  29°.  A  stroi^ 
gale  now  set  in  from  the  southward  and  westward.  The  brig's  decs 
was  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  ^d  the  weather  became  excessivelv 
damp  and  cold.  The  men  were  suffering,  not  only  from  waut  of  su£f- 
cient  room  to  accommodate  the  numbers  m  the  vessel',  but  from  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  clothing  with  which  they  had  been  supplied.  Although 
purchased  by  the  government  at  great  expense,  it  was  found  to  be  en- 
tirely unv^orthy  the  service,  and  inferior  in  every  way  to  the  samples 
exhibited.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the  articles  of  this  description 
that  were  provided  for  the  expedition.  Not  having  been  able  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  whom  the  blame  is  to  be  attributed,  contractors  or  in- 
spectors, I  hesitate  tx)  give  their  names  publicity.  The  deception  is  in 
my  opinion  to  be  attributed  to  both. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  gale  had  increased.  The  tender  Sea- 
GuU  being  in  close  company,  both  vessels  were  in .  imminent  danger. 
At  3  A.  M.  we  narrowly  escaped  several  icebergs.  At  4  a.  m.  it  blew 
a  very  heavy  gale  from  the  southwest ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  fell 
to  27  ,  and  that  of  the  water  was  29°  ;  the  ice  formed  rapidly  on  the 
deck,  and  covered  the  rigging,  so  much  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
work  either  the  brig  or  schooner  ;  dangers  beset  us  in  every  direction, 
and  it  required  all  the  watchfulness  we  were  possessed  of  to  avoid 
them. 

From  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  around  us,  not  only  during  the  several  hours  of  the 
night,  but  even  in  the  day-time,  the  constant  fogs  and  mist  in  which 
we  had  been  for  several  hours  every  day  enveloped,  rendered  our  exer- 
tions abortive,  and  precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  any  thing  more 
than  to  attend  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessels.  These  reasons  determined 
me  to  give  up  the  endeavor  to  proceed  further  south,  feeling  convinced 
that  the  season  for  such  explorations  had  gone  bv.  I  therefore  ordered 
the  Sea-Gull  to  return  to  Orange  Harbor,  well  knowing  that  her  situa- 
tion was  much  worse  than  our  own ;  directbg  her  to  touch  at  Decep- 
tion Island  on  the  way,  while  we  proceeded  to  the  northward  to  exa- 
mine some  of  the  other  islands. 
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When  wo  boH!  away  I  had  the  intention  of  piisdiiig  towar.h  tlio 
aseigncil  situation  of  the  Aurora  lalca,  but  I  fonnd  tlio  crew  so  much 
cnfcebleil  by  their  constuut  exposure,  whilst  some  of  tliem  were  infected 
by  incipient  scurvy,  that  I  concluded  it  was  better  to  return  to  Orange 
Harbor  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  continued  under  easy  sail,  enveloped  in  fogs,  and  falling  in  re- 
peatedly with  icebergs  close  aboard,  from  which  at  times  we  escaped 
with  difficulty. 

On  tho  0th  of  March  the  wind  shifted  to  the  northward,  with  snow. 
On  the  Tth,  while  nviking  all  way  to  the  northward,  tho  fog  lift  d,  and 
high  land  vas  reported  within  a  short  distiince  of  us.  A  few  moments 
more  and  we  Hhould  have  been  wrecked.  This  proved  to  be  Elephant 
Island.  Wo  found  from  its  position  tliat  we  had  been  set  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  to  the  eastward,  in  tho  last  four  days,  by  the  current.  We 
passed  to  leeward  of  it.  The  sea  was  too  high  to  attempt  a  landing. 
In  the  afternoon  it  cleared,  and  from  our  observations  we  found  Cape 
Belsham,  its  eastern  point,  well  placed.  We  passed  between  it  and 
Comwallis  Island.     The  Seal  Rocks  were  also  seen  and  observod  upon. 

We  now  stood  to  tho  northward,  and  on  the  lUth  we  were  off  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  where  I  again  tried  the  deep-sea  temperature, 
with  a  wire  soundme  line,  whicli  parted  at  three  hundred  and  forty 
fathoms,  and  we  lost  tne  apparatus.  I  then  maile  a  second  experiment, 
witb  a  line  of  ropo  four  hundred  fathoms  in  length.  The  temperature 
of  the  surface  was  41°;  of  the  water  below,  37°.     Tlua  was  about  aiztj  . 
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miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  place  where  I  had  sounded  before,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  when  passing  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  Vincennes. 

March  17  th,  we  had  li^t  winds  from  the  eastward,  and  a  snoooth  sea, 
with  delightful  weather.  There  was,  however,  a  heavy  bank  of  cumuli 
to  the  southwestward,  and  after  a  few  hours'  calm,  the  wind  came  from 
that  quarter,  and  began  to  blow  fresh,  accompanied  with  heavy  squalls. 
We  did  not  succeed  that  night  in  reaching  New  Island,  where  it  was 
my  intention  to  have  anehoi^  and  rode  out  the  gale.  We  in  conse- 
quence found  ourselves  the  next  morning  thirty  miles  to  &e  eastward 
of  our  position  on  the  previous  evening,  having  drifted  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles, an  hour.  From  appearances  I  inferred  tMt  the  gale  had 
set  in  for  several  days  ;  I  therefore  determined  to  make  for  Grood  Suc- 
cess Bay,  and  await  the  breaking  up  of  the  storm,  being  isatisfied  we 
could  make  little  progress  to  the  westward  during  its  continuance. 

We  anchored  in  the  bay  early  in  Ae  liftemoon,  when  we  took  our 
boats  and  went  on  shore  for  a  few  hours.  There  was  but  little  surf 
when  we  landed,  but  it  rapidly  increased,  and  one  of  the  boats  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  it  filled,  and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  off.  A  boat  was  sent  to  assist^  but  returned 
with  a  report  that  no  relief  could  be  rendered  them,  and  that  they  had 
determined  to  remain  imtil  morning. 

In  the  morning  the  surf  had  very  much  increased.  The  sea  setting 
in  the  bay  rendered  our  situation  uncomfortable,  and  somewhat  danger- 
ous, as  we  were  exposed  to  the  force  of  it  and  the  wind,  which  had 
hauled  to  the  southeast. 

At  1  p.  ar.,  being  desirous  of  sending  provisions  to  the  party  on 
shore,  Lieutenant  Hartstein  was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  two  ooats,  to 
communicate  with  them,  and  give  them  supplies. 

My  intention  was  to  effect  this  by  having  a  line  floated  on  shore,  by 
which  to  haul  the  seal-boat,  or  yawl,  having  provisions  lashed  in  her, 
through  the  surf,  by  the  party  on  shore.  Instructions  to  this  effect 
were  given  to  Lieutenant  Hartstein,  who  was  enjoined  not  to  risk  the 
lives  of  the  men.  We  watched  them  attentively  with  our  glasses. 
Shortly  after  they  had  anchored  their  boats  outside  the  surf,  we  per- 
ceived Lieutenant  Hartstein  and  three  men  strapping  on  their  life- 
preservers,  and  preparing  themselves  for  a  landing  in  the  boat.  I  felt 
under  great  apprehensions  of  accident.  Placing,  however,  great  confi- 
dence m  that  oflScer's  judgment,  I  was  assured  he  would  not  risk  the 
lives  of  the  men,  and  his  own,  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was  with  great 
anxiety  we  watched  their  proceedings ;  in  a  few  moments  afterwards 
they  were  separated  from  the  other  boat,  still  apparently  making  prep- 
arations. In  an  instant  they  were  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  rollers, 
and  immediately  disappeared.  Some  few  minutes  after  the  boat  was 
seen  bottom  up  among  the  rollers.  Presently  the  other  boat's  crew 
were  seen  pulling  in  haste  towards  a  person ;  one  was  picked  up,  then 
another.  We  looked  intently  for  the  rest,  but  no  signs  of  them  were 
seen.  We  then  endeavored  to  count  the  party  on  shore,  and  we  thoudit 
it  had  increased,  but  the  constant  lAotion  of  the  vessel  rendered  it  ua- 
possible  to  keep  our  glasses  fixed  on  them  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
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to  ascertain  their  number.  We  now  saw  the  boat  returning  ;  it  soon 
reached  the  vessel,  and  Lieutenant  Hartstein  and  Samuel  Stretch 
proved  to  be  the  two  that  had  been  saved.  Both  were  much  exhausted. 
The  persons  in  the  boat,  while  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  brig,  to 
relieve  our  anxiety,  gave  us  the  joyful  intelligence  that  Williams  and 
Moore  had  reached  the  shore  in  safety. 

Lieutenant  Hartstein,  on  recovering  from  his  exhaustion,  informed 
me,  that  on  arriving  at  the  surf  and  anchoring  the  boat,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  canr  into  effect  the  intention  of  getting  a  Ime  on  shore. 
He  then  concludea  that  in  the  surf-boat,  with  oars,  and  a  line  from  the 
boat  outside,  they  might  land  in  safety.  Samuel  Stretch,  John  Wil- 
liams, and  Samuel  Moore,  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  They  strap- 
ped on  their  life-preservers,  with  which  they  were  provided',  and  were 
preparing  themselves  for  the  trial,  when  a  wave  curling  witiiout  them, 
carried  them  forward  with  rapidity ;  in  an  instant  the  l^at  was  thrown 
end  over,  and  they  found  themselves  struggling  for  life  in  a  furious  surf. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  life-preservers,  they  must  all  have  been 
drowned.  ThQ  under-tow  assisted  in  bringing  S^tch  and  himself  out, 
(neither  of  whom  could  swim,)  together  with  the  boat.  Williams  and 
Moore  swam  to  the  beach. 

The  night  proved  dark  and  6tormy,  and  the  squalls  were  furious. 

The  morning  of  the  21st  dawned  with  no  better  prospect.  All  our 
ended^vors  to  get  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  party  on  shore,  by  kites, 
&c.  failed,  and  it  was  now  deemed  advisable  for  the  safety  of  the  brig, 
to  slip  our  cables  and  go  to  sea,  on  the  making  of  the  flood^  which  sets 
out  of  the  bay.  Previous  to  this  time,  we  were  employed  in  supplying 
the  yawl  with  provisions,,  intending  to  leave  her  as  a  buoy  to  our  cable 
and  anchor ;  and,  to  prevent  her  from  sinkings  our  India-rubber  life-spars 
were  lashed  in  her. 

We  did  not  again  reach  Grood  Success  Bay  until  the  night  of  the  25th, 
after  five  days'  absence,  when  we  found  the  party  had  got  the  provis- 
ions, and  were  all  well.  At  daylight  on  the  26th  they  came  on  board. 
On  the  27th  we  recovered  our  anchor,  and  set  sail  for  Orange  Harbor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th,  having  entered  Nassau  Bay,  (it  being 
quite  dark,)  as  we  were  standing,  as  we  supposed,  over  for  Orange  Har- 
bor, we  heard  the  surf,  and  suddenly  discovered  that  we  were  close  in 
among  the  kelp  ;  we  immediately  anchored. 

At  daylight  we  found  ourselves  in  a  snug  cove  of  Wollaston's  Island, 
and  discovered  that  it  was  the  false  pack-saddle  to  the  southward  of  the 
island  which  had  served  to  mislead  us. 

We  were  here  visited  by  a  canoe  with  six  natives,  two  old  women, 
two  young  men,  and  two  children.  The  two  women  were  paddling,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  in  the  usual  place.  They  approached  the  vessel, 
singing  their  rude  song,  "  Hey  meh  leh,''  and  continued  it  until  they 
came  alongside.  The  expression  of  the  younger  ones  was  extremely 
prepossessing,  evincing  much  intelligence  and  good  humor.  They  ate 
nam  and  bread  voraciously,  distending  their  large  mouths,  and  showing 
a  stroi^  and  beautiful  set  of  teeth.  A  few  strips  of  red  flannel  dis- 
tributed among  them  produced  great  pleasure ;  they  tied  it  around  thtir 
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heads  as  a  sort  of  turban.  Knowig  they  were  fond  of  mnaioy  I  had 
the  fife  played,  the  only  instrument  we  could  muster.  They  seemed 
much  struck  with  th^  sound.  The  tune  of  "  Yankee  Doodle"  they  did 
not  understand ;  but  when  ^^  Bonnets  of  Blue"  was  played,  they  were 
all  in  motion,  keeping  time  to  it.  The  vessel  at  this,  time  was  under 
way,  and  no  presents  could  persuade  them  to  continue  any  lon^r  widi 
us.  There  was  some  dispositum  in  the  younger  ones,  but  the  adults  re- 
fused to  be  taken  wher^  the  "fickleness  of  their  climate  might  subject 
them  to  be  blown  off.  We  found  them,  also,  extremely  -imitatiTe, 
repeating  over  our  words  and  mimicking  our  motions.  Tney  were  all 
quite  naked. 

I  have  seldom  seen  so  happy  a  group.  They  were  extremely  lively 
and  cheerful,  and  any  thing  but  miserable,  if  we  could  have  avoided 
contracting  llieir  condition  with  our  own. 

The  color  of  the  young  men  was  a  pale,  and  of  the  old  a  dark  cop- 
per color.  Their  heads  were  covered  with  ashes,  but  their  exterior  \m 
a  pleasing  impression.  Contentment  was  pictured  in  their  countenancefl 
and  actions,  and  produced  a  moral  effect  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

On  the  SOth  wc  reached  Orange  Harbor.  The  Sea-Gull  had  returned 
safely,  having,  after  parting  company,  visited,  as  directed.  Deception 
Island. 

The  plan  of  Pendulum  Cove  by  Lieutenant  Kendall,  of  the  Chanti- 
cleer, with  which  I  furnished  Lieutenant  Johnson,  was  found  accurate. 
On  their  landing,  the  bare  ground  that  was  seen  was  a  loose  black  earth 
The  beds  of  the  ravines  and  the  beaches  were  of  a  black  and  reddish 
gravel,  much  resembling  pumice-stone  in  appearance.  Penguins  were 
seen  in  countless  numbers,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  ^'  covering  some  hun- 
dreds of  acres  on  the  hillside."  It  was  then  the  moulting  season,  and 
they  were  seen  busily  occupied  in  picking  off  each  other's  feathers.  It 
was  an  amusing  sight  to  see  them  associated  in  pairs,  thus  employed, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  sailors  attacked  them  with  tlie  oars 
and  boat-hooks.  They  were  not  inclined  to  submit  quietly  to  this 
intrusion,  and  in  some  instances  readily  gave  battle.  Their  manner  in 
doing  it  was  to  seize  the  aggressor  with  their  bill,  and  beat  him  with 
their  flippers.  Their  beanng  was  quite  courageous,  and  thejr  retreat 
dignified,  as  far  as  their  ridiculous  waddle  would  permit.  They  were 
showy-looking  birds,  with  yellow  topknots,  and  are  known  as  the  Ap- 
tenodytes  chryscome. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  these  penguins,  a  small  white  pigeon  (Chi- 
rcmis  or  sheath-bill)  was  found  here,  quite  tame.  These  were  easily 
taken  in  numbers.  They  are  not  web-footed,  have  red  legs  and  bills, 
with  perfectly  white,  though  not  fine  plumage.  They  seem  to  live 
entirely  on  the  dung  of  the  penguin,  and  their  flesh  is  black,  coarse, 
and  unpalatable. 

Knowing  that  Captain  Foster,  in  the  Chanticleer,  had  left  here  a 
self-registering  thermometer  in  1829,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Johnson  to 
look  for  it,  and  note  its  standing ;  but  he  did  not  find  it.     Since  mf 
return  I  have  received  a  letter  from  William  H.  Smiley,  master  of  a 
sealing  vessel  that  touched  there  in  February,  1842,  stating  that  he 
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had  found  the  thermometer,  and  carefully  noted  its  minimum  tempera- 
ture, which  was  5'^  below  zero. 

Lieutenant  Johnson,  in  company  with  Agsiatont-Surgeon  Whittle,  vis- 
ited an  old  crater,  at  the  head  of  ^c  bay,  where  a  gentle  ascent  of  about 
four  hundred  feet  brought  them  to  the  edge  of  an  abrupt  bank,  some 
twenty  feet  high,  surrounding  the  crater  on  the  bay-aide.  The  crater 
was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter^  from  east  to  west,  bounded 
on  the  west  or  further  side  by  lofty  hilli,  intb  ni&i^  ravines,  which  had 
apparently  been  much  washed  by  heavy  rains.  This  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  water  found  within  the  crater  would  be  fresh,  but  its  taste, 
and  the  uicrustati<ni  of  salt  found  on  its  borders,  showed  that  it  was 
not  so.  Near  the  east  end  of  the  crater,  the  water  boils  in  many  places, 
sometimes  bubbling  out  of  the  side  of  a  bank,  at  others  jiear  the  water's 
edge,  with  a  hissing  nmae.  The  surface  water  was  found  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  to  be  milk-warm.  A  few  inches 
below,  it  was  perceptibly  colder.  The  ground  near  the  Boiling  Springs 
was  quite  hot.  Id  the  vicinity  were  lying  quantities  of  cellular  and 
sooriaceous  lava.  The  only  sigi  of  vegcUtion  was  a  lichou,  Krowiog 
in  small  tufts,  around  the  mouth  of  several  small  craters,  of  three  or 
fbur  feet  in  diamotor.  From  these  a  heated  vapor  is  constantly  issuing, 
accompanied  by  much  noise.  Before  they  returned  to  the  tender,  they 
wore  overtaken  by  a  violent  snow-storm  from  the  northeast,  and  with 
difficulty  reached  the  cove  without  tJie  boat,  having  been  compelled  to 
leave  it  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  for  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
flach  as  to  render  all  their  efforts  to  pull  against  it  useless.  This 
weather  continued  with  much  Enow  for  three  days,  when  it  ceased  snow- 
ing, but  still  blew  heavy.  On  the  ITth  of  March  thoy  sailed  from 
Deception  Island,  having  left  a  bottle  enclosing  reports,  tied  to  a  flag- 
staff. This  was  afterwanls  found  by  Captain  Smiley,  who  mentions  in 
his  letter  to  me,  that  in  February,  1842,  the  whole  south  side  of  De- 
ception Island  appeared  as  if  on  fire.  He  counted  thirteen  volcanoes 
in  action-  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  island  is  undergoing  many  changes. 
He  likewise  reports  that  Palmer's  Land  consists  of  a  number  of  islands, 
between  which  ho  has  entered,  and  that  the  passages  arC'  deep,  narrow, 
and  dangerous. 

The  Sea-Gull  was  dispatched,  on  the  23d  of  March,  in  si;arch  of  the 
launch,  which  had  been  absent  eleven  days.  She  was  overtaken  in 
passing  from  Hermit  Island  to  that  of  Evout's,  and  while  in  tow  filled, 
broke  adrift,  and  was  lost. 

On  the  12th,  the  Flying-Fish  arrived,  bringing  news  of  the  Peacock 
and  their  oprmtions.  whicli  will  be  detailed  jn  the  follim-in'.;  chjiper. 
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At  10  A.  M.,  on  the  25th  of  February,  the  Peacock,  with  the  tender 
Flymg-Fish,  got  under  way,  and  also  received  parting  cheers  from  the 
Vincennes  and  Relief.  The  heavy  squall  from  the  southwest  induced 
Captain  Hudson  to  regain  the  outer  anchorage  of  Orange  Harbor,  and 
remain  there  during  the  continuance  of  the  gale.  The  next  morning, 
the  weather  proving  more  favorable,  they  again  got  underway,  and 
stood  down  the  bay,  with  all  sail  set,  and  a  fiuoe  breeze  from  the  north- 
ward. 

The  heavy  bank  of  cumuli  that  had  been  perceived  in  tlie  west,  by 
noon  began  to  develop,  itself,  and  by  three  o'clock  they  were  under  Iheir 
storm-sails.  This  gale  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance the  tender  Flying-Fish  was  lost  sight  of. 

During  the  gale,  from  her  bad  and  defective  outfits,  no  vessel  could 
be  more  uncomfortablo  than  the  Peacock,  and  although  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  make  the  ports  tight,  yet  from  their  working,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  keep  them  so. 

On  the  7th  they  again  had  squalls  of  snow  and  rain,  with  strong 
gales.  On  the  9th,  although  the  weather  had  moderated,  yet  tiie  sea 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  ship  tossed  and  tumbled  about  in  evenr  direc- 
tion. William  Stewart,  captain  of  the  main-top,  was  this  day  knocked 
off  the  yard,  and  in  his  fall  struck  the  main  rigging,  but  he  canted  and 
fell  overboard,  when  he  was  seen  to  lie  quite  insensible,  feet  up,  sup- 
ported by  his  exploring  boots,  which  were  supposed  to  have  occasioned 
his  fall.     A  bowline  was  thrown  over  them,  and  he  was  dextrously 
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drawii  on  board  again.  The  ship  had  but  little  headway,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  lower  a  boat  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
sea ;  his  rescue  was,  therefore,  almost  miraculous.  Every  care  was 
taken  of  him,  but.it  was  soon  found  that  the  violence  of  the  concussion 
had  been  so  great  that  his  lungs  had  become  gorged  with  blood,  and 
little  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  After  lingering  to  the 
11th,  he  died.     This  day  they  made  the  fibrst  iceberg. 

They  encountered,  during  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th,  the  heaviest 
gale  and  sea  they  had  experienced  since  leaving  the  United  States. 
The  ship  was  completely  coated  with  ice,  even  to  tne  gun-deck.  Every 
spray  thrown  over  her  froze,  and  her  bows  and  deck  were  fairly  packed 
with  it.  The  crew  suflfered  much  from  the  ffun-deck  being  constantly 
wet ;  and  it  being  now  covered  with  ice,  the  ship  was  damp  throughout. 

On  the  18th,  the  gale  continued,  with  a  heavy  sea,  the  winds  pre- 
vailing more  from  the  south  and  south-southeast.  There  were  many 
birds  about  the  ship ;  among  them  a  sheath-bill.  Several  icebergs  were 
in  sight,  and  at  night  they  had  a  beautiful  display  of  the  aurora  aus- 
tralis,  extending  from  soutii-southwcst  to  east.  The  rays  were  of  many 
colors,  radiating  towards  the  zenith,  and  reaching  an  altitude  of  30^. 
Several  brilliant  meteors  were  also  observed. 

On  the  19th  they  had  another  display  of  the  aurora,  and  it  exhibited 
a  peculiar  eflfect.  In  the  southern  quarter  there  was  an  appearance  of 
a  dense  cloud,  resembling  a  shadow  cast  upon  the  sky,  and  forming  an 
arch  about  10^  in  altitude*  Above  this  were  seen  coruscations  of 
light,  rendering  all  objects  around  the  ship  visible.  From  behind  this 
cloud,  diverging  rays  frequently  shot  up  to  an  altitude  of  from  25^  to 
45^.  These  appearances  continued  until  day  dawned.  The  night  wag 
remarkably  fine,  and  many  shooting  stars  were  observed.  During  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  a  fog  bank  was  perceived  in  the  southwestern 
quarter,  and  they  were  a  short  time  afterwards  completely  enveloped 
in  a  fog  so  dense  and  thick,  that  they  could  not  see  tmce  the  length  of 
the  ship. 

During  the  whole  of  the  21at  they  could  not  venture  to  run,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dense  fog. 

On  the  23d  it  partly  cleared,  and  the  fog  having  been  succeeded  by 
a  snow-storm,  the  wind  hauled  to  the  west,  with  a  fieavy  bank  of  clouds 
in  that  quarter.  On  the  24th,  the  wind  hauling  to  the  northward  and 
westward,  brought  snow  and  thick  weather,  with  some  heavy  squalls. 
Many  icebergs  wore  met  with,  which  were  fortunately  avoided.  Some 
of  the  icebergs  were  two  hundred  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  of  a  pinnacle  shape. 

On  the  25th,  they  obtained  a  meridian  observation,  the  first  for  the 
last  six  days,  and  found  themselves  in  the  latitude  of  68""  S.,  longitude' 
97^  58'  W.  Here,  in  the  evening,  to  their  great  joy,  they  fell  in  with 
the  tender  Flying-Fish.  '  On  her  near  approach,  all  hands  were  turned 
up,  and  gave  her  three  hearty  cheers.  Lieutenant  Walker  reported  to 
Captain  Hudson  that  he  had  visited  all  the  appointed  rendezvous  in 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  Peacock;  On  the  ifth,  they  turned  towards 
the  south  for  Cook's  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  continued  their  way  to  the 
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southward.  The  weather  was  at  times  very  thick,  the  ice-islands  be- 
came numerous,  and  they  occasionally  passed  a  little  floating  ice*  Ou 
the  18th  the  ice  became  abundant,  and  floated  in  large  masses  around 
them.  At  4  a.  m.  the  water  was  much  discolored,  and  some  of  the  ice 
also  having  the  appearance  of  being  but  lately  detached  from  the  land. 
They  obtained  a  cast  of  the  lead,  but  found  no  bottom  at  one  hnndred 
fathoms.  At  eight  o'clock  thX)  fog  lifted,  and  discovered,  to  the  amaxe- 
ment  of  all,  a  wall  of  ice  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  extending 
east  and  west  as  far  as  i;he  eye  could  reach,  and  spreading  out  into  t 
vast  and  seemingly  boundless  field  to  the  south.  Their  latitude  at  this 
time  was  about  67°  30'  S.,  longitude  105°  W.  The  weather  beocHning 
thick,  they  stood  to  the  northward,  and  soon  ran  into  blue  water. 

On  the  21st,  at.  7  a.  m.,  they  saw  the  ice  extending  in  broken  ranges 
from  south  by  east  to  northeast,  and  the  sea  extendmg  round  to  the 
westward.  At  eight  o'clock  the  water  was  again  much  discolored,  and 
many  large  icebergs  were  around.  At  meridian  their  latitude  was  68^ 
41'  S.,  longitude  103°  34'  W.,  when  they  again  stood  to  the  southward^ 
running  among  the  ice-islands  with  a  fair  wind,  flattering  themselTes 
that  they  should  before  noon  of  the  next  day  get  further  soutfi  than 
Cook  had.  In  this,  however,  they  were  disappointed ;  for  the  weather 
became  thick,  and  they  were  in  consequence  obliged  to  heave-to. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  March,  their  latitude  was  70°  S.,  lon- 
gitude 100°  16'  W.  The  weather  proved  clear.  In  the  aftemoou 
they  again  stood  to  tlie  southward  and  eastward  for  three  hours,  when 
they  observed  the  appearance  of  land,  and  discovered  large  masses  of 
ice  and  numerous  icebergs.  At  midnight  the  southern  honzcHi  was 
beautifully  illuminated  with  the  aurora  australis. 

On  the  24th  they  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  passed  many  icebergs, 
and  large  quantities  of  floating  ice  ;  got  suddenly  into  large  fields  of 
packed  and  broken  ice,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  all 
directions,  which,  with  the  accumulation  of  snow,  appeared  to  be  rap- 
idly becoming  solid.  They  lost  no  time  in  forcing  their  way  out.  All 
on  board  were  of  opinion,  that  within  a  short  time  after  they  cleared  it, 
it  became  a  firm  field  of  ice.  The  latitude  observed  was  69°  6'  S., 
longitude  96°  50'  W. 

Having  on  two  occasicms  narrowly  escaped  being  closed  in  by  the 
ice,  they  had  determined  to  return,  and  were  making  their  way  to  the 
north  when  they  fell  in  with  the  Peacock. 

The  condition  of  the  Peacock  for  a  winter's  campaign  was  miserable, 
and  ou  board  the  Flying-Fish  there  was  no  protection  in  the  event  of 
being  frozen  in.  Tlie  positive  nature  of  liis  instructions,  combined  with 
the  report  from  the  Flying-Fish,  convinced  Captain  Hudson  of  the 
necessity  of  turning  the  vessels'  heads  towards  a  more  temperate  cli- 
jnate.  On  holding  a  council  with  his  officers,  he  found  them  all  of  the 
opinion  that  the  season  for  active  operations  in  these  latitudes  had  passed, 
and  that  it  was  advisable  for  the  vessels  to  proceed  without ,  delay  to 
the  north. 

The  vessels  accordingly  steered  to  the  northward. 

The  weather,  during  the  cruise  south,  was  exceedingly  unfavorable ; 
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for,  with  few  cxcepticmB,  daring  their  stay  in  the  antarctic  eircle^  tiiey 
were,  enveloped  in  dense  fogs,  or  foond  only  occasional  relief  from  them 
in  falls  of  snow.  The  crew  during  the  whole  time  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  healthy  which  is  not  a  little  surprising ;  for,  since  leaving 
Orange  Harbor,  the  state  of  the  ship  had  been  such  as  to  promote  dis- 
ease. The  precautions  and  endeavors  to  keep  the  men  dry  entirely 
failed,  from  the  condition  of  the  ship. 

On  the  night  of  the  29th,  a  new  danger  beset  them,  that  of  being 
consumed  by  fire !  At  midnight  they  were  aroused  by  the  smell  of 
burning  and  smoke,  issuing,  from  liie  main  hold.  The  ilsujsi  orders 
were  given  relative  to  the  magazine.  The  drum  beat  to  quarters.  On 
opeoing  the  main  hatch,  smoke  issued  out  in  volumes,  and  fire  was  dis- 
covered under  it,  proceeding  from  a  bag  in  full  blaase.  This  was  soon 
passed  on  deck,  and  the  fire  extinguished.  It  was  fortunately  discov- 
ered in  time,  and  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  quantity  of  coffee,  which 
had  been  put  below  in  the  bag,  after  it  had  been  burnt  or  roasted,  the 
previous  afternoon. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  in  latitude  60^  12'  S.,  longitude  84°  20'  W., 
Captain  Hudson  dispatched  the  tender  to  Orange  Harbor,  with  his 
reports  to  me,  and  continued  his  route  to  Valparaiso.  The  la^t  ice- 
bergs seen  were  in  latitude  62°  30'  S.,  longitude  87°  41'  W. ;  the 
temperature  of  air,  33°  ;  of  water,  35°. 

On  the  21st  the  Peacock  arriv^  in  Valparaiso,  where  to  their  sur- 
prise thfey  found  our  store-ship,  the  Relief,  which  had  arrived  some 
days  previous. 

The  Relief  left  Orange  Harbor  on  the  26th  of  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  various  places  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  to  afibrd  an 
opportunity  of  making  investigations,  and  opening  a  larger  field  for  our 
naturalists  during  the  fifty  or  sixty  days  they  were  to  be  detained  on 
the  coast.  Most  of  the  scientific  gentlemen  were  accordingly  trans- 
ferred to  her ;  and  she  was  ordered  to  6nter  the  Brecknock  Passage, 
and  thence  into  Cockbum  Sound. 

Various  difficulties  prevented  her  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Breck- 
nock Passage,  principally  that  of  keepi^  too  far  off*  the  coast  on  long 
tacks  to  the  southw^ard. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  after  being  at  sea  twenty  days,  they  ap- 
proached the  coast,  and  a  gale  ensuing  from  the  southwest,  Lieutenant- 
Commandant  Long,  on  the  following  day,  determined  to  run  in  and 
anchor  under  Noir  Island.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
southwest,  with  thick  weather  and  hail-squalls.  Noir  Ismnd  was  dis- 
covered under  the  lee,  judged  to  be  about  twelve  miles  distant,  when  they 
steered  for  it.  It  becoming  thick,  they  did  not  discover  the  Tower 
Rocks  until  they  were  almost  up  with,  and  just  had  time  to  clear  them. 
These  rocks  presented  a  magnificent  and  fearful  sight,  the  sea  breaking 
completely  over  them.  Three  anchors  were  prepared.  They  rounded 
the  southeast  point  of  the  island,  and  stood  in  for  the  bay.  At  about 
five  o^clock  they  anchored  in  seventeen  fathoms,  and  the  anchor  took 
effect. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  highest  point  of  Noir  Island  was 
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■eeoi,  capped  widi  anow  ;  tLe  wind  had  abated  somewltat,  but  not  cuoog'u 
to  permit  of  their  landing  in  a  snug  little  cove  abreast  of  tliem.  In  tbe 
afternoon  the  wind  again  increased,  and  anoUier  anchor  was  let  ga. 
There  was  much  Bea,  and  the  ship  rode  very  uneasy  at  her  anchor. 
The  sea  broke  tremcudouslj  on  the  reef  astern,  Hhooting  ap  in  cohmms, 
such  OS  are  seen  to  appear  under  the  efifect  of  mirage.  After  it  becaiH 
dark,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  which  bron^t 
the  aca  from  that  quarter,  jind  exposed  them  more  both  to  it  and  tte 
wind.  The  anchors  shortly  after  began  to  drag,  and  the  vessel  mi 
urged  in  the  direction  of  a  rock.  Fortunately  the  wind  abated  towards 
morning,  and  camd  from  its  old  quarter,  southwest,  more  off  the  land, 
bat  still  blew  with  violence. 

On  tiie  morning  of  the  20tli,  one  of  their  chain  cables  was  foood  to 
have  parted.  .  The  chain  was  hove  in  with  some  difficulty,  aud  uiother 
anchor  let  go.  The  weather  towards  evening  became  again  threatenii^, 
and  produced  no  little  anxiety.  At  nightfall  it  shifted  in  the  same  w>j 
it  had  dcme  the  previous  evening,  blowing  again  heavily.  The  ship  was 
felt  to  be  constantly  dragging,  accompanied  by  that  grating  kind  d 
noise  of  the  cliain  moving  on  the  bottom,  which  is  anyuing  but  agree- 
able. The  rock  astern,  together  with  the  reef  toward  which  the  wind 
and  sea  were  both  setting  the  ship,  rendered  their  situation  tmly  u- 
palling.  The  prospect  of  any  one  surviving,  in  case  they  had  struck, 
was  extremely  slight.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and  the  drag- 
ging continued  occasionally  until  midnight,  when  they  found  they  hwl 
passed  and  escaped  the  rock,  and  were  near  the  reef.  They  now  ship- 
ped a  heavy  sea  over  the  bows,  tlie  shock  of  which  was  so  great  that  it 
parted  their  cables,  and  their  dnfting  became  rapid.  From  the  set  of 
the  current,  they  just  cleared  the  reef.  When  tiie  point  of  the  isluiJ 
bore  east  of  south,  they  slipped  theircables,  wore  round,  and  made  sail; 
and  on  the  21st,  at  daybreak,  they  foimd  themselves  <^  Cape  Glou- 
cestw. 


The  conduct  of  LicutciiwitrCommandant  Long,  his  officers  and  meu. 
during  the  perilous  situation  in  wliich  the  Relief  was  placed,  dceervtn 
great  pr^se ;  they  did  their  duty  in  every  respect.  On  the  ISth  of 
April,  the  ReliLf  arrived  off  Valpaiaiso  without  anchors.  Cozumandant 
Locke,  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Fly,  in  the  most  prompt  and 
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handsome  manner,  dispatched  a  boat  with  an  anchor  to  the  assiBtance 
of  the  Relief. 

The  Flying-Fish  arrived  at  Orange  Harbor  on  the  11th  April.  The 
duties  of  the  observatory  having  been  completed,  the  instruments  were 
embarked,  and  everything  made  ready  for  our  departure.  During  the 
Vinccimes'  stay  here  of  sixty  days,  we  found  the  weather  exceedingly 
changeable. 

There  were  but  few  days  on  which  rain  did  not  fall  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  seldom  heavily ;  lightning  and  thun- 
«ler  occurred  once  during  the  time.  The  climate  may  be  called  ex- 
tremely boisterous,  although  from  the  fact  of  the  natives  being  without 
any  kind  of  covering,  one  would  suppose  it  cannot  be  very  variable  as 
to  temperature,  throughout  the  year.  The  want  of  clothing  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  all  the  natives ;  those  seen  at  Good  Success  Bay 
were  well  covered  with  guanacoe  skins,  and  are  a  finer-looking  and  taller 
race  of  men. 

The  wolf  is  the  only  land  animal  that  is  a  native  of  the  soil.  The 
natives  have  many  dogs. 

Of  land  birds,  we  found  the  upland  goose,  a  most  beautiful  eagle,  a 
few  plover,  and  some  small  birds.  There  are  great  quantities  of  wild 
fowl,  geese,  ducks,  and  the  usual  sea-birds,  to  be  seen  at  all  times  in 
the  harbor,  where  they  find  abundance  of  food  among  the  kelp. 

A  number  of  burnt  human  .bones  were  dug  up  in  a  cave ;  but  whether 
the  natives  bum  their  dead  or  not,  we  had  no  opportunitv  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

On  the  ITth  April,  the  time  having  expired  for  the  return  of  the  Re- 
lief, I  concluded  to  leave  Oraiige  Harbor  with  the  Vincennes  and  Por- 
poise. Believing  the  ReUef  had  been  detained,  the  Flying-Fish  and 
Sea-GuU  tenders  were  both  left  to  await  her  arrival  for  ten  days,  to 
take  the  scientific  gentlemen  on  board,  and  join  us  at  Valparaiso,  in 
order  to  prevent  detention  by  the  slow  sailing  of  that  ship. 

On  the  20th  we  took  our  final  leave  of  these  waters,  and  on  the  21st 
lost  sight  of  land,  passing  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Diego 
Ramieres. 

On  the  23d,  during  a  strong  gale,  we  parted  company  with  the  Por- 
poise. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Orange  Harbor,  dysentery  made  its  appear- 
ance on  board  the  Vincennes,  and  ran  tlirough  the  whole  ship's  company. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  also  affected.  It  proved  of  a  very  mild  type, 
and  readily  yielded  to  medical  treatment.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Valpa- 
raiso, it  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  medical  officers  were  unable  to 
account  for  it,  the  health  of  the  ship's  company  having  been  very  good 
during  our  stay  at  Orange  Harbor. 

On  the  loth  wo  made  the  land  off  Valparaiso,  and  before  noon  an- 
chored in  the  bay,  where  we  found  the  Peacock,  and  received  tidings 
that  the  Relief  had  sailed  with  the  store-ship  Mariposa  for  Callao.  The 
Porpoise  arrived  on  the  16th,  and  the  Flying-Fish  reached  Valparaiso 
on  the  19th,  after  having  experienced  extremely  boisterous  weather. 

On  our  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  the  officers  and  scientific  gentlemen 
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were  assigned  to  such  duties  as  were  deemed  most  desirable  to  bsiire 
the  results  in  the  different  departments. 

The  authorities,  whom  I  at  once  called  upon,  in  company  with  oor 
consul,  were  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive,  and  gave  every  offer  of  as- 
sistance. 

The  officers  of  the  customs  readily  gave  permission  to  land  all  the 
instruments. 

As  I  was  desirous  of  avoiding  all  unnecessary  delay,  not  only  on  a^ 
count  of  the  loss  of  time  we  had  already  met  with,  but  because  the  sei- 
pon  was  approaching  when  the  northers  might  be  expected^  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  supply  our  wants,  and  through  the  kindness  and  tt- 
toution  of  our  consul,  G.  G.  Hobson,  Esq.,  this  was  effected  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Valparaiso  has  greatly  increased  in  size  and  cionsequence  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  has  become  the  ffreat  sea-port  of  Chili,  and,  indeed 
of  the  whole  coast.  Although  it  labors  under  many  disadvantages  is 
respects  its  harbor,  which  is  mferior  to  others  on  the  coast,  yet  it  is  the 
nearest  and  most  convenient  port  to  Santiago,  the  capital. 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  Valparaiso,  and  contrasting 
its  present  state  with  that  of  l821  and  1822.  It  was  then  a  mere  vil- 
lage,  composed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  straggling  ranches.  It  hw 
now  the  appearance  of  a  tliickly  settled  town,  with  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand,  five  times  the  number  it  had  then.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port,  and  is  the  old 
town  ;  the  other  by  that  of  the  Almendral,  occupying  a  level  plain  t«« 
the  east.  Its  location  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  show  it  to  fulvantagi*. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  two  churches,  and  Ir 
houses  occupying  the  main  street.  Most  of  tiie  buildings  are  of  oiie 
story,  and  are  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  walls  of  tbi 
buildings  are  from  four  to  six  feet  thick.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of 
building  is  the  frequent  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  The  streets  art' 
well  paved.  The  plaza  has  not  much  to  recommend  it.  The  govern- 
ment-house is  an  inferior  building.  Great  improvements  are  now  mak- 
ing, and  many  buildings  on  the  eve  of  erection. 

They  are  about  bringing  wat^r  from  one  of  the  neighboring  8pring^ 
on  the  hill,  which,  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  will  give  the  town  manv 
comforts.  On  the  hills  are  many  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  sur- 
rounded by  flower-gardens.  These  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  famiIie^ 
of  American  and  English  merchants.  This  is  the  most  pleasant  part 
of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor.  The  ascent  to 
it  is  made  quite  easy  by  a  well-constructed  road  through  a  ravine.  The 
height  is  two  hundre<l  and  ten  feet  above  the  sea.  The  east  end  of  the 
Almendral  is  also  occupied  by  the  wealthy  citizens.  The  lower  classes 
live  in  the  ravines.  Many  of  their  habitations  are  scarcely  safficiei.t 
to  keep  them  dry  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  built  of  reeds, 
plastered  with  mud,  and  thatched  with  straw.  They  seldom  contain 
more  than  one  apartment. 

The  well-known  hills  to  the  south  of  the  port,  called  the  "  Main  aii'l 
Fore  Top,''  are  the  principal  localities  of  the  grog-shops  and  their 
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customers.  These  two  hills,  and  the  gorge  {quebrada)  between  them, 
seem  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  worthless  population  of  both 
sexes.  The  females,  remarkable  for  their  black  eyes  and  red  "  bayettas," 
are  an  annoyance  to  the  authorities,  the  trade,  and  commanders  of  ves- 
sels, and  equally  so  to  the  poor  sailors,  who  seldom  leave  this  port  without 
empty  pockets  and  injured  health. 

It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  improvement  and  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  in  civil  order 
and  civilization.  On  my  former  visit,  there  was  no  sort  of  order,  regu- 
lation, or  ^ood  government.  Robbery,  murder^  and  vices  of  all  kinds 
were  openly  committed.  The  exercise  of  arbitrary  military  power  alone 
existed.  Not  only  with  the  natives,  but  atnong  foreigners,  gambling 
and  knavery  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  demorali^ong  effects  that 
accompanv  them,  prevailed. 

I  myself  saw,  on  my  former  visit,  several  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the 
public  squares,  victims  of  the  cuchillo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night's 
debauch,  and  the  fracas  attendant  upon  it.  No  other  punishment  awaited 
the  culprits  than  the  remorse  of  their  own  conscience. 

Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chili,  shows  a  great  change  for  the 
better ;  order  reigns  throughout ;  crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never 
goes  unpunished;  good  order  and  decorum  prevail  outwardly  every- 
where ;  that  engine  of  good  government,  an  active  and  efficient  police, 
has  been  established.  It  is  admirably  regulated,  and  brought  fully  into 
a<;tion,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  but  in  adding 
to  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  predominant  trait  of  the  Chilians,  when  compared  with  other 
South  Americans,  is  their  love  of  country  and  attachment  to  their 
homes.  This  feeling  is  common  to  all  classes.  There  is  also  a  gieat 
feeling  of  independence  and  equality.  Public  opinion  has  weight  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  state.  The  people  are  fond  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  the  lower  orders  much  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than 
in  other  parts.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  population  is  evinced. 

The  credit  of  forming  the  police  is  given  to  Portales.  It  consists  of 
two  distinct  bodies,  one  mounted,  the  other  on  foot.  The  watchmen 
carry  swords  only.  The  former  patrol  the  streets  on  horseback,  while 
the  latter  take  their  particular  wsilk  round  a  square  or  two,  for  which 
they  are  responsible.  A  message  may  be  sent  through  them  to  the 
furthest  end  of  the  city,  and  an  answer  returned,  in  fifteen  minutes. 
They  carry  a  loud  and  shrill  whistle,  tilie  sounds  of  which  are  varied  as 
occasion  requires,  and  by  it  a  concentration  of  force  can  be  effected  in 
a  few  moments. 

When  they  cry  the  hour,  they  all  sing  the  same  tune,  but  the  pitch  is 
ranged  in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  voice.  Their  manner  of 
flingmg  the  hour,  Viva  Chili^  Viva  ChUij  las  (Has  anda  y  serena^  is 
pleasing. 

In  the  morning  they  add  to  it  a  prayer,  as  ^ve  Maria  purissima  las 
cinco  y  media. 

The  police  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
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inhabitants.  To  give  an  instance  of  its  effects,  apothecaries  are  chosen 
weekly  to  keep  their  shops  open  all  night,  and  in  case  of  sickness  or  re- 
quiring any  aid,  one  has  only  to  call  for  the  vigilante^  who  takes  the 
recipe  and  passes  it  to  the  next,  and  so  on  to  the  shop,  where  it  is 
obtained,  and  returned  as  soon  As  possible,  without  any  trouble  whatever. 
They  have  their  particular  rounds,  and  each  door  is  obliged  to  have  a 
padlock.  If  any  door  is  found  without  it,  they  put  a  lock  on,  for  which 
the  owner  has  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  dollars  to  the  city  to  have'it  removed ; 
half  is  the  reward  of  the  vigilante. 

The  shops  are  well  filled  with  almost  all  articles  of  English,  American 
and  French  manufacture.  The  markets  are  well  supplied.  There  are 
no  market-gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valparaiso,  and  nearly  all 
the  vegetables  are  brought  from  the  valley  of  Quillota,  about  sixtecji 
miles  custant^  on  the  backs  of  mules,  in  panniers.  The  mode  of  bring- 
ing graas  or  clover  to  market  is  peculiar ;  it  sometimes  almost  covers 
both  horse  and  rider. 

There  are  but  few  amusements.  Among  them  is  a  theatre,  which  is 
small  and  inconvenient,  and  the  chingano^  both  of  which  are  usnallj 
open  on  a  Sunday  evening. 

The  Chilians  are  extremely  fond  of  the  dance  callfed  the  samacueca. 
This  may  be  called  the  national  dance,  and  is  in  vogue  among  the  com- 
mon people.  It  is  usually  performed  at  the  chingano^  which  is  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  apartments,  where  refreshments,  including 
strong  drinks,  are  sold,  and  is  generally  well  filled  by  both  sexes.  The 
dance  is  performed  on  a  kind  of  stage,  under  an  open  shed.  The  music 
is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian,  and  is  performed  altogether  bv 
females,  on  an  old-fashioned,  long  and  narrow  harp,  one  end  of  whicli 
rests  on  the  lap  of  the  performer,  and  the  other  on  the  stag^,  ten  feet 
off.  A  second  girl  is  seen  merrily  beating  time  on  the  sounding-board 
of  the  instrument.  On  the  right  is  ajaother,  strumming  the  common 
-chords  on  a  wire-string  guitar  or  kitty,  making,  at  every  vibraticm  of 
^fe  right  hand,  a  full  sweep  across  all  the  strings,  and  varying  the 
chords.  In  addition  to  this,  they  sang  a  national  love-song,  in  Spanish, 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  one  singing  a  kind  of  alto ;  the  whole  produ- 
cing a  very  strange  combination  of  sounds. 

The  dance  is  performed  by  a  young  man  and  woman ;  the  former  is 
gaudily  decked  in  a  light  scarlet  jacket,  embroidered  with  gold  lace, 
white  pantaloons,  red  sash,  and  pumps,  with  a  tiny  red  cap ;  whilst 
that  of  his  partner  consists  of  a  gaudy  painted  muslin  dress,  quite 
'  short,  and  stifily  starched j  not  a  little  aided  by  an  ample  pair  of  hips ; 
tiirown  over  all  is  a  rich-colored  French  shawl ;  these,  with  well-fitted 
silk  stockings,  complete  her  attire.  These  last  are  in  truth  charac- 
teristic of  the  Chilian  women  of  all  classes,  and  they  take  no  pains  to 
conceal  them.  One  not  unfrequently  sees  the  extravagance  of  silk 
stockings  in  the  washerwomen  at  their  tubs,  and  even  with  their  hands 
in  the  suds.  The  dress  in  general  fits  neatly,  and  nature  is  not  dis- 
torted by  tight  lacing,  or  the  wearing  of  corsets.  Nothing  is  worn  on 
the  head,  and  the  hair,  parted  and  equally  divided  from  the  forehead  back 
to  the  neck,  hangs  down  in  two  long  plaits  on  each  shoulder  to  the  waist. 
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The  style  of  dancing  is  somewhat  like  a  fandango.  The  couple  begin 
by  facing  each  other  and  flirting  handkerchiefs  over  each  other's  heads, 
then  approaching,  slowly  retreating  again,  then  quickly  shooting  off  to 
one  side,  passing  under  arms  without  touching,  with  great  agility,  rattling 
and  beating  time  with  castanets.  Their  movements  are  quite  graceful, 
those  of  their  feet  pretty,  and  withal  quite  amorous  ;  the  gestures  may 
be  readily  understood,  not  only  by  the  native  audience,  but  by  foreigners. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  its  moral  tendency. 

The  higher  classes  of  females  have  the  name  of  being  virtuous  and 
estimable  m  their  domestic  circle,  but  we  cannot  say  that  they  we  beau- 
tiful. They  dress  their  hair  with  great  care  and  taste.  Their  feet  are 
small,  and  they  have  a  graceful  carriage. 

The  French  fashion  of  dress  prevails,  and  they  are  iust  beginning  to 
wear  bonnets.  The  advancement  of  civilization  is  rapid ;  the  imitation 
of  foreign  habits  and  customs  mil  soon  predominate  over  those  of  Chili ; 
and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  some  attention  is  being  paid  to 
their  education. 

A  rather  singular  occurrence  took  place  at  a  review  of  the  militia  on 
the  Plaiancia,  one  Sunday,  by  the  president,  who  was  attended  by  his 
daughter,  and  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  ladies  of  the  place. 
They  marched  down  the  line,  and  afterwards  danced  with  the  officers 
on  the  field,  in  the  presence  of  the  soldiers.  All  the  South  Americans 
are  inveterate  dancers,  the  Chilians  taking  the  lead.  The  taste  for 
music  is  general ;  but,  although  they  have  a  number  of  national  airs, 
few  have  been  printed.  All  the  printed  music  in  common  use  is  foreign, 
as  are  the  instruments.     Pianos  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  house. 

The  natives  have  a  fondness  for  flowers,  although  they  are  .but  little 
cultivated.  Few  gardens  are  yet  to  be  seen  of  any  consequence.  They 
require  constant  irrigation  the  most  of  the  year,  which  may  account  for 
this  want.  There  are  two  in  the  Almendral,  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
and  kept  in  tolerable  order ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  in  these  to 
forei^  plants. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Valparaiso  during  the  president's  visit,  which, 
connected  with  the  late  victory  and  successes  in  Peru,  caused  much  re- 
joicing ;  every  possible  attention  was  shown  to  the  chief  magistrate,  by 
both  natives  and  fore^ers.  Among  others,  he  was  taken  on  an  aquatic 
excursion,  on  board  of  a  small  brigantine,  decked  out  with  the  flags  pf 
all  nations,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  civil  authorities  of  Valparaiso, 
the  English  admiral^  and  others.  On  passing  the  men-of-war,  he  re- 
ceived the  customary  salutes  from  all  but  ourselves.  We  could  not  fire 
the  ^uns  on  account  of  our  chronometers.  On  his  passing,  however, 
the  rigging  was  manned,  and  we  gave  him  several  hearty  cheers,  which, 
it  was  said,  much  delighted  the  president  and  his  suite,  from  the  novelty 
of  the  compliment. 

Three  balls  were  given  during  the  stay  of  the  squadron  here,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  visit  of  the  president,  (Gfeneral  Prieto ;)  one  in  honor  of 
the  recent  victory  of  Yungai  over  the  Peruvians ;  the  others  by  the 
citizens  and  foreigners  to  his  excellency.  As  the  former  was  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  a  description  of  it  will  give  some  insight  into  the 
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manner  in  ^vliich  they  conduct  these  affairs  in  Chili.  All  three  were 
managed  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  highly  creditable  in  a&y 
part  of  the  world. 

The  place  selected  for  the  great  ball  was  between  the  walls  of  tiro 
large  unfinished  storehouses,  a  space  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
ninety  wide,  over  which  temporary  arches  were  built,  the  whole  covered 
with  an  awning  lined  with  blue,  and  studded  with  stars,  from  which  were 
.suspended  some  twenty  very  handsome  chandeliers.  The  whole 'wa« 
carpeted,  and  the  various  pillars  which  supported  the  roof  were  deco- 
rated with  emblems  of  the  victory  and  nation.  At  the  end  opposite  to 
tiie  entrance  was  a  transparency  of  General  Bulnes,  the  hero  of  Yung&i, 
surrounded  with  scrolls  of  his  deeds.  Along  the  corridors  which  the 
piazzas  formed,  ranges  of  sofas  and  seats  were  placed ;  on  the  walls 
were  hung  rich  mirrors  and  paintings ;  the  former  rested  on  massive 
pier-tables,  in  which  hundreds  of  lights  were  seen  reflected,  whilst  the 
graceful  festoons  of  the  national  fla^s  and  pennants  formed  into  dra- 
peries, intermixed  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  evergreens  in  endless 
varie^,  encircling  emblematic  designs  of  the  nation's  glory,  produced 
an  effect  not  easily  surpassed.  The  reception-room  of  the  president 
was  himg  with  scarlet  tapestry,  decorated  w  ith  paintings,  mirrors,  and 
pier-tables,  and  brilliantly  lighted  with  chandeliers,  &c. 

There  were  likewise  card-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  supper-rooms,  and  a 
<lresBing-room  for  the  ladies,  in  which  were  a  number  of  hair-dre^ers 
and  mantua-makers  constantly  in  attendance.  The  whole  was  well  got 
up,  unique,  and  truly  splendid ;  all  Valparaiso  had  sent  furniture  of 
every  kind,  and  even  the  churches  had  contributed  to  assist  in  the  great 
gala  f^te  in  commemoration  of  the  national  victory. 

The  company  consisted  of  about  five  hundred,  one-third  of  whom 
were  females.  Many  costly  uniforms,  of  various  patterns,  and  not  a 
little  fanciful,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  ball  was  opened  by  the  president,  Don  Joaquim 
Prieto,  in  person,  a  novel  sight  to  us.  He  was  dressed  in  a  richly  em- 
broidered coat,  gold  epaulettes,  and  field-marshal's  sash.  He  danced  a 
minuet  with  a  lady  of  Valparaiso,  whom  he  had  especially  selected,  after 
which  the  dancing  became  general,  consisting  of  quadrilles,  countiy- 
danpes,  and  waltzes,  besides  which  they  had  the  lascivious  dances  of 
samacueca,  cachuca,  and  lordeati.  These  partake  somewhat  of  the 
bolero  and  fandango,  or  Spanish  and  African  dance. 

By  way  of  interlude,  marches  and  national  airs  were  played  and  sung. 
The  ball  did  not  break  up  until  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  at  whidi 
hour  the  president  and  his  daughter  were  escorted  home  by  a  procession 
of  the  dancers,  with  the  music  playing  national  airs,  formii^  rather  a 
grotesque  show  to  the  by-standers,  from  the  interchange  of  hats  and 
outer  garments  that  had  taken  place. 

On  reaching  General  Pricto's  quarters,  they  sang  a  national  hymn, 
after  which  many  were  invited  in,  where  they  again  continued  dancing 
until  noon. 

I  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  after  midnight  the  ladies  underwent 
a  second  operation  of  the  toilet. 
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The  whole  equalled,  If  it  did  not  eorpaas,  aoy  of  our  own  fStee  In  the 
United  States ;  indeed,  all  who  attended  were  much  surprised,  having 
little  idea  that  Vcilparaiso  could  have  made  so  brilliant  and  tasteful  & 
display  of  beauty  and  magnificence. 
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Previous  to  mj  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  the  naturalists  and  some  offi- 
cers on  board  the  Peacock  and  Relief  had  made  excursions  into  the 
interior.  On  my  arrival,  I  allowed  all  those  who  could  be  spared,  and 
were  desirous  of.  visiting  Santiago,  sufiScient  leave  to  make  the  trip. 
Several  set  out  for  that  city,  and  some  with  a  view  of  extending  their 
journey  to  the  Cordilleras  beyond. 

The  bilocheros  were  eager  for  opportunities  to  hire  their  bUoches,  a 
vehicle  somewhat  resembling  a  double  gig,  which  is  generally  used  for 
travelling  in  Chili.  They  have  a  most  rickety  and  worn-out  appear- 
ance ;  almost  every  part  appears  mended  with  cords  made  of  hide. 
They  accommodate  two  passengers ;  and  the  time  required  between 
Valparaiso  and  the  city  (Santiago),  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  boon. 
In  the  shafts  a  horse  is  put ;  a  postillion  rides  one  on  the  left,  and  some- 
times another  is  placed  on  the  right,  both  being  fastened  to  the  yehicle 
by  lassos  of  raw-hide  proceedii^  from  the  saddle.  Each  vehicle  is 
att^ided  by  three  bilocheros  or  c&ivers,  with  a  drove  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
horses,  forming  quite  a  cavalcade. 

The  bilocheros  are  very  expertat  their  busmess.  They  are  excellent 
riders,  having  been  brought  up  to  this  exercise  from  their  infancy,  And 
understand  managing  their  horses,  though  in  a  rude  way.  Their 
horses  are  small,  but  spirited,  and  bear  fatigue  well.  Their  usual 
speed  is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  Few  ejjuipages  can  compare 
with  these  crazy  machines,  driven,  as  they  sometimes  are,  pell-mell  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  with  all  their  accompaniments  of  horses,  guachos, 
&c. ;  and  it  affords  no  small  amusement  to  those  on  foot,  to  witness  the 
consternation  of  the  affrighted  passengers,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
a  break-down.  It  is  a  £fBcult  matter  to  acquire  composure,  on  seeing 
the  numerous  temporary  lashings,  giving  ocular  proof  that  accidents 
have  been  frequent,  however  weU  satisfied  one  may  be  with  the  skill  of 
the  conductor.    Fortunately  the  road  is  excellent,  though  at  this  season 
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(May)  it  is  divested  of  much  of  its  beauty  from  the  want  of  vegetation. 
The  interest  is,  however,  carried  forward  to  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes, 
of  whose  summits  occasional  glimpses  are  had ;  and  the  eye  glances 
over  the  surrounding  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  that  would 
elsewhere  be  deemed  grand,  to  rest  on  some  high  and  towering  peak. 
Among  these  the  peak  of  Tupongati  is  the  most  noted,  ranking,  since 
the  measurement  of  King,  as  next  in  height  to  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains. 

The  first  stopping-place  is  at  Casa  Blanca,  a  small  pueblo  of  some 
five  hundred  inhabitaiits,  where  travellers  usually  sleep.  The  accom- 
modations were  good,  having  been  recently  much  improved.  In  the 
neighborhood  is  the  only  tract  of  woodland  to  be  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  The  elevation  of  Casa  Blanca  is  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  road  from  Casa  Blanca  next  passes  through  Curacovi,  a  small 
pueblo,  where  the  trap  rock  first  makes  its  appearance,  and  tiien  over 
a  high  ridge,  called  the  Cuesta  de  Zapata.  This  terminates  the  first 
plain,  and  divides  it  from  the  second,  of  similar  character,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  Cuesta  del  Prado.  It  is  passed  over  by  a  ziszag  road,  and 
was  found  to  be  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-tour  feet  high. 
On  reaching  the  top,  the  view  that  presents  itself  is  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent. 

In  front  is  the  extensive  plain  of  Maypo,  with  here  and  there  a  coni- 
cal mountain  standing  alone  on  it.  At  the  extremity  of  the  plain  rise 
the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Andes,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  some  reaching 
above  the  clouds.  They  appear  but  a  few  hours'  ride  ofif,  although  at 
a  distance  of  twenty  leagues.  On  either  side  rise  the  high  ridges  of 
the  Cuesta.  Beneath  lie  grazing  grounds,  extending  over  the  plain, 
and  covered  with  flocks  and  herds.  Variety  and  life  are  given  to  the 
whole  by  the  view  of  the  national  road,  on  which  are  seen  numbers  of 
vehicles,  mules,  &c.,  threading  their  way  up  and  down  the  mountain- 
nde,  laden  with  foreign  and  domestic  products.  This  is  tilie  only  road 
of  any  extent  for  wheel-carriages  in  the  country.  It  is  kept  in  good 
repair  by  convicts,  who  are  seen  working  in  chains.  A  movable  prison 
or  lock-up  house,  somewhat  resembling  ihe  cages  used  in  caravans  of 
wild  beasts,  is  used  for  their  accommodation  and  security  at  night. 

The  heavy  merchandise  is  for  the  most  part  transported  in  ox-carts 
of  enormous  dimensions.  Their  wheels  are  clumsy  and  without  tires, 
and  the  whole  frame  is  made  strongly  with  timber  pinned  together. 
Their  perpendicular  sides  and  rounded  tops  are  wattled  with  cane  and 
covered  with  bull's  hide.  No  iron  is  used  in  their  structure ;  wooden 
pins  and  raw-hide  lashings  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  better.  The 
yoke  is  set  on  the  heads  of  the  oxen,  behind  the  horns,  and  fastened 
to  them.  The  creaking  of  these  carts  may  be  heard  for  miles,  as  the 
drivers  never  think  of  greasing  the  axles  to  lessen  the  friction.  They 
iwre  generally  drawn  by  four  or  eight  oxen. 

Lighter  articles  are  transportea  by  mules,  and  immense  numbers  of 
these  animals  are  seen  on  the  road  at  all  times. 

The  mode  of  changing  horses  is  truly  oharacterifltic  of  the  country. 
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The  relaj^  are  made  as  soon  as  the  shaft-horse  tires ;  he  is  qnicktf 
taJten  out,  and  oae  of  the  drove  caught  with  a  lasso,  and  put  in  hu 
phice,  when  on  they  go.  These  relays  occur  every  eight  or  ten  miles; 
the  only  relief  the  poor  horses  have  is  a  trot  out  of  hamesa,  and  with- 
out a  load.  The  bilocheros  Beldom  dismount ;  all  is  done  on  hbrsebtcL 
Onjgoiog  up  hill,  a  third  or  even  a  fourth  horse  is  soon  hitched  to  the 
vehicle  to  assist  the  draught.  The  horses  are  all  in  good  condition, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  Uiat  they  should  be  bo,  for  I  understood 
that  their  only  food  at  this  season  was  chopped  straw.  The  teamsters 
and  guachos  themselves  are  equally  abstemious.  They  live  mostlj 
upon  oread  and  their  favorite  chica,  which  is  made  from  the  grape,  and 
resembles  cider ;  but  after  it  has  passed  through  a  fermentation,  it  is 
quite  intozicalsng.  The  mud  huts  or  ranchos,  on  the  roadside,  are 
filled  with  happy  and  contented  faces. 


^  1  the  road  ta  the  city,  and  is  quite  a  h 

The  beggars  let  themselves  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  value  themselvea 
according  to  tlieir  deformities.  At  Valparuso  two  days  are  allowed  in 
each  week  for  begging. 

The  plain  of  Maypo,  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Cuesta  del 
Prado,  is  extremely  level,  and  is  almost  tfairtv  miles  in  width,  extend- 
ing to  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  road  leads  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  over  it  to  the  city  of  Santiago,  which  is  aituatal  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  plain. 

The  elevation  of  Santiago  above  the  sea  is  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
ODB  feet,  upon  the  third  step  or  plain  from  the  coast.  Its  entrance  is 
through  avenues  bounded  by  liigh  adobe  walla,  which  shut  out  all  &e 
view,  except  the  Cordilleras,  which   tower  above  and  beyond  it. 

The  more  the  Cordilleras  are  viewed,  the  greater  spears  their  at- 
traction. They  have  at  all  times  an  imposing  aspect  from  the  neigh- 
borboiod  of  the  city.  Their  irregular  and  jagged  outline  is  constantly 
varying  under  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  ^"he  rays  of  the  setting 
Bim>  with  the  deepening  diadows,  throw  the  innomerable  peaks  into  bold 
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relief,  and  at  times  produce  yellow  and  red  tints,  which  give  a  remark- 
able character  to  the  whole'  scene.  The  red  tints  are  often  accompanied 
with  a  green  hue  in  the  sky.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  many  fine 
orclmrds,  gardens,  farms,  and  grasdng  grounds.  The  former  being 
enclosed  by  high  adobe  walls,  give  it  a  rather  unpleasant  appearance, 
until  the  city  is  fairly  entered,  when  the  streets  have  a  fresh  and  clean 
look.  The  city  is  laid  out  in  squares.  Its  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
have  good  sidewalks.  This  fresh  and  clean  appearance,  we  afterwards 
understood,  was  owing  to  a  law,  obliging  all  to  whitewash  their  houses 
and  walls  once  a  year,  a  practice  which  gives  a  general  uniformity,  at 
least  in  color,  to  the  whole,  and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the 
r^-tiled  roofs.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  built  in  the*  form 
of  a  hollow  square,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide,  round  which  the 
rooms  are  situated.  The  roof  projects  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  piazza  or 
covered  way.  The  gateway  is  usually  large,  and  the  rooms  on  each 
side  of  it  are  not  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  but  are  rented 
as  shops.  Opposite  to  the  gateway  is  the  centre  window,  guarded  by  a 
light  and  ornamental  iron  frame,  painted  green  or  richly  gilt.  The 
court-yard  is  usually  neatly  paved  with  small  rounded  pebbles  from  the 
bed  of  the  Maypocho,  arranged  in  fanciful  forms ;  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  laid  out  in  flower-gardens,  where  roses  and  geraniums  are  seen 
in  full  bloom. 

The  river  Maypocho  runs  through  one  portion  of  the  city,  and  sup- 
plies it  with  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  great  plaza,  where 
the  public  building  are  situated.  These  are  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
porphyry,  obtain^  from  the  mountains,  and  are  on  a  large  scale.  The 
cathedral  and  palace  each  occupy  one  side  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  fountain, 
with  several  statues  of  Italian  marble  ;  too  small,  however,  in  size,  to 
have  any  effect  in  so  large  a  square.  AH  these  buildings  are  much  out 
of  repair,  having  been  at  various  times  damaged  hy  earthquakes. 

The  cathedral  is  very  large  and  extensive.  Its  altar  is  decked  with 
a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  There  are  many  paintings  and 
hangings,  among  which  is  a  large  number  of  trophies,  taken  in  their 
various  wars.  The  niches  are  filled  with  wax  figures,  representing 
saints ;  and  there  are  also  the  remains  of  two  martyrs  of  the  church,  in 
a  tolerably  gooil  state  of  preservation. 

The  place  was  originally  built  for  the  viceroy.  It  is  now  appropri- 
ated to  the  accommodation  of  the  president,  and  the  public  ofiices.  On 
the  side  opposite  to  the  palace  is  a  colonnade,  which  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  will  occupy  the  whole  side  of  the  square.  Under  its  portico  are 
fancy  and  dry -goods  shops,  and  between  the  columns  various  trades,  or 
lace  and  fringe-makers,  are  at  work.  In  the  evening,  this  becomes  a 
most  busy  scene.  Females,  with  large  flat  baskets  before  them,  are 
vending  shoes,  fruit  and  fancy  articles ;  others  are  employed  in  cooking 
cakes,  and  the  whole,  lighted  up  as  it  is  with  numerous  candles,  affords 
much  amusement  to  the  stranger. 

The  mint  occupies  a  whole  square ;  it  has  never  yet  been  completed, 
and  has  also  suffered  greatly  from  earthquakes.  The  operation  of 
coining  is  in  the  rudest  and  oldest  form.     The  rolling  and  cutting  are 
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done  by  mule-power,  and  tlie  oldest  kind  of  fly-press,  with  a  great 
screw  beam,  haying  enormous  balls  at  the  end,  is  used.  The  dies  em- 
ployed are  made  from  the  male  die,  in  the  same  way  as  with  us,  but 
they  have  not  the  same  facilities,  and  want  the  modem  improvements 
in  the  process^  A  toggle-jointed  press  was  imported  from  France ;  but 
it  was  soon  put  out  otorder  by  the  workmen,  and  there  being  no  one 
to  repair  it,  its  use  has  been  abandoned. 

The  library  is  extensive,  containing  several  thousand  volumes,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits,  and  many  curious  manuscripts  relating 
to  the  Indians. 

The  amusements  are  not  very  remarkable.  Santiago,  however,  boasts 
of  a  theatre,  and  a  chin^no.  There  appears  to  be  little  business 
doing,  and  it  may  be  called  a  quiet  city.  The  siesta  is  daily  indulged 
in ;  even  the  shops  are  shut  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  city  is  as  quiet 
as  midnight.  Towards  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  alameda  is  resorted 
to.  It  is  a  beautiful  walk,  about  a  mile  in  extent,  well  shaded,  and 
occupies  one  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  planted  with  a  double  row  of 
poplar  trees,  which  seem  to  thrive  well  here.  Streams  of  water  are 
constantly  running  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  Every  few  yards  stone 
seats  are  placed,  which  are  at  times  filled  with  a  well-dressed  popula- 
tion.    The  alameda  affords  at  all  times  a  cool  and  pleasant  promenade. 

The  evenings  are  generally  passed  at  tertulias,  in  visiting  socially, 
or  in  shopping  in  the  colonnade.  The  inhabitants  are  much  addicted 
to  gambling.  Monte  is  the  game  with  the  higher  classes,  whilst  that 
of  match-penny  is  the  favorite  of  the  lower  orders.  The  Chilian 
women  are  remarkable  for  their  ease  of  manner,  kindness,  and  attention 
to  strangers.  They  arc  fond  of  diversions  of  any  kind,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  dancing  and  music,  both  of  whidi  are  much  practised. 
They  seem  extravagantly  fond  of  music.  Dancing  they  are  taught 
very  young.  Most  of  them  have  good  figures,  and  some  would  be 
called  pretty ;  but  their  teetli  arc  generally  defective,  which  causes 
them  soon  to  look  old.  Their  costume  varies  little  from  our  own, 
except  that  the  ladies  wear  no  bonnets. 

The  men  follow  the  European  fashions. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  order  is  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian. 
They  are  fond  of  bright  colors.  Over  their  shirt  and  trowsers  ift  worn 
a  blue  or  brown  poncha.  A  high-crowned  and  small-rimmed  hat,  tied 
on  under  the  chin,  over  a  bright  cotton  handkerchief  on  the  head,  com- 
pletes their  outfit.  They  are  a  well-disposed  people  and  good  citizens, 
and  have  more  the  air  of  contentment  than  any  other  nation  of  South 
America. 

The  markets  arc  well  supplied.  There  is  one  large  one  near  tlie 
banks  of  the  Maypocho.  It  covers  an  area  of  four  or  five  acres,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  building,  with  a  tile  roof,  supported  by  columns, 
under  wliich  meats  of  all  kind  are  sold.  The  centre  is  reserved  for 
vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  poultry,  and  small  wares.  The  market- 
women  are  seen  seated  under  awnings,  screens,  and  large  umbrellas, 
which  are  used  to  keep  off  the  sun.  The  place  is  scrupulously  clean, 
and  has  a  pleasing  effect. 
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The  average  price  of  a  horse  is  twelve  dollars,  but  some  that  are 
well  broken  are  valued  as  high  as  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  climate  of  Chili  is  justly  celebrated  throughout  the  world,  and 
that  of  Santiago  is  deemed  delightful  even  in  Chili ;  the  temperature 
is  usually  between  60°  and  75°.  The  country  round  is  extremely  arid, 
and  were  it  not  for  its  mountain  streams,  which  afford  the  means  of 
irrigation.  Chili  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  two-thirds  of  the  year. 
Rains  fall  only  during  the  winter  months,  (June  to  September,)  and 
after  they  have  occurred,  tlie  whole  country  is  decked  with  flowers. 
The  rains  often  last  several  days,  are  excessively  heavy,  and  durmg 
their  continuance  the  rivers  become  impassable  torrents.  At  Santiago, 
the  climate  is  drier  and  colder,  but  snow  rarely  falls.  On  the  ascent 
of  the  Cordilleras,  the  aridity  increases  with  the  cold.  The  snow  was 
found  much  in  the  same  state  as  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  lying  in  patches 
about*  the  summits.  Even  the  liigh  peak  of  Tupongati  was  bare  in 
places,  and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  it  seldom  rains  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  which  cause  may  be  imputed  the  absence 
of  glaciers. 

Several  of  our  gentlemen  made  an  excursion  to  the  Cordilleras,  in 
order  to  get  information  in  their  various  departments.  I  regretted  they 
were  not  provided  with  the  necessary  insfruments  for  ascertaining 
heights.  The  party  left  Santiago  in  bilochcs,  and  travelled  to  the 
eastward  five  leagues,  to  the  "Snow  Bank"  from  which  the  city  is 
supplied.  The  ascent  was  gradual,  but  quite  constant,  as  no  inter- 
vening ravines  occurred.  They  then  took  horses,  lca>4n^  their  biloches 
to  return.  Their  route  after  tliis  lay  up  a  valley.  On  tlie  surrounding 
heights  the  guanacoes  were  seen  in  great  numbers. 

As  they  proceeded,  they  found  the  middle  region  was  marked  by  spiny 
plants,  principally  Bumadesia.  The  soil  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
loose  earth  and  pieces  of  rock.  On  rising  higher,  the  vegetation  be- 
came almost  wholly  extinct.  Places  occurred  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  destitute  of  verdure  of  any  kind.  The  party  then  ascended  a 
ridge  belonging  to  the  main  body  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  ten  thousand  feet  they  reached  its  summit.  Here  they  had 
an  extensive  view  of  all  the  line  of  the  snow  peaks.  That  of  Tupongati 
appeared  the  most  conspicuous,  although  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles. 
Tlie  guide  asserted  that  he  could  see  smoke  issuing  from  its  volcano 
in  a  faint  streak,  but  it  was  beyond  the  vision  of  our  gentlemen.  The 
poak  itself,  from  this  view  of  it,  was  quite  sharp-pointed.  The  scene 
immediately  around  them  was  one  of  grandeur  and  desolation ;  moun- 
tain after  mountain,  separated  by  immense  chasms,  to  the  depth  of 
thousands  of  feet,  and  the  sides  broken  in  the  most  fantastic  forms 
imaginable.  In  these  higher  parts  of  the  Cordilleras  they  found  a 
large  admixture  of  the  jaspery  aluminous  rock,  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  finest  porphyries ;  also  chlorite  in  abundance.  The  rock  like- 
wise contains  fine  white  chalcedony,  in  irregular  straggling  masses. 
Trachytic  breccia  was  observed  in  various  places.  The  porphyry  is 
of  a  dull  purple  color,  rather  lighter  than  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
United  States.    No  traces  of  celGdar  lava  were  observed,  nor  of  other 
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more  recent  yolcanic  productions.  No  limestone  was  seen  in  the  r^ons 
traversed  by  our  parties ;  all  the  lime  used  at  Santiago  is  obtained  ntnn 
sea-shells ;  nor  were  any  proper  sedimentary  rocks  seen. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  complete  silence  that  reigned 
everywhere ;  not  a  living  thing  appeared  to  their  view. 

After  spending  some  time  on  the  tofp  they  began  their  descent ;  and 
after  two  hours'  hard  travelling  they  reached  the  snow  line,  and  passed 
tiie  night  very  comfortably  in  the  open  air,  with  their  blankets  and  pil- 
lions, or  saddle-cloths.  Fuel  for  a  fire  they  unexpectedly  found  in 
abundance :  the  Alpinia  umbellifera  answering  admirably  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  the  quantity  of  resinous  matter  it  contains.  Near  mar 
camp  was  the  bank  of  snow  before  spoken  of,  from  which  the  ci^  has 
been  supplied  for  many  years.  It  covers  several  acres.  The  hei^t 
they  had  ascended  was  about  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  the  Ck)rdilleras 
opposite  them  about  four  thousand  feet  higher.  The  view  of  the  mass 
of  the  Cordilleras,  in  its  general  outline,  waa  not  unlike  those  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  other  mountains  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Peale  went  in  search  of  the  guanacoes,  and  succeeded  in  killing 
one  nine  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  height.  Thej  were  found  to 
frequent  only  the  most  inaccessible  summits,  and  are  said  never  to  leave 
the  .vicinity  of  the  snow.  They  feed  upon  several  small  thorny  bushes, 
which  impart  a  flavor  to  their  flesh,  and  a  smell  to  their  excrement, 
that  may  be  distinguished  at  some  distance  from  their  places  of  resort 
They  make  a  peculiar  sound  when  alarmed,  like  that  of  the  katydid, 
(Gryllus.)  This  animal  is  never  hunted  for  the  market,  though  its  flesh 
is  good.  The  Benzoar  is  often  found  in  its  stomach,  and  is  hi^y 
prized  among  the  natives  and  Spaniards  as  a  remedy  for  various  com- 
plaints.    It  IS  also  used  as  a  gum. 

All  the  party  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  and  the 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Their  faces  and  hands  were  blistered,  and 
the  nose  and  lips  made  exceedingly  sore,  while  the  reflection  of  the  li^t 
from  the  snow  caused  a  painful  sensation  to  the  eyes. 

The  next  day  they  reached  Santiago,  whence  they  returned  to  the 
port,  as  Valparaiso  is  usually  distinguished  in  the  country. 

Over  the  Maypocho,  at  Santiago,  there  is  a  substantial  stone  bridge, 
with  five  arches.  For  nine  months  of  almost  every  year,  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  nearly  dry.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  was  about  two 
yards  wide,  and  several  inches  deep ;  but  in  the  winter  and  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  it  becomes  quite  a  torrent,  and  from 
the  damage  that  has  been  done  in  former  times,  they  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  wall  it  in  on  the  side  of  the  city,  towards  the  Cordilleras, 
for  several  miles,  with  stone  and  hard  brick.  When  swollen  it  is  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  rapid  and  deep,  and  would  cut  ofi*  the  commu- 
nication with  the  surrounding  country,  were  it  not  for  the  bridge. 

The  copper  mines  of  San  Felipe  were  visited  by  a  party  of  the  Expe- 
dition. The  road  passes  through  the  town  of  Quillota,  which  is 
embraced  within  a  circumference  of  three  leagues.  It  contains  several 
churches  of  simple  construction.  The  "  Calle  Largo,"  the  longest  street, 
is  upwards  of  a  league  in  length.    Its  population  is  ten  thousand  inhabit- 
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ants.  The  houses  are  all  of  one  story,  and  are  built  of  adobes,  with 
thatched  roofs.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fine  building-stone,  but  in 
this  land  of  earthquakes  it  is  considered  safest  to  use  the  Ughtest  ma- 
terials. Almost  every  house  has  a  vineyard  attadied  to  it,  the  grapes 
of  which  were  of  good  quality,  and  very  abundant.  Ai  some  places, 
although  the  vintage  was  half-gathered,  yet  the  crop  still  on  the  vines 
was  such  as  would  have  been  considered  elsewhere  an  abundant  yield. 
A  portion  of  the  grapes  rot  upon  the  vines,  as  the  inhabitants  have  not 
the  industry  or  inclination  to  manufacture  them,  although  by  proper 
attention  they  would  yield  a  good  wine.  As  it  is,  they  only  manufac- 
ture some  into  a  hard  and  acid  wine,  called  masta^  or  boil  the  juice 
down  to  the  favorite  drink  of  the  lower  classes,  called  cAtcAa,  which 
somewhat  resembles  perry  or  cider  in  flavor.  The  small  quantity  that 
is  not  consumed,  is  distilled  into  aguardiente,  and  disposed  of  at  Val- 
paraiso, fiesides  grapes,  considerable  quantities  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn  are  cultivated.  Apples,  pears,  and  quinces,  are  also  raised. 
The  former  are  inferior  to  our  own;  the  latter  much  superior,  and  in 
great  plenty. 

Oranges  were  also  abundant,  but  of  indifferent  flavor. 

Quillota  is  well  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  Concon  or  Acon- 
cagua. The  water  is  led  through  all  the  streets  and  gardens  of  the 
place.  It  is  used  for  all  household  purposes  as  taken  directly  from  the 
gutters,  which  are  the  recipients  of  dirt  of  every  description  from  the 
town.  For  drinking,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  in  large  jars  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

The  intercourse  with  strangers  at  Quillota  has  been  much  less  than 
at  Valparaiso  or  Santiago,  and  consequently  they  are  less  liberal,  and 
more  bigoted.  This  was  particularly  shown  about  four  years  previous 
to  our  visit,  by  their  burning,  in  the  pubhc  square,  a  lar^e  number  of 
Bibles  in  the  Spanish  language,  along  with  a  heap  of  immoral  and 
indecent  pamphlets,  in  the  presence  of  the  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities..  These  fiibles  had  been  distributed  by  our  coui^ 
tryman,  Mr.  Wheelwright,  who  has  done  so  much  by  his  enterprise  in 
introducing  the  communication  by  steam  along  the  western  coast  of 
South  America. 

The  town  of  San  Felipe  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  surroimded  by  extensive  alamedas,  which  are  planted  with 
Lombardy  poplars.  The  population  is  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  open  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  town-hall  and  oflSces  connected  with  the  muni- 
cipality. Opposite  are  the  church  and  barracks,  and  the  remaining 
sides  are  occupied  with  shops  and  private  dwellings.  The  houses  are 
all  of  one  story,  and  are  in  a  good  style  of  building.  The  better  class 
of  houses  stand  some  distance  back  Irom  the  street,  and  are  decorated 
tastefully  with  paintings  in  fresco  on  the  walls.  Roses  and  jessamines 
were  seen  in  every  court-yard,  and  the  gardens  are  well  filled  with 
various  fruits,  apples,  peaches,  pears,' grapes,  pomegranates,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  quinces;  the  latter  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great 
plenty.     The  houses,  as  in  other  parts  of  Chili,  have  no  fire-places ;  in 
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lieu  of  which  they  nse  brazeroSy  or  pans  of  live  coal,  wh^i  heat  is 
required. 

The  copper  mines  are  near  the  summit  of  the  first  Cordillera,  on  the 
Mendoza  road,  and  about  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  part  of  this  valley  where  they  are  situated,  is  called  La  Vega 
of  Jaquel.  This  is  the  principal  smelting-place,  the  ore  bein^  brou^t 
here  by  mules  from  the  foot  ol  the  mountain,  down  whose  sides  it  l< 
thrown  from  the  mines.  The  descent  is  about  two  thousand  feet,  and 
very  steep. 

On  the  21st  May,  they  .set  out  on  mules  for  the  mines,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Alderson,  and  reached  them  about  ten  o'clock.  Their  first  act 
was  to  change  their  boots  for  a  pair  of  raw-hide  shoes,  such  as  are  usei 
by  the  miners,  in  order  to  insure  a  safer  footing.  They  now  entered 
the  principal  gallery,  which  was  about  seven  feet  high  and  five  broad, 
excavated  for  about  twenty  yards  horizontally ;  it  then  divides  into  sev- 
eral branches,  and  these  again  into  others,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards 
in  length. 

The  greatest  extent  of  any  one  gallery  is  about  tliirty  feet  The 
mountain  has  been  penetrated  horizontally  to  about  four  hundred  feet, 
in  the  direction  of  northeast  to  east-northeast,  as  the  veins  run,  and 
vertically  to  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  £ach  per- 
son was  provided  with  a  tallow  candle  stuck  in  the  end  of  a  split  stick 
six  feet  long,  and  caution  was  given  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  guide, 
for  the  galleries,  although  small,  are  so  numerous,  and  communicate 
with  each  other  so  frequently,  that  a  person  might  easily  be  lost. 

The  ladders,  or  rather  posts,  by  which  the  descents  are  made,  are  not 
a  little  dangerous. 

There  appears  to  be  little  system  in  working  the  mines,  and  little 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  rock  or  the  courses  of  the  veins.  Mr. 
Alderson  mentioned  that  a  few  months  previously  they  had  been  work- 
ing for  several  weeks  extending  a  shaft,  without  meeting  a  particle  of 
ore  to  repay  their  labor,  and  they  were  just  about  giving  up  die  search, 
when  the  mayoral,  or  master-workman,  declaring  he  would  have  a  last 
blow  for  luck,  struck  the  rock  with  all  his  force.  This  detached  a  large 
fragment,  and  to  their  surprise  and  delight  laid  open  a  vein  which  proved 
the  largest  and  richest  that  had  been  worked  for  many  years.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  employment  is  attended  with  much  uncer- 
tainty ;  and  after  exhausting  one  of  these  treasure-deposits,  there  are 
no  means  or  signs  known  to  them,  by  which  they  can  ascertain  the  best 
direction  to  take  to  discover  another.  i 

The  manner  of  labor  in  the  mines  is  in  as  rude  a  state  as  it  wa6  found 
in  the  agricultural  branches  of  industry.  A  clumsy  pickaxe,  a  short 
crowbar,  a  stone-cutter's  chisel,  and  an  oblong  iron  hammer  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight,  were  the  only  tools.  The  hammer  is  only  used 
when  tlie  ore  is  too  high  to  be  reached  with  the  pick  or  crowbar. 

The  wages  are  small — from  three  to  four  dollars  per  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  food.  They  are  allowed  to  draw  a  third  of  their  pay  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  every  month,  and  full  settlement  is  made  twice  a 
year.     They  are  suppUed  with  clothing  and  other  necessaries,  out  of 
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Trhich  the  agent  makes  a  per-centage,  and  which  is  charged  against 
their  wages. 

There  is  one  admirable  regulation  of  the  Chilian  goyemment,  that  of 
not  permitting  liquors  to  be  brought  within  a  league  of  any  mine, 
under  a  severe  penalty,  which  is  strictly  enforced.  The  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  each  workman  is  not  great ;  they  are  allowed  as  rations 
for  breakfast  four  handfuls  of  dried  figs,  and  the  same  of  wahmts ;  value 
about  three  cents.  For  dinner  they  have  bread,  and  fresh  beef  or  pork. 
Small  stores,  as  sngar  and  tea,  they  find  themselves. 

Having  heard  much  about  the  rise  of  the  coast,  from  the  effects  of 
earthquaices,  I  was  desirous  of  gaining  all  the  information  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  From  the  residents  the  accounts  are  so  contradictory,  that 
no  correct  intelligence  can  be  obtained.  /  The  decrease  in  the  depth  of 
the  bay  can  be  accounted  for,  and  undoubtedly  is  owing,  so  far  as  it 
has  taken  place,  to  the  wash  of  the  hills ;  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
street  which  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  bay,  has  given  rise  to  the 
idea,  and  it  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  built  upon  ground  left  dry  by 
the  earthquake  of  1832.  Several  of  our  naturalists  made  a  close  ex- 
amination of  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood,  the  result  of  which  on  the 
minds  of  all  was,  that  there  was  no  proof  of  elevation.  That  changes 
in  the  beaches,  through  the  agency  of  the  heavy  rollers  and  the  northers 
that  yearly  occur,  are  constantly  going  on,  is  quite  evident ;  but  these, 
as  one  would  naturally  supple,  increase  the  shore  only  in  some  places, 
while  in  others  they  are  weafing  it  away. 

Earthquakes  do  not  appear  to  happen  at  any  particular  season.  The 
great  one  of  1730  was  in  July ;  that  of  1751,  in  May ;  and  those  of 
1822  and  1835,  both  of  which  did^puch  damage,  in  February. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  experienced  very  frequently  through- 
out Chili.  One  during  our  stay,  on  the  28th  of  May,  started  every  one 
from  their  beds,  but  the  shock  was  not  repeated.  No  peculiar  state  of 
the  weather,  or  other  phenomenon,  seems  to  precede  them.  That  of 
1835  nearly  destroyed  the  towns  of  Concepcion,  Talcahuana,  Arauco, 
Angeles,  Coluna,  Chillian,  Talca,  and  Cauquenes.  It  was  very  slightly 
felt  in  Valparaiso,  and  scarcely  at  all  further  north.  The  sea  receded 
in  Valparaiso  two  feet,  and  returned  immediately.  The  ground  seemed 
to  swell  under  the  feet.  In  Juan  Fernandez,  it  was  very  severely  felt ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  then  governor  of  that 
island  to  the  supreme  government,  is  interesting:  "fwas  walking  at 
the  castle  of  Santa  Barbara,  with  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  when 
we  suddenly  observed  that  the  sea  had  come  over  the  mole.  Fearing 
great  damage,  I  hastened  to  have  the  boats  drawn  from  under  a  shed, 
and  prepared  for  use.  At  the  same  moment  we  heard  a  loud  roaring, 
as  of  thunder,  and  saw  a  white  column,  like  smoke,  rise  from  the  sea,  a 
short  distance  from  theplace  called  '  El  Punto  de  Bacallao^^  and  then 
felt  the  earth  move.  The  sea  retired  about  two  hundred  feet,  when  it 
commenced  returning  with  great  violence.  This  time  it  carried  nearly 
everything  with  it ;  broke  down  all  the  houses  and  huts  but  the  one  re- 
cently built  of  stone  and  mortar  to  contain  provisions.  Happily,  this 
withstood  its  violence,  although  the  water  ascended  more  than  six  feet 
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ap  its  sides.  It  then  redred  again  to  its  asnal  height.  Conatsat  shocb 
were  felt  during  the  night ;  und  the  sea,  at  the  place  before-mentioned, 
continued  throwing  np  water  and  arndke  like  a  volcano." 

Chili  abounds  wi^  volcanic  mountains,  but  fen  of  them  are  in  an 
active  state  of  eruption ;  which  ma^  account  for  the  frec[tieiic^  of  earth- 
quakes. The  peak  of  Tupongati  is  the  only  one  in  activity  m  this  sec- 
tion. Our  tr&vellerB  to  the  Cordilleras  were  not  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  sight  of  it  at  ni^t. 

The  population  t^  Chili  may  be  estimated  atone  million  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Santiago  contains  about  sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  ia  one  of  tbe 
few  South  American  capitals,  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  ia  increasing 
in  wealth  and  population.  It  has  various  private  seminaries  for  !»£ 
sexes,  a  national  institute  or  college,  on  a  liberal  footing,  an  eztenaive 
hospital,  a  medical  college,  and  a  military  academy.  The  Congresg 
meets  on  the  1st  of  June  every  year,  when  the  president  delivers  hit 


Valparaiso  numbers  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  sea-ports  in  the  world.  Its  population  has  quintupled 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  it  is  rapidly  advancing  in  every  im- 
provement, growing  out  of  an  increasing  foreign  commerce,  and  the 
enterprise  of  its  imiabitants,  fostered  and  encouraged  as  they  are  by 
government. 

The  mining  districts  arc  to  the  north,  and  the  grain  country  to  the 
south.  Extensive  flour -mills  are  now  at  work  in  Concepcion  and  its 
neidiborhood ;  the  machinery  is  brought  from  the  United  States. 

There  Is  very  httle  variation  in  the  climate.  During  what  is  called 
the  winter,  the  thermometer  occasionally  falls  for  a  few  hours  to  52°, 
but  the  mean  of  it  throughout  the  year,  at  mid-day,  would  be  65°. 
Ia  the  evening  and  morning,  it  is  at  60°. 
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PORPOIBB  SAILS — DirflCtJLTin  OF  LSATIKO  THB  BAT — RSGULASIOlfB  OP  POBT  lAOLT  OB- 
8JCBVZD— OONDUOr  OF  THB  CAFTAIM  OF  HAMBURG  YBSSEL — ^PABT  OOMPANT  WITH  PBAOOCK 
AND  TBNDEB — ^MAKB  THE  OOAOT  OF  FEBU — KNTEB  BOUQUEEON  PA88A0B — ^ISLAND  OF  BAN  LO- 
RENZO—BURYING  GROUND— CHANGE  OF  ANCHORAGE  TO  CALLAO— VEBBELB  IN  PORT — QASTLB — 
DKBGRIFTION  OF  HOUSES — ^REUGIOUB  PRAOTISBS — ^MARKET—OLD  CALLAO— EFFBOIS  OF  BARTH- 
QUAKE — ^TAULTS  FOR  DEPOSITING  THE  DEAD— POPULATION  OF  CALLAO— BOAD  TO  LIMA — BELLA 
▼DTA — ^APPROACH  TO  UMA — ENTRANCE  AND  APPEARANCE — ITS  PLAN — AMUSEMENTS — BATA 
AND  MANTA — ITS  PRIVILEQE8 — HOUSES — PORTALESOR  ARCADES — ^PALACE — FOUNTAIN^<UTHB- 
DRAL—<mTPT — ^MARKET— CONVENT  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO— LIBRARY — SIGNATURE  OF  PIZARRO— 
OLAflBRB  OF  NATIVES — NEWSPAPERS — ^EARTHQUAKES — CL1MATS-~RAIM— THB  BDCAa 

On  the  26th  of  May,  1839,  the  Porpoise  Bailed  for  Callao,  in  order 
that  some  repairs  might  be  made  on  her,  which  our  time  here  did  not 
admit  of. 

On  the  4th  of  June  we  made  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  bay,  but 
were  obliged  again  to  cast  anchor.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  light 
northerly  winds  usually  prevail,  and  a  heavy  swell  frequently  sets  in  the 
bay,  making  the  roadstead  very  uncomfortable,  and  at  times  dangerous. 
The  vessels  are  too  much  crowded,  and  the  regulations  of  the  port  are 
not  sufiBciently  attended  to.  • 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  with  the  master  of  a  Hamburg  barque, 
who  dropped  his  anchor  so  as  to  foul  the  berth  of  my  ship,  and  when  he 
brought  up,  swung  close  alongside.  He  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with 
his  situation,  and  apparently  knew  little  about  his  business,  showing  all 
the  doggedness  of  his  countrymen.  The  weather  looking  threatening, 
I  sent  him  word  to  move,  stating  that  in  case  of  a  change  of  wind^  he 
would  be  greatly  injured.  He  quietly  replied  that  his  vessel  was  made 
of  teak,  and  that  his  underwriters  or  my  government  would  pay  his 
damages,  and  that  he  could  stand  a  good  deal  of  grinding !  Without 
more  ado,  I  sent  an  officer  and  men,  and  put  him  at  once  out  of 
my  wav. 

On  the  6th,  we  had  a  breeze  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  and 
immediately  got  under  way  with  the  squadron,  and  succeeded  in  making 
an  offing.  As  we  opened  the  land  to  the  southward,  my  view  and 
thoughts  wandered  in  that  direction,  hoping  that  still,  and  at  the  last 
moment,  the  missm^  tender  might  heave  in  sight.  But  no  white  speck 
was  seen,  nor  any  thing  that  could  cause  a  ray  of  hope  that  she  might 
yet  be  in  existence ;  and  my  fears  foreboded  what  has  since  proved 
too  true — she  and  her  crew  had  perished. 
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On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Valparaiso,  we  had  a  fresh  gale  from 
the  northward,  accompanied  with  much  sea.  During  the  night,  in  thick 
weather,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish.  On  the  9th 
we  got  beyond  iho  wind,  which  blows  along  the  coast  from  the  north- 
ward, and  our  weather  improved,  exchanging  fog,  rain,  mist,  and  con- 
trary winds,  for  clear  weather,  and  winds  from  tJEe  southwest. 

On  the  20th,  in  the  evening,  we  passed  through  the  Bouqueron  Pas- 
sage, having  got  several  casts  of  the  lead  in  three  and  a  quarter  fath- 
oms water ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  lights  of  the  other  vessek, 
anchored  near  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  San  Lorenzo,  after  a  passa^ 
of  thirteen  days.  We  foimd  them  all  well,  and  proceeding  rapidlf 
with  their  repairs.  The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  arrived  two  dajs 
before  us. 

On  receiving  the  reports  of  the  commanders  of  the  different  vessels, 
active  operations  were  at  once  begun  to  refit,  replenish  our  stores,  and 
complete  our  duties.  The  necessary  changes  in  officers  and  men  woe 
made,  in  consequence  of  my  determination  to  send  the  Relief  home. 
This  I  resolved  to  do  on  several  accotints.  I  have  stated  that  from  the 
first  I  found  her  ill-adapted  to  the  service ;  her  sailing  I  saw  would 
retard  all  my  operations,  and  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  me ; 
and  I  felt  that  I  already  had  objects  enough,  without  her,  to  occupy  and 
digress  my  attention.  The  expense  was  another  consideration,  which 
I  conceived  myself  unauthorized  to  subject  the  government  to,  partica- 
larly  as  I  found,  on  calculation,  that  for  one-tenth  of  the  sum  it  would 
cost  to  keep  her,  I  could  send  our  stores  and  provisions  to  any  part  of 
the  Pacific. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  Relief  smoked,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  rats  with  which  she  was  infested,  to  save  our  stores  from  furdier 
damage.  During  this  time  the  repairs  of  the  Porpoise  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  usual  observations  for  rating  our  chronometers,  and  with 
/the  magnetic  instruments,  were  made  on  shore ;  and  such  ofiScers  as 
could  be  spared,  allowed  to  visit  Lima.  The  naturalists  were  also  busy 
in  their  several  departments.  We  remained  at  San  Lorenzo  ten  days, 
during  which  time  its  three  highest  points  were  measured  with  barome- 
ters at  the  same  time.  The  result  gave  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six 
feet  for  the  southern,  nine  hundred  and  twenty  for  the  middle,  and 
twelve  hundred  and  eighty-four  for  the  northern  sumniit.  Upon  the 
latter  the  clouds  generally  rest,  and  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  island 
where  vegetation  is  enabled  to  exist.  The  others  are  all  barren,  sandy 
hills.  It  is  said  that  the  only  plant  which  has  been  cultivated  is  the 
potato,  and  that  only  on  the  north  peak.  This  becomes  possible  there 
from  the  moisture  of  the  clouds,  and  their  shielding  it  from  the  hot  sun. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  principally  composed  of 
limestone,  clay,  and  slate.  It  presents  a  beautiful  stratification.  Gyp- 
sum is  found  in  some  places  between  the  strata,  and  crystals  of  selenite 
are  met  with  in  one  or  two  localities.  Quantities  of  shell-fish  are 
found  on  t^e  shore,  and  the  waters  abound  with  excellent  fish. 

The  burying-ground  is  the  only  object  of  interest  here.  The  graves 
are  covered  with  white  shells,  and  a  white  board,  on  which  is  inscribed 
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the  name,  &c.  They  appear  tx)  be  mostly  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  would  seem  that  the  mortality  had  been  great.  But  when 
one  comes  to  consider  the  large  number  of  men-of-war  which  have  been 
lying  in  the  bay,  and  the  period  of  time  elapsed,  the  number  of  inter- 
ments do  not  seem  large. 

It  was  with  much  pleasure  we  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  Falmouth, 
Captain  M'Keever,  whose  kindness  in  supplying  our  wants,  and  for- 
warding our  operations,  we  again  experienced.  The  essential  and 
timely  aid  he  gave  me,  in  exchanging  the  launch  and  first  cutter  of  his 
ship,  for  materials  to  build  one,  which  I  had  brought  from  Valparaiso 
for  that  purpose,  prevented  our  detention  here. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  squadron  went  over  to  Callao. 

The  bay  of  Callao  is  too  well  known  to  require  much  to  be  said  of  it. 
The  climate,  combined  with  the  prevailing  winds,  make  it  a  fine  har- 
bor. The  island  of  San  Lorenzo  protects  it  on  the  west  from  the  swell 
of  the  ocean,  but  its  northern  side  is  entirely  exposed ;  there  is  no  dan- 
ger to  be^  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  the 
influence  of  San  Lorenzo  ceasesy  the  surf  there  breaks  very  heavily 
Bpon  the  beach,  and  prevents  any  landing. 

The  gradual  manner  in  whicn  the  extensive  plain  rises  from  Callao 
towards  Lima,  seems  to  ^ve  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  situation  of 
the  city.  From  the  bay  it  is  seen  quite  distinctly,  about  six  miles  dis- 
tant, and  does  not  appear  to  be  elevated ;  yet  I  measured  the  height  of 
Mr.  Bartlett's  house  above  the  level  of  the  sea  by  sympiesometer,  and 
found  it  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The  rise  would  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  a  stranger  passing  over  the  road,  or  one  who  had  not  a  prac- 
tised eye. 

Since  my  visit  to  Callao  in  1821,  it  had  much  altered,  and  for  the 
better,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  it  has  gone  through  since  that 
time.  A  fine  mole  has  been  erected,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing. 
On  it  is  a  guard-house,  with  soldiers  lounging  about,  and  some  two  or 
three  on  guard. 

The  mole  affords  every  convenience  for  landing  from  small  vessels  and 
boats.  The  streets  of  Callao  have  been  made  much  wider,  and  the 
town  has  a  more  decent  appearance.  Water  is  conducted  from  the 
canal  to  the  mole,  and  a  railway  takes  the  goods  to  the  fortress,  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  depot.  This  place,  the  sea-port  of  Lima,  must 
be  one  of  the  great  resorts  of  shipping,  not  only  for  its  safety,  but  for 
the  convenience  of  providing  supplies.  The  best  idea  of  its  trade  will 
be  formed  from  the  number  of  vessels  that  frequent  it.  I  have  under- 
stood that  there  is  generally  about  the  same  number  as  we  found  in 
port,  namely,  forty-two,  nine  of  which  were  ships  of  war ;  five  Ameri- 
can, two  French,  one  Chilian,  and  thirty-five  Peruvian  merchantmen, 
large  and  small. 

The  castle  of  Callao  has  become  celebrated  in  history,  and  has  long 
been  the  key  of  Peru.  Whichever  party  had  it  in  possession,  were 
considered  as  the  possessors  of  the  country.  It  is  now  converted  to  a 
better  use,  viz  :  that  of  a  custom-house,  and  is  nearly  dismantled.  Only 
five  of  its  guns  remain,  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty -five  which  it  is 
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said  to  have  mounted.  During  our  visit  there  the  Chilian  troops  lai 
possession  of  the  country,  which  they  had  held  since  the  battle  of 
Yungai.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  undergoing  repairs  since  the  late 
contest. 

It  is  said  that  the  fortress  is  to  be  demolished,  and  thus  the  peace  of 
Callao  will  in  a  great  measure  be  secured. 

The  principal  street  of  Callao  runs  parallel  with  the  bay.  There 
are  a  few  tolerably  well-built  two-story  houses  on  the  main  street,  whidi 
is  paved.  These  houses  are  built  of  adobes,  and  have  flat  roofs,  which 
is  no  inconvenience  here,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  heavy  rains. 
The  interior  of  the  houses  is  of  the  commonest  kind  of  work.  The 
partition  walls  are  built  of  cane,  closely  laced  together.  The  hoosefl 
of  the  common  people  are  of  one  story,  and  about  ten  feet  high ;  some 
of  them  have  a  grated  window,  but  most  of  them  only  a  doorway  and 
one  room.  Others  are  seen  that  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  houses, 
being  nothing  more  than  mad  walls,  with  holes  covered  with  a  mat,  and 
the  same  overhead. 

The  outskirts  of  Callao  deserve  mentioning  only  for  their  excessife 
filth ;  ap^  were  it  not  for  the  fine  climate,  it  would  be  the  hot-bed  of 
pestilence.     One  feels  glad  to  escape  from  this  neighborhood. 

The  donations  to  the  clergy  or  priests,  at  two  small  chapels,  are  od- 
lected  on  Saturdays  from  the  inhabitants.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  devotees  of  the  church,  headed  by  the  priest,  carry  a  small 
portable  altar  through  the  streets,  decorated  with  much  tinsel,  and 
various-colored  glass  lamps,  on  which  i^  a  rude  painting  of  the  Virgin. 
As  they  walk,  they  chant  their  prayers. 

The  market,  though  there  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  it,  exhibits 
many  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country.  It  is  held  in  a  square 
of  about  one  and  a  half  acres.  The  stands  for  selling  meat  are  placed 
indiscriminately,  or  without  order.  Beef  is  sold  for  from  four  to  six 
cents  the  pound,  is  cut  in  the  direction  of  its  fibre,  and  looks  filthy.  It 
is  killed  on  the  commons,  and  the  hide,  head  and  horns  are  left  for  ibt 
buzzards  and  dogs.  The  rest  is  brought  to  market  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys.  Chickens  are  cut  up  to  suit  purchasers.  Fish  and  vegetables 
are  abundant,  and  of  good  kinds,  and  good  fruit  may  be  had  if  bespoken. 
In  this  case  it  is  brought  from  Lima.  Everything  confirms,  on  landing, 
the  truth  of  the  geographical  adage,  "  In  Peru  it  never  rains."  It  ap- 
pears everywhere  dusty  and  parched  up. 

The  situation  of  old  Callao  is  still  visible  under  the  water,  and  thoudi 
an  interesting  object,  becomes  a  melancholy  one,  when  one  thinks  of  ue 
havoc  a  few  minutes  efiected.  The  very  foundation  seems  to  have  been 
upturned  and  shaken  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  submerged  by  a  mighty 
wave.   ^The  wonder  is  that  any  one  escaped  to  tell  the  tale. 

Two  crosses  mark  the  height  to  which  the  sea  rose.  The  upper  one, 
one-third  of  the  way  to  Lima,  indicates  the  extreme  distance  to  which 
.the  water  flowed ;  the  lower  one  marks  the  place  whither  the  Spanish 
fri^te  was  carried.  I  very  much  doubt  the  truth  of  either.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  a  great-wave  would  be  suflScient  to  carry  a  large 
vessel  from  her  moorings  half  a  mile  inland,  but  I  cannot  imagine  how 
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the  water  should  have  reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
at  least  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  yet  permitted  two  hundr^  in- 
habitants of  old  Callao  to  have  escaped  on  the  walls  of  a  church  which 
are  not  half  that  height. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  fortress  are  several  large  vaults,  filled  with 
the  dead,  m  all  stages  of  decay,  and  on  which  the  vultures  were  gorging 
themselves :  this  was  a  revolting  spectacle.  Indeed,  it  is  truly  sur- 
prising that  the  higher  classes,  and  those  in  inmiediate  authority,  should 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  appearing  more  civilized  in  the  disposition  of 
their  dead.  Many  are  thrown  in  naked,  and  covered  only  with  a  few 
inches  of  sand.  Great  numbers  of  skeletons  are  still  seen  with  pieces 
of  clothing  hanging  to  them.  Dogs  and  vultures  in  great  numbers  were 
everywhere  feeding  upon  the  dead,  or  standing  aloof,  fairly  gorged  with 
their  disgusting  repast.  If  anything  is  calculated  to  make  a  people 
brutal,  and  to  prevent  the  incidcation  of  proper  feeling,  it  is  such  re- 
volting sights  as  these. 

Callao  is  said  to  contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
but  this  number,  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  seems  to  be  over- 
rated. Several  new  buildings  are  going  up,  which  proves  that  notwith- 
standing the  times  of  r^evolution,  they  still  persist  in  carryiii^  on  im- 
provements. The  principal  street  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  tolerably  well  paved,  with  sidewalks.  Billiard-signs  stare  you 
in  the  face.  This,  I  presume,  may  be  set  down  as  the  great  amusement, 
to  which  may  be  added  the  favorite  mont6  at  night. 

Coaches,  or  rather  omnibuses,  run  several  times  a  day  to  Lima. 
The  old  accounts  of  robberies  on  the  road  to  Lima,  are  still  fresh  in 
the  mouths  of  strangers.  In  times  of  revolution  it  was  infested  by 
robbers,  but  the  steps  taken  by  government  have  efiTectually  put  a  stop 
to  them. 

On  the  road  to  Lima  is  Bella  Vista  3  but  it  is  in  ruins,  and  has  been 
so  ever  since  the  revolution.  It  was  generally  the  outpost  or  battle- 
ground of  the  two  parties,  and  although  the  soil  in  the  plain  which 
borders  the  sea  is  extremely  fertile,  consisting  of  decomposed  rock, 
containing  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  now 
appears  a  neglected  waste.  Attention  to  its  cultivation  and  irrigation 
would  make  it  a  perfect  garden.  On  approacliing  Lima,  the  gardens 
and  fields  are  found  to  be  cultivated  and  well  irrigated.  Fields  of 
Indian  com  are  seen,  some  fully  ripe,  some  half-grown,  and  others  just 
shooting  up — ^a  novel  sight  to  us.  This  bears  testimony  not  only  to  the 
fineness  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  gardens 
near  the  city  are  filled  to  profusion  with  fruits  of  all  descriptions. 

The  road,  on  its  near  approach  to  the  city,  forms  an  avenue  of  about 
a  mile  in  length.  This,  in  its  prosperous  days,  was  the  usual  evening 
drive,  and  afforded  a  most  agreeable  one.  On  each  side  are  gardens 
filled  with  orange-trees,  the  fragrance  of  whose  flowers,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  fruit,  added  to  its  pleasures.  It  is  now  going  to 
decay  from  utter  neglect.  Its  rows  of  willows,  and  the  streams  of 
running  water  on  each  side,  though  forming  its  great  attraction,  will,  if 
Buffered  to  remain  without  attention,  be  completely  destroyed.     No  one 
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seems  to  take  interest  in  the  public  works.  So  marked  a  diflbreoee  fin 
Chili  could  not  but  be  observed. 

At  Lima  I  was  stmck  with  the  change  that  had  taken  place  am 
my  former  visit.  Everything  now  betokens  poverty  and  decay ;  a  aH 
change  from  its  former  splendor  and  wealui.  This  appearance  yh 
observed  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  among  the  inhabitants.  Wkb 
fan^lies  have  been  swept  off,  and  their  former  attendants,  or  BbiDgen, 
have  Itecome  the  pcasessors  of  their  houses  and  property. 

The  country  has  been  a  scene  of  commotion  and  revolntum  tar  tLe 
last  twenty-five  years,  of  which  Lima  for  &  long  time  was  ihe  ooUk. 
The  fate  of  Lower  Peru  being  entirely  dependent  on  it,  and  tbefntm 
of  Callao,  the  alternate  possessors  have  stripped  it  and  its  inbatutaeto 
in  every  way  in  their  power.  It  may  with  truth  be  designated  a  de- 
clining city. 

The  neglected  walls  and  ruined  tenements,  the  want  of  sdr  and  life 
among  the  people,  are  sad  evidences  of  tbis  decay.  The  popoladcD  it 
now  said  to  be  about  forty-five  thousand,  althoi^h  in  fonaer  timet 
it  has  been  supposed  to  amount  to  as  many  as  sixty-five  or  Bevoi^ 
thousand. 

The  aflpect  of  the  city,  especially  a  bird's-eye  view  from  tlie  sei^- 
boring  hills,  g^ves  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  the  appearance  of  mmg. 
There  are  few  buildings  that  have  the  look  of  durability,  and  no  new 
ones  have  been  put  up  for  the  last  forty  years.  The  plan  of  the  tatj 
combines  more  advantages  than  any  other  that  could  have  been  adopted 
for  the  locahty.  The  streets  arc  at  right  angles,  and  all  sofficiently 
broad.  Tlrese  which  run  with  the  decbvity  of  the  ground,  northwest 
and  southeast,  have  water  flowing  through  their  midcQe.  The  uses  to 
'which  tbese  streams  are  put,  and  the  numerous  buzzards  that  freqneat 
them,  give  the  stranger  any  other  idea  than  that  of  cleanliness.  The 
buzzards  are  protecteu  by  law,  and  may  be  seen  fightii^  for  th^  food 
in  the  gutters,  regardless  of  passers ;  or  sitting  on  me  tops  of  the 
houses,  thirty  or  forty  in  a  row,  watching  for  more  food. 


Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  laying  out  the  alameda,  which  is  on 
the  norUi  side  of  the  city.     Its  centre  is  ornamented  with  a  number  d 
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fountains  ;  its  walks  are  well  shaded  on  each  side  with  trees ;  and  the 
running  water  adds  to  its  freshness;  all  unite  to  form  a  delightful 
promenade.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  it  is  much  frequented,  and  its 
stone  seats  are  occupied  by  numbers  of  citizens.  This  is  the  best  place 
to  get  a  view  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  notwithstanding  their  internal 
commotions,  they  appear  fully  to  enjoy  their  cigarittas,  which  they  are 
constantly  smoking.  The  peculiar  dress  of  the  ladies  is  here  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and,  however  fitted  it  may  be  to  cover  intrime,  is 
not,  certainlv,  adapted  to  the  display  of  beautj.  A  more  amward 
and  absurd  oress  cannot  well  be  conceived.  It  is  by  no  means  indica- 
tive of  the  wearer's  rank,  for  frequently  this  disguise  is  ragged  and 
tattered,  and  assumed  under  its  most  forbiddine  aspect,  to  deceive,  or 
carry  on  an  intrigue,  of  which  it  is  almost  an  effectual  cloak. 

I  never  could  behold  these  dresses  without  considering  them  as  an 
emblem  of  the  wretched  condition  of  domestic  society  in  this  far- 
famed  city. 

The  saya  and  manto  were  originally  intended  as  a  retiring,  modest 
dress,  to  mark  reserve,  to  insure  seclusion,  and  to  enable  ladies  to  go 
abroad  without  an  escort.  The  general  term  for  the  wearers  is  Tapacb, 
and  they  were  always  held  sacred  from  insult.  Tapada  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  a  dress  which  is  also  frequently  seen,  viz :  a  shawl  worn  over  the 
head,  so  as  to  cover  the  nose,  mouth,  and  forehead.  None  but  the  most 
intimate  friend  can  know  the  wearers,  who  frequent  the  theatres  in  this 
disguise.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  now  worn  for  very  different 

Eurposes  from  its  original  intention.  Intrigues  of  aU  kinds  are  said  to 
e  carried  on  under  it.  It  enables  the  wearer  to  mix  in  all  societies, 
and  to  frequent  any  place  of  amusement,  without  being  known,  and 
even  if  suspected  by  her  husband  or  relatives,  the  law  of  custom  would 
protect  her  from  discovery.  In  this  dress,  it  is  said,  a  wife  will  pass 
her  own  husband  when  she  may  be  walkmg  with  her  lover,  and  the  hus- 
band may  make  love  to  his  wife,  without  being  aware  it  is  she. 

The  saya  is  a  silk  petticoat,  with  numerous  small  vertical  plaits,  con- 
taining about  thirty  yards  of  silk,  and  costing  fifty  or  sixty  dollars.  It 
is  drawn  in  close  at  the  bottom  of  the  dress,  so  that  the  wearer  is 
obliged  to  make  very  short  steps,  (ten  inches.)  It  is  a  little  elastic, 
and  conforms  to  the  shape,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  from  the  waist 
down.  The  manto  is  a  kind  of  cloak,  of  black  silk.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  saya  at  the  waist,  and  brought  over  the  head  and  shoulders  from 
behind,  concealing  every  thing  but  one  eye,  and  one  hand,  in  which  is 
usually  seen  a  cross,  or  whose  fingers  are  well  ornamented  with  jewels. 
Before  the  manto  is  arranged,  a  French  shawl  of  bright  colors  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders,  and  brought  between  the  openings  of  the  manto  in 
front,  hanging  down  nearly  to  the  feet.  The  loose  saya  is  also  much 
worn ;  this  is  not  contracted  at  the  bottom,  and  in  walking  has  a  great 
swing  from  side  to  side. 

The  walk  of  the  Lima  ladies  is  graceful  and  pretty,  and  they  usually 
have  small  feet  and  hands. 

The  houses  are  built  of  sun-burnt  brick,  cane,  and  small  timber. 
All  those  of  the  better  class  have  small  balconies  to  the  second  story. 
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Most  of  the  houses  are  of  two  stories,  and  they  generally  have  an  ards- 
waj  from  the  street,  secured  by  a  strong  portal,  leading  into  an  opet 
court.  The  lower,  or  ground  floor,  is  used  as  storehouses,  stables,  &c 
This  peculiar  manner  of  building  is  intended  as  a  security  a^iiut 
the  effects  of  earthquakes.  The  housetops  are  a  depository  for  all 
kinds  of  rubbish,  and  the  accumulation  of  dust  is  great.  The  stair- 
case leading  to  the  upper  story  is  generally  handsome,  and  decorated 
with  fresco  paintings,  which  are,  however,  far  below  mediocrity.  This 
style  of  building  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 

The  Portales,  or  Arcades,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  for  the 
stranger.  He  is  there  sure,  at  all  hours,  to  see  more  of  life  in  Lima 
than  at  any  other  place.  They  are  buUt  on  two  sides  of  the  plan. 
The  ground-floor  is  occupied  as  shops,  where  all  kinds  of  dry  gooas  and 
fancy  articles  are  sold,  fietween  the  columns,  next  the  plaza,  are  many 
lace  and  fringe-workers ;  and  without  these  again,  are  sundry  cooks, 
fresco-sellers,  &c.  who  are  frying  savory  cakes  and  fish  for  then:  custo- 
mers, particularly  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening. 

The  Arcades  are  about  five  hundred  feet  long,  well  paved  with  small 
stones,  interlaid  with  the  knuckle-bones  of  sheep,  which  produces  a 
kind  of  mosaic  pavement,  and  makes  known  the  date  of  its  being  laid 
down  as  1799.  This  place,  for  hours  every  day,  is  the  ^reat  resort, 
and  one  has  a  full  insight  to  every  store,  as  they  are  iJl  doors,  and 
consequently  quite  exposed,  to  their  remotest  comer.  The  second  stoiy 
is  occupied  as  dwelling. 

The  palace  of  the  vicercy  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  plaza.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  a  row  of  small  shops,  principally  tinkers  and  small- 
ware  dealers.  On  the  east  side  is  the  archbishop's  palace  and  the 
cathedral. 

The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  was 
erected,  according  to  the  inscription,  in  1600,  by  Don  Garcio  Sarmiento 
Sotomayer,  the  viceroy  and  captain-general  of  the  kingdom. 

''  £1  que  bebe  de  la  pila  sequcnda  in  Lima,"  is  the  usual  saying. 

"  He  that  drinks  of  the  fountain  will  not  leave  Lima." 

The  cathedral  is  a  remarkable  building,  not  only  from  its  size,  bat 
its  ornaments.  Most  of  the  decorations  are  in  bad  taste,  and  I  should 
imagine  its  former  riches  in  the  metals  and  precious  stones  have  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  its  celebrity.  Certainly  tnose  ornaments  which  are 
left  cannot  be  much  admired. 

Its  great  altar,  composed  of  silver,  might  as  well  be  of  lead,  or  pew- 
ter, for  all  the  show  it  makes.  In  a  chapel  on  one  side  of  the  building, 
there  is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  the  archbishops.  They  are 
faces,  well  painted,  and  all  are  there  but  the  one  who,  at  the  bi 
out  of  the  revolution,  proved  faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  the  Spi 
cause.  They  all  have  had  the  honor,  except  him,  to  be  interred  in 
niches,  in  the  crypt,  under  the  great  altar.  Many  of  the  coffins  are 
open,  exposing  the  dried-up  remains  of  the  saints,  clothed  in  leather 
jackets  and  shoes,  which  the  sacristan  made  no  difficulty  about  dispos- 
mg  of  for  a  trifle.  Two  skulls  and  a  hand  were  obtained.  There  is 
some  good  carving  about  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. 
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The  market  of  Lima  is  kept  in  an  open  square.  It  is  a  strange 
place  to  visit,  and  the  scene  that  is  witnessed  there  cannot  fail  to  amuse 
the  stranger.  It  is  well  supplied,  and  many  purchasers  frequent  it. 
There  are  no  stalls,  and  mats  are  used  in  their  stead.  The  meat  is 
laid  on  them  in  rows,  and  the  vegetables  heaped  up  in  piles.  The  meat, 
as  at  Callao,  is  cut  with  the  grain,  and  into  small  pieces,  to  suit  the 
purchasers ;  and  poultry  is  cut  up  in  a  similar  manner.  But  what  will 
most  attract  a  stranger's  notice,  are  the  cooking  establishments.  These 
are  in  great  request ;  stews,  fries,  and  olla  podridas,  are  in  constant 
preparation  by  some  brawny  dame,  who  deals  out,  with  much  grav- 
ity and  a  business-like  air,  the  small  pieces  to  the  hungry  Indians 
who  stand  by  waiting  for  their  turn.  The  fried  dishes  seemed  to  claim 
their  preference,  if  one  could- judge  by  the  number  in  waiting.-  The 
expertness  of  the  woman  who  officiated  was  truly  wonderful,  twisting 
and  twirling  the  dough  in  her  hand,  placing  it  upon  a  stick,  (lipping  it 
in  the  hot  oil,  and  slipping  it,  as  soon  as  cooked,  dextrously  into  the 
dish  for  her  customers.  Then  again  was  a  frier  of  pancakes  close  by, 
equally  expert.  The  variety  of  dishes  cooking  was  surprising,  and 
those  who  fried  fish  exliibitcd  undoubted  proofs  of  their  freshness  by 
consigning  them  to  the  pan  before  they  ceased  to  live. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  variety  of  fish,  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits  ; 
the  latter  particularly.  These  were  in  season,  and  included  oranges, 
cherimoyers,  pomegranates,  paltas,  plantains,  bananas,  papaws,  grana- 
dillas,  apples,  figs,  and  ananas. 

The  above  are  the  usual  articles  crowded  into  the  market,  but  were 
I  to  stop  here,  one-half  would  not  be  told.  All  sorts  of  goods,  jewelry, 
cottons,  woollens,  laces,  hardware,  linen  fabrics,  handkerchiefs,  shoes, 
slippers,  hats,  &c.,  are  hawked  about  by  pedlers  with  stentorian  lungs, 
who,  with  the  lottery-venders,  with  tickets,  ink-horn,  and  pen,  selling 
the  tickets  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin  and  all  the  saints,  make  an 
uproar  that  one  can  have  little  idea  of,  without  mixing  in  or  witness- 
ing it. 

The  convent  of  San  Francisco  occupies  six  or  seven  acres  of  ground. 
In  its  days  of  prosperity  it  must  have  been  a  magnificent  establishment. 
Its  chapels  are  very  rich  in  gilding,  carved  work,  &c.,  and  the  cloisters 
are  ornamented  with  beautiful  fountains  and  flower-gardens.  Part  of 
it  is  now  occupied  by  the  soldiers  as  barracks,  and  their  muskets  are 
stacked  on  the  altar  of  one  of  its  chapels.  It  has  long  since  been  strip- 
ped of  its  riches  and  deserted,  but  it  seems  once  to  have  possessed  all 
that  wealth,  luxury,  and  taste  could  eflFect  or  suggest.  The  good.  Father 
Anculus,  who  showed  the  building,  was  shrewd  and  obliging.  The  gal- 
lery of  paintings  contains,  it  is  said,  many  fine  Murillos.  The  remains 
of  its  former  splendor,  even  now,  justifies  what  Father  Feuillee  asserted, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  to  compare  with  it  in  Europe.  There 
are  but  few  friars  here  at  present,  but  it  is  said  to  have  formerly  main- 
tained five  hundred,  living  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  licentiousness. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  church,  was  the  shrine  and  image 
of  a  black  Virgin  Mary,  with  a  white  infant  Saviour  in  her  arms. 

The  public  library  is  composed  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  both  in 
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French  and  Spanish,  taken  from  the  Jesuits'  College  and  oonreoti. 
They  are  in  good  order,  and  among  them  are  many  maauficripts  irbidk 
are  beautifully  illuminated.  The  librarian,  a  young  priest,  desenci 
our  thanks  for  his  attention  and  civilitjr. 

The  public  museum  has  been  but  lately  commenced.  It  oontaina  a 
collection  of  curious  Peruvian  antiquities,  some  native  birds,  and  the 
portraits  of  all  the  viceroys,  from  Pizarro  down.  At  the  cabildos  or 
city  hall,  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the  archives  of  Lima,  kept  until  recent- 
ly in  good  order.  Many  siffliatures  of  the  old  viceroys  and  govenan 
are  curious ;  among  others,  that 
of  Pizarro  is  shown.  As  few  of 
them  could  write,  they  adopted 
the  rvbrica^  made  by  placing 
the  finger  of  the  left  hand  and 
making  the  flourish  on  each  side 
of  it,  the  clerk  fiUing  in  the 
name.  This  method  has  since 
been  generally  adopted  among 
the  South  Americans,  in  signing 
ofiScial  documents,  being  consid- 
ered full  as  binding  as  if  the 
name  was  written. 

There  are  three  classes  of  inhabitants,  viz :  whites,  Indians,  and  ne- 
groes. The  union  of  the  two  first  produces  the  cholo ;  of  the  two  last, 
the  zambo ;  and  of  the  first  and  last,  the  mulatto.  The  Spaniards,  or 
whites,  are  a  tall  race,  particularly  the  females.  They  have  brown 
complexions,  but  occasionally  a  brilliant  color,  black  hair  and  eyes. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  cholos  are  shorter,  but 
well  made,  and  have  particularly  small  feet  and  hands.  All  classes  of 
people  are  addicted  to  the  smoking  of  cigars,  even  in  carriages  and  at 
the  dinner-table.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  considered  by  any  one  as  un- 
pleasant, and  foreigners  have  adopted  the  custom. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  exist  any  accurate  account  of  the  populatioii 
of  Peru ;  but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  decrea^,  particmarly  as 
regards  the  whites  and  negroes.  The  best  information  gives  but  utfle 
over  a  million  inliabitants,  viz :  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi?0 
thousand  whites;  natives  and  cholos,  eight  hundred  thousand;  with 
ninety  thousand  negroes  and  ranches,  of  whom  about  thirty-five  thoa- 
sand  are  slaves.  This  does  not  vary  much  from  the  number  given  by 
the  geographies  forty  years  ago.  The  country  appears,  from  all  ac- 
counts, not  only  to  have  decreased  in  population,  but  to  have  diniinifihed 
in  wealth  and  productiveness.  A  much  less  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
now  cultivated  than  formerly  under  the  "  children  of  the  sun." 

There  are  half  a  dozen  newspapers  published  in  Lima,  two  of  which 
are  issued  daily.  They  are,  like  the  Spanish,  small  sheets.  They 
have  a  good  deal  of  control  over  public  opinion.  Few  or  no  advertise- 
ments arc  seen  in  them.  These  are  deemed  unnecessary  in  Lima,  and 
all  the  amusements,  such  as  the  theatre,  cock-fighting,  &c.,  are  placard- 
ed on  the  portals.    A  high  price  is  asked  for  the  newspapers. 
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Most  of  the  buildings  in  Lima  have  suffered  more  or  less  from  earth- 
quakes. It  was  the  season  of  earthquakes  during  our  stay,  and  three 
were  felt.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  complained  of  a  sickemng  sendation 
during  the  first.  It  did  not,  however,  do  much  damage.  The  second 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  was  sensibly  felt ;  a  third  was  ex- 
perienced on  the  10th  of  June,  with  a  continued  shaking  of  the  walls 
and  floors.  The  last  was  reported  as  having  been  more  severe  to  the 
northward. 

With  the  name  of  Peru  the  want  of  moisture  is  generally  associated. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  strictly  true,  except  in  certain  parts 
of  it.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  irrigation  by  the  mountain  streams,  a 
great  portion  of  Peru  would  certainly  become  nearly  a  desert.  Indeed, 
the  upland  is  so  now,  not  yielding  any  herbage  whatever  until  the  pas- 
ture region  of  the  Cordilleras  is  reached.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  or  that  sunshine  always  pre- 
vails. It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  get  a  clear  day.  Father  Feuillee  has 
put  upon  record,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  the  heavens  were  gen- 
erally obscured.  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for 
although  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  was  usually  had  some  time  during  the  day, 
yet  it  was  almost  as  <lifficult  to  get  equal  altitudes  at  Callao  during  our 
stay,  as  it  was  at  Terra  del  Fuogo. 

The  dew  (almozo)  of  Lima  is  never  so  great  as  to  produce  running 
water,  yet  it  is  more  like  rain  than  a  Scotch  mist. 

The  peculiarity  of  there  being  no  rain  has  been  accounted  for  in 
several  ways,  but  not  to  me  satisfactorily.  The  .prevailing  cold  and 
dry  winds  from  the  southward  sweep  over  the  western  shores  of  the 
continent ;  having  a  great  capacity  for  moisture,  they  absorb  it  as  they 
advance  to  the  northward,  from  everything.  On  reaching  the  latitude 
of  12°  S.,  they  cease,  and,  having  become  saturated,  now  rise  to  a  suffi- 
cient height,  where  they  are  condensed  by  the  cold  strata,  and  again 
deposited  on  the  mountains  in  almost  constant  rains.  This  will  account 
for  the  aridity  in  the  high  Cordilleras  of  Chili,  as  well  as  for  the  existence 
of  the  Desert  of  Atacama,  the  want  of  rain  on  the  coast  of  Upper  Peru ; 
and  at  the  same  ti«ie,  for  the  moisture  of  the  high  Cordilleras  of  Peru. 

The  records  of  Lima  mention  the  faUing  of  rain  only  four  times  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  occurrence  of  thunder  and  lightning  an 
equal  number  of  times.  But  this  appUes  to  a  small  part  of  Peru  only,*^ 
namely,  the  country  bordering  the  coast,  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in 
width  around  Lima.  In  the  interior,  at  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet, 
a  re^on  exists  subject  to  rain,  and  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  the 
soil  18  kept  perfectly  moist  by  the  frequent  snows  and  rain. 

Fire  is  not  used  often,  but  from  the  continual  dampness  there  is  a 
cold  and  clammy  feeling,  that  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable  and  prej- 
udicial to  health.  Lima  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  healthy 
place — ^how  obtained  I  know  not — but  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  it. 
The  interments  have  annually  averaged  over  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, in  a  population  amounting,  by  the  best  accounts,  to  no  more  than 
forty-five  thousand.  Many  of  these  deaths  are  those  of  strangers,  and 
the  climate  has  always  been  fatal  to  the  Indians. 
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The  Itimac  derives  its  waters  ezclusiTcl;  from  die  bdowb  cJ  tbe  Cor- 
dilleras. It  is  a  mountain  torrent  througlioat  its  whole  course.  Th 
quantity  of  wat^r  in  it  ie  email.  The  width  at  Its  mouth  is  abant 
ttarty  feet,  and  one  foot  deep.  It  has  not  sufficient  force  to  break  t 
passage  thioogh  the  beach  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  filters  tJu-ougfa  tke 
pebhlj  soil. 
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PERU,  (continued.) 

nUF  TO  THE  OORDILLKBAS — PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  JOURNET — PASSPORTS — DXPABTORI — VMWWOt 

or  OFFICIAL   PAPKJUi ^RUINS   OF   INOA  TOWNS — PONCHORUA CABALLEROe — OONYOT  OF  SOr 

VER — ACCOMMODATIONS — EARTHQUAKES— ROUTE  UP    THE   VALLEY   OF   OAZAVILLO— FACE   OF 

OOUNTRT — ST.    ROSA    DE    QUIVT TASO— OBRAJILLO — DIFFICULTIES    IN    PROODRINQ   MULES—- 

BEAUTY     OF     SITUATION — LLAMAS ^RIOTERS PLUNDERING     OF      INHABITANTS— OULNAI — ^LA 

YINDA — VEGETATION — MULETEERS   ENCOUNTERED— CREST   OF  THE   OORDILLERAS— OASA  CAN- 

CHA — ^rrS     ACCOMMODATIONS COOKINQRANOE — SICKNESS     OF     PARTY — SNOW-STORM ^ALPA- 

MARCA-— COMPANY  OF  PERUVIANS — ^THEIR  ATTENTIONS — PROCESS  OF  AMALGAMATION  OF  ORB— 

VISTT  TO  THE  MINE — FACE  OF  THE   MOUNTAIN ROAD^BANOS BEAtfTT  OF   VALLEY YWOXtJ^ 

TION — THREATENED  ATTAOK  OF  A  CONDOR PORTRATT — INCIDENTS  RELATING  TO  IT ^DESCRIP- 
TION OF   BANGS rrS   HABITATIONS — STATE   OF   HORSES — RETURN  TO  CASA  CANCHA — CHILlAir- 

CONVOY  FROM  PASCO — PASCO— MINES — VEINS  OF   ORB — NUMBER  OF   MINES   IN   OPERATION 

LAWS  IN  RELATION  TO  SILVER  MINES — DUTIES — HILL  OF  RAOO— NEW  SPECULATIONS  IN  1840 

DIFFICULTIES   IN    PURCHASING  MINES — ^POLITICAL   STATE   OF  THE   COUNTRY   ADVERSE  TO  THS 

BUSINESS — TEMPERATURE LINE  OF  PERPETUAL   SNOW — AMMONITE CHICRINE — TRAVELLINO 

PARTIES FRENCHMAN HIS    COMPLIMENTS    AND    FATE— CULNAI CULTIVATION — B08PITALI- 

TY^-OBRAJILLO — ACCOMMODATIONS WANT  OF   GALLANTRY GLIDES — SETTLEMENT — BRIDAL 

PARTY — YASO— ROBBERY — YANGA — HOSTESS — ^ANOEUTA — CABALLEB06 ^RETURN  TO  LIMA 

BOTANICAL  REVIEW— GEOLOGICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE    COUNTRY FLYING-FISH    SENT   TO   PA- 

CHACAMAO — LANDING TEMPLE — TOWN — TOMBS — THEIR  CONTENTS — EMBARKATION — RETURN 

TO  CALLAO— COMMERCE  AND  TRADE  OF  PERU. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Relief  at  Callao,  Messrs.  Pickering,  Rich, 
Agate,  and  Brackenridge  obtained  permission  to  make  a  jaunt  to  the 
Cordilleras  of  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  making  botanical  collections. 

Mr.  Rich  spoke  the  Spanish  lan^age  well,  which  aflfordcd  the  party 
many  facilities  for  overcoming  the  oiflBculties  that  were  thrown  in  their 
way. 

In  Lima  the  journey  was  considered  as  a  very  serious  undertaking, 
and  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger,  from  the  banditti  who  fre- 
quent the  route  they  intended  to  pass  over — that  to  the  mines  of  Pasco. 
Through  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Biggs,  of  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Bartlett  and  Co.,  everything  was  made  easy.  By  his  advice,  they 
supplied  themselves,  not  only  with  blankets  and  horse-furniture,  but 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  particularly  with  bread,  of  which  they 
took  as  much  as  they  could  carry,  notwithstanding  the  country  was  de- 
scribed as  well  inhabited.  As  a  preliminary  step,  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  themselves  with  passports,  for  which  they  lost  no  time  in  apply- 
mg.  After  the  delay  of  a  day,  the  passports  came  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  of  protection  and  recommendation  from  Lafuente  himself,  to  the 
local  authorities  throughout  all  Peru,  couched  in  the  most  liberal  terms, 
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and  treating  the  affair  with  as  much  importance  as  if  it  were  a  national 
one.  It  is  a  regulation  that  the  names  of  all  who  receive  passports 
shall  be  published  in  the  official  gazette ;  their  intentions,  therdbre, 
became  known  to  all  Lima.  From  the  few  who  are  gazetted,  it  wooU 
appear  that  but  a  small  number  travel  into  the  interior,  or  else  that  the 
regulation  is  not  very  strictly  complied  with. 

The  inj\mction  to  render  the  party  assistance  in  case  of  need  mt 
very  strong,  and  among  other  things  specified  to  be  furnished,  iras 
clothififfy  which  was  thought  to  look  somewhat  ominous  in  this  countiy 
of  banditti.  In  spite  of  the  positive  terms  in  which  the  passport  wu 
expressed,  it  was  found  of  little  effect  in  procuring  them  mules  or 
horses ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  trouble  and  disappointment  on 
many  sides,  that  horses  were  at  last  obtained  from  the  post  establish- 
ment. 

On  the  16ih  May  they  were  ready  to  set  out ;  their  proposed  route 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  Caxavillo,  the  river  next  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Rimac.  Leaving  Lima,  they  passed  through  the  subnrbi 
of  San  Lazaro,  at  the  gate  of  which,  and  for  the  only  time  durii^  the 
journey,  they  were  desired  to  show  their  passports.  Some  little  diffi- 
culty arose,  and  an  intention  was  expressed  to  unload  the  baggage-mole 
for  examination.  This,  however,  was  soon  remov^  by  the  reading  of 
the  passport,  and  the  examination  ended  in  many  bows,  and  die  re- 
peated exclamation,  "  Go  on,  go  on !  Grod  speed  you  !''  Such  was  the 
talismanic  effect  of  an  official  document  at  the  period  of  our  visit. 

At  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  Lima,  they  passed  through  the 
ruins  of  an  Inca  town,  situated  (as  they  uniformly  found  them  after- 
wards) just  on  the  border  of  the  irrigated  valley.  The  walls  of  the 
town  were  very  thick,  built  of  mud  and  unbumt  brick,  at  right  angles, 
very  much  after  the  modem  manner  ;  the  hills  also  were  seen  covered 
with  the  ruins  of  Indian  buildings,  some  of  them  resembling  fortifica- 
tions. 

At  six  leagues  from  Lima  they  reached  Ponchorua,  the  first  stopping- 
place  ;  but  me  party  concluded  to  go  a  league  beyond  it  to  Caballeroe, 
where  they  passe  1  the  night.  They  arrived  there  in  sufficient  time  to 
make  a  short  excursion  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Caxavillo,  wbidi 
appeared  a  larger  stream  than  the  Rimac. 

Around  Caballeros  arc  very  extensive  meadows  and  fields  of  clover. 
The  posada  was  found  occupied  by  the  guard  and  muleteers,  who  acted 
as  a  convoy  of  silver  from  Pasco.  They  gave  up  the  only  room  in  the 
house  for  our  gentlemen,  into  which  they  were  shown,  and  where  a  good 
supper  was  provided  for  them,  while  the  guard  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  yard.  The  metal,  it  was  observed,  was  in  large  masses  of  pina, 
some  of  them  heavy  enough  to  be  a  load  for  a  mule,  and  an  inconvenient 
burden  to  nm  away  with. 

They  passed  the  night  on  the  tables  and  rude  seats,  under  cover — a 
luxury  they  had  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate. 

At  midnight  they  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  A  distant  hollow 
sound  was  at  first  heard,  which  seemed  to  approach,  increasing  rapidly, 
and  before  they  could  spring  to  their  feet,  the  house  was  rolled  and 
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shaken  as  if  it  .had  hcen  on  an  agitated  sea.  Mr.  Rich  says  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  hold  himself  on  the  table  where  he  had  been 
lying.  The  natives  of  the  adjoining  huts  ran  out  into  the  road,  utter- 
ing horrible  shrieks,  striking  their  breasts,  and  offi^ring  up  prayers  to 
the  Holy  Virgin  to  protect  them.  The  shock  continued  severe  for 
forty  seconds,  but  lasted  altogether  about  two  minutes  ;  it  produced  a 
slight  nausea,  like  sea-sickness,  which  continued  for  some  time  after- 
wards, and  a  bewildering  sensation,  that  rendered  it  difficult  to  collect 
tlieir  ideas  to  speak.  The  sound  resembled  that  produced  by  throwing 
stones  over  precipices,  so  as  to  roll  on  hollow  ground  beneath.  This 
earthquake  was  the  most  violent  that  had  been  experienced  for  some 
time,  and  was  felt  sensibly  at  Lima  and  through  all  Lower  Peru.  No 
material  damage  was  done — in  consequence,  according  to  the  people  of 
the  country,  of  its  not  getting  to  the  surface. 

Early  on  the  17  th  the  party  set  out  up  the  dry  mountain  valley,  the 
soil  of  which  is  composed  of  stones  and  loose  powdery  earth.  This  kind 
of  ground  continued  for  five  leagues,  with  not  a  drop  of  water,  nor  was 
a  plant  or  bird  collected ;  nothing  was  seen  growing  but  a  few  Tilland- 
sias.  On  this  route  they*  passed  many  crosses,  marking  the  spots 
where  there  had  been  loss  of  life ;  a  sight  that  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  pleasing  thoughts,  and  bringing  to  mind  not  only  the  great  num- 
ber of  murders  that  had  taken  place,  but  the  daily  occurrence  of  attacks 
upon  small  parties  of  travellers  by  the  desperadoes  of  Peru. 

Immediately  on  the  confines  of  this  dreary  waste  is  Yanga,  a  desert- 
ed-looking place,  but  having  some  good  gardens  and  orchards.  At 
noon  they  reached  Santa  Rosa  de  Quivi,  a  small  place,  where  they  pro- 
cured some  good  fruit.  After  travelling  two  leagues,  they  at  dark 
reached  Yaso,  and  stopped  at  the  postmaster's  house  ;  he  was  not  at 
home,  but  they  were  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  porch  or  verandah.  No- 
thing edible  was  to  be  found  in  the  village,  except  a  few  potatoes,  after 
supping  on  which,  they  disposed  themselves  on  the  clay  and  stones,  with 
their  arms  ready  for  service — a  precaution  necessiary  at  times,  even  in 
the  most  frequented  places  in  Peru. 

Durmg  the  day,  they  had  been  much  annoyed  by  sand-flies  and  fleas ; 
besides  these,  they  had  a  few  musquitoes,  but  the  latter  are  seldom  felt 
in  Peru. 

The  screaming  of  parrots  during  the  night  had  announced  that  some 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  vegetation.     In  the  morning  they  foimd  . 
this  to  be  the  case.     The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  cultivated, 
and  some  good  orchards  and  fields  of  clover  were  seen ;  the  mountains, 
which  had  hitherto  been  gray  with  Tillandsias,  had  now  assumed  a       ^ 
greenish  tinge.     Agaves  made  their  appearance  here,  and  a  few  miles       "^ 
beyond,  the  nills  became  entirely  green ;  all  showed  that  a  different 
region  had  been  entered.     The  inclined  roofs  of  the  huts  proved  that 
rains  were  experienced,  and  that  it  was  found  necessary  by  the  inhab- 
itants to  protect  themselves  from  them. 

Tlie  valley  ha<l  now  become  more  contracted,  and  level  ground  was 
seldom  seen ;  the  mountains  increased  in  elevation,  the  roads  and 
scenery  partaking  of  the  character  of  Madeira.     Cascades  were  seen 
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springing  from  almost  the  very  summits  of  the  high  peaks  ;  cattle  ▼ere 
grazing,  and  occasional  cultivated  patches  were  mingled  with  the  pas- 
ture-grounds ;  the  aid  of  irrigation  was  no  longer  necesaaiy  ;  and  the 
CordUlera  plants  of  the  Flora  Peruviana,  with  the  vegetatiaa  imde 
known  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  were  recognized.  At  noon,  zha 
travelling  six  leagues,  they  reached  Obrajillo,  the  rcndezrous  of  the 
two  celebrated  Spanish  botanists,  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  authors  of  the  Fkn 
Peruviana. 

There  are  three  towns,  Obrajillo,  Canta,  and  San  Migael,  about  t 
mile  distant  from  each  other,  said  to  contain  three  or  four  thoasand  in- 
habitants. At  Obrajillo,  the  general  to  whom  they  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction was  not  at  home ;  some  difficulty  in  getting  mules  occurred  m 
consequence,  and  it  was  not  until  much  time  and  patience  had  been 
exhausted,  that  our  gentlemen  understood  the  real  difficulty,  which  va<, 
that  the  horses  they  had  brought  from  the  low  country  were  not  cod- 
sidered  capable  of  standing  the  cold  and  fatigue  of  the  mountains,  the 
owners  at  Lima  having  refused  to  allow  their  mules  to  cross  the  moim- 
tains.  They  were  assisted,  however,  in  procuring  mules  and  guides  b; 
the  general's  son. 

Obrajillo,  the  largest  of  the  three  towns,  contains  about  one  hundred 
cottages.  It  has  a  stone  church,  with  two  towers,  apparently  of  some 
age,  which  fronts  on  the  open  square.  The  dwellings  are  of  one  story, 
without  floors,  and  almost  without  furniture  ;  yet  it  is  said  to  be  the 
residence  of  many  wealthy  people.  How  true  diis  may  be,  it  was  im- 
possible from  appearances  to  determine,  for  the  high  and  low,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  all  seem  to  live  in  the  same  style. 

The  difficulties  that  occurred  in  procuring  mules  for  their  journey, 
had  delayed  them  so  long,  as  to  place  it  out  of  their  power  to  proceed 
before  the  next  day.  The  opportunity  of  visiting  the  environs  was 
taken,  and  a  large  collection  of  plants  was  obtained,  the  annuals  being 
found  in  the  right  season  for  making  collections.  The  cascade  which 
was  seen  as  they  approached  was  visited,  and  exiiibited  a  picturesque 
and  beautiful  appearance,  even  when  it  was  four  miles  distant. 

At  Obrajillo  there  are  many  pretty  gardens  and  fields,  under  a  good 
state  of  cultivation.  The  roadside  itself  looked  like  a  flower-ganleD, 
and  flowers  of  every  hue  were  seen  on  either  side,  Calceolarias,  Lobe- 
lias, &c. 

Here  was  the  first  point  where  they  had  met  the  llama  used  as  a  beast 
of  burden ;  the  load  which  they  carry  is  from  seventy  to  ninety  pounds. 

On  the  19th,  at  an  early  hour,  some  vagabonds,  assuming  the  name 
of  Chilians,  went  the  rounds  of  the  village,  helping  themselves  to  every- 
thing they  desired,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  iuliabitants,  who  made 
no  resistance.  The  consequence  was,  that  having  neglected  to  supply 
themselves  with  bread  the  evening  before,  they  lost  the  opportunity  of 
doing  it.  This  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  for  Obrajillo  supplies  the 
upper  country  with  bread,  as  Lima  does  the  lower,  and  it  is  procured 
with  difficulty,  except  at  these  two  places.  Potatoes  were  therefore 
taken  as  a  substitute,  though  a  very  inconvenient  one,  from  their  great 
weight  and  bulk. 
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They  were  on  the  route  by  six  o'clock,  and  an  hoar's  ride  brought 
them  to  a  spot  where  the  river  formed  a  very  picturesque  rapid,  soon  after 
which  they  entered  into  a  wild  and  romantic  pass,  between  steep  acclivi-. 
ties  and  precipices  of  immense  height. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  Culnai,  a  distance  of  five  leagues ;  it 
contains  about  tliirty  cottages ;  its  height  is  believed  to  be  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  here. cultivation  ceases,  ending  with  the  potato, 
Tropaeolum,  Oxalis,  and  Basella.  The  second  region  of  plants  also  ter~ 
minates  here ;  and  now  ensued  the  "  Paramera,"  or  pasture  region  of 
the  Andes,  avoided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  districts  on  account 
of  the  cold.  This  third  region  gives  growth  to  a  set  of  plants  which 
make  a  gradual  transition  from  those  of  the  second  region  to  low  alpine 
scraggy  bushes,  none  of  v^hich  exceed  two  feet  in  height.  The  Para- 
mera is  remarkable  for  a  dense  sward  of  coarse  grass,  and  low  herba- 
ceous plants,  principally  of  the  order  Compositaj.  The  flowers  of  the 
latter,  it  was  remarked,  were  particularly  large  in  proportion  to  the 
plant.  Those  form  a  rich  pasturage  for  the  locks  and  herds,  which 
are  seen  feeding  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

No  cultivation  is  attempted  beyond  Culnai,  and  but  two  species  of 
Cacti  were  met  with  above  this  point. 

They  had  hitherto  for  the  most  part  followed  a  northerly  direction, 
but  now  they  diverged  more  to  the  northeast.  The  temperature  was 
falling  as  they  ascended,  the  air  was^  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  scenery 
as  they  advanced  became  more  interesting,  and  even  sublime.  To  its 
wild  and  precipitous  features  was  now  added  the  high  snowy  peak  of 
La  Vinda  in  the  distance,  and  some  few  spots  of  snow  were  occasion- 
ally seen  in  places  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays.  The  mule-paths  had 
become  narrow,  and  when  they  met  with  mules,  which  was  often  the 
case,  it  became  necessary  to  turn  under  the  rocks,  until  the  path  was 
clear.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  party  allowed  his  mule  to  take  the 
outside ;  the  consequence  was  that  a  muleteer  shoved  mule  and  rider 
several  feet  over  the  bank.  No  injury  was  received,  and  the  dilenmia 
passed  off  with  a  good  laugh  at  the  fright. 

The  sagacity  of  the  mules  on  these  occasions  is  remarkable.  They 
always  endeavor  to  cling  to  the  wall-side,  and  will  succeed  in  doing  it 
if  not  prevented  by  the  nder.  Their  caution  is  great  when  they  appre- 
hend danger  in  passing  over  steep  places;  the  instant  danger  was 
anticipated,  the  nose  and  fore  feet  were  used  to  ascertain  its  extent, 
which  done,  the  animals  cautiously  proceeded,  and  reached  the  bottom 
with  great  care  and  ease,  both  to  the  rider  and  themselves. 

About  three  o'clock  they  had  gained  the  fourth  or  alpine  region, 
where  they  were  met  with  sharp  and  cutting  winds,  accompanied  with 
hail  and  snow,  that  proved  very  uncomfortable  to  their  sunburnt  faces : 
this  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  thousand  feet. 
Our  gentlemen  now  felt  the  effects  of  the  elevation  in  headache,  diflS- 
culty  of  breathing,  and  excessive  lassitude.  The  crest  of  the  Cordil- 
leras is  at  this  place  a  league  in  width,  the  surface  very  uneven, 
containing  small  lakes  without  outlets,  sunjc  in  deep  hollows ;  beyond 
this  the  streams  which  form  the  extreme  sources  of  the  Amazon  were 
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miming  to  the  eastr^ard.     After  travelling  two  leagues  on  a  gcfi  1 
desccDt,  they  arrived  at  Caaa  Concha  about  dusk. 

CsBa  Cancha  consists  of  three  hutd,  and  ia  nothing  more  then  i 
muleteer's  rendezvouH ;  the  place  was  in  charge  of  two  women,  who.  k 
expression,  if  not  in  form,  might  have  been  taken  for  witches.  TIk 
accommodations,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  an  apartment  comiBtii 
to  all  the  inmates,  with  no  fastening  to  the  door  or  windows,  withooi  i 
ire,  and  nothing  but  the  hard  ground  to  lie  upmi. 

At  night  the  thermometer  frequently  falla  to  the  freering  point,  inj 
the  climate  ia  like  that  of  winter ;  there  is  not,  bowcTer,  a  stick  i>f 
wood  nor  any  resinous  Umbelliferfc,  as  on  the  Chiluui  Andes,  to  be  lad. 
and  the  cooking  is  done  wiUi  turf  when  it  can  be  obtained,  but  drr 
cow-dung  is  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  onlv 
and  the  best  establishment  the  place  affords ;  even  the  first  females  In 
the  country  can  procure  no  better  accommodations,  and  will  bear  it  fo 
the  night  with  contentment. 

As  a  special  mark  of  distinction,  a  smaller  apartment  was  assigned 
to  our  gentlemen,  in  a  hut  adjoining  that  in  which  their  supper  m 
cooked,  of  which  they  witnessed  the  preparation.  The  cooking  range 
was  of  peculiar  construction,  and  might  serve  as  a  pattern  for  a  modem 
cvwine.  It  occupied  one  corner  of  tlic  apartment,  and  appeared  to  be 
ooareniont  and  well  adnpted  to  the  wants  of  the  imnates. 


After  a  time  the  fore-quarter  of  mutton  made  its  appearance,  in  the 
hands  of  tiieir  landlady,  scorched  to  a  cinder.     Being  unprovided  with 
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a  knife,  she  began  to  tear  it  into  small  pieces  with  her  fingers.  Our  gen- 
tlemen remonstrated,  but  nothing  would  stop  her  until  nearly  every  morsel 
of  it  had  passed  through  her  dirty  hands.  This,  added  to  her  state  of 
intoxication,  caused  some  of  them  to  lose  their  supper  from  sheer  disgust, 
though  all  agreed  that  she  carved  or  tore  it  into  pieces  in  a  most  dex- 
trous manner. 

After  supper  they  were  informed  by  their  guides,  in  much  conster- 
nation, that  a  band  of  Chilian  marauders  were  approaching ;  ihe  whole 
establishment  was  in  great  uproar.  The  party,  however,  proved  to  be 
a  convoy.  The  officer  in  charge  was  civil,  and  engaged  freely  in  con- 
versation on  the  pending  contest  between  Chili  and  Peru. 

During  the  night  the  party  were  verv  much  troubled  with  headache 
and  difficulty  in  breathing ;  they  passea  an  uncomfortable  night  on  the 
clay  floor.    The  thermometer  in  the  doorway  stood  in  the  mormng  at  33°. 

Casa  Cancha  is  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its 
height  ia  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Pasttfrage  in  its  vicinity  is  good ;  sheep  and  cattle  are  abundant ;  bread 
and  potatoes  are  brought  over  the  mountains  from  Obrajillo ;  of  these 
they  have  oftentimes  but  a  scanty  supply,  which  was  the  case  at  this 
period.  The  evening  previous  to  their  arrival  a  theft  had  taken  place 
there — a  gentleman  had  had  his  fire-arms  stolen ;  a  great  loss,  when 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  dangers 
to  be  encountered  in  travelling. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  with  one  exception,  they  were  all  affected 
with  vomiting,  headache,  and  fever,  and  still  suffering  much  from  diffi- 
culty in  breathing ;  tliis  is  usually  felt  on  first  visiting  these  elevated 
re^ons,  and  is  said  to  be  particularly  so  at  night. 

The  morning  proved  so  boisterous,  with  frequent  hail-showers,  that 
they  determined  to  remain  the  day,  to  rest  their  mules  and  recruit 
themselves.  Their  breakfast  was  more  acceptable  than  the  last  night's 
supper  ;  it  consisted  of  olla-podrida  and  milk. 

As  the  weather  allowed  them  to  botanize,  they  set  out  in  two  parties, 
but  had  not  been  occupied  over  two  hours,  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  severe  snow-storm,  which  entirely  covered  up  all  small  plants,  and 
made  it  difficult  for  them  to  scale  the  rocks. 

On  the  21st,  they  had  determined  to  proceed  to  Bancs,  which,  from 
the  description  of  their  guides,  who  were  ignorant  however  of  the  route 
beyond  Casa  Cancha,  they  had  been  led  to  believe  was  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain. 

They  started  at  an  early  hour,  with  the  wild  geese  flying  and  feeding 
around  them,  determining  to  visit  Alpamarca,  which  is  distant  from 
Casa  Cancha  about  two  leagues ;  but  owing  to  their  guides  being  unac- 
quainted with  the  paths,  they  were  led  about  among  the  mountains,  and 
over  extensive  plains,  covered  with  coarse  herbage.  A  variety  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  were  found,  and  many  domesticated  Uamjis  were  seen  feed- 
ing. At  eleven  o'clock  they  stumbled,  as  if  by  accident,  on  the  place, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  huts ;  one  of  these  showed  the  welcome  sign 
of  bread  for  sale,  viz :  a  basket  stuck  upon  a  long  pole ;  and  they  were 
fortunate  in  procuring  some  small  rolls. 
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Alpamarca  pi^oved  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  ailver  mine,  and  hen 
they  found  a  good  company  of  Peruvian  gentlemen,  collected  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  and  ainong  them  tlie  general  to  whom  they  had  broo^t 
letters  to  Obrajillo.  They  were  received  with  great  kindness  and  atten- 
tion ;  the  jompany  insisted  upon  their  dismounting,  and  gave  them  the 
cheer  they  had  prepared  for  themselves,  which  was  readily  partaken  of. 
It  was  served  in  a  large  gourd-shell,  and  consisted  of  a  Spanish  hotch- 
potch, or  olla,  with  carrots,  pot-garlic,  pepper,  and  small  bits  of  mutton. 
It  was  observed,  as  the  eatables  were  disappearing,  that  the  Spanidi 
dons  now  and  then  would  partake  of  the  tidbits,  by  reaching. over  their 
shoulders  from  behind.  This  repast  was  well  timed,  for  our  party  had 
been  fastuig  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to  do  ample  justice  to  it. 

The  Peruvians  sent  for  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  in  the 
mean  time  showed  the  process  of  extracting  the  silver,  which  was  y 
follows  :  the  ore  is  broken  up  until  it  resembles  earth ;  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  large  round  vat,  and  mixed  with  mercury  and  water ;  six  or 
eight  mules  are  then  turned  in  and  driven  round  and  round,  until  the 
amalgam  is  formed  ;  it  is  then  put  hito  a  vessel,  and  stirred  with  water 
imtil  the  earth  mixes  with  it,  and  the  water  being  poured  off,  leaves  die 
amalgam,  whence  the  mercury  is  finally  evaporated. 

The  ore  appears  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  surface.  It  is 
poor,  and  the  mines  do  not  yield  much  profit.  There  arc  many  old 
veins  that  have  been  extensively  worked,  but  owing  to  their  depth  have 
been  abandone<l. 

The  superintendent  arrived  after  a  while  ;  he  proved  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish miner,  (Mr.  II.  Bevan,)  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  country. 
He  was  delighted  to  sec  our  party,  saying  that  an  American  and 
Englishman  were  all  the  same  in  Peru,  and  that  he  had  not  heard  his 
own  language  spoken  for  two  years.  He  informed  them  that  the  old 
Spaniai'ds  had  worked  the  mines  cheaper  than  any  one  has  been  able 
to  do  since.  They  were  large  landholders,  and  contrived  to  keep  them- 
selves in  debt  to  their  tenants ;  this  they  always  paid  in  manufactured 
goods,  very  much  in  demand  with  the  Indians  who  worked  the  mines, 
thus  making  a  double  profit  on  the  wages.  At  the  present  time  the 
mines  are  worked  by  Indians  of  a  mixed  blood,  who  have  a  language  of 
their  own.  They  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  coca,  (the  leaf  of  the 
Erythroxylon  coco,  which  is  mixed  and  masticated  with  quinoaj)  and 
without  a  supply  of  this  leaf  they  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Bevan.  took  the  party  to  the  mine,  which  is  some  distance  up  the 
mountains.  Much  difliculty  was  experienced  in  breathing  the  rarefied 
atmosphere,  and  great  fatigue  in  walking ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stop  every  few  steps  to  rest ;  and,  what  was  surprising, 
Mr.  Bevan  and  the  In<lians  who  accompanied  him,  appeared  to  be  more 
affected  than  any  of  the  party.  lie  assured  them  it  was  the  same  even 
with  the  Indians  bom  on  the  spot,  showing  that  neither  time  nor  other 
circumstances  can  adapt  a  constitution  to  this  elevated  region.  On 
reaching  the  mouth  of  die  mine,  they  saw  several  emaciated  and 
ghastly-looking  Indians  seated  near  the  entrance;  they  descended  a 
few  yards  into  it,  but  found  tliat  time  would  not  admit  of  the  delay 
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necessary  to  pass  down  to  the  places  where  they  were  at  work ;  and 
wishing  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  interesting  region  of  botany  in 
which  they  then  were,  they  gave  up  their  purpose  of  descending. 
.  Qn  no  part  of  their  journey  did  they  find  89  many  remarkable  plants 
as  on  this  mountain. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  returned  to  the  hut,  when 
they  determined  to  proceed  to  Banos.  Previous  to  leaving  Alpamarca 
they  had  some  difficulty  with  the  guides,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
■their  bargain ;  rt  therefore  required  some  management  to  prevent  them 
from  desertiDg  altogether,  and  caused  our  gentlemen  some  fear  lest  they 
might  be  compelled  to  return ;  but  after  much  dispute  the  guides  con- 
sented to  proceed,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  bargain  was  far 
from  being  advantageous  to  them. 

Along  the  road  to  Banos  they  passed  some  high  ridges,  with  snow 
and  ice  coming  at  times  down  to  the  path ;  also  lakes  in  deep  ravines, 
flomewliat  resembling  small  craters,  which,  like  all  the  rest  they  had 
Been,  were  tenanted  by  numerous  water-fowl. 

The  crest  of  the  Andes  did  not  appear  here  quite  so  broad  as  it  had 
been  found  to  be  four  leagues  to  the  southward,  but  its  elevation  was 
thought  to  be  greater.  The  continuous  ranges  of  snowy  peaks  in  the 
direction  of  Pasco  were  very  striking.  The  Indians  have  names  for 
all  the  most  remarkable  ones,  but  the  Spaniards  embrace  the  whole,  to^ 
gether  with  the  principal  one,  under  the  name  of  La  Vinda. 

From  the  direction  of  the  descent  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
they  began  to  suspect  they  were  descending  upon  the  western  slope  of 
the  Cordilleras  instead  of  the  eastern ;  Uiis  proved  to  be  the  case,  which 
was  no  small  disappointment,  as  it  was  their  original  intention  to  reach 
the  wooded  district  on  the  eastern  slope,  termed  ''  Montanas."  In  this 
they  were  therefore  disappointed.  As  they  proceeded,  the  country  im- 
proved, the  climate  became  milder,  and  the  soil  richer ;  on  their  way 
they  crossed  a  small  stream  which  was  said  to  be  the  source  of  the  river 
'  Chancai. 

At  daric  they  reached  Banos,  which  is  computed  to  be  upwards  of  five 
leagues  from  Casa  Cancha.  Banos  is  considered  to  be  at  about  the  same 
elevation  as  Culnai,  but  the  descent  is  more  rapid  to  the  former.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  applied  to  the  alcalde  for 
accommodations,  who  is  obliged,  according  to  law,  to  furnish  travellers 
with  a  house,  if  the  town  should  possess  none  for  the  use  of  strangers, 
free  of  expense,  and  to  provide  them  with  a  cook  ;  the  travellers  buy 
their  own  provisions,  and  pay  for  the  cooking,  one  real  for  each  dish. 

Banos  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  hot-springs,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name ;  they  flow  from  the  base  of  a  high  mountain. 

The  town  consists  of  about  thirty  houses  and  a  church,  of  which  the 
inliabitants  are  very  proud.  It  is  a  neat  village,  situated  in  a  deep  ra- 
vine, by  the  side  of  a  tumbling  stream,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  moun- 
tains three  thousand  feet  high.  The  mountain  sides  appear  so  precipi- 
tous, that  the  remark  was  made  by  one  of  the  party,  "  that  he  could  not 
conceive  why  the  cattle  that  were  feeding  on  their  sides  did  not 
fall  off." 
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Along  the  margin  of  the  stream^  carnations,  pinks,'  dtock  ^Uyflowen, 
and  French  marigolds  are  naturalized;  the  pinks  grow  in  immense 
numbers  in  every  crack  and  crevice. 

The  cabbages  here  are  woodj  and  arborescent,  like  the  cow  or  trefr- 
cabbage,  the  trunk  and  branches  being  quite  hard  and  covered  witk 
bark ;  they  have,  lat  a  distance,  some  resemblance  to  the  BrognttQ- 
sia  suaveolens. 

The  thermometer  stood  at  50°,  and  the  weather,  in  comparison  irid 
the  day  before,  was  quite  mild. 

The  soil  in  this  valley  is  good,  and  cultivated^  in  sotne  places,  wiA 
care ;  no  fruit  was  observed.  The  largest  trees  were  a  specie  of  EHer 
-and  a  Buddlea ;  Calceolaria,  Salvia,  and  Heliotropium  abounded. 

On  the  22d,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  they  found  the  village 
deserted,  and  it  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  all  the  ii^abitants  had  gone 
abroad  to  tend  their  herds.  For  tlie  purpose  of  taking  as  wide  a  range 
as  possible  in  search  of  plants,  our  gentlemen  separated,  some  going 
up,  while  others  descended ;  they  all  met  with  ^eat  •  success  in  thar 
botanical  researches.  Dr.  Pickering  attempted  the  ascent  of  one  of  die 
summits ;  by  noon  he  had  jreached  a  high  elevation,  and  looking  up,  k 
espied  a  huge  condor  8oa,rinff  down  the  valley.  He  stopped  to  obserre 
the  majestic  bird  as  it  sailed  slowly  along.  To  his  surprise  it  to6k  a 
turn  around  him,  then  a  second  and  a  third,  the  last  time  drawing  so 
near  that  he  began  to  apprehend  that  it  meditated  an  attack.  He 
describes  himself  as  being  in  the  worst  possible  condition  for  a  fi^t, 
his  strength  being  exhausted  by  climbing,  and  his  right  hand  having 
been  lamed  for  some  days  from  a  hurt.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  too, 
was  any  thing  but  favorable  for  defense ;  but  there  was  nothing  left 
but  to  prepare  for  a  fight,  and  with  this  intent  he  took  a  seat  and  drew 
his  knife.  At  the  instant,  as  if  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  the  wea- 
pon, the  bird  whirled  ofiF  in  another  direction.  Dr.  Pickering  confessed, 
however  humiliating  the  acknowledgment,  that  he  was  at  the  time  veiy 
well  satisfied  with  the  condor's  determination  to  let  him  alone. 

The  alcalde  discovering  that  one  of  the  party  (Mr.  Agate)  was  an 
artist,  became  extremely  anxious  ttiat  he  should  make  a  sketch  of  his 
father-in-law,  an  old  revolutionary  soldier,  who  resided  there.  As  the 
son-in-law  had  been  so  attentive,  and  offered  them  so  many  civilities, 
among  others  the  loan  of  a  silver  dish,  spoon,  and  fork,  he  could  do  no 
less  than  gratify  these  wishes.  For  this  purpose  the  old  man  dressed 
himself  in  his  uniform.  The  task  of  sitting  was  almost  too  much  f« 
him,  and  he  was  nearly  overcome  with  the  excitement  and  exertion. 
The  old  man  was  greatly  delighted  witli  the  picture,  as  were  all  those 
about  him,  except  the  son-in-law,  who  expressed  great  dissatisfacticm 
that  it  should  be  without  legs,  it  being  only  a  half  length,  and  offered 
a  large  price  to  have  them  put  on ;  but  time  did  not  admit  of  it. 

Mr.  Agate's  first  effort  was  deemed  so  successful  that  his  reputation 
was  at  once  established  at  Banos,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  sacristan  to  engage  him  to  paint  the  four  evangelists  for 
the  church.  Price  was  no  object  provided  he  could  do  it,  and  they 
would  besides  consider  it  as  a  great  favor. 
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Some  of  the  by-staiiders  proposed  to  Lave  the  coDStaWe  painted,  and 
pointed  to  a  strapping  big  negro. 

The  houses  literally  contained  no  furniture,  and  the  silver  lent  to  our 
party  was  believed  to  constitute  the  only  valuables  in  the  place.  The 
only  articles  besides  that  were  seen,  were  some  roughly-made  wooden 
spoons,  earthen  dishes,  and  water-jugs,  a  few  boards  made  into  a  rough 
table,  with  a  stool  or  two,  and  a  bedstead  made  of  canes  and  pladtered 
with  clay.  In  no  part  of  the  United  States,  whether  in  the  cabins  of 
the  Far  West,  or  in  the  poorest  suburbs  of  our  eastern  cities,  are  persons 
to  be  seen  living  in  such  a  miserable  manner.  The  country-people  of 
Peru,  notwithstanding  they  are  surrounded  by  every  thing  to  make  them 
comfortable,  want  the  knowledge  and  industry  to  use  the  advantages 
nature  has  given  them. 

On  the  28d  they  left  Banos  on  their  return.  Notwithstanding  their 
horses  had  had  some  rest,  their  backs  were  in  a  shocking  state,  but  the 
sores  did  not  seem  to  be  regarded  much  by  the  guides,  who  applied  soap 
to  them;  they  scolded  and  blamed  the  English  saddles,  which  they 
called  "  Gallapaffos  turtles." 

The  party  had  determined  to  make  another  visit  to  Alpamarca,  hut 
the  guides  would  not  listen  to  it,  giving  as  a  reason  that  they  should 
have  their  horses  stolen  if  they  went.  Wliile  this  discussion  was  going 
on,  they  met  a  person  who  informed  tUem  that  the  only  persons  now 
there  were  Indians.  As  their  only  inducement  to  return  was  the  agree- 
able company  they  had  left,  they  acceded  to  their  guides'  views,  and 
taking  another  direction,  arrived  at  Casa  Cancha  in  the  afternoon.  At 
night,  some  Chilian  cavalry  arrived,  which  caused  great  alarm  among 
the  occupants  of  the  huts,  and  the  guides,  for  ^ar  of  losing  their 
horses,  a  disaster  which  they  said  often  occurred  when  such  visitors 
came.  The  commander  proved  to  be  a  gentlemanly  person,  and  ren- 
dered our  party  much  assistance.  This  party  had  left  Pasco,  the  chief 
mining-place  of  Lower  Peru,  in  the  morning,  and  represented  it  as  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  containing  many  foreign  residents,  including 
English,  American,  French,  and  German.  He  stated  that  the  Quichua 
language  was  spoken  there,  and  that  the  Spanish  was  not  commonly 
understood. 

The  town  of  Pasco  is  at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  and 
situated  in  the  plain  of  San  Juan,  at  the  head  of  two  ravines,  or  gul- 
lies, one  called  Rumiallana,  leading  to  the  northward,  and  the  other 
Huanuco,  to  the  eastward,  where  the  two  great  veins  of  Cplquijirca' 
and  Pariajirca  unite.  These  are  supposed  to  extend  some  seventy 
miles  in  length,  and  the  town  of  Pasco  is  situated  at  their  junction. 
The  part  of  the  ground  that  has  been  broken  up,  and  in  which  ores 
have  been  found,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  and  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  and  west.  Within  the 
whole  of  this  extent  ores  have  been  mined  of  greater  or  less  value,  and 
the  mines  formerly  worked  and  now  deserted  are  said  to  amount  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand. 

The  town  of  Pasco  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  ;  northeast  and  south 
by  hills  of  blue  limestone ;  on  the  west  the  hills  are  of  sandstone,  and 
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on  the  southwest  of  &  blue  slate.      All  the  otes  of  tbe  Cerra  an  fen- 1 
ginoa<i,  and  the  silver  nearest  to  the  surface  is  contained  in  an  ochnw  | 
iron-stone.     In  particular  spots  the  silver  is  found  mixed  with  leadu 
oopper ;  and  at  variable  depths  in  different  localities  tbe  ores  rest  n 
bed  of  solid  iron  pyrites,  which  in  some  mines  j'ield  silver,  and  k 
others  not. 

TIiAW  OV  TASOO. 


The  plain  of  San  Juan  on  the  north  is  divided  into  many  mining  tlij- 
tricts,  to  which  namee  bjk  given,  to  distinguish  them  more  readilr. 
The  southernmost  of  these  is  called  Zauricocha,  and  contains  several 
mines,  from  which  great  wealth  has  been  produced  since  the  revolu- 
tion. This  is  the  region  from  which  all  the  richest  ores  have  be» 
Srodnced,  and  it  has  ooen  always  looked  upon  a^  the  most  important 
istrict  in  the  Cerro.  It  is  believed  that  further  south,  between  this 
point  and  the  hill  of  Uliacliim,  some  good  ores  exist;  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  mine  there. 

In  the  district  of  Santa  Rosa,  lying  west  of  Zauricocha,  the  greatwt 
quantity  of  ore  has  been  raised ;  it  has  been  worked  down  to  the  level 
<M  the  adit ;  and  in  several  mines,  where  good  ore  has  l>een  discovered. 
they  have  descended  to  a  lower  level,  drainage  having  been  effected  by 
hand -pumping. 

On  the  east  of  the  Zauricocha  ifl  the  district  called  Arenillapata,  in 
which  few  mines  are  now  worked ;  the  ore  which  is  produced,  although 
abundant  in  particular  spots,  is  not  rich. 

Immediately  within  the  town  there  are  some  few  mines  that  are  good, 
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but  there  has  never  been  any  extensive  work  carried  on.  It  is  believed 
that  profitable  ore  yet  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Cayac,  another  district  lying  north  of  Zauricocha,  is  worked  to  some 
profit ;  the  upper  adit,  from  the  northwest  reac)ies  it,  and  several  mines 
in  it  have  been  yielding  good  returns. 

To  the  north  of  Cayac  are  the  Chucarillo  and  Za.uracancha  districts, 
the  working  of  the  mines  in  which  had  been  impeded  by  water  accumu- 
lated since  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war*  The  upper  adit, 
leading  from  the  gully  of  Bumiallana,  is  carried  above  them,  and  they 
consequently  derive  no  benefit  from  it. 

To  the  north  of  these  last  two  districts  lies  the  plain  of  San  Juan ; 
there  are  a  few  small  veins  running  through  some  parts  of  it,  but  no 
important  discovery  has  yet  been  made,  although  many  mines  have  beeti 
opened  and  carried  down  to  depths  of  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  lower  adit,  from  the  gtilly  of  Rumial- 
lana,  is  to  run  through  it,  and  may  open  to  the  proprietors  some  discov- 
eries to  recompense  theija  for  their  labors. 

The  whole  number  of  mines  considered  rich,  in  the  different  districts, 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

In  Zauricocha 12  to  14 

Santa  Rosa 20  to  25 

Cayac           ........  10  to  12 

Chucarillo 5  to    6 

Zauracancha     ......  10  to  12 

Each  of  these  mines  comprises  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  long,  by  ninety  feet  wide. 

The  silver  ores  are  estimated  by  a  measure  called  a  box  of  ore,  which 
contains  twenty-five  mule-loads  of  ten  arrobas,  or  twenty rfive  gpunds 
each.  Each  box  varies  in  value,  from  six  Spanish  marcs  to't^ee 
thousand ;  the  former  being  the  lowest  which,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  will  pay  the  cost  of  working.  The  poorest  is  of  course 
the  most  abundant. 

The  miner  who  can  raise  ores  in  considerable  quantities,  which  will 
give  ten  to  twelve  marcs  per  box,  does  well. 
,  The  produce  of  the  mines  since  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war 
^as  amounted  to  the  following,  viz : 

1L\B0S  OZ. 

In  1825,        228  bars,     .     .    weighmg    56,971        6 

1826,  818    163,852 

1827,  1068    221,707   7 

1828,  922  201,338 

1829,  359  82,031 

1830,  457 96,2r>5 

1831,  635  ......  135,1^9   3 

1832,  994 219,380    5 

1833,  1133    256,333   2 
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In  1834,  1142  bars,    .     .    weighing  267,363  4 

1835,  1148         276,813  2 

1836,  991         • 244,404  1 

1837,  1172        .    .     .    ...    234,785  3 

1838,  1172         ......    248,022  6 

1839,  1210         ......    279,260  3 

To  this  may  be  added  one-fifth  for  silver  that  has  not  paid  duties. 

'X  he  first  adit  of  importance  driven  into  the  mines  was  diat  of  San 
Judas,  which  passed  the  wall  of  the  vein  of  Zauricocha  in  the  year 
1794.  By  means  of  this  adit,  very  rich  ores  were  raised,  eroeciallj 
from  the  king^s  mine.  In  the  year  1808,  the  present  deep  adit,  from 
which  so  much  was  expected,  was  begun  ;  for  covering  the  expenses  ef 
constructing  it,  the  body  of  miners  imposed  a  duty  of  one  real  per  mtrc 
on  all  silver  melted  in  the  government  assay-ofiice.  This  adit  reached, 
in  1830,  the  southwest  edge  of  the  metalliferous  ground  of  Santa  Rosa, 
up  to  Which  time  the  whole  of  its  course  had  been  in  a  hard  rock.  An 
auxiliary  adit  was  then  commenced,  fifty-four  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  main  one,  and  both  of  these  works  have  been  carried  on  nntil  Ac 
present  time.  The  ground  above  being  better  adapted  for  driving  wi, 
the  upper  adit  is  in  advance  of  the  lower  one  thousand  five  hnndred 
feet,  and  has  arrived  at  the  district  of  Cayac.  The  lower  adit  has 
reached  th^  mines  situated  upon  the  vein  of  Zauricocha,  without  hav- 
ing put  a  single  vein  or  deposit  of  ore  in  its  transit.  There  are  several 
rich  mines  a  little  in  advance  of  this  adit,  sonle  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  drained  by  hand-pumps,  and  which  must  be  shortly  very  much 
benefited  by  it ;  for,  although  they  extend  below  the  level  of  the  adit, 
yet  they  will  have  some  fifty  feet  of  pump-lift  less.  It  will  excite 
some  wonder  that  steam  is  not  now  employed  in  the  draining  of  such 
valuill^le  mines.  It  has,  however,  been  tried ;  a  few  years  previous  to 
the  revolution,  four  steam-engines,  of  thirty-horse  power  each^  were 
brought  out  from  England,  and  three  of  them  put  up  in  the  districts  of 
Santa  Rosa,  Cayac,  and  Zauracancha.  That  of  Zauricocha  was  not 
set  up,  but  the  other  three  were  worked  with  some  success. 

A  l^vel  was  driven  from  the  engine-shaft  of  Santa  Rosa  into  die 
mines  of  Zauricocha,  and  rich  ores  were  raised.  The  engine  of  Cayac 
did  little  more  than  assist  that  of  Zauricocha,  which,  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  water,  was  barely  able  to  do  the  work  required  of 
it.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  house  of  Abodia  in  this  undertaking 
was  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  at  the  moment  when 
they  had  begun  to  receive  a  good  return  for  their  capital,  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  the  troubles  incident  to  it  put  a  stop  to  their  work,  and 
left  them  with  that  amount  of  loss.  Subsequentlv,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  engine  of  Santa  Rosa  was  again  put  m  operation;  and  in 
parts  of  the  years  182()  and  1827,  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver 
was  produced  by  means  of  the  drainage  efiected  by  it. 

Some  aborti  veattemp  ts  were  made  to  use  the  engine  of  Zauricocha, 
from  1829  to  ]49!$0^  but  since  the  latter  period  they  have  all  been 
abandoned,  as  unserviceable. 
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The  establishments  for  grinding  and  amalgamating  the  ores  are  situ- 
ated at  from  one  mile  to  three  leagues  from  the  mines :  those  nearest 
the  town  are  deficient  in  water  for  several  months  in  the  year.  The 
construction  of  all  these  mills  is  rude,  and  much  power  is  lost.  A  mill 
will  grind  two  hundred  boxes  of  the  hardest  ore,  if  it  have  a  oonstant 
stream  of  water.  The  amalgamation  of  the  ore  with  mercury  is  effected 
by  its  being  trodden  by  horses  in  circular  enclosures,  containing  from 
five  to  ten  boxes.  The  consumption  of  mercury,  including  mechanical 
and  chemical  lo3S,  is  about  one  pound  for  each  marc  of  silver  produced. 

No  attempts  have  yet  been  made  at  roasting  any  of  the  ores. 

Coal-mines  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  at  the 
distance  of  from  two  to  seven  leagues ;  the  price  is  one  real  for  an 
arroba,  but  might  be  much  reduced  if  the  business  were  properly 
attended  to. 

Various  plans  .have  been  formed  at  Lima,  and  in  England,  to  pur- 
s  chase  and  work  these  mines,  but  with  what  success  is  very  uncertain ; 
the  att;empts  have  generally  been  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  a  loss. 
Speculation  is  always  rife  in  search  of  these  valuable  ores,  and  pros- 
pects of  great  gain  are  invariably  held  out  to  those  who  engage  in 
them ;  but  there  is  much  diflSculty  in  getting  the  business  into  success- 
ful operation.  The  great  error  committed  by  all  the  English  companies 
established  in  1825,  for  working  mines  in  Spanish  America,  was  in 
Saddling  themselves  with  great  numbers  of  people,  engaged  at  high 
salaries,  and  workmen  at  extravagant  wages ;  the  expenses  attending 
this  force  swallowed  up  much  of  the  funds  before  any  work  was  begun. 
These  included  not  only  inspectors  and  mining-captains,  but  artisans, 
all  of  whom  were  sent  from  England.  From  a  total  change  of  life  and 
circumstances,  the  mining-captains  and  artisans  almost  invariably  turned 
out  in  a  short  time  drunkards,  and  became  good  for  nothing.  In  some 
cases  miners  were  brought  out,  and  these  turned  out  still  more  worthless 
than  either  of  the  two  former  classes^  They,  indeed,  did  more  work 
than  the  Indians,  but  their  wages  were  higher,  and  the  expenses  for 
their  importation  in  addition,  made  them  cost  much  more. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Peru,  the  silver  produced  in  this  depart- 
ment must  oe  sent  to  the  government  assay-oflSce,  to  be  melted  into 
bars,  and  thence  to  the  mint  at  Lima  to  be  coined.  The  usual  price  of 
silver  as  it  comes  from  the  mine,  is  from  seven  dollars  six  reals  to  seven 
dollars  seven  reals  per  marc.  If  remitted  to  Lima  on  account  of  the 
miner,  it  yields  him  about  eight  dollars  one  real  per  marc. 

The  duties  it  pays  are  six  dollars  per  bar  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
marcs  to  the  assay -master,  one  real  per  marc  for  the  public  works  of 
the  Cerro,  and  one  real  per  marc  to  government. 

The  mint  price  is  eight  dollars  two  maravedis  per  marc  of  eleven 
pennyweights  fine. 

Within  three  leagues  of  Pasco,  on  an  extensive  plain,  there  stands 
an  isolated  hill  of  porphyry,  called  Raco.  From  this  hill  are  cut  the 
stones  used  in  grinding  the  ores,  which  are  from  two  and  a  half  to 
three  varas  in  diameter,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  in 
thickness.     The  cost  for  delivering  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  ten 
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dollars  for  every  quarter  of  a  vara  in  their  diameter,  and  the  expense 
of  drawing  them  to  the  mills  varies  from  seventy  to  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  distance. 

In  1840  several  new  attempts  were  about  to  be  made  in  mining 
speculations. 

The  great  difficulty  to  secure  success  seems  to  be  in  providing  for 
.  the  proper  drainage,  which  the  present  adit  will  not  accomplish  alone^ 
and  great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  steam-power,  properij 
employed^  to  free  the  mines  of  water.  The  owners  of  the  mines  are 
always  desirous  of  inserting  in  the  contracts^  that  they  shall  not  hare 
any  water  to  raise,  as  this  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  process: 
the  ore  is  very  rapidly  mined,  after  the  water  is  dmined  off.  The  re- 
muneration given  to  the  proprietors  of  the  steam-engines  is  one-fifth  cf 
the  ore  raised ;  this  was  the  sum  paid  to  the  old  company,  and  the  jsame 
was  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  the  parties  who  undertook  tiie  same  work 
in  1829. 

Mines  are  to  be  bought  at  all  times,  on  reasonable  terms ;  for  the 
miners  often  desire  to  retire  from  business,  or  wish  to  sell  for  the  sake 
of  profit,  or  are  not  able  to  carry  them  on  from  want  of  capital.  There 
is,  however,  one  difficulty  a  purchaser  has  to  contend  with,  for  the  mines 
arc  almost  always  held  in  small  shares  among  a  number  of  relatives, 
matiy  of  whom  refuse  to  sell  their  small  interest.  This  makes  the 
mines  less  desirable  property,  as  difficulties  almost  invariably  occur 
with  these  small  proprietors. 

No  miner,  who  has  worked  with  reasonable  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
a  sufficient  capital,  has  failed  to  do  well  since  the  year  1833.  The 
produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Cerro  from  that  time  has  not  varied  much 
from  one  year  to  another,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  heretofore  given. 
The  undertakings  which  have  been  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale,  are 
those  which  have  prospered  most.  There  were  many  difficulties  that  the 
first  mining  companies  had  to  encounter,  that  othci*s  need  not  again  appre- 
l^end ;  the  local  interests  are  better  understood,  and  would  be  more  re- 
spected ;  a  better  knowledge  of  the  people  prevails,  and  of  the  modes 
of  mining ;  and  the  people  themselves  have  lost  some  of  their  preju- 
dices against  foreigners.  Persons  may  now  be  obtained  to  assist  in  the 
direction,  as  well  as  to  afford  advice  to  the  agents  who  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  eompany,  so  that  the  prospects  of  success  in  the 
operations  are  decidedly  more  favorable  than  they  were  fifteen  years 
ago.  But  although  the  actual  operation  of  mining  may  be  more  advan- 
tageous, yet  the  country  in  its  political  and  commercial  character  has 
very  much  deteriorated,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  but  little 
capital  will  be  invested  in  it  until  there  is  a  great  change  in  its  rulers 
as  well  as  in  its  people,  and  until  government,  the  laws,  and  good  order, 
become  as  well  established  as  they  are  in  Chili. 

To  return,  after  this  digression,  to  our  party.  On  the  morning  of 
the  24th,  the  thermometer  stood  at  36°  in  the  hut,  and  on  the  ri\Tilet 
there  was  ice  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Mr.  Brackenridge  gathered 
seeds  here  of  a  curious  species  of  Cactus,  which  grows  plentifully  all 
over  the  mountains  in  dense  tufts ;  from  the  quantities  of  down  or  fine 
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hair  upon  it,  it  has  the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  a  white  sheep,  so 
much  so  that  a  group  of  them  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  flock. . 

When  the  time  came  for  their  departure,  they  were  glad  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  place,  and  to  begin  their  ascent  to  the  top  of  the  ridse.  They 
rode  two  leagues  to  the  source  of  the  stream,  which  is  near  the  summit 
of  the  ridge.  At  a  short  distance  from  their  path  was  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  They  found  the  ground  hard  froasen  as  the  snow  was 
approached,  and  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  only  a  few  stunted  spears 
of  grass  occurring  here  and  there ;  even  this  appeared  to  be  wanting  m 
the  bare  spots  above  the  snow  line.  The  snow  was  but  a  thin  covenng, 
its  surface  was  hardened,  and  its  lower  margin  formed  a  perfectly 
unbroken  horizontal  line  along  the  face  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  alpine  lakes  was  a  species  of  Myrio|)hyllum,  the  sapie  as  was 
met  with  at  Culnai,  three  thousand  feet  below.  Dr.  Pickering  found 
an  ammonite  here. 

They  descended  rapidly  on  the  western  declivity ;  the  scenery  was 
beautiful,  and  they  had  enough  employment  in  collecting  specimens. 
Two  large  parties  were  met  en  the  route,  the  one  of  loaded  mules,  the 
other  of  several  genteel  travellers,  among  whom  were  females,  accom- 
panied by  several  servants  well  armed.  In  the  afternoon  they  reached 
a  solitary  hut,  at  a  place  called  Chicrine,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lia 
Vinda,  and  kept  by  an  old  womaji  with  one  eye ;  phe  proved  very  much 
the  reverse  of  their  hostess  at  Casa  Cancha,  being  very  cleanly^  here 
they  passed  the  night  comfortably. 

A  Frenchman,  who  was  now  passing  for  a  native,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  Pasco  with  his  servant,  joined  them  at  Chicrine.  Being  invited  to 
partake  of  supper,  he  accepted,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the  meal ;  but 
when  he  had  finished,  contrary  to  the  usual  politeness  of  his  country- 
men, he  told  them  he  had  never  eaten  a  worse  meal  in  his  life. 

After  this  remark,  a  belief  was  entertained  that  his  saddle-bags  con- 
tained edibles,  and  he  was  accordingly  plied  with  questions  until  he 
confessed  he  had  a  loaf  of  bread  :  this  proved  quite  acceptable,  and  a  tri- 
umph over  their  fellow-lodger,  who  promised  them  a  further  treat  in  the 
morning  upon  some  fine  chocolate. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  Frenchman  departed  early,  and  for- 
got about  his  flne  chocolate.  They  regretted  to  hear,  shortly  after  their 
arrival  at  Lima,  that  he  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  his 
return. 

Our  party  set  out  early,  and  after  an  hour^s  ride  reached  Culnai, 
where  the  villagers  were  busy  gathering  in  their  potatoes.  There  were 
also  several  patches  of  Oxalis  cunata,  Tropaeolum  tuberosum,  and  a  spe*- 
cies  of  Basella.  The  two  former,  when  cooked,  are  well-tasted,  and  all 
of  them  are  much  esteemed  by  the  natives.  These  patches  are  enclosed 
by  low  stone  dikes ;  the  plants,  as  they  advance,  are  earthed  up,  as 
we  do  potatoes,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season ;  irrigation  is  necessary,  (f: 
as  the  soil  is  light  and  open,  and  consists  chiefly  of  decayed  rock  and 
vegetable  mould.  Here  some  very  interesting  seeds  and  roots  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Alstroemeria  were  gathered. 

Culnai  and  Bafios  are  about  on  the  same  level,  ten  thousand  feet  above 
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the  sea,  and  are  the  highest  points  of  cultivation ;  they  are  both  distanl 
from  the  crest,  hy  the  route  of  the  water-course,  about  nine  miles. 

Dr.  Pickering  having  preceded  the  party  on  foot,  reached  Culnai  after 
nine,  o'clock,  when  ho  entered  a  store  and  was  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality ;  a  meal  was  at  once  prepared  for  him,  consisting  of  eggs  aud 
potatoes,  called  chupe  in  the  country,  which  was  kindly  tendered ;  the 
landlord  was  very  inquisitive,  and  examined  his  budget,  Cjalling  the  at- 
tention of  the  by-standers  to  it ;  his  charge  was  reasonable,  and  he  gave 
the  doctor  a  hearty  salutation  at  parting,  with  the  "Adios  per  Dies.-' 

At  dark  the  party  was  reunited  at  Obrajillo.  Those  who  arrived  fir?i 
witnessed  the  slaughtering  of  a  bullock  in  the  square,  on  which  occasion 
great  numbers  of  condors  and  buzzards  were  collected  in  the  air  above. 
The  latter  bird  is  seldom  seen  higher  up  than  Yaso.  They  stopped  at 
the  posada,  which  tVbj  found  occupied  by  tlie  company  of  Chilian  troops 
whom  they  had  met  at  Casa  Cancha,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  a  filthy  hut. 

At  Obrajillo  good  crops  of  Indian  com,  rye,  and  beans  are  raised; 
but  none  of  tliese  grow  at  a  greater  altitude. 

A  singular  and  rather  amusing  custom  was  witnessed  in  the  momingf 
which  does  not  speak  much  for  the  gallantry  of  the  male  population.  A 
town  oflScer  was  seen  strutting  witli  a  spear  about  the  public  square, 
calling  all  the  women  out  to  come  and  sweep  it.  They  soon  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  not  long  in  creating  a  prodigious  dust.  They 
8wept  the  dirt  up  into  small  heaps ;  then  taking  their  coarse  shawls  from 
their  shoulders,  they  spread  them  upon  the  ground,  and  put  the  dirt 
they  had  collected  into  them,  to  be  carried  away. 

The  guides  now  demanded  a  settlement,  but  requested  their  money 
might  be  kept  for  them  until  the  party  reached  Lima,  as  they  certainly 
would  be  robbed  if  they  took  it  themselves.  This  incident  proves  how 
little  security  there  is  in  this  country  for  persons  of  any  class  having 
anything  valuable  about  them. 

The  preparations  that  had  been  made  in  the  town  were  for  a  festival, 
and  the  guides  were  disinclined  to  start  for  Lima.  A  little  bribery, 
however,  and  reminding  them  that  one  of  the  greatest  feasts  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  that  of  Corpus  Christi,  was  near  at  hand,  induced 
them  to  go  forward. 

On  their  way  from  Obrajillo,  which  they  left  at  an  early  hour,  thev 
met  a  bridal  party  on  horseback.  The  bridegroom's  hat  and  person 
were  decorated  with  carnations  and  pinks ;  the  bride  and  bridesmaid 
carried  the  same  flowers,  which  they  presented  to  our  gentlemen  in  pass- 
ing. After  a  hard  day's  ride  they  readied  Taso,  and  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  porch  of  the  post-house ;  the  landlord  and  postmaster'^ 
absence  was  now  accounted  for,  by  saying  that  he  had  gone  to  church, 
but  would  soon  be  back ;  he  of  com-se  did  not  come,  nor  was  he  expect- 
ed by  our  gentlemen.  They,  in  consequence,  fared  badly,  for  they 
had  nothing  to  eat.  They  found  here  a  gentleman  who  had  been  rob- 
bed the  day  before  by  three  persons  in  masks  ;  they  had  treated  him 
with  great  politeness,  only  proposing  exchanges  to  his  disadvantage ;  he 
had  nothing  else  to  complain  of ;  they  took  his  purse,  watch,  spurs,  and 
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a  drink  of  his  brandy.  Much  to  their  surprise,  the  guides,  who  had 
been  so  scrupulous  about  their  money,  allowed  no  signs  of  alarm.  A 
new  difficulty  arose  with  them  ;  they  had  been  informed  that  a  conscrip- 
tion was  going  on.  and  they  were  afraid  to  proceed,  lest  they  should 
lose  their  liberty ;  out  the  assurance,  that  they  would  be  protected  while 
with  the  party,  satisfied  them. 

The  frequency  of  murder,  highway  robbery,  and  a  constant  resort  to 
the  cucliillo,  has  not  been  exaggerated  in  the  accounts  of  Lower  Peru. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  they  again  set  out,  having  prepared  them- 
selves to  encounter  any  attack.  The  guides,  knowing  well  the  dangers 
that  were  to  be  apprehended,  showed  much  solicitude  about  keeping  the 
company  together. 

They  readied  Yanga  without  accident,  and  finding  the  posada  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  a  recruiting  officer,  they  were  directed 
to  a  house  with  a  porch,  but  they  found  it  shut  up.  They^  therefore, 
being  assured  that  the  owner  would  soon  return,  deposited  the  saddles,* 
&c.,  in  the  porch.  Soon  after,  a  woman  appeared,  and  on  being  in- 
formed of  their  situation,  and  that  they  had  fasted  for  two  days,  she  set 
about  providing  for  their  supper,  apparently  from  Christian  motives,  for 
during  the  process  she  crossed  herself  several  times.  She  proved  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  estate,  was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  managed  her 
own  affairs,  and  was  seemingly  well  adapted  to  encounter  the  roughness 
of  the  times.  The  heiress,  a  little  girl,  (Angelita  by  name,)  came  gal- 
loping on  a  horse,  driving  the  cattle  before  her,  with  the  air  of  a  vet- 
eran, having  command  over  both  the  ianimal  she  rode  and  those  she . 
drove ;  they  were  not  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  for  her  well-plas- 
tered face,  and  wide-spreading  and  matted  hair,  gave  her  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elf ;  but  she  was  a  specimen  of  Peruvian  nobility.  Their 
supper  was  good,  and  they  were  permitted  to  lie  on  the  clay  floor  in  the 
house. 

They  paid  the  usual  price  for  the  accommodations.  In  the  morning, 
before  their  departure,  they  purchased  fifty  oranges  for  twelve  and  a 
half  cents,  (a  real,)  it  being  stipulated,  however,  that  they  should  bo 
gathered  by  themselves.  These  served  to  refresh  them  wnile  passing 
over  the  barren  track  (described  in  their  ascent)  of  four  leagues.  They 
were  overtaken  by  their  Chilian  friends,  and  the  troop,  when  their  minds 
were  relieved  of  the  apprehensions  of  robberies. 

Caballeros  was  reached  at  an  early  hour,  and  here  they  intended  to 
stop  on  account  of  their  horses ;  but  their  Chilian  friends  persuaded 
them  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Lima,  promising  to  render  them  assist- 
ance in  case  they  should  need  it.  At  Caballeros  they  witnessed  a  fight 
between  a  turkey  and  a  game-cock ;  strife,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  con- 
stant amusement  with  the  Peruvians,  and  scenes  of  this  kind  alone  seem 
to  interest  the  public.  After  a  long  day's  journey  of  twelve  leagues, 
they  reached  Lima  at  eight  o'clock,  very  much  fatigued,  and  happy  to 
return  to  the  comforts  of  civilized  life. 

The  only  novelty  they  met  with  during  the  day's  ride,  was  a  Guacho 
on  horseback,  carrying  a  pine  board  before  him — ^a  proof  of  the  scarcity 
of  sueh  articles  in  Peru,  and  the  value  that  is  set  upon  them. 
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The  great  difference  of  elevation,  and  the  variation  in  olimate  codm* 
quent  thereon,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a,  greater  variety  in  the  vegeta- 
tion than  was  actually  found.  Forests  were  nowhere  met  with,  nor  were 
any  of  the  pahn  tribe  seen ;  very  few  of  the  many  tropical  plants  were 
perceived  even  on  the  coast.  The  smaller  «hrubs  were  seldom  found, 
'  except  in  the  lower  region,  where  their  limit  is  circumscribed  to  the 
well  -watered  district.  Thickets  are  very  rare,  and  in  the  higher  r^ODS 
appear  altogether  wanting.  The  vegetation  of  Peni,  on  the  whole,  is 
characterised  by  an  air  of  tameness,  indicating  but  a  sli^t  change  of 
season,  and  has  been  classed  into  four  distinct  botanical,  jregions,  which 
are  easily  distinguished. 

The  geological  region  passed  over  was  also  one  of  much  interest,  and 
frotn  the  observations  of  the  gentlemen,  the  following  information  has 
been  derived. 

The  geological  structure,  as  far  as  their  observations  went,  corres- 
jponds  to  that  of  North  Chili,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  of 
sedimentary  rocks  along  the  sea-coast,  west  of  the  granitic  range,  which 
is  wanting  in  that  country.  This  belt  includes  the  island  of  San  Lo- 
ren:^  and  others,  as  well  as  the  coast  itself,  to  the  extent  of  from  seven 
to  ten  miles  from  the  sea-beach.  These  sedimentary  rocks  are  argU- 
laceous,  distinctly  stratified,  and  more  or  less  slaty,  the  layers  being  in 
many  places  discolored  by  the  red  oxide  of  iron.  In  other  places  iey 
appeared  of  ,a  black  color,  as  if  in  the  vicinity  of  coal-beds,  of  whidi 
the  existence  was  spoken  of,  but  we  did  not  discover  any.  unequivooj 
traces  of  thb  substance.  Some  conspicuous  examples  of  faults  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Dana  along  the  coast  of  San  Lorenzo.  Many  minerals 
were  also  found  by  this  gentleman ;  among  them  CTpsum  was  of  frequent 
occurrence,  as  well  as  some  fossils ;  for  fuller  ii^rmation  reference  is 
made  to  the  Geological  Report. 

The  hills  and  mountains  to  the  eastward,  joining  the  above  sedim^t- 
ary  rocks,  are  exclusively  of  granite,  which  extends  in  width  to  the 
distance  of  forty-five  geographical  miles  beyond  Yaso.  In  places  it  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  a  stratified  rock ;  it  is  much  broken,  and 
variable  in  its  character,  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  deceptive.  Dr. 
Pickering  observes,  that  this  peculiar  character  or  appearance  is  owing 
to  the  slow  process  of  the  decomposition  of  the  rock  in  this  dry  climate, 
and  which  would,  in  other  places,  subject  to  the  ordinary  fluctuations 
of  seasons,  be  covered  with  several  feet  of  earth.  The  same  reasons 
will  account  for  the  duration  of  the  Inca  villages  that  cover  many  of  the 
hills,  and  which  a  copious  shower  would  entirely  wash  away.  The 
granite  on  its  eastern  side  was  coarse-grained,  presenting  more  of  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  that  rock. 

Immediately  eastward  of  the  granite  district  commence  the  trap  rocks, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  porphyry.  Dr.  Pickering  traced  the 
line  of  junction  for  some  miles,  the  hills  c«i  one  side  being  of  granite, 
on  the  other  porphyry.  The  eastern  limit  of  the  trap  rejrion  is  sup- 
posed to  be  (Ustant  some  twenty  miles  from  the  western.  The  porphy- 
ry resembles  the  Swedish,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Many 
porphyry  pebbles,  supposed  to  be  of  this  formation,  were  found  on  the 
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beach  at  Callao,  having,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  been  carried  there  by  the 
action  of  the  water-courses. 

Next  comes  the  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  is  form^  of  sedir 
mentary  rocks ;  this  includes  the  silver  mines,  and  the  highest  peaks, 
and  is  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  coast.  Much  of  the  rock  is 
argillaceous.  At  Bancs  an  argillaceous  limestone  was  used  for  burning, 
and  quantities  of  gypsum,  used  for  manure,  were  brought  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Casa  Cancha,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  north.  Conglomerates 
prevailed  over  a  great  portion  of  the  crest  the  party  traversed.  The 
included  pebbles  were  observed  to  be  of  regular  shape,  smooth  and  pol- 
ished, as  if  sea-washed.  All  the  party  remarked  the  smoothness  of  ihp 
pebbles  in  the  torrents  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  on  the  sea-beach.  From  the  information  relative  to  the 
mines  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  it  will  have  been  perceived  that  blue  lime- 
stone, slate,  and  sandstone  exist  in  that  vicinity ;  and  at  the  silver 
mines  at . Alpamarca  a  compact  bluish  rock  was  observed,  probably  the 
limestone ;  it  was  ^ot,  however,  ascertained  whether  it  was  arrillaceous 
or  a  pure  limestone.  Dr.  Pickering  remarks,  that  it  contained  numer- 
ous hard  seams  of  opaque  calcareous  spar,  with  somewhat  the  lustre  of 
'^  satin  spar."     Sandstone  with  small  pebbles  was  not  imconimon. 

The  bare  spots  of  the  higher  peaks  did  not  present  the  variety  of  color 
of  the  Chilian  Andes,  but  had  a  uniform  dark  slaty  hue.  Many  incrust- 
ations were  seen  forming  on  the  rocks  and  plants ;  this  was  found  to  be 
gypsum. 

Previous  to  our  departure,  I  felt  desirous  of  having  an'excursion  made 
to  the  ruins  of  Pachacamac ;  and  having  heard  that  the  landing  was 
easy  and  good,  on  the  inside  of  the  island,  I  sent  the  tender  Flying-Fish 
thither,  with  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Underwood. 

Pachacamac  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  although  it  is  said  it  will  not  compare  wi^  many  others  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  me  country,  especially  at  Cusco. 

They  left  Callao  on  the  afternoon  pf  the  28th  of  June,  and  were  at 
anchor  about  midnight  abreast  of  the  place.  At  daylight  the  surf  was 
found  so  heavy  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  m  the  whale-boat. 
By  the  perseverance  of  the  oflScers,  a  raft  was  formed  of  the  India-rub- 
ber mattrasses  and  oars  ;  two  balsas  were  also  provided.  Lieutenant 
Underwood  made  the  first  attempt,  and  paddled  himself  into  the  rollers, 
the  first  one  of  which  threw  him  and  the  balsas  end  over  epd.  Shortly 
after,  the  raft  was  seen  bottom  up,  the  oar  broken,  and  the  fragments 
sticking  up  in  various  directions  ;  but  he  was  missing.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, made  his  appearance  at  some  distance,  and  just  as  he  reached  the 
raft,  a  second  sea  broke  over  him,  and  he  again  disappeared,  apparently 
much  exhausted.  When  the  third  roller  broke  over  him,  he  was  con- 
sidered for  a  few  moments  as  lost ;  and  it  was  no  small  relief  to  see 
him  crawling  from  the  water  up  on  the  beach,  a  short  time  afterwards. 
The  raft  was  now  pulled  back  to  the  tender  by  the  line.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  success  of  this  experiment,  it  was  determined  to  make 
a  trial  in  the  whale-boat,  which  succeeded  without  accident.  Dr.  Pick- 
ering and  Lieutenant  Underwood  now  proceeded  to  the  temple.    At  the 
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base  of  ihe  hifls,  they  found  »  few  cabins  of  Indians,  who  stated  dut 
they  had  not  chosen  the  proper  place  for  landing, 

The  temple  of  Pachacamac,  or  castle,  as  it  is  called  by  the  lodjane,  is 
on  the  summit  of  a  Mil,  with  three  ten-acea  j'the  view  of  it  from  the 
north  is  somewhat  like  tiiat  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cholnls,  given  by  Hum- 
boldt, except  that  the  flanks  were  perpendicular. 


The  whole  height  of  the  hill  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  that  <^  the 
mason-work,  eighty  ;  the  form  is  rectangular,  the  base  being  Gre  hun- 
dred fcy  four  hundred  feet.  At  the  Boutheastem  extremity,  the  thr« 
distinct  tenaces  are  not  so  perceptible,  and  the  declivity  is  more  gentle. 
The  walla,  where  great  strength  was  required  to  support  the  earth, 
were  built  of  unhewn  square  blocks  of  rock ;  these  were  cased  with  sun- 
dried  brick  (adobes),  which  were  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or 
plaster,  and  stained  or  painted  of  a  reddish  color. 

A  range  of  square  brick  pilasters  projected  from  the  uppermost  wall, 
facing  the  sea,  evidently  belonging  originally  to  the  interior  of  a  large 
apartment.  These  pilasters  gave  it  the  aspect  of  an  Egyptian  struc- 
ture. In  no  other  Peravlan  antiquities  have  pilasters  been  seen  by  us. 
On  one  of  the  northern  terraces  were  also  remains  of  apartments  ;  here 
the  brick  appeared  more  friable,  owing  to  a  greater  proportion  of  sand ; 
where  they  retained  their  shape,  their  dimensionB  were  nine  inchefl  in 
width  by  six  inches  deep,  varying  in  height  from  nine  inches  to  two 
feet ;  and  they  were  laid  so  as  to  break  joint,  though  not  always  in  a 
iTorkmanlike  manner. 


The  remains  of  the  town  occupy  some  undulating  ground,  of  less 
elevation,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward.  This  also  forms  a 
rectangle,  one-fifth  by  one-third  of  a  mile  in  size  ;  through  the  middle 
runs  lengthwise  a  straight  street,  twenty  feet  in  width.    The  vails  of 
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some  of  the  ruins  are  tliirty  feet  high,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  buildings  were  apparently  connected  together,  except 
where  the  streets  intervened.  The  larger  areas  were  again  divided  by 
thhuier  partitions,  and  one  of  them  was  observed  to  contain  four  rect- 
angular pits,  the  plastering  of  which  appeared  quite  fresh. 

No  traces  of  doors  or  windows  towards  the  streets  could  be  discover- 
ed, nor  indeed  anywhere  else.  The  walls  were  exclusively  of  sun-dried 
brick,  and  their  direction,  northeast  and  southwest,  the  same  as  those 
ofi^the  temple,  which  fronted  the  sea. 

Some  graves  were  observed  to  the  southward  of  tlie  temple,  but  the 
principal  burying -ground  was  between  the  temple  and  town.  Some  of 
the  graves  were  rectangular  pits,  lined  with  a  dry  wall  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  layers  of  reeds  and  canes,  on  which  the  earth  was  filled  in 
to  the  deptli  of  a  foot  or  more,  so  as  to  be  even  with  the  surface.  The 
skulls  brought  from  this  place  weraof  various  characters ;  the  majority 
of  them  presented  the  vertical  elevation,  or  raised  occiput,  the  usual 
characteristic  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  while  others  had  the  forehead 
and  top  of  the  head  depressed.  Eight  of  these  were  obtained,  and  are 
now  deposited  at  Washington.  The  bodies  were  found  enveloped  in 
cloth  ol  various  qualities,  and  a  variety  in  its  colors  still  existed. 

Various  utensils  and  other  articles  were  found,  which  seemed  to  de- 
note the  occupation  of  the  individual :  wooden  needles  and  weaving 
utensils  ;  netting  made  in  the  usual  style  ;  a  sling ;  cordage  of  differ- 
ent kinds ;  a  sort  of  coarse  basket ;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  plated 
stirrups.  They  also  found  various  vegetable  substances  ;  husks  of  In- 
dian corn,  with  ears  of  two  varieties,  one  with  the  grain  slightly  pointed, 
the  other  the  short  and  black  variety,  which  is  still  very  commonljr  cul- 
tivated ;  cotton  seeds ;  small  bunches  of  wool ;  gourd-shells,  with  a 
square  hole  cut  out,  precisely  as  is  done  at  present.  These  furnished 
evidence  of  the  style  of  the  articles  manufactured  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vegetable,  products ;  when 
to  these  we  add  the  native  tuberous  roots  (among  them  the  potato)  cul- 
tivated in  the  mountains,  and  the  animals  found  domesticated,  viz : 
the  llama,  dog,  and  Guinea-pig,  and  the  knowledge  of  at  least  one 
metal,  we  may  judge  what  has  since  been  acquired. 

The  embarkation  of  the  party  was  attended  with  risk,  but  they  all 
got  on  board  the  Flying-Fish  without  accident,  and  in  a  few  hours  they 
again  reached  the  anchorage  at  Callao. 

The  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  commerce  and  trade  of  Peru,  are 
by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  vacillating  policy  pursued  towards  the 
trade  has  been  most  extraordinary  ;  and  some  of  those  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits  have  frequently  been  enabled,  through  the  necessities 
of  the  government,  to  reap  many  advantages.  Much  illicit  trade  was 
carried  on,  even  before  the  revolution,  imder  the  Spanish  rule.  The 
restriction  laid  by  its  authority  on  commerce,  kept  the  prices  of  imports 
high,  whilst  the  low  value  of  exports,  left  to  the  arbitrary  demand  of 
monopolists,  prevented  or  diminished  the  means  of  these  countries  to 
pay  for  what  they  wanted  from  abroad. 

From  this  state  of  things  resulted  the  limited  trade  and  enormous 
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projBta  ta  a  few  individuals,  under  the  colonifeJ  system.  As  soon  as  tk 
ports  were  opeped,  an  expansion  took  place,  and  the  trade  was  entirely 
overdone.  The  markets  became  glutted  with  all  kiiKls  of  foreign  fab- 
rics, and  many  ruinous  voyages  were  made  from  ignorance  of  the  wanti 
of  the  people,  and  their  means  of  payment.  . 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  trade  has  been  better  understood.  Hift  i 
demand  and  the  means  of  payment  have  been  more  accurately  ascer-  1 
tained,  and  a  healthy  and  increasing  commerce  has  been  carrira  on,  n 
far  as  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  fluctuations,  which  are  inny 
rable  from  a  distant  traffic,  would  permit.  The  commerce  of  Peru  will 
not  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Chili,  and  while  the  former  has  beai 
diminishing,  the  latter  hi^  been  rapidly  increasing.  A  portion  of  tiie 
supplies  which  were  formerly  sent  to  Peru  direct,  are  now  obtained  in 
Chili,  and  sent  to  their  destination  in  coasting  vessels.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  unwise  policy  pursued  by  the  varioag 
Peruvian  rulers,  in  imposing  heavy  transit  duties.  This  is  also  in  part 
to  be  attributed  to  the  advantageous  situation  of  Valparcdso,  where  por- 
ehasers  are  always  to  be  found  for  articles  for  tha  leeward  coast.  There 
IB  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thp3e  who  are  most  eompetent  to  judge, 
that  Valparaiso  must  become  the  principal  mart  of  foreign  comxnerce  on 
the  west  coast  of  America. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  English, 
Americans,  and  French.  Of  late  years,  a  good  many  Grerman  and 
Spanish  vessels  also  have  been  sent  thither  ;  and  occasionally  some  of 
the  Mediterranean  flags  are  seen  on  the  coast. 

The  annual  imports  into  Peru  are  combined  so  much  with  those  of 
Chili,  that  it  was  deemed  proper  to  include  them  under  the  one  head ; 
those  of  Peru  amount  to  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  Of  these  im- 
ports, part  go  to  Guayaquil ;  the  Intermedios,  or  South  Peru  Mid 
Bolivia,  take  about  one  million  from  Chili  and  Lima.  The  returns 
made  from  Peru  are  as  follows : 

In  dollars  and  bullion,  •  .  $4,500,000 

Bark,  hides,  wool,  cotton,  &c.  .  500,000 

$5,000,000 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  both  in  Peru  and  Chili,  the  imports  and 
exports  are  nearly  the  same  in  amount ;  and  the  question  naturally 
arises,  whence  the  profit  on  the  trade  1  It  is  readily  answered  that,  as 
has  been  already  said,  large  quantities  of  goods  are  annually  sold  in 
Chili  and  Peru  for  Central  America,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  shipped 
thence  direct  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  do  not  appear  in 
the  above  note  of  exports. 

These  coimtries  offer  a  large  market  for  our  domestic  cottons ;  and 
if  the  prices  can  be  maintained,  the  United  States  will  supply  the  most 
of  the  coarser  kinds  used  there.  I  have  it  from  the  best  authority, 
that  the  consumption  of  these  ^oods  is  now  double  what  it  was  five 
years  ago,  and  it  is  still  increasmg. 


t 


The  article  of  floar,  however,  has  greatly  fallen  off;  previous  to 
1830,  there  were  nearly  thirty  thousand  harrels  exported  to  Peru  from 
the  United  States ;  in  tho  last  three  years,  only  six  tliouaand,  and  in 
1841,  but  one  thousand,  in  consetjuence  of  Peru  being  abundantly  sup- 
plied from  Chili, 
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PAUMOTU    GROUP. 

BT0BE-8HIP    BELIKF    OBDERKD     HOME-r-DEPABTOEE — PERUVIAN    BRIO — GOCALL-POZ— €01111 

OBDBR — FBOPpfSED    BOUTX CLERMONT    DE   TONNEBRE — ^APPEARANCE    OF    IT 6CBVET— I*- 

TITS8 — JOHN  SAC— DIFFICUCTIES  WITH  THE   NATIVEB — LANDING — BERUC  iSLJkIiJ>—BaSItO~ 

SURVEYS— CORAL  ISLANDS — VEGETATION — :B1RI>S — DISAPPOINTMENT  IBLAVD9 IBBABirAVIt- 

WYTOOHEB— OTOOHO — RARAKA — LANDING ONE-HANDED   CHIEF — HIS   VISIT   TO   THB  BBT— 

INHABITANTS — LEAVE-TAKING — GALE — NARROW  ESCAPE   OF   PEACOCK TINCKirXlB   KLAXD- 

LANDINO ARATICA   ISLAND— COHMUNICATION   WITH   ITS   INHABITARTB TXKDSR    OISFAlCn* 

TO  KING  GE0BG£*8  GROUP — ^VINCENNES  AND  PEACOCK   DISOOVEIt   MANHU    AMD  AHH  I8LAX1*- 

RURVEY — LANDING OBSERVATIONS — NATIVES — DESERTER — ECUP8B FEAOOCK     OlteAfCBD 

TO  RURICK  ISLAND — VINCENNE8  PASSES  TO  NAIRSA — INHABITANTS — KBDBBMBTE^k'b   ISLAXD- 

METIA      ISLAND — ITS     APPEARANCE — SURVEY — LANDING APPEARANCE      OF     THM    ISIAW— 

DEPARTLUE — ARRIVAL  AT  TAHITI — ANCHOR  IN  MATAVAI  BAY — PB0CEEDING8  OF  POEPOtti— 
PBOCEEDINGS  OF  PEACOCK — ARUTUA — SURVEY — NAIRSA  OR  DEANS  I8LANI>— OO&AI.  BLOOD— 
METIA  ISLAND — TETUAROA--FLY1NG-FI8H — TIOKEA  AND  OUBA — HI6TOBY  OF  PACMOTU  OBOCP— 
CHABACTEE  OF  ITS  IS  HABIT  ANTS POPULATION. 

On  the  13th  July,  1839,  we  had  finished  the  necessary  outfits  and 

taken  in  our  stores.     The  remainder  of  the  latter  were  embarked  in  the 

store-ship  Relief,  which  was  ordered  to  land  a  part  of  them  at  the  Sand- 

.  wich  Islands,  and  the  rest  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  after  which 

to  proceed  to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

At  6  p.  M.^  having  a  light  breeze,  the  signal  was  made  to  get  under 
way,  and  we  were  soon  standing  out  of  the  bay  under  all  canvass. 

The  day  after  our  departure,  we  fell  in  with  a  Peruvian  brig,  from 
San  Bias,  in  want  of  water,  which  we  supplied. 

I  had  felt  much  anxiety  lest  the  small-pox  should  make  its  appear- 
ance amon^  us,  and  looked  forward  daily  with  apprehension  to  the  hour 
when  the  sick  reports  were  made.  On  the  14th  my  worst  fears  were 
realized,  for  the  Peacock  made  signal  that  they  had  a  case  of  that  dis- 
ease on  board.  It  fortunately  proved  of  a  mild  type,  and  no  other 
symptoms  occurred  that  left  any  doubt  of  the  entire  extinction  of  the 
contagion.  I  was,  therefore,  greatly  relieved,  as  day  after  day  elapsed, 
to  be  assured  that  we  had  not  only  escaped  so  dreadful  a  scourge  Our- 
selves, but  that  there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  communicated  to  the 
islanders. 

Being  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  observation,  in  which 
we  should  necessarily  come  much  in  contact  with  the  natives,  I  issued 
the  following  general  order,  to  guard  against  any  misdemeanors,  and 
insure  a  correct  deportment  in  both  oflScers  and  men,  during  our  inter- 
course with  the  islanders. 
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GENERAL    ORD£R. 

The  undersigned,  commanding  the  Exploring  Expedition,  informs  the 
officers  and  crews  under  his  command^  that  as  thej  are  now  about  to 
▼isit  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  have  intercourse  with  their  in- 
«bftbitants,  he  wishes  to  inculcate,  on  all  in  the  squadron,  that  courtesy 
>ft]id  kindness  towards  the  natives,  wliich  are  well  understood  and  felt 
^j  all  classes  of  mankind  ;  and  trusts  that  neither  contempt  of,  nor  in- 
terference with,  their  customs,  habits,  manners,  and  prejudices,  nor 
arrogance  over  them,  will  be  shown  by  any  one  belonging  to  the  squad- 
ron ;  bearing  always  in  mind,  that  savage  nations  have  but  vague  ideas 
of  the  rights  of  property,  and  that  theft  committed  by  them  has  been 
the  great  cause  of  collision  between  them  and  civilized  nations. 

He  would  therefore  enjoin  upon  all,  great  moderation  in  every  thing 
^respecting  their  intercourse  with  them,  that  no  act  of  hostility  will  be 
committed,  and  that  an  appeal  will  be  made  rather  to  their  good-will 
than  to  their  fears. 

That  the  ihanner  of  trading  with  them  which  will  be  established  in 
the  squadron,  will  be  most  strictly  adhered  to  by  all,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  difficulties  or  collision,  all  acts  of  force  will  be  avoided,  unless 
for  self-protection ;  in  short,  our  aim  shall  be  peace,  good-will,  and 
proper  decorum  to  every  class,  bearing  constantly  in  mind,  that  the  fu- 
ture intercourse  of  our  countrymen  with  the  natives  of  the  islands  we 
may  visit,  will  very  much  depend  on  the  impression  made  on  their  minds 
by  us,  and  recollecting,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  savage  long  to  re- 
member benefits,  and  never  to  forget  injuries.^ 

It  therefore  behooves  us,  wherever  we  go,  to  leave  behind  us,  whether 
among  civilized  or  savage  nations,  favorable  impressions,  not  only  as 
respects  this  national  Expedition,  but  of  our  flag  and  countrymen.  The 
Commander-in-chief  feels  a  confidence  in  relying  on  the  officers  ^nd 
crews  to  carry  out  these  views,  from  their  good  and  exemplary  conduct 
-  heretofore,  and  trusts  that  he  will  not  have  to  regret  the  confidence  he 
reposes  in  them. 

Any  acts  inconsistent  with  these  views,  will  meet  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary punishment. 

(Signed)  Charles  Wilkes, 

Commanding  Exploring  Expedition* 
July  13th,  1839. 
United  States  Ship  Vincennes. 

I  had  determined,  on  leaving  Callao,  to  take  up  the  examination  of 
the  Paumotu  Group,  recommended  to  the  Expedition  by  that  distin- 
guished navigator  and  promoter  of  science.  Admiral  Krusenstern, 
whose  notes  were  made  a  part  of  my  instructions.  I  therefore  steered 
for  the  island  of  Mmerva,  or  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  one  of  the  most 
eastern  of  the  Paumotu  Group,  or  Cloud  of  Islands,  as  the  name  implies. 
I  deemed  this  to  be  the  most  interesting  point  at  which  to  begin  our 
surveys,  and  the  researches  of  our  naturalists,  particularly  as  it  was 
inhabited,  and  would  thus  enable  us  to  trace  the  inhabitants  from  one 
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end  of  Polynesia  to  the  other,  across  the  Pacific.  At  the  same  time,  it 
aflforded  a  very  desirable  point  for  magnetic  observations,  and  a  visit  to 
it  would  also  enable  me  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  two  distinguished 
English  and  French  navigators.  Captains  Beechey  and  Duperrey,  rela- 
tive to  its  geographical  position. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  made  Clermont  de 
Tonnerre,  or  Minerva  Island.  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  being  the  first 
low  coral  island  we  had  met,  naturally  excited  a  great  deal  ot  interest. 
We  had  pictured  them  to  ourselves  as  being  a  kmd  of  fairy-land,  and 
therefore  looked  for  them  with  some  anxiety. 


COBAL  I8LAXD. 


At  first  sight  the  island  appeared  much  like  a  fleet  of  vessels  at  an- 
chor, nothing  but  the  trees  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  as  the  ship 
rises  and  sinks  with  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  these  are  alternately  seen 
and  lost  sight  of.  On  a  nearer  approach,  the  whole  white  beach  was 
distinctly  seen,  constituting  a  narrow  belt  of  land,  of  a  light  clay  color, 
rising  up  out  of  the  deep  ocean,  the  surf  breaking  on  its  coral  reefs, 
surrounding  a  lagoon  of  a  beautiful  blue  tint,  and  perfectly  sikiooth. 
This  island  was  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  ihe  sea,  and  six  hundred 
feet  wide  to  its  lagoon,  and  is  composed  of  coral  debris  and  vege- 
table matter.  The  shrubs  are  few,  and  not  more  than  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  high  ;  the  cocoa-nut,  palms,  and  Pandanus  showing  con- 
spicuously above  them.  We  found  it,  by  our  survey,  to  be  ten  miles 
long,  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  lying  in  a  west-northwest  and  east-south- 
east direction.  The  first  sounding  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  reef,  was  obtained  in  ninety  fathoms,  (coral 
sand ;)  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  eighty-five  fathoms,  (coral  sand ;) 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  seven  fathoms,  (hard  coral ;)  being 
at  the  edge  of  a  nearly  perpendicular  shelf;  thence  to  the  shore,  the 
bottom  was  uneven,  decreasing  to  four,  three,  and  two  fathoms,  until  a 
second,  or  upper  coral  shelf  arose,  over  which  the  water  at  high-tide 
flowed.  This  extended  to  where  the  beach  is  composed  of  broken 
coral  and  shells,  and  arose  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  ten  feet  high. 

The  Peacock  sounded  within  t&ee-quarters  of  a  mile  from  tibe  sonth- 
em  point  of  the  island,  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  the  lead 
brought  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  again  descended  to  six  hundred 
fathoms  without  reaching  bottom.  When  it  was  hauled  up  it  had  a 
small  piece  of  white  and  another  of  red  coral  attached  to  it.  The  west 
side  or  the  island  is  a  bare  reef,  over  which  the  surf  breaks  violently. 
There  is  no  opening  or  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 


y 
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For  the  purpjose  of  surveying  the  island,  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish 
'  took  the  west  side,  while  the  Vincehnes  and  Porpoise  kept  on  the  east. 
f  Boats  were  lowered  and  sent  on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  landing ;  scv- 
^'  eral  of  the  officers  and  naturalists  succeeded  in  reaching  the  beach, 
'  (swimming  through  the  surf,)  where  they  remained  about  two  hours, 
making  collections, 

I  saw  some  natives,  five  men  and  two  women,  and  endeavored  to  hold 
communication  with  them.      The  former  were  armed  with  long  spears. 
They  were  cautiously  watching  our  movements ;  and  after  the  boats  had 
left,  they  were  seen  examining  the  beach  for  articles  that  might  have, 
been  dropped.      Every  inducement  was  held  out  to  them  to  approach 
my  boat,  but  without  success  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  return  on  board 
for  the  night,  not  having  succeeded  in  finishing  the  survey.     Wishing 
to  communicate  with  the  natives,  and  effect  a  landing,  we  lay-to,  and 
1>y  morning  found  that  we  had  drifted  off  from  the  island  eight  miles  to 
'    {he  northwest,  and  did  not  again  reach  our  station  until  towards  the  af- 
ternoon.   I  then  proceeded  to  the  beach,  taking  with  me,  as  interpreter, 
John  Sac,  a  New  Zealander  who  spoke  the  Tahitian  language,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  natives,  and  to  land  to 
make  observations.     Seventeen  natives  were  now  seen  on  the  beach, 
armed  with  long  spears  and  clubs,  which  they  were  brandishing  with 
menacing  attitudes,  making  motions  for  me  to  retire.     As  I  approached 
them,  with  a  white  flag  flying,  many  more  were  seen  in  the  bushes, 
probably  in  all  about  one  hundred.     I  told  John  Sac  to  speak  to  them, 
which  he  did,  and  found  he  was  understood.     The  only  answer  he  could 
get  from  them  was,  several  of  them  crying  out  at  the  same  time,  "  Go 
to  your  own  land  ;  this  belongs  to  us,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  you."     It  was  impossible  to  beach  the  boat  without 
injury,  on  account  of  the  surf  and  coral ;  and  in  order  to  land  it  was 
necessary  to  swim  a  short  distance,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
our  being  attacked,  and  suffering  injury,  before  we  had  established  a 
friendly  intercourse.     I  therefore  had  recourse  to  throwing  presents  to 
them — all  of  which  they  eagerlv  took — assuring  them  that  we  were 
friends ;  but  they  still  continued  warning  us  ofl,  and  threatening  us 
with  their  long  spears.      I  am  rather  inclined  now  to  think  our  interr 
preter  was  partly  the  cause  of  my  not  succeeding  in  overcoming  their 
fears  and  scruples.     John  Sac  was  truly  a  savage,  although  he  had 
imbibed  some  feelings  of  discipline,  and  was  generally  a  well-disposed 
fellow.     He  was  a  petty  New  Zealand  chief  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and 
had  resided  some  time  at  Tahiti,  where  he  said  he  was  married.     At 
times  it  was  difficult  to  control  John's  movements.     On  this  occasion 
he  soon  became  provoked  at  the  chief 's  obstinacy ;  and  the  idea  of 
their  receiving  all  our  presents   so  greedily,  without  even  thanks  in 
return,  excited  his  native  fire ;  his  eyes  shone  fiercely,  and  his  whole 
frame  seemed  agitated.     Half  naked  as.  he  was,  his  tattooing  conspic- 
uous, he  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  brandishing  his  boat-hook  like  a 
spear,  with  the  dexterity  of  a  savage.     It  was  difficult  to  recognize  the 
sailor  in  the  fierce,  majestic-looking  warrior  before  us.     The  chief  and 
John  kept  passing  words  until  both  were  becommg  vociferous^  the  one 
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appearing  as  savage  as  the  other.     John^s  animated  attitades  and  ga- 
tures  were  the  admiration  of  all.     As  we  could  not  understand  him^k 
may  have  said  many  things  to  irritate  the  savage  chief  before  he  onll 
be  silenced,  although  he  d'terwards  declared  his  innocence  in  that  re- 
spect.    I  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  an  hour  endeavoring  ti 
overcome  their  fears,  when  I  was  joined  by  several  boats  from  tbe 
other  vessels.     The  officers  being  anxious  to  have  conununication  t& 
the  natives,  were  desirous  of  lanmng,  and  I  readily  gave  them  pemis- 
fiion  to  do  so,  without  arms.     They  passed  a  short  distance  from  «, 
hoping  to  effect  their  purpose  without  opposition ;  but  the  natives  sqi- 
ratcd,  in  order  to  oppose  any  landing.      One  or  two  officers  sm 
through  the  surf,  without  arms,  and  were  boldly  set  upon  by  the  Da- 
tives, when  they  made  a  hurried  retreat.     This  evidently  gave  die 
natives  confidence,  and  their  conduct  became  more  violent.     Mr.  Coi- 
thouy  requested  permission  to  land  with  presents,  under  the  protectin 
of  the  boat,  to  which  I  consented.     He  swam  on  shore,  pausing  doi 
and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  trinkets.     The  chief  motioned 
him  away,  but  he  landed  on  the  rocks.      The  chief,  retiring,  appearel 
as  if  somewhat  alarmed,  while  Mr.  Couthouy  advanced  towards  hio, 
holding  out  the  presents.     On  being  joined  by  another  native,  the  chief 
stopped,  raised  his  spear,  and  with  a  shout  and  distortion  of  oojxntt- 
nance,  made  a  pass  at  Mr.  Couthouy,  who  at  once  dropped  locdiif- 
glasses,  trinkets,  &c.  at  his  feet,  and  quickly  made  for  the  boat.    The 
savage  took  no  notice  of  the  relinquished  offerings,  but   advanced  to 
attack  him  with  his  spear.     When  he  had  reached  the  ed^  of  the  surf, 
the  chief  made  another  thrust  at  him,  but  fortunately  without  injury. 
This  precipitate  retreat  gave  them  still  more  confidence  ;    they  now 
began  throwing  pieces  of  coral,  numbers  of  which  struck  the  men  in 
my  boat.     I  felt  no  disposition  to  do  them  harm,  and  yet  I  had  no  idea 
of  letting  them  see  and  feel  that  they  had  driven  us  off  without  land- 
ing, well  knowing,  however,  if  a  forcible  landing  took  place,  and  they 
made  resistance,  that  injury  would  befall  one  side,  and  probably  both. 
I  therefore,  thinking  that  they  had  no  idea  of  fire-arms,  ordered  sev- 
eral blank  cartridges  to  be  fired ;  but  they  took  no  notice  of  them.* 
According  to  John  Sac,  they  hooted  at  these  arms,  calling  us  cowards, 
and  daring  us  to  come  on  shore.     I  then  fired  a  small  charge  of  mus- 
tard-seed shot  at  their  legs,  which  did  not  produce  any  effect.     Then 
Mr.  Peale,  who  was  near  by  mo,  was  requested  to  draw  his  ball,  and 
load  with  mustard-seed,  which  he  did ;  and  Lieutenant  North  likewise 
fired,  which  caused  the  chief  and  all  the  rest  to  retreat,  rubbing  thdr 
legs.     The  officers  were  now  permitted  to  land,  under  strict  injunctions, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  contact  with  the  natives,  not  to  leave  the  beach. 

The  natives  whom  we  saw,  appeared  a  fine  athletic  race,  much  above 
the  ordinary  size.  Their  color  was  darker  than  that  of  our  Indians, 
but  tlieir  features  resembled  them.  No  tattooing  was  observed  on  the 
men,  and  the  women  were  not  seen  close  enough  to  distinguish  them. 

*  I  Imvc  since  unrlerstood,  liowever,  that  the  poor  natives  have  been  fired  Dpon  by 
trading  ve^Bcls,  enj?aged  in  the  pearl-fishery,  in  mere  wantonness,  which  will  aooount 
for  tlifir  ho:«tilc  reception  of  us. 
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The  hair  of  the  former  was  long,  black,  and  straight.  The  chiefs  had 
theirs  drawn  back,  and  tied  in  a  knot  behind ;  the  others  had  theirs 
hanging  loose.  They  wore  a  small  maro  made  of  leaves,  and  the  chiefs 
.  a  Pandanus  leaf  around  their  necks,  probably  to  distinguish  their  rank. 
The  women  wore  a  piece  of  tapa  as  a  petticoat ;  they  were  not  oiled, 
and  the  heads  of  some  seemed  filled  with  ashes  or  lime.  They  spoke 
and  understood  the  Tahitian  dialect. 

Immediately  on  their  being  driven  from  the  beach,  a  large  column  of 
smoke  was  seen,  no  doubt  a  signal  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
After  being  on  the  reef  half  an  hour,  we  joined  our  boats,  and  returned 
on  board  near  sunset. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  that  we  saw,  certainly  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

On  the  16th,  we  bore  away  for  Serle  Island ;  we  made  the  distance 
between  the  two  islands,  twenty-six  miles  and  two-tenths.  No  signs 
of  any  other  islpud  exist  between  these  two.  This  will,  I  think,  settle 
tiie  question  between  Duperrey  and  Beechey.  The  latter  is  undoubt- 
edly wrong  as  respects  the  longitude  of  Clermont  de  Tonnerre,  which 
he  places  some  twenty  minutes  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  some  accidental  error  has  occurred  in  his  observations ;  for  I  find, 
at  Serle  Island,  Duperrey,  Beechey,  and  myself,  agree  within  a  few 
minutes. 

Serle  is  a  low  coral  island,  and  has  a  large  and  very  regular  clump 
of  trees  on  its  western  end,  which,  at  a  distance,  might  be  taken  for  a 
mound  or  hill.     There  are  but  few  inhabitants  on  it. 

Lieutenant  Alden,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  boats  employed  in  survey- 
ing, had  communication  with  the  natives,  who  were  very  friendly,  and 
desirous  of  holding  intercourse  with  him.  He  obtained  several  articles 
of  curiosity  from  them.  Some  of  them  were  tattooed.  They  were 
found  to  be  arrant  thieves,  wishing  to  carry  off  everything  they  saw, 
trying  even  to  pull  the  copper  off  the  blades  of  the  oars.  When  first 
seen  they  were  armed  with  spears,  but  observing  that  we  did  not 
attempt  to  land,  they  sent  them  away  in  charge  of  a  boy,  and  swam 
off  to  the  boat. 

On  the  19th  of  August,  we  made  Hcnuake,  Honden,  or  Dog  Island, 
and  came  up  with  it  about  noon.  The  boats  were  at  once  dispatched, 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  landing  could  be  effected,  and  the  ships  began 
the  surveying  operations.  The  number  of  birds  seen  hovering  over  the 
island  was  an  indication  that  it  was  not  inhabited,  which  proved  to  be 
the  case.  Several  turtles  were  caught,  and  a  number  of  specimens 
obtained.  The  survey  of  the  island  not  having  been  completed,  we 
lay  by  all  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  dispatched  boats  to  complete 
the  examination  of  it,  and  to  effect  a  landing.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  day  was  spent  on  the  island. 

The  landing  on  a  coral  island  effectually  does  away  with  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  its  beauty,  and  any  previous  ideas  formed  in  its  favor 
are  immediately  put  to  flight.  That  verdure  which  seemed  from  a  dis- 
tant view  to  carpet  the  whole  island,  was  in  reality. but  a  few  patclics 
of  wiry  grass,  obstructing  the  walking,  and  offering  neither  fruit  nor 
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flowers  to  yiew ;  it  grew  among  the  rugged  coral  debrifl,  inth  %  lit& 
sand  and  vegetable  earth. 

The  principal  trees  and  shrubs  are  the  Pandanus,  Boerliaam,  and 
Pisonia.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  a  few  trees,  forty  or  fifty  fert 
high,  should  have  found  sufficient  soil  to  protect  their  growth.  Host 
of  the  trees,  however,  are  of  stunted  size,  being  not  more  than  ten  W 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  birds  on  the  island  was  incredible,  and  they  were  so 
tame  as  to  require  to  be  pushed  off  their  nests  to  get  their  eggs.  The 
most  conspicuous  among  them  was  the  frigate-bira,  (Tachypetis  aqm- 
lus ;)  many  of  the  trees  were  covered  with  their  nefits,  oonstmcted  of  & 
few  sticks.  The  old  birds  were  seen,  as  they  flew  oflT,  inflating  their 
blood-red  pouches  to  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  looking  as  if  t 
large  bladder  were  attached  to  their  necks.  The  gannets,  sooty  Uam, 
ana  the  beautiful  tropic-bird,  were  in  countless  numbers ;  the  fonner 
guarding  their  eggs,  (which  were  laid  on  the  ground  without  a  neet,) 
with  care,  remainmg  by  them,  and  even  suffering  themselves  to  be  cap- 
tured without  resistance.     Their  hoarse  croaking  was  quite  deafemng. 

Some  droll  sights  were  seen  of  crabs  walking  off  with  snakes,  m 
both  again  seized  by  some  stout  bird  and  borne  away.  Armies  d 
soldier  or  piratical  crabs  (Paguri)  were  seen  moving  in  all  directkmi 
with  their  shells.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  much,  and  found  no  use  for 
our  guns,  powder,  and  shot ;  as  many  specim^is  as  we  could  desire 
were  taken  with  the  hand,  both  old  and  young.  In  some  cases  the 
tropic-birds  were  taken  off  their  nests,  and  from  others  their  eggs  were 
taken  without  disturbing  them ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen  any  barn- 
yard fowls  half  so  tame. 

The  various  snakes,  the  many-colored  fish,  the  great  eels,  enormooB 
and  voracious  sharks,  large  molluscs,  curious  Lepiooptera,  and  spiders, 
with  their  webs  stretching  in  every  direction,  and  occasioning  us  much 
annovance,  seemed  to  have  quiet  possession :  all  gave  a  novelty 
to  the  scene,  that  highly  interested  and  delighted  us.  In  the 
afternoon  we  returned  on  board,  loaded  with  specimens  ;  and  the  survey 
,  being  completed,  we  bore  away  on  our  course. 

There  are  no  cocoa-nut  palms  on  the  island ;  nor  is  there  any  fresh 
water  to  be  found.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  saw  on  the  beach  some 
broken  oars  and  remains  of  a  boat,  but  nothing  could  be  identified. 

Pandanus  trees  exist  on  the  south  side. 

On  the  23d  of  August  we  made  the  Disappointment  Islands  of  Byrcm: 
they  are  two  in  number,  called  Wytoohee  and  Otooho. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  were  off  the  northwest  end  of  the 
former  island.  Alany  canoes  came  off  to  the  ship :  as  they  approadied 
the  vessels,  the  natives  were  heard,  wliile  at  some  distance,  singing; 
and,  as  they  drew  near,  the  clamor  increased,  accompanied  with  miidi 
laughing,  and  many  gesticulations ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  induced 
to  come  on  board,  and  they  were  not  willing  to  part  with  anything  but 
some  pieces  of  old  matting.  An  attempt  was  msbde  to  get  some  of  their 
paddles,  but  they  rather  ridiculed  the  idea  of  parting  with  them. 

The  canoes  were  quite  small,  being  only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
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long.  They  generally  contained  two,  and  sometimes  three  natives. 
^:  Each  canoe  had  an  outrigger,  and  a  projecting  point,  both  before  and 
Y  behind,  by  which  they  get  into  them  from  the  water.  They  are  formed 
i;  of  strips  of  cocoa-nut  wood  sewed  together.  Two  persons  can  carry 
^   tiiem.     Their  paddles  were  curved  b&ckwards. 


CANOX  or  WTTOOHES. 


In  order  to  dispel  their  fears,  articles  were  pven  them  gratuitously, 
and  by  way  of  showing  their  gratitude,  they  becan  a  monotonous  song 
or  chant.  They  would  occasionally  stop,  look  up,  and  return  the 
laugh  of  the  crew  by  a  grin ;  apparently  enjoying  the  sport  as  much  as 
any  of  them. 

These  natives  are  peculiar,  and  appeared  totally  distinct  from  any 
others  we  met  with  in  this  group,  having  strong  wiry  beards  and  mus- 
taches, and  a  different  physiognomy. 

I  sent  one  of  the  boats  to  the  shore,  with  the  interpreter,  but  they 
refused  to  allow  them  to  land.  No  actual  violence  was  attempted,  but 
Lieutenant  Case  reported  the  impracticability  of  landing  without  oppo- 
sition, and  injury  to  themselves  and  natives.  They  received  several 
presents,  but  they  had  no  fruit  to  give  in  return,  as  their  cocoa-nuts 
were  tabooed.  They  gave,  in  return,  some  articles,  consisting  of  cloth, 
fish-hooks,  adzes,  and  pearl-shells.  Among  the  articles  seen  in  their 
possession,  was  a  fine  silk  pocket-handkercmef,  showing  that  they  had 
had  communication  not  long  since  with  vessels.  They  refused  to  part 
with  their  spears  or  clubs.  Theiir  adzes  were  rudely  made,  but  ground 
very  sharp ;  they  were  formed  of  the  tridachna  or  cassis  shell,  lashed 
on  a  handle  somewhat  resembling  our  adze-handles.  Knives  were  also 
observed  in  their  possession. 

Wytoohee  is  formed  of  islets  connected  by  a  washed  coral  reef,  of 
irregular  shape,  with  a  lagoon  havii^  many  knolls  in  it,  of  various  sizes, 
some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surfece. 

The  natives  who  had  refused  to  allow  us  to  land,  were  afterwards 
seen  wavinc  green  boughs,  which  is  tiie  general  sign  of  good-will,  and 
a  desire  to  have  communication,  and  many  were  seen  dancing  on  the 
beach,  with  their  spears  in  their  hands.  The  boats  were  sent  to  the 
shore,  but  on  reaching  it  found  them  still  averse  to  our  landing.  They 
were  extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  buttons,  pieces  of  iron,  and  cloth. 
We  gave  them  several  small  articles,  but  they  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  part  with  their  spears  and  clubs.  The  chief,  who  was  a  very  old 
man,  was  seen  lymg  under  a  Pandanus  tree,  close  to  the  beach,  and 
on  bein^  told  I  wished  to  see  him,  and  make  him  a  present,  he 
arose ;  his  hair  was  quite  gray,  and  he  had  a  long  and  stiff  white 
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beard;  his  legs  were  enlarged  with  tbc  elcpItantiaBifl,  the  Bwellingbnig 
of  a  white  color,  and  ho  large  and  regular  that  many  thought  hebids 
aailore'  trowsers.  About  twenty  natives  were  with  him  on  the  lu^ 
After  being  ahown  the  presents  I  hod  for  him,  he  vaa  induced  to  ndt 
into  the  water  up  to  hia  neck  to  receive  them.  On  coming  alon^idtdx 
boat,  he  seemed  somewhat  uneaxy,  until  he  had  gone  through  the  tat- 
mony  of  rubbing  noses,  which  I  must  confess  was  anything  but  en- 
able with  BO  dirty  and  diseased  a  person.  He  was  extremely  tLns 
to  get  hold  of  the  presents,  and  amused  us  by  at  ouee  plnitgiiig  tin 
under  the  water,  seeming  in  no  manner  concerned  about  keeping  tbn 
dry.  He  wa«  all  tlie  while  making  a  noiae  lilco  the  purring  <f  sol 
In  return  for  my  presents,  he  at  once  offered  me  the  short  mantle  i 
matting  which  he  had  over  Ins  shoulders. 

They  understood  the  Tahitian  language.  The  chief  gave  hia  um 
as  Korokoa,  and  the  name  of  the  island  as  Wytw^ce.  He  append 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  teeth  were  all  sound  and  good. 

His  brother  was  the  priest,  to  whom  I  also  gave  some  preMBto. 
This  man  had  a  very  remarkable  head,  the  forehead  being  very  lii^ 
and  narrow  almost  to  deformity,  with  a  dark  and  suspicious  bridit  ejt 
His  hands  were  deformed,  being  destitute  of  joints,  and  the  lower  nut 
bent  at  right  angles.  The  son  of  the  chief  was  a  remarkably  fint- 
looking  lad  of  fifteen.  We  saw  no  women,  as  they  had  all  been  lui 
The  color  of  these  natives  was  much  darker  than  those  seen  before ;  is 
some  the  hair  was  inclined  to  frizzle,  and  the  beard  curly.  All  <&e 
grown  men  that  1  saw  had  mustaches ;  their  features  were  strong 
marked  with  a  good-humored  expression  of  countenance ;  they  nvt 
the  maro,  and  some  had  a  few  feathers  in  their  hair. 
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At  the  east  end  of  tho  island,  some  half  a  dozen  nath-ea  were  Beenj 
at  first  these  Bcemcd  quito  timid,  meeting  the  advances  made  in  a 
manner  vhich  showed  that  thej  were  anxious  to  propitiate  us,  but  sdll 
fearful.  Tlicy  were  reassured  of  our  good-will  by  offering  them  some 
small  prcaeuta,  when  two  old  men  came  forward,  holding  their  arms  up- 
right above  their  heads,  with  their  hands  open,  and  became  deeiroua  of 
ehukin^  Imnds,  and  even  offered  to  rub  noses.  Each  was  anncd  with  a 
Btick,  (for  it  coold  not  bo  called  a  spear,!  six  or  seven  feet  long :  on 
some  of  them  were  fastened  the  jaws  of  tnc  porpoise. 

They  appeared  to  be  greatly  astonished,  and  their  looks  bespoke 
amazement  at  our  appearance.  Occasionally,  as  if  to  eatisfy  taem- 
Belves  of  tho  reahty,  tiiey  would  put  their  hands  on  us.  On  receiving 
a  few  trifling  presents,  tbey  broke  forth  into  the  same  eong  or  chant 
that  was  heard  on  their  first  coming  towards  the  ship.  The  younger 
(mea  wore  the  first  to  show  confidence,  and  were  much  (Usposed  to  laugh 
and  joke  with  the  men. 

On  our  gentlemen  requesting  to  go  to  their  huts,  they  seemed  to  he 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  stupid  wonderment,  but  on  being  assui-efl  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  their  countenances  brightened  up,  and  they  lea 
the  way  tlirough  the  wood  to  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  pandanus 
and  cocoa-nut  trees.  These  natives  liad  evidently  had  communication 
with  vessels,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  had  landed  before.  They 
did  not  appear  at  all  alarmed  at  tlie  firing  of  guns,  but  were  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  birds  killed,  holding  up  their  hands,  and  making  ejac- 
nlationft.  'I'hey  had  no  idea  of  tho  principles  of  barter,  and  allowed 
anyttiing  to  be  taken  without  opposition,  receiving  any  articles  in  return 
vith  gratitude  and  delight.     Iron  was  prized  more  than  any  other  thing. 
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On  reaching  the  huts,  inquiry  was  made  of  them  for  their  women,  when 
a  general  burst  of  laughter  ensued,  and  they  gave  us  to  understand  that 
they  had  penetrated  our  motive  for  visiting  their  island — "  that  as  wo 
inhabited  an  island  without  any  women,  we  wanted  to  have  some." 
Notliing  more  was  said  to  them  on  the  sulaject.  They  accompanied  us 
to  the  boats,  and  at  parting  went  through  the  same  ceremonies  of  rub- 
bing noses,  shaking  hands,  and  raising  their  arms  with  their  palms 
towards  us.  Acconling  to  the  estimate  I  made  of  the  inhabitants,  tho 
number  was  about  ninety.  From  the  great  age  of  the  chiefs,  and  tlio 
absence  of  wounded  or  scarred  individuals,  I  should  conclude  they 
lived  in  peace.  They,  however,  gave  their  neighbors  on  the  small  island 
to  the  west  (which  they  called  Otooho)  a  very  bad  name. 
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Otooho  lies  west-northwest  of  Wytoohee,  distant  twelve  and  oh*- 
tliird  miles,  and  is  distinctly  seen  from  it,  like  a  round  knoll.  Tb 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  trees  upon  it,  for  the  land  is  as  low  as  ccnl 
islands  usually  are. 

The  superficial  extent  of  the  island  of  Otooho  is  about  a  squin 
mile ;  it  has  no  lagoon,  is  well  covered  with  trees,  and  has  fresh  huvb. 
There  were  nineteen  men  counted,  which  would  make  the  popukoa 
about  fifty  souls.     No  women  or  children  were  seen. 

At  all  the  inhabited  islands  we  foimd  the  greatest  numbers  of  it 
common  house-fly :  while  at  Honden  Island  (uninhabited)  none  vet 
perceived.  No  one  can  estimate  the  annoyance  they  cause,  until  itkk 
been  experienced. 

On  the  29th,  at  daylight,  land  was  reported,  and  we  soon  ascertuxi 
that  it  was  not  laid  down  on  the  charts.  It  is  low,  nearly  of  a  circolir 
form,  and  well  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  a  lagoon  of  som 
extent.  I  named  it  King's  Island,  after  the  man  at  the  mast-head,  vk 
first  discovered  it.  After  completing  the  survey  of  it,  we  landed  (m  in 
lee  side,  where  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  spe^t  the  afternoon  k 
examining  it.  There  were  no  natives  on  it,  but  every  indication  thath 
had  been  inhabited  recently  by  a  party  of  pearl-fishers.  The  Ligoa 
appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with  pearl-oyster.  We  found  on  the  islud 
two  small  springs  of  fresh  water,  near  its  lagoon,  and  a  good  supply  of 
cocoa-nuts.  Many  specimens  of  plants  were  obtained,  and  several  in- 
tercstmg  objects  of  natural  history  were  added  to  our  collections. 

In  the  morning  we  bore  away  for  Raraka,  and  shortly  afterwiri* 
made  it.  As  we  approached  it,  another  island  was  discovered,  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  which  was  not  laid  down  on  any  charts. 

On  Raraka  we  soon  discovered  a  party  of  natives,  near  the  entrance 
to  the  lagoon,  waving  a  Tahitian  flag,  three  horizontal  stripes,  nL 
white,  and  red.  They  were  partly  dressed,  some  in  shirts,  witlioat 
hats,  others  with  vests,  and  others  again  with  trowsers  of  all  colois. 
We  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  difference  that  prevailed 
between  these  natives  and  those  of  the  Disappointment  Islanos,  which 
we  had  just  left.  The  half-civilization  of  tlie  natives  of  Raraka  iras 
very  marked,  and  it  appeared  as  though  we  had  issued  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  They  showed  a  modest  disposition,  and  gave  us  a  heartj 
welcome.  We  were  not  long  at  a  loss  as  to  what  to  ascribe  it ;  the 
missionary  had  been  at  work  here,  and  his  exertions  had  been  based 
upon  a  firm  foundation ;  the  savage  had  been  changed  to  a  reasonable 
creature.  Among  the  inhabitants  was  a  native  missionary,  who  hid 
been  instrumental  in  this  work.  If  the  missionaries  had  effected  noth- 
ing else,  they  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  roam  over  this 
wide  expanse  of  ocean,  and  incur  its  many  unknown  and  hidden  dangers. 
Here  all  shipwrecked  mariners  would  be  sure  of  kind  treatment,  and  a 
share  of  the  few  comforts  these  people  possess.  No  savage  mistrost 
and  fear  were  seen  here.  The  women  and  children  came  about  us,  re- 
ceiving our  trifles.  They  showed  much  joy  and  cariosity  at  the  sight 
of  us,  and  were  eager  to  supply  our  wants. 
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I  was  particularly  strack  with  the  modest  and  quiet  beha^or  of  the 
native  missionary,  who  was  a  Tahitian.  He  kept  himself  aloof,  whilst 
all  the  others  were  crowding  round  to  psurtake  in  the  presents  we  were 
distributing,  and  seemed  much  gratified  and  astonished  when  I  selected 
bim  out  as  the  recipient  of  a  present  similar  to  the  one  I  had  given  the 
chief. 

All  the  males'  heads  were  shaven,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Dou)inican  friar.  This  practice  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
missionaries  at  Tahiti,  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  and  also  to  distin- 
guish the  Christian  from  the  heathen  party.  The  women  have  theirs 
cut  close,  and  some  are  clothed  in  a  pareu,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
yards  of  cotton,  others  in  a  loose  gown.  They  were  anything  but  good- 
looking  ;  but  the  men  were  tall  and  well  made.  The  variety  of  apparel 
was  droll  enough.  As  for  the  children,  I  have  seldom  seen  finer ;  all 
were  well  formed,  and  as  cheerful  as  they  could  be.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  naked. 

This  was  Uie  first  island  on  which  we  observed  the  dawning  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.  The  native  missionari^,  although  they  are  yet 
ignorant  of  most  of  the  duties  enjoined  upon  a  Christian,  still  do  much 
good  in  preparing  the  way.  Many  learn  to  read,  and  some  even  to 
write,  under  their  tuition ;  yet  they  have  many  impediments  thrown  in 
the  way  of  their  efforts  by  the  introduction  of  spirits  by  the  whites. 
The  old  chief,  and  others,  are  much  addicted  to  the  use  of  it,  and  the 
vessels  resorting  here  for  the  pearl-fishery  generally  employ  native 
divers,  and  pay  them  for  the*  most  part  in  rum  or  whiskey.  We  found 
here  an  Englishman  who  had  belonged  to  a  schooner  engaged  in  the 
pearl-fishery.  He  told  me  he  had  been  left  there  sick  by  his  captain, 
and  had  been  kindly  treated  during  his  stay  of  three  months  on  the 
island.  I  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  information  from  him,  but  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  laneuage,  and  was,  moreover,  a  stupid  fel- 
low. I  gave  him  a  passage  to.  1  ahiti,  whither  he  was  desirous  of  going, 
in  die  tender. 

Having  some  business  on  board,  I  invited  the  chief  to  go  off*  with  me ; 
he  first  inquired  if  all  the  boats  and  men  were  to  stay ;  on  my  telling 
him  they  were  not,  he  said  he  would  go  on  board  if  I  would  also  take 
his  wife  and  her  brother ;  to  which  I  consented. 

The  chief  had  lost  one  hand,  which  he  informed  me  had  been  bitten 
off"  by  a  shark  whilst  employed  in  diving  for  shells.  We  became  great 
friends,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  be  at  my  side  the  whole  time. 
He  was  an  odd  old  man,  and  proved  before  we  left  him  that  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  vices  of  civilization. 

We  all  embarked,  soon  reached  the  tender,  and  bore  away  for  the 
ship,  some  three  or  four  miles  distant.  The  old  one-handed  chief  now 
came  up  to  me  in  a  very  mysterious  manner,  and,  untying  a  knot  in  the 
tail  of  his  shirt,  (which  was  the  only  garment  he  wore  besides  his  maro,) 
with  no  small  difficulty,  with  one  hand  and  his  teeth,  drew  from  it  a 
small,  dirty  piece  of  linen,  tied  up  as  a  bag ;  this  he  produced  with  great 
form,  and  evidently  expected  to  astonish  me.  The  contents  proved  to 
be  a  few  small  discolored  pearls;  these  he  begged  me  to  accept,  but  I 


declined  to  receive  them.    We  now  reached  the  alup,  sod  I  ordmd 
everything  to  bo  shown  them.     Their  eurpriae  was  veiy  great. 
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The  natives  wore  much  amused  witli  the  ship,  and  enrprised  at  dx 
number  of  men  on  board.  Many  email  presents  were  given  them. 
When  they  were  about  taking  their  dL'parture,  the  old  chief  complwned 
of  being  quite  Bick,  and  his  whole  air  and  manner  showed  that  tie  n) 
mnch  dissatisfied.  The  reason  could  not  be  imaged.  The  vesKl  hid 
80  little  motion,  it  was  thought  it  could  not  oridnate  from  sea-sicknesa. 
I  therefore  told  the  interpreter  to  inquire  of  him  what  waa  the  matter. 
Ko  answer  waa  given  for  some  time,  but  thoy  consulted  maoh  amone 
themselves  in  a  low  tone.  The  question  was  repeated,  vrhen  the  ou 
chiePs  wife  answered,  "  that  I  had  not  returned  the  present  that  had 
been  offered  mo,  and  that  the  chief  was  not  pleased ;  for,  according  to 
their  customs,  the  offering  a  present  to  mo  entitled  him  to  receive  one 
in  return."  As  very  many  gifts  had  been  made  him  alreodv,  tiii) 
amused  me  not  a  little.  On  asking  what  it  was  they  wanted,  they  it 
once  signified  whiskey,  which  they  said  was  always  given  them  when  they 
vrent  on  board  ship  ;  and  the  cliief  wanted  some,  for  he  waa  very  sick. 
I  acconlingly  ordered  a  bottle  of  water  with  a  gill  of  whiskey  in  it  to  be 
{nvcn  them,  and  tlic  moment  they  smelt  it  their  manner  waa  changed ; 
they  became  all  animation,  and  left  the  ship  in  great  good  homor.  The 
brother  was  an  intelligent  native ;  he  drew  for  mc  with  a  piece  of  chalk, 
on  the  dcek,  with  considerable  accuracy,  all  the  islands  he  was  acquaint- 
ed with,  giving  their  relative  situations  and  the  native  names  ; — that  of 
the  island  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  as  Tai-a-ra,  and  the  one  to  which 
I  had  given  the  name  of  Vincennes  Island,  as  Kawahe.  He  informed 
me  of  tlirce  small  islands  to  the  southward  of  Sacken,  which  veere  after- 
wards found  by  the  Porpoise,  during  the  cnuse  to  this  group  on  which 
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1  sent  her  in  1840 ;  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  this  group  was 
quite  surprising. 

This  island  is  nearly  of  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  its 
southern  and  eastern  sides  are  formed  by  a  submerged  reef.  It  is  fifteen 
miles  on  each  side. 

We  attempted  to  sound  the  lagoon,  and  began  at  the  entrance,  but 
found,  within  a  very  short  distance,  that  the  depth  increased  to  thirty 
fathoms,  the  water  being  as  blue  as  that  of  the  ocean.  So  great  a  depth 
made  it  an  undertaking  far  beyond  what  my  time  allowed.  The  sound- 
ing, in  every  case  of  any  depth,  was  coral  sand. 

Towards  sunset  we  all  embarked,  and  my  leave-taking  with  the  old 
chief  was  amusing.  He  with  all  his  household  and  retinue  began  to  cry 
and  whine  over  me,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  display  of  so 
much  friendship  and  parental  affection. 

This  night  we  lay-to  under  the  lee  of  Raraka ;  but  as  it  proved  dark 
and  squally,  we  stood  to  the  northward,  and  about  one  o'clock  we  were 
surprised  by  seeing  a  signal  from  the  Peacock,  of  danger  close  aboard, 
under  the  lee.  I  immediately  tacked,  and  we  soon  cleared  it.  It  proved 
to  be  the  reef  of  Kawahe,  over  which  the  surf  was  breaking  violently. 
The  Peacock  was  so  close  to  it  that  Captain  Hudson  felt  himself  obliged 
to  stand  on  his  course,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  missing  stays,  and 
continued  to  run  along  it  for  several  miles,  until,  by  its  trending  to  the 
westward,  he  was  enaiDled  to  clear  the  danger. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  September  we  landed  on  Vincennes  Island, 
and  obtained  the  usual  observations.  It  was  found  to  be  sixteen  miles 
long  by  ton  wide ;  its  greatest  diameter  lying  north  and  south.  It  is  a 
narrow  annidar  ridge,  consisting  of  many  blocks  and  slabs  of  coral, 
which  give  a  clinky  sound  when  struck.  The  coral  shelf  seemed  to  dip 
in  one  place  at  an  angle  of  15°,  forming  a  ridge,  which  was  so  low  that 
the  tide  flowed  over  it  before  high  water.  There  is  an  opening  into  the 
lagoon  on  the  southwest  side ;  on  its  southeastern  part  is  a  high  clump 
of  trees,  looking  like  a  knoll  at  a  distance.  The  rest  of  the  island  is 
covered  witii  a  growth  of  bushes  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  blocks 
and  slabs  above  spoken  of  were  very  much  water- worn,  and  were  strewn 
about  on  the  coral  shelf.  This,  where  I  measured  it,  was  five  hundred 
feet  wide,  but  it  is  not  of  equal  width  in  all  parts.  There  were  a  few 
inhabitants  on  Vincennes  Island,  but  none  were  seen  by  us. 

After  finishing  our  observations,  we  made  sail  for  Aratica  or  Carlshoff 
Island.  We  arrived  off  it  in  time  to  secure  its  connection  with  Vincen- 
nes Island ;  the  distance  was  found,  by  patent  log  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations, to  be  twenty  miles  to  the  westward.  The  next  morning  at 
daylight  we  began  its  survey.  Its  southern  side  is  submerged  until 
near  its  southwestern  end,  which  is  twelve  feet  high  and  thickly  wooded. 
On  rounding  the  point,  we  saw  a  white  flag  waved  by  several  natives  on 
the  beach.  I  immediately  dispatched  a  boat  with  an  ofiScer,  who  brought 
off  two  of  the  principal  natives,  one  of  whom  spoke  a  little  English,  and 
proved  intelligent.  As  the  tattooing  was  somewhat  peculiar,  a  drawing 
was  made  of  one  of  them. 

There  were  about  twenty  natives  on  the  island,  and  they  have  bad 
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fntfaeab  interconrBe  with  Teasels.    Aratica  is  o^t-Joiles  In  lengdi  tj  I 
five  in  breadth. 


The  course  of  the  squadron  was  shaped  towards  Kin^  Gfeorge's  Gronp. 
The  next  day  at  noon,  the  moat  southern  island  was  in  sight,  and  find- 
ing the  ships  could  not  make  it  without  mucti  loss  of  timo,  I  dispatcbtd 
the  tender  to  the  group,  with  orders  to  circumnavigate  and  examine  the 
islands ;  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  bore  away  to  the  westward,  for  the 
donbtful  island  of  Waterlandt.  It  was  soon  discovered  from  the  maei- 
head. 

We  reached  its  north  point  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the  Peacock 
was  ordered  to  take  the  east,  whilst  the  Vincennes  took  the  west  side; 
we  continned  the  survey  until  dark.  Many  natives  were  Been,  and 
smoke  was  rising  in  several  places.  On  the  6th  of  September,  we  con- 
dnned  our  surveying  operations,  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  the  Pa- 
cock,  Captain  Hudson  having  completed  his  side  of  the  island.  The 
Peacock  now  made  the  signal  of  land  to  the  westward.  Wishing  ta 
land  and  make  an  examination  of  this  island,  as  well  as  to  have  commo- 
nication  with  the  natives,  the  boats  were  lowered,  and  tho  naturalista 
from  botli  vessels,  and  many  officers,  landed,  ^id  rambled  over  the 
western  part  of  the  island  for  several  hours.  The  few  natives  were 
Tery  friendly,  and  informed  us  that  the  native  name  of  the  island  was 
Manhii.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Waterlandt  of  Schouten  and 
Le  Maire,  and  also  Wilson's  Island  of  the  Duff.  There  is  a  Urge  and 
deep  entrance  in  the  southeast  end  into  tlie  lagoon  of  Manhii  Island,  in 
which  the  natives  informed  me  vcpscIs  had  often  anchored,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  pearl-fishery.  Soundings  arc  not  to  be  had  with  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  line,  fifty  feet  from  the  edge  of  it. 

To  our  surprise,  one  of  the  men  of  the  Peacock,  by  the  name  of 
Penny,  here  deserted  from  the  boats.  He  had  been  formerly  much 
«Qong  the  islands,  engaged  in  pearl-fishing,  and  spoke  the  longoago 
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"well.  Strict  search  was  made  for  him,  until  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
boats  became  satisfied  that  he  had  no  intention  of  returning.  On  hear- 
ing of  it,  I  was  convinced  that  he  had  chosen  this  opportunity  to  leave 
us,  particularly  as  he  must  have  been  aware  that  there  Ls  very  frequent 
<5ommuuication  with  Tahiti.  The  chief  of  this  island  informed  us  that 
he  was  a  relative  of  the  one-handed  chief  of  Raraka. 

Several  of  us  had  our  feet  severely  blistered  from  going  barefoot  on 
the  reefs,  and  were  made  very  uncomfortable  from  this  cause.  After 
returning  on  board,  we  bore  away  to  the  other  island,  to  which  the 
natives  gave  the  name  of  Ahii.  I  have  also  added  that  of  Peacock 
Island,  to  mark  that  its  correct  position  was  first  established  by  the 
Expedition.  It  lies  west  three-fourths  north  per  compass  from  Manhii, 
and  was  found  to  be  eight  and  six-tenths  miles  from  reef  to  reef.  On 
coming  up  with  it,  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  took  opposite  sides,  and 
surveyed  it ;  and  the  next  morning  parties  landed.  I  was  hardly  able 
to  move,  on  account  of  my  feet,  but  the  desire  of  getting  observations 
of  the  eclipse  ureed  me  to  make  the  attempt ;  I  only  succeeded  in 
getting  the  last  limb  and  good  observations  for  time.  After  four 
o'clock,  we  returned  on  board.  This  island  is  not  inhabited,  and  has 
only  a  small  boat-entrance  into  its  lagoon,  on  the  west  side. 

Being  desirous  of  making  the  examination  of  as  many  of  the  coral 
islands  as  possible,  I  now  dispatched  the  Peacock  to  the  Arutua  or 
Rurick  Islands,  with  directions  to  examine  them,  and  then  to  proceed 
along  the  south  side  of  Dean's  Island,  whilst  in  the  Vincennes  I  steered 
for  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  to  pass  along  it.  We  then  parted  com- 
pany, and  Dean's  Island  was  made  by  us  the  next  morning ;  we  ran 
along  the  northern  shore,  and  reached  its  western  point  at  4  p.  m. 
Durmg  the  day  we  passed  an  entrance  into  its  lagoon,  and  some  natives 
came  off  from  a  small  village  in  two  canoes  to  visit  us.  They  acknowl- 
edged themselves  subjects  of  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti,  and  were  very 
desirous  we  should  land.  They  brought  off  a  few  shells,  and  told  us 
they  had  many  fowls,  pigs,  tare,  &c.  There  are  several  islets  in  the 
lagoon  covered  with  trees.  Vast  numbers  of  large  blocks  were  seen 
lymg  on  its  reef.  The  shore-reef  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  is  composed  of  only  one  shelf.  When  off  the  western  point 
we  discovered  Krusenstem's  Island  to  the  west,  and  hauled  up  to  pass 
between  it  and  Nairsa.  The  passage  was  found  to  be  twelve  and  two- 
thirds  miles  wide,  and  free  from  all  danger.  In  the  evening  I  stood 
for  Metia  Island,  to  the  southward.  Nairsa  or  Dean's  Island  was  found 
to  be  sixty-six  miles  in  length. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  we  were  in  sight  of  Metia 
or  Aurora  Island.  It  was  totally  different  in  appearance  from  those 
we  had  met  with,  though  evidently  of  the  same  formation.  It  was  a 
coral  island  uplifted,  exposing  its  formation  distinctly,  and  as  such  was 
very  interesting.  On  approachhig  its  eastern  end,  I  sounded  at  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its  perpendicular  cliff,  and  found  no 
bottom  with  one  himdred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  line.  The  cliff  appeared 
worn  into  caverns.  We  landed  close  in  its  neighborhood,  and  on  mea- 
suring its  height,  it  proved  to  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
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The  same  erening  ve  bore  awsv  for  Tahiti,  at  wUch  islialwl 
arriTed  on  die  10th.     At  5  p.  m.,  Lieutenant- Commajidapt  Rij 
boarded  us,  and  brought  off  Jim,  the  pilot ;  lie  reported  all  n 
board  the  Porpoise.      At  sunset,  we  anchored  in   Matarai  Bay. 
hastened  to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  our  ehronometera,  and  tknc: 
daj  landed  the  instruments  on  Point  Venus,  and  took  obsemniu.  I 
They  gave  for  its  longitude  149°  31'  13.5"  W.     Knisenstem  mika : 
149"  29'  17  "  W. 

Licutcnant-Cominandant  Ringgold,  in  the  Porpoise,   after  ptitK  I 
company  on  the  let  of  September,  proceeded  to  the   south  ode  i  I 
Kamka,  in  fulfilment  of  his  instructions.     He  found  the  whole  sODthsi  I 
part  of  it  a  bare  reef,  with  the  surf  breaking  violently  over  it.   Wte  1 
off  the  south  point,  he  made  the  isle  of  Katiu  or  Socken  to  the  aoA,  I 
and  that  of  Makima  to  the  east,  and  connected  them  ;   after  whidik  | 
proceeded  to  the  wcstnard,  passing  Aratica,  (Carlshoff,)  and  thence  t 
Nairsa  or  Dean's  Island,  which  be  made  on  the  5th  ;  Gxed  its  wcstm 
end,  passed  along  its  south  to  its  western  side,  and  thence  to  Kn 
stem's  Island,  to  the  westward,  which  he  circumnavigated ;  from  tl 
went  direct  to  Tahiti,  anchorra  in  Pnpieti  Harbor  on  the  9th,  aallb 
next  day  proceeded  to  Matavai  Bay,  the  place  of  rendezvoas. 

On  the  12th,  the  Peacock  arrived,  having  passed  to  the  Rnrii 
Islands  or  Arutua,  the  north  end  of  which  Ues  in  latitude  15°  15'  OlT 
S.,  longitude  146  51'  00 "  W.  A  landing  was  attempted  at  sereal 
places  in  the  boats.  One  of  them  succeeded  near  a  cocoa-nut  gnm, 
but  the  two  that  went  to  land  at  the  village,  found  liie  Burf  too  hyi  to 
attempt  it. 

The  north  shore  of  Arutua  Island  was  surveyed,  when  Uiey  bon 
away,  and  connected  it  with  Nairsa,  or  Dean's  Island,  along  whid 
they  ran  the  whole  length  of  its  south  side  by  daylight.  The  l»a 
named  island  is  for  the  most  part  a  washed  reef,  with  no  opening.  Tbe 
compact  coral  blocks  sliowed  themselves  here  more  conspicuoosly,  and 
in  greater  numbers  than  before  neon. 


After  making  the  west  end  of  Nairsa,  Captain  Hudson  sighted  Kni- 
senstem's  Island,  and  then  stood  for  Metia  Island,  tO  the  southward, 
on  which  the  officers  landetl  the  next  day  on  its  western  side.  Their 
examination  confirmed  the  facts  already  given  relative  to  its  appearance. 

The  next  day  they  made  Tetuaroa,  to  the  northwanl  of  Tahiti, 
formerly  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  tlie  Tahitiana,  for  the  purpose  rf 
recovering  from  the  bodily  diseases  brought  on  by  their  debaucheries, 
&c.  It  in  a  low  island,  about  six  miles  long,  with  a  few  trees  npon  it, 
and  a  reef  off  its  southern  end,  extending  half  a  mile.  It  a  plainly  to 
be  seen  from  the  high  ridgps  of  Tahiti. 

On  the  14th  the  Flying-Fish  arrived.     She  had  visited  and  sarreyed 
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King  George's  Group,  T^hich  appeared  well  inhabited,  and  have  en- 
trances to  their  lagoons  on  the  west  side.  The  native  names  of  the  two 
klands  are  Tiokea  and  Oura.  Oura  bears  S.  68°  W.,  distant  fonr  and 
.a  half  miles.  Then  the  tender  passed  to  Manhii  and  Ahii,  roimd  the 
north  side  of  Nairsa,  or  Dean's  Island,  to  Tahiti. 

Little  appears  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  the  Paumotu  Islands,  or 
their  inhabitants.  At  Tahiti  I  obtained  some  information  from  one  who 
had  been  much  among  the  group,  and  believe  that  it  is  as  authentic  as 
can  be  obtained,  and  may  be  relied  on. 

The  Island  of  Anaa,  or  Chain  Island,  has  been  the  principal  seat  of 
power,  the  natives  of  wMch  had  frequently  wa^ed  war  on  the  others, 
and  succeeded  in  conquering  all  to  the  west  of  Hau  or  Bow  Island,  with 
rwhich  they  have  frequently  fought. 

In  the  reign  of  the  first  Pomare,  under  Tomatiti,  they  even  attempted 
the  conquest  of  Tahiti,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  small  peninsula 
of  Taiarabu.  The  storv  is,  that  they  were  about  to  continue  their  at- 
tack on  the  larger  island,  when  Tomatiti  received  a  written  letter  from 
Pomare,  which  caused  hostilities  to  be  suspended ;  and,  after  further 
negotiation,  finally  led  to  Tomatiti's  retiring  from  the  island  with  a 
large  present  of  hogs,  tapa,  &c.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Chain  Is- 
landers remained  nominally  under  the  government  of  Tahiti,  and  now 
acknowledge  their  dependence  on  it. 

Anaa  or  Chain  Island  is  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  it  is  the  mo6t  thick- 
ly populated  island  of  the  whole  group.  It  is  said  to  contain  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  which  large  number  is  accoimted  for  by  the  conquest 
of  the  other  islands,  and  taJking  their  inhabitants  off  as  captives.  In 
the  list  of  the  islands  and  their  population,  it  will  be  seen  how  few  re- 
main on  the  other  islands  in  comparison  with  this  number.  The  whole 
island  is  one  cocoa-nut  grove,  and  the  principal  food  is  fish  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  The  former  are  caught  in  large  quantities  in  the  lagoon.  A 
great  change  has  been  brought  about  in  the  character  of  these  islanders 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the  Tahitian  missionaries 
have  been  established  at  Anaa.  Bemre  this  period,  the  inhabitants 
were  cannibals.  Since  the  residence  of  the  missionaries,  they  have  im- 
bibed better  tastes ;  and  the  Christian  influence  has  also  made  them 
more  peaceful.  This  change  was  first  evinced  by  the  treatment  of  their 
captives,  whom  they  allowea  to  return,  if  they  chose,  to  their  own  island ; 
but  very  many  of  them  had  married  at  Anaa,  and  became  permanent 
residents  there,  and  few  have  taken  advantage  of  the  permission  to  re- 
turn. Notwithstanding  the  numerous  population,  they  are  said  to  have 
an  abundance  of  food.  The  people  of  Anaa  still  consider  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  eastern  islands  as  cannibals ;  but  their  statement  in  this  re- 
spect is  little  to  bo  depended  upon,  for  they  have  no  commimication 
whatever  with  those  whom  they  class  under  this  denomination,  seldom 
extending  thcmscves  beyond  Il!au  or  Bow  Island. 

The  Faumotuans  are  considered  more  warlike  than  the  Tahitians, 
for  which  reason  Pomare  I.  kept  a  body-guard  of  them  in  preference  to 
his  own  subjects.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  and 
trustworthy  race. 
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These  islanders  are  certainl j  not  all  from  fhe  same  stock ;  and  ^ 
of  the  Disappointment  Group,  whom  we  were  much  stmck  with  at  tbe 
time  of  our  visit,  in  particular  differ  from  the  others*  Since  we  har? 
seen  all  the  different  Polynesian  groups,  these  appear,  however  extraor. 
dinary  it  may  be,  to  resemble  the  Feejee  Islanders  more  dian  uy 
other. 

By  all  accounts,  they  speak  a  different  dialect  from  that  of  the  Ta- 
hitian  nation.  The  difference  is,  however,  not  great,  for  I  was  told 
that  it  required  but  a  few  weeks  for  any  of  the  natives  to  acquire  it. 
Mr.  Hale  met  several  Paumotuans  at  Matavai  Bay,  and  among  them 
he  found  one  by  the  name  of  Tuoni,  who  confirmed  the  accounts  I  hare 
detailed  above. 

The  population  of  this  ^up  I  have  nowhere  seen  ^yen ;  I  hxn 
ilierefore  endeavored  to  obtam  the  most  satisfactory  information  in  reh- 
tion  to  it ;  the  whole  amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  about  ten  thousand, 
as  follows : 


Anaa 

.    6000 

Manhii 

.      lOO 

Aratica 

60 

Nairsa 

70 

Metia 

.       850 

Rurick 

200 

King  Greorge's 

.      700 

Vincennes     . 

80 

Raraka 

40 

Wytoohce     • 

.        70 

Otooho 

40 

Bow  Island  . 

60 

Manga  Reva,  or 

Gambler  Islanc 

I         .    200O 

Serle  Island 

•          • 

30 

Clermont  de  Tor 
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The  advancement  of  civilization  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites, 
together  with  the  missionary  influence,  will  put  an  end  to  cannibalism, 
and  promote  peace  among  all  the  islanders  of  the  group  ;  not  only  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  natives,  but  protecting  the  unfortunate 
mariner  who  may  be  wrecked  within  this  dangerous  archipelago. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  Paumotu  Uroup,  it  is  evident  it  can 
afford  but  few  advantages  for  commercial  enterprise  ;  the  only  article 
which  of  late  years  has  been  sought  for  among  the  islands,  is  the  pearl 
oyster-shell,  of  which  considerable  quantities  have  been  obtained.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery  belong  to  foreigners,  who  reside  at  Tahiti. 
The  mode  of  taking  the  oysters  is  by  natives,  who  are  employed  as 
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Covers,  for  a  very  small  compensation.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
die  traders  sbould  have  recourse  to  the  demor&liziog  effects  of  spirits, 
in  atimnlating  their  exertions. 
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The  beauty  of  the  distant  view  of  Tahiti  has  been  celebrated  by  all 
navigators,  but  I  must  confess  that  it  disappointed  me.  Tlie  entire 
outline  of  the  island  was  visible  for  too  short  a  time,  and  at  too  great 
distance  to  permit  its  boasted  features  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Upon  a 
second  and  nearer  view,  its  jaffged  peaks,  and  rugged,  inaccessible  moun- 
tains were  visible,  but  we  looked  in  vain  for  the  verdant  groves  which 
are  said  by  all  writers  to  clothe  it.  These  indeed  exist,  but  are  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  belt  of  low  land,  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the 
shore,  and,  being  unseen  at  a  distance,  the  general  aspect  of  the  island 
is  that  of  a  land  recently  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action. 

When,  however,  Tahiti  is  approached  so  near  as  to  make  separate 
objects  visible,  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  barren  coast  of  Peru 
becomes  striking.  Even  upon  the  steep  surface  of  its  clifis,  vegetation 
abounds  ;  the  belt  of  low  land  is  covered  with  the  tropical  trees  peculiar 
to  Polynesia ;  while  the  high  peaks  and  wall-faced  mountains  in  the 
rear  are  covered  with  vines  and  creeping  plants.  This  verdure  is  seen 
to  rise  from  a  quiet  girdle  of  water,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  a 
line  of  breakers,  dashing  in  snow-wliite  foam  on  the  encircling  reefs  of 
coral.  Such  objects  are  sufficient  to  form  a  beautiful  landscape,  and 
my  disappointment  probably  arose  in  part  from  finding  everything  more 
diminutive  than  I  had  been  led  to  imagine  from  the  highly-wrought  de- 
scriptions I  had  been  perusing  only  a  few  days  before. 

We  were  surrounded,  even  before  we  anchored,  by  canoes  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  whose  crews  made  a  prodigious  clamor.  I  at  once 
interdicted  any  one  who  was  not  a  chief  from  coming  on  board ;  bu*" 
upon  this  bemg  announced,  every  one  claimed  to  be  a  chief  of  some  de- 
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Bcription  or  other.  Only  the  great  chiefs,  therefore,  were  admitted. 
These  came  ofiF  in  whale-boats,  which  are  now  superseding  the  canoe, 
and  brought  with  them  trifling  presents  of  fruit.  It  was  soon  found 
that  their  errand  was  not  one  of  mere  ceremony,  but  was  intended  to 
solicit  the  washing  of  our  dirty  linen,  a  business  which  is  among  the 
prerogatives  of  the  queen  and  chiefs.  I  was  informed  that  the  queen, 
being  enciente^  was  residing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  which 
would  prevent  her  from  paying  us  a  visit.  I  was,  therefore,  at  liberty 
to  choose  a  less  distinguished  laundress,  and  spared  the  pain  of  resisting 
her  roval  solicitations  for  soap,  an  article  much  needed  and  in  great  re- 
quest at  Tahiti. 

I  was  glad  when  the  night  closed  in,  to  be  rid  of  our  numerous  vis- 
itors. The  pilot,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  "  English  Jim,"  was  equally 
so,  for  he  chose  to  be  considered  as  the  only  privileged  person,  and  be- 
Bides,  was  looking  somewhat  to  his  own  profit  in  the  line  of  obthes- 
washing,  a  business  which  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  threatened  to 
interfere  with.  Jim  is  quite  a  respectable-looking  man,  drosses  in  the 
European  fashion,  and  speaks  Endish,  which  he  has  acquired  on  board 
ftof  whale-ships,  tolerably  well.  Although  a  good  pilot,  so  far  ag  a 
knowledge  of  the  shoal8*^go,  he  does  not  understand  what  to  do  with  a 
vessel  in  case  of  difficulty. '  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  looking  out 
for  vessels  for  some  days,  for  it  had  thundered. 

The  two  peninsulas,  if  they  may  be  so  termed,  of  which  the  island  of 
TaMti  is  made  up,  are  of  very  different  characters.  The  smaller  one, 
called  Tiiraboo,  and  usually  spoken  of  as  ^^  the  small  island,"  is  said 
to  be  the  most  fertile ;  it  possesses  some  harbors,  but  they  are  little 
better  known  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Both  peninsulas 
possess  twenty-four  harbors,  including  the  good  and  bad.  Tahiti 
Proper  contains  the  best,  and  therefore  engrosses  all  the  commerce.  It 
has  in  consequence  been  for  many  vears  the  seat  of  government. 

The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic  formation,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
active  igneous  action,  nor  is  there  any  well-defined  crater  to  be  seen. 
Coral  reefs,  with  occasional  openings,  are  attached  to  the  shores,  and 
the  larger  island  (Tahiti)  has  also  a  sea  reef.  Between  the  two  reefs 
is  an  almost  continuous  channel  for  boat  navigation,  and  on  the  northern 
side  they  enclose  many  safe  and  commodious  harbors  for  shipping.  On 
this  side  also  vessels  may  pass  from  harbor  to  harbor,  within  the  outer 
reef.  This  reef  varies  in  breadth  from  a  few  yards  to  fifty,  or  even  a 
hundred.  The  shore  that  adjoins  the  coral  reef  is  formed  of  black  vol- 
canic sand,  occasionally  mixed  with  comminuted  shells,  which  give  it  a 
grayish  hue.  Basaltic  ridges  reach  the  sea  at  intervals,  and  form  pro- 
jecting points  of  moderate  elevation.  . 

An  observatory  was  established  at  Point  Venus,  and  furnished  with 
both  astronomic  and  magnetic  instruments ;  and  as  soon  as  the  repairs 
of  the  vessels  had  made  such  progress  as  to  permit  it,  parties  were 
formed  for  the  survey  of  the  four  principal  harbors  and  the  channels 
between  them.  These  harbors,  Matavai,  Papaoa,  Toanoa,  and  Papieti, 
are  so  important  to  the  many  whale-sliips  which  visit  tliis  island,  that  I 
felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  obtain  accurate  charts  of  them  all.    At 
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the  same  time,  a  large  party  of  officers  and  naturalists  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  island,  to  reach,  if  possible,  Orohena,  one  of  the  highest  peab, 
and  to  visit  Lake  Waiherea. 

The  mountains  were  obscured  by  clouds  during  the  whole  time  of  my 
stay,  and  no  angles  could  be  taken  for  the  measurement  of  their  height^, 
nor  could  the  party  I  detached  for  the  purpose  reach   their  summits ; 
but  the  Peacock  remained  for  some  days  after  my  departure,  and  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  with  his  officers,  succeeded  in  measuring   the  heigbt  of 
Aorai,  the  peak  which  is  next  in  height  to  Orohena.     This  he  found  to 
be  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  feet ;  and  as  Orohena 
appeared  to  be  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  higher,  the  heinjb: 
of  the  latter  peak  may  be  set  down  as  about  eight  thousand  five  him- 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    From  these  two  peaks,  ridges 
diverge  to  all  parts  of  the  coast,  throwing  off  spurs  as  they  descend. 
These  ridges  are  precipitous,  and  for  the  most  part  narrow.     In  many 
instances  their  summit  is  a  mere  edge,  making  walking  upon  them  not 
only  dangerous,  but  often  impossible. 

The  governor  of  the  district  of  Matavai,  Taua,  was  the  first  acquunt- 
ance  of  any  distinction  that  we  made.  He  had  already  visited  tin 
Vincenncs  on  her  anchoring.  He  is  a  fine-looking  man,  of  huge  pro- 
portions, and  has  a  large  establishment  near  Pomt  Venus,  where  he 
monopolized  nearly  all  the  washing,  which  was  performed  bj  his  numer- 
ous dependents.  By  this  business  he  derives  some  remuneration  for 
the  cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  them,  putting  the  gains  of  their  labor 
into  his  own  pocket.  Such,  at  least,  is  his  own  accoimt  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

Taua's  usual  dress  was  a  striped  cotton  shirt,  nankeen  pantaloons 
that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a  round  jacket  of  blue  cloth.  Both 
shirt  and  pantaloons  were  too  tight,  and  he  had  neither  suspenders  nor 
stockings,  although  he  wore  shoes.  In  this  guise  he  had  an  awkward 
look,  which  he  probably  would  not  have  exhibited  in  a  native  costiunc 

He  was  profuse  in  dOfers  of  hospitality  at  his  own  house,  and  many 
of  the  officers  were  induced  to  accept  his  invitations.  His  entertain- 
ments appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  general  character  with  that  to 
which  I  was  treated,  and  which  will,  therefore,  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  in  which  such  tilings  are  done  by  the  "  good  society  "  of 
Tahiti. 

We  reached  his  dwelling  in  time  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  feast. 
These  were  entrusted  to  his  man  of  all  work,  Stephen,  or,  as  he  called 
him,  "  Stiffin."  This  useful  personage  exhibited  his  dexterity,  not 
only  in  cooking,  but  in  killing  the  poultry.  The  bird  selected  was  a 
cock,  for  the  Tahitiaiis  well  understand  the  diffi?rence  in  value  between 
it  and  the  hens  ;  and  Stephen  exhibited  much  adroitness  in  the  slaying, 
plucking,  and  dressing.  Wliile  this  was  going  on,  the  stones  for  the 
Tahitian  oven,  so  often  described  by  voyagers,  were  heating,  and  when 
they  had  acquired  the  proper  temperature,  the  ashes  were  carefully 
swept  off — bread-fruit,  taro,  and  plantains,  wrapped  in  leaves,  were 
then  laid  on  the  stones,  with  the  fowl  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered up.     In  about  an  hour  the  oven  was  carefully  opened,  the  contents 
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exposed,  and  found  to  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The  dinner  was  then 
served  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  when,  although  the 
fowl  was  somewhat  tough,  it  was  greatly  relished.  The  dinner  hour  was 
one  o'clock. 

Taua,  according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  the  squadron,  did  not 
improve  upon  a  closer  acquaintance.  His  intrusive  and  greedy  dispo- 
sition, not  to  mention  his  fondness  for  the  bottle,  rendered  him  daily  a 
less  welcome  visitor  than  at  fii*st.  I  must,  however,  do  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  if  he  were  wanting  in  other  traits  of  character  that  ought 
to  distinguish  a  chief,  he  did  the  honors  of  his  house  admirably,  and 
that  he  must  be  seen  in  the  capacity  of  a  host,  if  a  favorable  opinion  is 
to  be  formed  of  his  character. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  I  visited  him  at  the  mis- 
Bion-house,  and  was  kindly  recfived.     This  gentleman  is  seventy-two 

J  ears  of  age,  and  is  the  oldest  missionary  on  the  island.  In  spite  of 
is  advanced  age,  he  still  performs  all  tlie  duties  of  his  cure.  The 
church  and  the  parsonage  are  both  frame  houses.  The  former,  which 
is  neatly  built,  is  capable  of  containing  a  large  conffregation.  The 
Sabbath  occurred  on  Saturday,  by  our  reckoning,  and  all  labor  was  sus- 
pended. I  thought  the  attendance  on  worship  small,  compared  with 
what  I  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  There  were  less  tlian  two  hundred 
persons  present,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  as  attentive  as  they  had 
been  represented.  The  women  were  more  numerous  than  the  other 
sex,  and  were  dressed  in  a  most  imbecoming  manner.  They  wore  high 
flaring  chip  bonnets  of  their  own  manufacture,  loose  gay-colored  silk 
frocks,  with  showy  kerchiefs  tied  around  their  necks.  Nothing  can 
appear  more  outre  than  they  do  in  these  habiliments,  and  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  they  could,  in  particular,  have  been  induced  to 
adopt  a  covering  for  the  head,  which  affords  no  protection  from  the 
sun,  and  is  in  consequence  so  ill-adapted  to  the  climate. 

A  Tahitian  changes  his  residence  without  diflBculty  or  inconvenience ; 
food  is  everywhere  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  lodgings  never  enter  into 
his  calculation.  While  the  squadron  was  at  Matavai  Bay,  the  number 
of  those  who  appeared  to  inhabit  its  shores  would  have  given  a  very 
erroneous  estimate  of  the  usujil  population.  They  were  assembled  from 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  the  right  of  occupying  each  spare  nook  in 
the  houses  of  the  permanent  settlers  seems  to  be  universally  admitted. 
When  this  resource  fails,  they  are  to  be  seen  beneath  trees,  or  upon 
the  beach,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water's  edge,  sleeping  as  soundly, 
although  without  any  covering,  as  if  they  were  beneath  their  own  roofs. 
In  our  whole  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  we  did  not 
hear  of  a  single  act  of  theft,  although  there  were  innumerable  opportu- 
nities for  its  commission,  without  the  possibility  of  immediate  detection. 
They  seemed  always  in  good  humor,  gay,  happy,  and  cheerful ;  nor  did 
I  witness  a  single  quarrel  among  all  the  crowds  that  were  assembled 
at  Point  Venus,  during  our  stay.  They  are,  however,  inveterate 
beggars. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  I  visited  the  school  under  his 
direction  at  Papieti.    This  gentleman  was,  a  few  years  since,  a  mis- 
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sionarj,  but  now  kolds  the  station  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Coon!. 
He  Las  not,  however,  abandoned  all  his  missionary  duties. 

The  school  is  held  in  the  church,  a  large  frame  building,  much  like  a 
New  England  mccting-housc.  It  has  numerous  windows,  a  large  gallerr. 
and  pews  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  people.  All  vbv 
were  present  were  well  dressed,  and  the  assemblage,  except  from  iLe 
color  of  their  skins,  could  have  been  with  difficulty  distinguished  free 
a  Sunday-school  in  the  United  States. 

The  exhibition  of  the  schools  did  not  surprise  me  so  much  as  tbe  fact 
that  few  natives  are  to  be  met  with  who  cannot  both  read  and  write. 
This  was  not  confined  to  the  younger  part  of  the  population,  but  was 
true  even  of  those  advance<l  in  years.  I  also  learned  that  they  bd 
schools  among  themselves,  and  that  parents  were  well  aware  of  tie 
advantages  attendant  on  sending  thcar  cliildrcn  to  them.  In  these 
schools  grout  pains  are  taken  to  inculcate  cleanly  and  industrious  halic, 
with  sound  moral  and  religious  principles. 

The  hours  of  attendance  arc  confuied  to  the  forenoon,  and  daring 
these  the  schools  are  crowdeil.  The  parents  are  unwilling  that  their 
children  should  be  confino<l  for  a  longer  time. 

Our  Consul,  Mr.  Blacklor,  had  made  complaints  to  me,  as  soon  as  I 
arrived,  of  the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  government,  and  asked  mj 
interference.     The  charges  consisted  in  the  following  items  : 

1.  The  seizure  of  an  American  whale-l)oat,  and  nl- treatment  of  the 
crew. 

2.  That  fines  had  been  unjustly  imposed  on  American  seamen. 

3.  The  refusal  to  apprehend  deserters  from  American  ships,  or  to 
provide  a  place  for  their  safe  keeping. 

4.  The  evasion  of  a  promise  to  provide  a  place  for  the  transaction 
of  the  consular  business. 

In  consequence  of  these  complaints,  I  had  immediately  requested 
that  a  council  of  the  chiefs  might  be  held,  and  the  17th  of  September 
was  ap]K>intcd  for  the  purpose.  On  this  day  I  ordered  all  the  officers 
that  could  be  spared  from  tlie  vessels  to  attend.  Captain  Hudson  and 
myself  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  accompanied  by  several  boats.  We 
passed  down  through  the  reefs,  and  reached  Papieti  at  ten  o'clodc, 
where  we  were  joined  by  our  Consul,  and  in  his  company  proceeded 
to  the  building  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  schools.  Here  we  were  received  by  Mr.  Pritchanl,  who  politely 
showed  us  to  the  seats  we  were  to  occupy.  He  then  called  the  names  of 
the  chiefs,  and  each  answering  in  Ids  turn,  took  his  seat  on  the  side  of 
the  building  opposite  to  us. 

The  meeting  being  ready  for  business,  I  read  from  a  paper  a  list  of 
the  gi'ievanccs  complained  of.  This  was  translated  sentence  by  sentence 
by  a  Mr.  Darling.  When  I  had  finished,  Paofai,  a  chief,  who  holds 
the  offici)  of  chief  judge,  appeared  to  make  a  reply.  Ho  began  by 
apologizing  for  the  absence  of  the  (jueen,  caused  by  her  approaching 
confinement,  and  then  requested  a  copy  of  the  paper  which  had  been 
read,  in  order  that  it  might  be  considered  and  answered.  He  stated 
that  it  included  too  many  points  to  be  decided  upon  and  answered  al 
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onc«,  but  promised  that  the  matter  should  be  examined,  and  the  hnsi- 
nesB  concluded  ati  speedily  as  pOEsible. 


lliia  request  was  so  reasonable  that  I  at  once  assented  to  it.  I 
thought  the  proposed  mode  far  better,  and  it  was  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  a  public  discussion  ivould  haye  been,  in  which  confusion  couU 
hardly  be  avoided.  I  therefore  broke  up  the  meeting,  after  stating 
that  I  should  look  for  a  satisfactory  reply  on  my  commg  in  the  Vin- 
cennes  to  Papieti. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  seemed  disposed  to  act  correctly  and  do  justice, 
at  least  they  repeatedly  expressed  their  good  intentions.  It  was  also 
evident  to  me,  that. their  minds  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  moderation 
of  the  demands,  for  they  had  feared  that  these  wore  to  be  of  some  ex- 
traordinary kind,  and  might  perhaps  include  a  claim  for  heavy  damages. 
Indeed,  since  the  large  contribution  levied  on  this  island  by  the  French, 
the  government  has  entertained  apprehensions,  and  dreads  the  arrival 
of  men-of-war.  These  fears  are  taken  advantage  of  by  many  ill-dis- 
posed residents,  who  omit  no  opportunity  to  practise  upon  their  alarms, 
and  to  threaten  them  with  foreign  interference. 

Much  complaint  has  been  made  of  the  influence  which  the  missiona- 
ries, and  Mr.  Pritchard  in  particular,  exercise  over  the  govcmnient  at 
Tahiti.  They  have,  unquestionably,  great  influence ;  but  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  it.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  part  of  their  duty,  nay,  the  great  object  of  their  mission,  to  ac- 
quire and  exercise  a  salutary  control  over  their  converts,  both  of  high 
and  low  degree.  My  own  observations  satisfied  me  that  this  control  iH 
exerted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  laudable  object  for  which 
they  were  sent.  It  is  pcmsible  that  their  views  of  the  proper  method  of 
iuBtmcting  an  ignorant  pec^lc  are  not  at  all  times,  or  m  oycry  respect, 
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the  most  enlightened ;  but  no  one  can  with  propriety  question  dvi 
pious  zeal,  or  the  honesty  of  their  intentions.  We  may  perhaps  Umtd 
their  intolerance  towards  other  sects,  but  no  one  can  visit  the  iskoi 
without  perceiving  on  every  side  the  most  positive  evidence  of  the  grw 
benefits  they  have  ah*eady  bestowed,  and  are  daily  conferring  upon  tbe 
inhabitants. 

All  this  good  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  many  and  great  difficukks. 
The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  evil  influence  of  a  large  portion  of  *^ 
other  foreign  residents.  Although' amone  these  are  some  who  are  tnih 
respectable,  the  majority  is  made  up  of  runaways  from  the  Engliaii 
convict  settlements,  and  deserters  from  vessels.  These  men,  the  out- 
casts and  refuse  of  everj  maritime  nation,  are  addicted  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  vice,  and  would  be  a  pest  even  in  a  civilized  communitv.  k 
may  easily  be  conceived  what  an  injurious  influence  such  a  band  of 
vagabonds,  without  trade  or  occupation  by  which  they  can  suppon 
themselves,  guilty  of  every  species  of  profanity  and  crime,  must  exm 
upon  the  morals  of  the  natives,  and  what  a  barrier  they  must  oppose  ta 
their  improvement  in  morals  and  religion. 

Tahiti,  when  first  visited,  was  proverbial  for  its  licentiousness,  audit 
would  be  asking  too  much,  to  require  that  after  so  short  an  enjovnKDi 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  its  in- 
habitants should  as  a  body  have  become  patterns  of  good  morals.  Li- 
centiousness docs  still  exist  among  them,  but  the  foreign  residents  and 
visitors  are  in  a  great  degree  the  cause  of  its  continuance,  and  an  un- 
bridled intercourse  with  them  serves  to  perpetuate  it.  Severe  laws  have 
been  enacted,  but  they  cannot  be  put  in  force  in  cases  where  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  foreigner.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  why  this  island  should 
be  pointed  out  as  conspicuous  for  licentiousness.  When  compared  irith 
many  parts  of  the  world  that  arrogate  a  superior  civilization,  it  appears 
almost  in  an  advantageous  light.  Vice,  at  any  rate,  does  not  stalk 
abroad  in  the  open  day,  as  it  aid  in  some  places  we  had  lately  visited 
upon  the  American  continent.  It  would  be  imfair  to  judge  of  these 
natives,  before  they  had  received  instruction,  by  our  rules  of  propriety; 
and  now  many  of  those  who  bear  testimony  to  the  laxity  of  their  mmis, 
visit  their  shores  for  the  very  purpose  of  enticing  them  into  guilt,  and 
of  rioting  without  fear  or  hindrance  in  debauchery.  Coming  with  sndi 
intentions,  and  finding  themselves  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, they  rail  at  them  because  they  have  put  an  end  to  the  obscene 
dances  and  games  of  the  natives,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  laws 
forbidding  illicit  intercourse. 

The  missionaries  arc  far  from  overrating  their  own  success  in  effect- 
ing an  improvement  in  morals,  and  inculcating  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion. So  far  from  this,  I  foimd  that  they  generally  complained  that 
sincere  piety  was  rarely  to  be  found  among  the  natives.  However  this 
may  be,  the  external  signs  of  moral  and  religious  improvement  are  con- 
spicuous. Many  of  the  natives  are  scrupulous  in  their  attention  to 
Christian  duties,  and  members  in  communion  of  the  church.  All  are 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath ;  indeed,  nowhere  is  its  institution  mow 
religiously  attended  to  than  in  those  Polynesian  Islands  which  are  under 
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missionary  influence.  On  that  day  no  canoe  is  launched  upon  the 
waters,  and  no  person  is  seen  abroad,  except  while  on  his  way  to  or 
return  from  church.  When  thus  seen,  they  are  neatly  and  decently 
clothed,  although  in  very  bad  taste.  At  church  they  form  a  respect- 
able-looking congregation,  and  listen  with  attention  to  the  preacher. 

The  success  of  the  missionaries  in  introducing  this  strict  observance 
of  a  Sabbath,  is  ascribed  by  themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  its  analogy 
to  the  taboo-days  of  heathen  times,  and  the  continuance  of  its  sanctity 
is  now  insured  by  the  penalties  which  await  an  infraction  of  it.  The 
punishment  for  Sabbath-breaking  consists  in  the  offender  being  compelled 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  fathoms  of  road,  and  upon  a  repetition  of 
the  offense,  the  number  of  fathoms  is  much  increased. 

Although  much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  natives,  still 
it  appears  evident  that  much  more  might  have  been  done  if  the  mission- 
aries had  not  confined  themselves  so  exclusively  to  teaching  from  the 
Scriptures.  The  natives,  by  all  accounts,  are  extremely  fond  of  story- 
telling, and  marvellous  tales  of  their  ancestors  and  ancient  gods  are 
even  now  a  source  of  amusement.  The  missionaries,  as  I  am  told, 
,.  possess  much  information  in  relation  to  the  history  and  mythology  of 
^ .  the  island,  embodied  in  the  superstitious  tales  still  occasionally  current 
among  its  inhabitants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  preserve  a 
record  of  these,  before  they  are  obliterated  by  their  exertions  to  destroy 
the  ancient  superstition.  But  they  would  have  succeeded  sooner  in 
eradicating  the  practice  of  reciting  these  legends,  had  they  provided  a 
substitute  in  works  of  fiction,  inculcating  moral  and  religious  lessons,  or 
teaching  useful  knowledge.  So,  also,  while  it  was  indispensable  to  put 
down  those  amusements  which  were  the  means  or  incentives  to  debauch- 
ery, this  measure  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  introduction 
of  innocent  modes  of  recreation.  For  want  of  the  first  resource,  much 
time  is  now  spent  in  unmeaning  gossip,  and  the  necessity  for  the  other 
is  often  shown  in  a  listless  idleness. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  missionaries  to  introduce  the  me- 
chanic arts,  or  improvements  in  agriculture,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  to  have  taught  them  even  the  simplest  of  these,  would  have  mate- 
rially aided  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  reacted  favorably  upon  that 
of  religion.  The  failure  of  a  cotton  manufactory,  with  expensive  ma- 
chinery, which  was  erected  on  the  island  of  Eimco,  affords  no  argument 
against  the  probable  success  of  less  complex  arts.  The  natives  were 
not  prepared  to  pass  at  once  from  habits  of  desultorjr  exertion  to  the 
regular  and  stated  occupation  of  the  mill.  But  the  spinning-wheel,  the 
hand-loom,  and  the  plough,  would  not  have  required  such  a  decided 
change  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor,  and  would  have  served  as  a 
preparation  for  more  continuous  industry.  The  two  former  implements 
have  at  length  been  introduced  by  other  hands,  and  have  already  been 
adopted  with  eagerness  by  some  of  the  natives. 

The  change  of  dress  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  missionaries 
and  other  foreigners,  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
industry  of  this  people.  While  they  wore  their  native  tapa^  the  fabric, 
though  of  little  value^  gave  employment  to  numbers  of  women ;  and 
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this  change  of  dress,  intended  as  an  advance  in  civilixfttion,  has  W 
the  eflfect  of  superseding  employment  which  formerly  enga^  da 
attention,  and  occupied  their  time.  The  idleness  hence  arising,  ini 
the  artificial  wants  thus  created,  have  no  little  influence  in  perpetoitbg 
licentiousness  among  the  females,  to  whom  foreign  finery  is  a  ^ 
temptation.  The  European  dress,  at  least  as  worn  by  them,  is  neitbei 
as  becoming,  nor  as  well  adapted  to  tlio  climate,  as  ^lat  which  it  bi 
almost  superseded.  Many  of  the  missionaries  now  see  these  things  a 
their  true  light,  and  informed  me  that  they  were  endeayoring  to  pami 
a  more  enlightened  course. 

My  experience  warrants  me  in  saying,  that  the  natives  of  Tahiti  nt 
honest,  well-behaved,  and  obli^g ;  that  no  drunkenness  or  rioting  kn 
be  seen,  except  when  provoked  by  their  white  visitors  and  inmates,  ud 
tiiat  they  are  obedient  to  the  laws  and  to  their  rulers.  That  thcj 
should  be  comparatively  indolent  is  natural,  in  a  climate  where  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  almost  spontaneously  supply  the  wants  of  natoie, 
and  where  a  mere  animal  existence  may  be  maintained  without  labor. 
No  people  is,  in  truth,  so  independent  of  the  aid  even  of  their  fellovE 
as  the  Tahitians.  A  native  may,  in  the  morning,  be  wholly  destitott 
even  of  implements  wherewith  to  work,  and,  before  nightfall,  he  miT 
be  found  clothed,  lodged,  and  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life  aroood 
him  in  abundance.  These  he  derives  from  the  cocoa-nut,  the  poorou, 
(Hibiscus  tiliaccus,)  banana,  bread-fruit,  and  bamboo.  That  he  does 
not  find  it  necessary  to  call  upon  others  for  assistance,  does  not  make 
him  forget  the  duties  of  hospitality,  but  it  does  produce  a  thoughtleee- 
ness  about  his  own  wants,  and  takes  away  that  incitement  to  labor, 
which  is  so  powerful  an  aid  in  the  promotion  of  civilization.  $till,  I  tm 
satisfied  that  the  Tahitians  do  not  avoid  labor,  when  they  can  work  with 
profit  to  themselves.  Those  who  were  employed  on  board  the  squid- 
ron,  where  their  pay  was  liberal  and  regular,  performed  their  tasb 
faidifuUy  and  well ;  and  they  bear  the  same  character  for  fidelity  in 
the  whale-ships,  on  board  of  which  they  are  much  employed.  Some  of 
them  are  now  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and  a  single 
native  plantation  was  mentioned  to  me,  of  which  the  preceding  years 
crop  had  amounted  to  five  tons.  Coffee  has  also  been  planted,  and 
succeeds  remarkably  well.  Much  more,  too,  would  have  been  done  in 
these  productions  had  their  industry  been  encouri^ed  by  the  missiona- 
ries as  a  body ;  but,  while  some  of  them  have  done  tneir  utmost  to 
stimulate  the  natives  to  exertion,  others  have  altogether  discounte- 
nanced any  attempts  to  introduce  new  articles  of  culture. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  civil- 
ization has  been  the  establishment  of  a  settled  constitution.  This  was 
framed  by  the  missionaries  in  1823,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  revised  in  1826.  The  royal  authority  includes  the 
power  of  the  veto,  the  nomination  of  the  supreme  judges,  and  of  all  offi- 
cers connected  with  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  The  crown  is  heredi- 
tary, descending  either  to  males  or  females.  The  legislative  power  is 
lodged  in  an  assembly,  composed  of  two  members  from  each  district, 
chosen  triennially  by  the  people.    This  assembly  is  convened  annuallj 
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for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  existing  laws,  or  enacting  new  ones.  It 
has  also  semi-annual  meetings,  and  may  be  convened  more  frequently, 
if  necessary,  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  importance.  All  en- 
actments of  the  legislature,  before  they  become  laws,  are  laid  before 
the  queen  for  her  approbation  and  signature.  When  this  is  affixed, 
they  are  carried  into  efiFect  by  the  judges  and  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Should  she  refuse  her  signature,  they  are  revised  and  remodified,  or 
laid  aside  altogether. 

The  island  is  divided  into  iseven  districts,  each  of  which  has  an  infe- 
rior court  for  the  trial  of  ordinary  cases.  This  ocMisists  of  two  judges, 
who  are  not  unfrequently  also  members  of  the  legislature.  The  decis- 
ion of  these  courts  must  be  foimded  upon  evidence,  and  appeal  lies  to 
the  supreme  tribunal. 

This  supreme  court  is  composed  of  seven  judges,  two  of  whom  are 
Residents  of  the  island  of  Eimeo.  The  judges  are  also  executive  offi- 
cers, and  nearly  all  are  chiefs.  This  double  capacity  gives  them  great 
influence,  and  their  power  is  sufficient  to  supply,  in  part,  the  queen's 
want  of  energy,  but  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  check  against  any 
encroachment  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign. 

The  powers  of  this  court  even  extend  to  an  impeachment  of  the  royal 
ruler. 

The  mode  of  triil,  both  of  civil  and  criminal  cases,  is  by  a  jury,  and 
free  argument  is  allowed.  The  testimony  is  not  given  upon  oath,  but 
the  penalty  for  giving  false  evidence  is  severe.  The  jury  is  composed 
of  six  persons;  and  every  one  has  the  right  of  bemg  tried  by  his 
peers. 

The  reigning  queen  is  named  Aimata,  but  is  more  usually  known  as  Po- 
mare  IV.  She  is  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  and  grand-daughter  to  that 
Pomare  I.  who  acquired  the  sovereignty  ot  Tahiti  soon  after  its  discov- 
ery. She  is  now  (1839)  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
twice  married :  the  first  time  to  Pomare,  a  young  chief  of  Tahaa,  from 
whom  she  was  divorced ;  the  second,  to  a  young  chief  of  the  island  of 
Huaheinc,  by  whom  she  has  one  son,  the  heir  of  the  throne.  The  gen- 
eral appellation  he  goes  by  is  Pomare  taue^  equivalent  to  kmg- 
consort. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  queen  is  her  aunt,  Ariapaca,  the  eldest  sister 
of  her  mother,  and  at  one  time  queen-regent.  She  still  possesses 
great  influence. 

In  case  of  failure  of  the  queen's  posterity,  the  next  heirs  to  the 
throne  are  the  princesses  Ninito  and  Taii,  who  are  the  queen's  cousins, 
and  nieces  to  Pomare  II. 

Uata,  the  godfather  of  the  queen,  although  i>ot  a  chief  by  birth,  has 
from  this  connection  obtained  great  influence  in  the  queen's  councils, 
and  may  be  termed  prime  minister. 

The  seven  judges  of  the  supreme  tribunal  are  nominated  by  the 
queen,  but  the  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by  the  legislature.  Those 
who  at  present  hold  the  office  are  all  large  landholders,  and  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  intelligence  to  be  found  in  the  population.  They 
are  in  fact  the  rulers  of  the  kbgdom.    Five  of  them,  viz :  Paofai,  Mare, 
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Utami,  Taati,  and  Tanoni,  reside  on  the  island  of  Tahiti ;  the  odier 
two,  Ruetone  and  Mahine«  at  Eimeo. 

In  spite  of  the  small  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  not  without  subjecki 
to  distract  its  councils.  There  are  two  distinct  parties ;  the  one  lei  by 
the  queen  and  the  missionaries ;  the  other,  by  some  of  the  chiefs.  Tke 
leaders  of  the  latter  are  Paofai,  Hitoti,  and  Taua,  who  are  desceodcd 
from  the  ancient  kings  dethroned  by  Pomare  I.  These  chiefs  have 
large  domains,  and  many  of  the  raatiras  (landholders)  take  part  with 
them.  They  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  qualities  which  give  them 
consideration  among  the  islanders.  Paofai,  who  has  more  than  (moe 
been  spoken  of,  holos  the  office  of  chief  judge,  and  is  considered  die 
best  statesman  on  the  island.  Hitoti  is  distinguished  for  a  disnitj, 
uprightness,  and  good  sense,  which  command  universal  respect.  Ta» 
possesses  a  high  reputation  as  a  brave  and  skillful  warrior. 

Of  tlicse  three  leaders,  Hitoti  alone  is  wholly  free  from  reproadi. 
Paofai  is  accused  of  covetousness,  and  a  propensity  to  intrigue ;  aod 
Taua,  of  a  fondness  for  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  queen,  however,  contrives  to  rule  in  all  matters  that  ri^htfolh 
belong  to  her;  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  maintains  her 
ground  against  the  strong  opposition,  although  its  leaiders  have  goie- 
rally  the  power  to  determine  tlie  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued,  and 
entire  authority  over  the  execution  of  the  laws.  They  are  much 
opposed  to  foreigners,  and  have  made  several  attempts  to  have  them 
banished  from  the  island.  They  are  supposed  to  entertain  the  design 
of  setting  aside  the  queen,  on  account  of  her  irregular  behavior  m 
vices ;  but  this  plan  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  because  of  the  personal 
popularity  she  enjoys,  and  the  number  of  adherents  she  possesses 
among  the  people.  In  conformity  with  such  a  design,  these  chiefs  arc 
said  to  be  continually  watehing  for  opportunities  to  increase  their  own 
power  and  diminish  the  royal  authority.  Among  the  occasions  of  whidi 
they  endeavored  to  avail  themselves,  was  the  celebrated  affair  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  the  circumstances  of  which,  as  nearly  as  I  could 
learn  from  the  statements  of  both  parties,  are  as  follows  : 

Two  priests  of  this  denomination,  who  had  been  stationed  at  the 
Manca  Reva,  or  Gambier  Group,  landed  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  and  travelled  towards  Papieti,  preaching  the  doctrines  of  their 
church.  They,  however,  found  none  willing  to  listen,  and  it  is  said, 
that  no  native  would  receive  them  into  his  house.  On  their  arrival  at 
Papieti,  however,  Paofai,  Hitoti,  and  some  other  chiefs  eave  them  coun- 
tenance, and  they  were  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  Morenhout,  the 
acting  American  consul,  who,  however,  did  not  lodge  them  under  his 
own  roof,  but  in  an  adjacent  building.  The  people,  however,  excited 
by  the  preaching  of  the  English  missionaries,  broke  into  the  building, 
and  compelled  the  priests  to  embark  on  board  a  small  vessel,  whidi 
carried  them  to  Uea,  or  Wallis  Island,  about  two  thousand  miles  to  the 
west  of  Tahiti. 

In  considering  this  question  calmly,  and  stripping  it  of  the  exagge- 
rations with  which  both  parties  have  loaded  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
which  was  most  in  the  wrong.     The  Protestant  religion  was  established 
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bj  law  apon  the  island,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  this  the 

iniests  well  knew ;  nor  can  any  but  zealots,  who  think  that  those  whom 

they  style  heretics  are  worse  than  infidels,  excuse  their  intrusion  upon 

missionary  ground,  already  fully  and  successfully  occupied.     On  the 

other  hand,  their  precipitate  expulsion,  under  circumstances  of  great 

/    hardship,  exhibited  an  unchristian  spirit,  for  which  the  resident  mission- 

s    aries  may  justly  be  held  responsible,  as  they  unquestionably  had  it  in 

I     their  power  to  prevent  any  positive  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the 

natives. 

The  consequences  of  this  expulsion  of  the  priests  remain  to  be  related. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  French  frigate  Venus,  commanded  by  M.  du 
Petit  Tliouars,  arrived  at  the  island,  and  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Pa- 
pieti.  The  commander  immediately  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  out- 
rage committed  on  his  countrymen,  the  priests,  and  threatened  that 
unless  two  thousand  dollars  were  paid  him  within  twenty-four  hours  he 
would  fire  upon  and  burn  the  town  of  Papieti.  The  queen  had  no 
money,  and  was  inclined,  as  I  was  told,  to  let  the  French  do  their  worst. 
But  as  in  this  case  the  loss  would  have  fallen  wholly  on  the  foreign 
residents,  the  required  sum  was  collected  from  them  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
and  paid  to  M.  du  Petit  Thenars.  A  treaty  was  also  forced  upon  the 
government,  allowing  all  Frenchmen  to  visit  the  island  freely,  to  erect 
churches,  and  to  practise  their  religion.  Thus  the  local  la\ys  were  ab- 
rogated under  the  threats  of  an  irresistible  force,  and  the  national  inde- 
pendence virtually  surrendered. 

This  was  a  high-handed  measure  on  the  part  of  the  French  com- 
mander, and  one  that  hardly  admits  of  justification,  particularly  the 
demand  for  money ;  for  he  had  himself  been  received  with  great  hospi- 
tality, a^id  not  long  before,  another  of  his  sovereign's  frigates,  the  Ar- 
temise,  (I  think,)  had  been  saved  from  wreck  by  the  unrecorapensed 
exertions  of  the  Tahitians.  The  amount  demanded  also  was  at  least  four 
times  as  great  as  the  pecuniary  damage  incurreti  by  the  priests  would 
be  reasonably  valued  at.  The  French  commander,  therefore,  appears, 
in  thus  bullying  a  defenseless  people  into  the  payment  of  an  exorbi- 
tant iiid;;mnity,  and  into  a  rehnquishment  of  the  right  of  admitting  or 
excluding  foreigners  and  strange  religious  creeds,  by  municipal  regula- 
tion, in  a  light  far  from  advantageous. 

We  have  seen  that  Paofai,  and  his  party,  at  first  countenanced  the 
French  priests.  Tiiis  they  no  doubt  did  in  the  hope  of  introducing  an 
influence  which  might  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  English  missionaries. 
Subsequently  to  these  transactions,  and  after  an  attempt  by  two  foreign- 
ers to  murder  Mrs.  Morenhout,  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreigners  whatsoever. 

The  aversion  to  the  permanent  residence  of  foreigners  is  general, 
and  although  there  is  no  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  land  to  them,  yet  no 
offers  have  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  to  induce  the  chiefs  to  dispose 
of  any  portion  of  their  soil.  They  find  in  its  possession  an  acknowledged 
right  to  rank  and  respectability,  and  it  spontaneously  yields  them  and 
their  followers  the  means  of  subsistence.  So  powerful  is  this  repug- 
nance to  the  admission  of  foreigners  to  any  of  the  privileges  arising 
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from  a  possession  of  land,  that  those  who  are  attempting  to  cultivate 
sugar,  &c.  hold  their  leases  by  so  uncertain  a  tenure  as  to  prevent 
their  making  any  permanent  improvement. 

The  fertile  portion  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  lies  in  the  valleys,  which 
are  of  small  extent,  and  in  the  plain  which  extends  from  the  sea-shore 
to  the  spurs  of  the  mountains.  These  produce  tropical  plants  in  great 
abundance  and  luxuriance,  and  are  probably  not  exceeded  in  fertiUty  by 
any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  warm, 
but  not  enervating,  and  is  well  adapted*  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  life.  To  this  climate  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  na- 
tives are  well  adapted,  or  rather  they  are  its  necessary  results.  Their 
cQsposition  leads  them  to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  scenes 
around  them.  Their  cottages  are  to  be  found  in  retired  and  lovely 
spots,  and  are  usually  surrounded  by  neatly  fenced  enclosures.  In 
these,  which  are  often  of  considerable  extent,  are  to  be  seen  growing 
the  bread-fruit,  vi-apple,  and  orange,  and  sometimes  extensive  groves  of 
tall  cocoa-nut  trees.  In  one  comer  are  the  patches  of  taro  and  sweet 
potatoes. 

The  cottages  are  of  an  oval  form,  usually  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  formed  of  bamboos  set 
in  tne  ground,  with  intervals  of  about  an  inch  between  them,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air.  To  the  top  of  these  a  platCrpieco  of  the  Hibis- 
cus, a  light  and  strong  wood,  is  lashed  with  sinnet.  From  this  the 
rafters  rise  on  all  sides,  and  meet  in  a  ridge,  which  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  rafters  touch  each  other,  and  are  covered 
with  small  mats  made  of  the  Pandanus  leaf.  These  are  closely  fitted 
together,  and  lapped  over  each  other,  forming  an  impervious  and  dura- 
ble roof.  The  floor  is  the  natural  earth  ;  there  are  no  partitions,  but 
tapa  or  matting  is  employed  as  an  occasional  screen.  A  building  ci 
this  description  may  be  erected  for  about  fifty  dollars. 

The  Tahitians  use  neither  tables  nor  chairs.  Their  bedsteads  are 
formed  of  a  framework  of  cane,  raised  a  short  distance  from  the  ground, 
upon  which  a  few  mats  are  laid.  A  pillow  stufied  with  aromatic  herbs 
is  in  general  use  among  the  better  class. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  females  of  this  island,  for  I  differ  from  all 
who  have  gone  before  me  in  relation  to  their  vaunted  beauty.  I  did 
not  see  among  them  a  single  woman  whom  I  could  call  handsome. 
They  have,  indeed,  a  soft  sleepiness  about  the  eyes,  which  may  be  fas- 
cinating to  some,  but  I  should  rather  ascribe  the  celebrity  their  charms 
have  obtained  among  navigators,  to  their  cheerfulness  and  gaiety. 
Their  figures  are  bad,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  parrot-toed. 
They  are  exceedingly  prone  to  prattling,  or  may  rather  be  said  to  have 
a  tattling  disposition,  for  they  cannot  keep  even  their  own  secrets. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  incongruous  character  of  the  dress  of  the  females. 
Among  the  men  this  is  not  as  strongly  marked  as  it  is  said  formerly  to 
have  been,  and  they  arc  no  longer  content  with  cast-off  clothing.  Those 
who  can  obtain  it  arc  dressed  in  sailors'  garb  ;  others  wear  around  their 
bodies  a  wrapper  called  parcu,  which  extends  to  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
This  is  now  usually  made  of  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  with  it  some  wear  a 


I    oottoa  Bhirt  of  gA^dj  colon.    Othora  loznriate  in  a  pair  of  duck  trov- 
■    wn,  and  carrj  the  paren  upon  their  shoulders. 

The  appearanfie  of  the  dress  of  the  women  while  at  ehurcb  has  al< 

^  ready  bucu  spoken  of.     On  ordinary  occasions,  they  wear  the  pareu 

ti   alone ;  but  when  dressed,  put  over  it  a  loose  dresa,  resembling  a  night- 

^   goi^n,  buttoned  at  the  wrists,  and  confined  in  no  other  plaoe.     Relics 

'!    o£  their  ancient  dresa  may  still  occasionally  be  seen  in  wreaths  of  flow- 

I    era  around  the  head,  and  in  the  hair.     The  hau  is  a  sort  of  nm  Diad6 

of  Pandanus,  and  when  it  has  Sowers  beneath,- it  gives  a  pleasing  and 

rural  look  to  the  women,  to  whom  it  affords  a  conrenient  and  easily 

precunei  protection  from  the  sun.     The  wreaths  are  usu^ly  competed 

of  the  Cape  jasmine  and  Rosa  sinensis,  the  latter  of  which  ia  often  stuck 

through  the  lobes  of  their  ears,  and  in  their  glossy  black  hair. 


The  natives  of  both  sexes  seem  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  but  the 
nse  of  these  in  dress  lias  been  discouraged  by  thoir  tcaclitTd,  who  have 
taught  them  that  such  vanities  are  unbecoming  to  Chrietians.  I  am  at 
a.  loss  to  understand  why  so  innocent  a,  pleasure  should  not  have  been 
encouraged  rather  than  discountenanced.  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion,  the  absence  of  flowers  around  the  missionaries'  dwellings  ia 
univerHal,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  in  a  climate  where  the  plants 
moat  admired  in  their  own  oountry,  as  exotics,  are  of  almost  spontane- 
ous growth. 

Cooking  and  eating  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  their  time.  Their 
food  consists  principally  of  bread-fruit,  taro,  banana,  vi-appte  (Spondias), 
oranges,  cocoa  nuta,  sugar-cane,  fowls,  and  fish.  They  eat  no  salt,  but 
employ  iiutead  of  it  a  sort  of  sop,  made  of  sea-water,  cocoa-nut  tnilk, 
and  the  root  of  the  ti.  Their  mode  of  eating  is  somcwliut  diBagre&< 
able,  for  the  bread-fruit  or  taro  is  dipped  in  the  sop,  and  then  sucked 
into  the  mouth  with  a  smacking  sound,  that  may  ho  heard  at  some  dis- 
tance.   The  vessel  most  commtHily  used  is  a  cocoa-nut  shell.    The 
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children  are  fed  npon  poe,  which  is  made  of  bread-fruit  and  tai 

pounded  together  with  sb  little  sugar.  The  child  is  liud  on  its  bid, 
and  is  crammed  with  balls  of  poe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  at  whid  k 
shows  its  delight  by  flapping  its  arms,  kicking,  and  chirping  like  i 
young  bird. 

The  men  of  Tahiti  care  little  about  music,  but  the  women  appev  li 
be  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  have  very  correct  ears*  Many  (rf'tfaa 
have  rich  contralto  voices,  and  can  descend  to  very  low  notes,  wldt 
others  do  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  the  females  of  our  own  coontij; 
occasionally  one  may  be  found  that  can  sound  exceedingly  clear  al 
very  high  notes.  Their  voices  accord  well  with  each  other,  and  a  pii^ 
of  four  or  five  will  make  excellent  harmony. 

If  they  ever  had  any  native  music,  it  has  long  been  forgotten,  and  v 
other  singing  is  now  heard  but  hymns  and  sailors'  songs  ;  you  otwem, 
however,  a  peculiar  nasal  sound,  particularly  in  those  who  indulge  ■ 
the  latter  class  of  singing. 

The  party  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attempt  to  r€«i 
the  top  of  Orohena,  consisted  of  fifteen  persons,  including  four  mim 
as  guides,  and  an  American  of  the  name  of  Lewis  Sacket,  as  mteifit- 
ter.  This  man  was  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was  admiiaUj 
qualified  for  his  duties. 

By  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  party  took  the  rwite 
across  the  island  which  follows  the  Pappino  valley.  The  distance  od 
this  Ime,  to  Lake  Waiherea,  is  no  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  while 
by  that  which  follows  the  shores,  it  is  fifty  miles  before  the  point  at 
which  the  ascent  begins  is  reached.  None  of  the  guides  were  acquainted 
with  this  route,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  a  person  who 
was.  For  this  purpose  they  in  the  first  place  proceeded  towards  tkc 
eastward  from  Matavai,  for  about  five  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  ri?er 
Pappino,  which  they  reached  about  2  p.  m.  Here  they  found  a  guide, 
and  were  informed  that  the  stream  was  much  swollen ;  they  howcTcr 
determined  to  go  forward,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  bojs 
and  girls  with  flowers.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  they  reached  a 
place  where  it  was  necessary  to  ford  the  stream,  which  they  found  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  rapidity,  although  the  water  was  only  three  feet 
deep.  Other  fords  of  the  same  description  occurred  every  few  rods, 
until  they  at  last  came  to  one  in  which  the  water  reached  their  necb. 
This  was  of  course  dangerous  to  those  who  could  not  swim,  but  all 
crossed  in  safety.  A  young  native,  as  if  in  derision  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  appeared  to  experience,  and  of  their  effeminate  bringing  op, 
dashed  into  the  flood,  and  was  seen  plunging  down  the  rapids  in  sport, 
and  evidently  with  great  enjoyment,  although  frequently  wholly  im- 
mersed in  the  foam. 

When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake,  their  guides  constructed  a 
hut,  in  which  they  passed  the  night.  The  next  day  Lieutenant  Em- 
mons made  a  survey  of  the  lake,  and  sounded  its  depth  from  a  raft. 
It  was  found  to  be  half  a  mile  in  length,  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  in  shape  nearly  oval.  The  depth  in  the  middle  was  ninety-sii 
feet,  whence  it  gradually  decreases  to  the  edge.     It  had  rain^  the 
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'    ultdo  of  the  prece^ig  oi^t,  and  the  lake  wu  obseired  -to  rise  about 

■   %Te  feet  in  twenty  hours.     As  far  aa  could  be  diseoTered,  it  has  no 

'  Oatlet ;  bnt  the  natives  assert  that  if  a  bread-fruit  be  thrown  into  ^e 

^  water,  it  witt  make  its  appearance  at  a  spring,  which  gushes  from  the 

hillside,  about  two  miles  north  of  Ooaigarra,  and  near  the  eca.     The 

*  .height  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  measured  iiy  the  sympiesometer,  ia 

I   ftbont  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

I        Most  of  the  vessels  that  visit  Tahiti  are  those  belonging  to  our 

!    whaling  fleet :  these  average  less  than  a  hundred  annually.     From  them 

the  natives  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  supplies  they  raise, 

ftad  in  return  obtain  such  articles  as  will  promote  their  comfort  and 

add  to  their  pleasure.     The  whale-ships,  for  the  most  part,  have  arti- 

flles  of  trade  which  they  barter  with  the  natives,  so  that  little  money  ia 

required  to  carry  on  their  business.     The  natives,  particularly  the 

ohiefs,  are  however  well  acqaainted  with  the  value  of  money.    - 

The  few  other  vessels  Uiat  visit  the  islands  bring  little  cargo;  if 
two  arrive  at  the  same  time  they  destroy  each  other's  ventures  by  glut- 
ting  the  market. 

The  pearl-shell  fishery  of  the  Paumotu  Group  centres  here.  I  was 
'told  it  was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  French  consul.     For  a  few 

J  ears  before  our  arrival,  viz :  from  1832  to  1838,  it  had  been  very  pro- 
active. The  amount  obtained  was  about  nine  hundred  tons,  which  was 
estimated  to  bo  valued  at  45,000  to  50,000  dollars ;  the  greater  part  of 
this  was  sent  to  France.  Of  the  agricultural  products  they  have  little 
to  dispose  of  as  yet ;  neither  is  the  island  susceptible  of  any  very  ex- 
tended opcradoDS,  to  induce  vessels  to  visit  it  exclusively  for  its  trade 
or  productions.  The  three  chief  articles  of  production  are  sugar, 
cocoft-nut  oil,  and  anow-root. 
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TAHITI  AND  EIMEO. 
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CLUSION. 

The  Porpoise,  having  been  refitted,  was  sent  to  sea  on  the  20ih  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  for  the  purpose  of  again  visiting  the  west  end  of  Nairn, 
or  Dean's  Island,  with  Krusenstem's  and  LazareflT.  She  was  also  or- 
dered to  pass  over  the  supposed  locality  of  Recreation  Island,  and  tkn 
to  meet  the  Vincennes  at  Rose  Island,  me  easternmost  of  the  Samoanor 
Navigator's  Group. 

A  stormy  evening  having  occurred  previous  to  our  leaving  Matmi 
Bay,  ''  Jim,"  the  pilot,  desired  to  see  me ;  on  hla  coming  into  the  cainB, 
to  my  great  amusement,  he  urged  me  to  allow  him  to  ^  to  Papieti, 
where  he  was  sure  he  would  be  wanted ;  and  when  I  asked  for  what 
purpose,  he  told  me  that  the  "  thunder  and  lightning  would  bring  in 
ships  of  war."      He  was  displeased  when  I  laughed,  and  said,  tiiat  as 
he  was  engaged  on  board  my  ship,  I  would  wait  until  I  saw  tie  ships 
before  I  could  give  him  permission.     He  then  reminded  me  of  the  ni^t 
before  we  arrived,  when  there  was  plenty  of  thunder  and  lightning,  m 
that  he  had  told  me  as  soon  as  he  came  on  board  that  he  expected  us. 
He  went  on  to  repeat  that  he  was  sure  that  they  would  want  him  earty 
ID  the  morning  at  Papieti,  but  I  persisted  in  my  refusal ;  and  in  tte 
morning  he  appeared  much  disconcerted  to  find  tiiat  there  was  nothii^ 
ID  sight  out  of  which  he  could  make  a  ship  of  war. 

The  Vincennes  moved  to  the  harbor  of  Papieti  on  the  22d  September. 
At  the  same  time  orders  were  given  to  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Pish  to 
take  on  board  their  articles  from  Point  Venus,  and  to  follow  a^  soon  as 
they  had  done  so.  The  tender  required  some  repairs,  which  cOnld  be 
done  with  more  safety  at  Papieti.  Both  vessels  joined  us  in  that  har- 
bor on  the  24th. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Papieti  had  originally  been  to  go  throu^ 
the  ceremony  of  receivinc  the  great  chiefs  on  board,  when,  according  to 
custom,  presents  are  ma<&  them ;  but  before  this  was  done,  I  ' 
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liiat  the  business,  which  I  had  lud  before  the  council,  ad  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  should  be  adjusted.  This  was  done  satisfactorily  on 
the  22d,  when  they  assented  to  all  that  had  been  asked  of  them. 

Agreeably  to  my  invitation,  Uata,  who  appeared  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  queen,  the  two  princesses,  Ninito  and  Taii,  and  all  the  head 
chiefs,  visited  the  ship,  accompanied  by  the  foreign  consuls.  The  ship 
was  dressed  for  the  occasion  with  flags,  and  they  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  Luncheon  was  prepared  for  them ;  and  when 
they  were  all  seated  at  it,  it  struck  me  that  I  had  never  seen  such  a 
collection  of  corpulent  persons.  Previous  to  eating,  one  of  the  oldest 
chiefs  said  grace.  Their  appetites  were  good  ;  none  of  the  food  ap- 
peared to  come  amiss.  They  seemed  heartily  to  enjoy  tliemselvcs,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  a  propriety  that  surprised  us  all.  They 
were,  cautious  in  partaking  of  the  wine  which  was  set  before  them,  and 
seemed  evidently  upon  their  good  behavior.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  high  chiefs,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  fifteen,  had  been  invited  ; 
but,  besides  these,  about  an  equal  number  of  others  contrived  to  get  on 
board  without  invitation ;  the  latter  thrust  themselves  forward  with  ea- 
gerness to  occupy  places  at  the  table,  but  were  compelled  to  give  place 
to  those  of  higher  rank.  A  second  table  was,  however,  prepared  for 
them,  at  which  they  took  their  seats,  imd  did  ample  justice  to  what  was 
set  before  them. 

'  The  variety  of  costume  which  was  exhibited  at  this  banquet  was 
amusing.  The  princesses  were  dressed  in  white  frocks,  shoes,  and 
stockings,  and  chip  bonnets,  but  looked  awkwardly  in  them,  and  ap-: 
peared  more  like  boys  in  girls'  clothes  than  womes;  Some  of  the  men 
wore  full  suits — coats,  vests,  and  pantaloons — of  a  variety  of  colors ; 
others  had  sailors'  round-jackets ;  others  acain  had  only  shirts  and 
pantaloons,  all  too  small,  both  in  breadth  and  length.  Some  had  black 
felt  hats,  of  all  possjble  fashions,  and  others  wore  them  of  straw ;  some 
had  shoes  on  their  feet,  others  had  none. 

Paofai's  son  attracted  attention  by  his  ridiculous  appearance :  he 
wore  a  red  check  shirt,  light  white  pantaloons,  that  reached  only  half 
way  down  his  legs,  coarse  shoes  without  stockings,  and  a  short-skirted 
drummer's  coat  of  blue,  plentifully  faced  with  scarlet.  The  latter  was 
80  small  for  him,  that  no  force  could  make  it  button  upon  him.  To 
finish  all,  he  had  a  high-crownod,  conical  felt  hat  stuck  upon  the  top 
of  his  head. 

After  luncheon,  they  repaired  to  the  deck,  to  receive  the  presents 
prepared  for  them.  These  I  had  been  advised,  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant scenes,  to  pack  in  bundles,  assorted  to  the  rank  of  the  parties. 

In  spite  of  tlus  Jyrecaution,  much  consultation  took  place  among  them, 
and  a  desire  to  exchange  with  one  another  was  maniiested.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  our  old  acquaintance  Taua,  and  his  friend 
Otore,  the  ex-minister  and  former  favorite  of  the  queen.  The  presents 
for  the  queen  and  royal  family  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Uata, 
who,  as  has  been  stated,  appeared  as  the  representative  of  her  majesty. 

Otore,  who  has  been  just  named,  is  (Hily  a  petty  chief,  but  had  been 
the  queen's  favorite  and  minister,  imtil  he  was  dismissed  in  consequence 
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of  his  frequent  indulgence  in  intoxication.     He  ia  oonaidered  u  th 

greatest  orator  on  the  island.  He  and  Taua  are  boon  coppanioDs,  al 
were  continually  on  board  the  vessels,  where  they  so  timeid  their  visli 
that  the  hour  of  breakfast  was  sure  to  find  them  cither  actually  scilel 
at  table  or  awaiting  an  in\'itation.  Although  at  first  welcome,  Ac 
habitual  intrusion  of  these  and  others  upon  the  messes,  finally  becai 
an  annoyance,  and  on  board  the  Peacock  they  had  at  last  recourse  to 
^^  clearing  the  ship  of  strangers  "  during  meals.  Taua  did  not  niBl 
this ;  and  when  we  left  Matavai,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  remoye  to  Papie^ 
in  order  to  be  near  his  friends. 

Among  other  visitors  on  this  occasion,  I  had  the  honor  of  the  compof 
of  General  Freyre,  formerly  president  of  Chili,  who  has  chosen  Takdi 
as  his  residence. 

He  lives  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  bank  of  the  harbor  at  P&pMfii) 
where  he  is  highly  respected ;  his  manner  and  whole  deportmoit  an 
gentlemanly ;  he  is  tall  and  robust,  with  a  florid  complexion,  and  ap- 
pears about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

On  arriving  at  Tahiti,  or  indeed  at  any  of  the  islands,  respect  ii 
naturally  due  to  the  cliiefs ;  this,  I  am  assured,  was  felt  by  us  all ;  bit 
long  before  sailing,  we  became  disgusted  with  seeing  these  large  anl 
noble-looking  men  passing  from  ship  to  ship,  even  including  Paofai  him- 
self, soliciting  foul  linen  to  wash,  and  performing  other  services  that 
were  not  in  keeping  with  their  rank.  There  is  one,  however,  whom  I 
must  do  justice  to — Ilitoti.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  whole  deport- 
ment on  liis  visit  to  me,  and  also  when  I  saw  him  at  his  own  house ;  he 
paid  but  two  visits  to  the  ship,  and  those  within  a  day  or  two  of  our  de- 
parture. That  he  did  not  visit  the  vessels  before,  was  in  order,  as  waa 
supposed,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  trespassing  on  our  liberality  ;  he  re- 
fused to  accept  any  presents,  and  would  only  drink  wine  when  requested, 
performing  all  the  little  courtesies  of  the  table  with  grace  and  polite- 
ness. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  exclusively  volcanic,  and  the 
rocks  are  cither  compact  basalts,  or  conglomerates  of  basalt  and  tnfi, 
although  no  active  volcano  exists,  nor  any  well-defined  crater,  unless 
Lake  Waihcrea  can  be  considered  as  one.  Through  these  rocks  oUvine 
and  pyroxene  are  copiously  disseminated ;  cellular  lava  was  found  in 
some  places,  but  neither  pumice  nor  obsidian  ;  quartz  and  mica  were 
not  observed,  nor  any  carbonate  of  lime,  except  in  the  form  of  cord 
rock. 

There  is  no  conformity  between  the  rocks  of  the  centre  of  the  island 
and  those  which  in  most  places  extend  inwards  for  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  The  former  are  usually  compact,  of  columnar  structure,  and 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  horizontal  stratification  ;  the  latter  lie  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  composed  of  scoriaceous  and  vesicular  lava.  In  both  of 
these  structures  singular  twistings  and  contortions  were  observed. 
Many  dikes  were  seen  to  occur,  not  only  in  the  mountains,  but  near  the 
sea-coast ;  tliese  were  from  three  to  six  feet  in  width. 

All  the  rocks  of  the  island  appear  to  be  undergoing  rapid  decompofii* 
tion.    Even  in  places  where  the  rock  seemed  to  have  retained  its  ori^* 
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psA  form  of  sharp  edges  and  pointed  pinnacles,  it  was  found  so  soft,  to 
the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  as  to  crumble  in  the  hand*  The  earth  thus 
formed  varies  in  color  from  that  of  Indian  red  to  a  light  ochrey  tint ; 
in  consequence,  many  of  the  hills  are  of  a  red  hue,  and  one  immediately 
behind  Papieti  takes  its  name  (Red  Hill)  from  this  appearance. 

This  decomposed  earthy  matter,  mixed  with  the  abundant  decayed 
vegetation  of  a  tropical  climate,  forms,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  a 
eoU  of  the  greatest  fertility,  adapted  to  every  kind  of  cultivation.  On 
the  higher  grounds  the  soil  thus  constituted  has  the  character  of  a  clay, 
and  is  in  wet  weather  slippery  and  unctuous  ;  in  lower  positions  it  is 
mixed  with  lime  derived  from  coral  and  shells,  which  often  tends  to 
augment  its  fertility. 

Iron  abounds  throughout ;  on  the  mountains  and  on  the  shore. 

Water  ^shes  out  near  the  coast  in  copious  spring,  but  none  of  them 
were  found  hot,  nor  were  any  warm  springs  reported  to  exist. 

Papieti,  in  whose  harbor  we  were  now  lying,  is  one  of  the  largest  vil- 
lages on  the  island ;  being  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  queen,  and  the 
abode  of  the  foreign  consuls.  The  foreign  residents  are  also  for  the 
most  part  collected  here.  Among  all  its  dwellings,  the  royal  residence 
and  the  house  of  Mr.  Pritchard  are  the  only  ones  which  possess  the  lux- 
ury of  glazed  windows.  The  houses  of  the  foreigners  are  scattered 
along  the  beach,  or  built  immediately  behind  it. 

A  census  recently  taken,  gives  for  the  population  of  Tahiti  nine  thou- 
sand, and  for  that  of  Eimeo  one  thousand.  When  this  is  compared 
with  the  estimates  of  the  navigators  who  first  visited  these  islands,  an 
enormous  decrease  would  appear  to  have  taken  place.  The  first  estimates 
were,  however,  based  on  erroneous  data,  and  were  unquestionably  far 
too  high  ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  fallen  oflF  con- 
siderably in  the  interval.  The  decrease  may  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  custom  of  infanticide ;  in  part  to  new  diseases  inti'O' 
duced  from  abroad,  and  the  evils  entailed  upon  them  by  foreigners ;  and 
in  part  to  the  transition  now  going  on  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  life* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  during  the  first  years  after  it  was 
visited  by  Europeans,  the  population  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been 
nearly  stationary;  the  births  and  deaths  are  now  almost  exactly  iu 
equal  numbers. 

Tahiti  does  not  appear  to  be  afflicted  by  many  diseases.  Some  have 
been  introduced  by  foreign  ships,  and,  among  others,  the  venereal,  from 
which  the  natives  sufier  much,  being  in  possession  of  no  method  of 
arresting  its  ravages,  and  ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  effects  of  mtoxication  from  ardent  spirits  and  ava  are  said  to 
have  swept  off  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Secondary  syphilis  is  in  some 
cases  severe,  but  their  usual  vegetable  diet  and  simple  mode  of  living, 
together  with  frequent  ablutions,  tend  to  mitigate  this  disease.  Itei 
continued  prevalence,  as  well  as  the  severity  of  some  of  the  cases,  are 
ascribablo  to  the  inordinate  use  of  mercury. 

While  lying  at  Papieti,  WB  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  &e  manner 
in  which  justice  is  administered  in  criminal  cases.  The  court  was  held 
in  the  council-house,  an  oblong  building  in  the  native  style.    The  alleged 
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crime  was  assault  with  intention  of  rape.    Tlie  judges  were  seated  t 
mats,  having  Paofai,  their  chief,  a  little  in  front  of  the  rest ;  and  tk 
audience  sat  or  stood  around.     T}ie  culprit  was  a  petty  chief,  cilki 
Ta-ma-hau,  a  man  of  huge  size,  and  apparently  somewhat  of  a  boUr, 
he  stood  during  the  trial  leaning  agaii;ist  one  end  of  the  house,  withu 
air  of  cool  indifference.     His  accuser  was  a  damsel  not  remarkable  for 
personal  beauty;  she  sat  near  the  door,  among  a  number  of  other vo- 
men.     The  witnesses  were  patiently  heard,  and  the  matter  argied, 
after  which  the  six  judges  severally  gave  their  opinions,  and  made  n- 
marks  on  the  evidence,  to  which  Paofai  listened  in  an  attentive  ui 
dignified  manner,  expressing,  as  occasion  demanded,  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent.    He  then  pronounced  the  verdict  of  the  court,  by  which  the  pre- 
oner  was  acquitted,  but  did  not  dismiss  him  without  a  brief  and  merited 
eastigation.     It  appeared,  that  although  not  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged, 
he  had,  while  intoxicated,  addressed  indecent  language  to  his  accuser. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  said  to  have  decreased,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  case ;  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  often  abortive  at  Tahiti,  for  which 
reason  the  cultivation  in  this  way  has  been  neglected  of  late,  and  the 
plants  raised  in  other  modes  have  become  less  productive  in  consequenee; 
its  timbiT  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  the  fruit  was  not  in  season  while 
we  were  at  Tahiti. 

Wild  sugar-cane  was  found  in  the  interior,  commonly  growing  in 
tufts,  but  80  small  in  size  that  it  was  with  difficulty  recognized ;  the 
cultivated  kind  is  derived  from  this,  and  is  also  of  small  size. 

The  fruits  we  met  with  were  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  pin^ 
apples,  papayas,  bananas,  fiff?,  vi-apples,  fahies,  cocoa-nuts,  and  bread- 
fruit ;  the  six  first  mentioned  have  been  introduced  since  Cook's  time. 

The  vegetables  are  sweet  potatoes,  (Convolvulus,)  yams  of  small  sixe, 
taro,  (Caladium  esculontum,)  the  ape,  (Caladium  macrorhizon,)  turnips, 
onions,  and  leeks ;  but  there  were  no  common  potatoes  cultivated.  I 
gave  Mr.  Wilson  some  of  the  yellow  Peruvian  potato,  (Papas  amarillas.) 
but  he  informed  me  that  all  their  attempts  to  raise  potatoes  in  the  low 
ground  had  failed. 

The  tacca,  from  which  an'ow-root  is  manufactured,  grows  in  quanti- 
ties, but  we  did  not  see  it  cultivated. 

In  the  botanical  researches  it  was  remarkable  that  not  a  single  stem 
of  paper  mulberry  (Broussonetia)  was  found,  although  former  visitors 
speak  of  it  as  the  tree  from  which  their  cloth  was  made. 

There  are  a  vast  variety  of  ornamental  slirubs,  and  many  aromatic 
plants,  which  the  natives  use  to  perfume  their  cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  tutui  tree,  (Alcurites  triloba,)  the  nut  of  which  is  used  in  tattooing, 
is  very  common  all  over  the  island. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities. 

Grapes  succeeil  well  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island. 

The  price  of  labor  is  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  month,  but  for  occa- 
sional labor  fifty  cents  a  day  is  usually  paid. 

Wild  hogs  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountain  region  ;  none  of 
our  parties,  however,  met  any.  Horses  are  possessed  by  many  persons 
on  ^e  island,  and  goats  were  seen.    Dogs  and  cats  were  abundant. 
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The  island  is  well  supplied  with  cattle ;  they  are  snffered  to  run  wild, 
and  frequent  the  neighborhood  of  the  hills,  whither  they  are  obliged  to 
go  for  pasturage,  which  is  now  very  scarce  on  the  island,  on  account  of 
the  thick  growth  of  the  guava. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Vincennes,  a  party  from  the  Peacock, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Dana  and  some  others,  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  Captain  Hudson  for  five  days,  with  the  design  of  ascending  Mount 
Aorai.  They  commenced  the  ascent  immediately  in  the  rear  of  Papieti, 
arid  by  noon  on  the  second  day  had  reached  an  elevation  of  five  thou- 
sand feet,  where  they  stood  upon  a  platform  about  twelve  feet  square ; 
thence  they  looked  down  eastward  two  thousand  feet  into  the  Matavai 
yallev ;  to  the  westward  they  had  a  gorge  about  a  thousand  feet  deep 
nmnmg  into  Toanoa  valley ;  to  the  south,  the  platform  on  which  they 
stood  was  united  by  a  narrow  ridge  with  Mount  Aorai,  which  was  appa- 
i^ently  only  a  short  distance  before  them.  In  this  place  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pass  the  night  by  a  fog  which  enveloped  them,  through  which 
the  ffuides  were  unwilling  to  lead  them,  refusing  to  proceed  further  along 
the  dangerous  path  until  the  clouds  should  clear  away. 

The  next  morning  was  clear,  and  they  pursued  their  ascending  route 
along  the  edge  of  a  ridge  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  in  width,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  an  abyss  two  thousand  feet  deep.  Seen  from  this  ridge, 
looking  south.  Mount  Aorai  seemed  a  conical  peak,  but  as  it  was  ap- 
proached it  proved  to  be  a  mountain  wall,  whose  edge  was  turned  towards 
them.  The  only  ascent  was  by  a  similar  narrow  path  between  preci- 
pices, and  surpassed  in  steepness  those  they  had  already  passed.  The 
width  of  the  crest  seldom  exceeded  two  feet,  and  in  some  cases  they  sat 
upon  it  as  if  on  horseback,  or  were  compelled  to  creep  along  it  upon 
their  hands  and  knees,  clinging  to  the  bushes.  At  last  they  reached 
the  summit,  where  they  found  barely  room  to  turn  round.  The  ridge 
continued  for  only  a  short  distance  beyond  them,  being  then  cut  across 
by  the  Punaania  valley. 

From  the  summit  of  Aorai  they  had  a  magnificent  view;  to  the 
south,  it  was  speedily  bounded  by  the  peaks  of  Orohena  and  Pitohiti, 
whose  steep  sides  rose  from  the  valley  beneath  them ;  to  the  east,  they 
had  the  rapid  succession  of  ridge  and  gorge  which  characterizes  Tahitian 
scenery ;  to  the  west,  over  a  similar  series  of  jagged  ridges,  Eimeo  and 
Tetuaroa  stood  out  from  the  horizon  of  the  sea  in  bold  relief ;  to  the 
north,  they  looked  down  upon  the  plain,  studded  with  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  and  orange,  and  upon  the  harbor  with  its  shipping,  and  the  encir- 
cling reefs  of  coral. 

A  short  distance  below  the  summit  of  Mount  Aorai,  a  mass  of  tur- 
rets and  pinnacles,  which  from  its  singular  outline  is  called  the  Crown, 
runs  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  ledge. 

Except  the  plain  of  the  coast,  no  level  land  is  in  sight  but  the  valley 
of  Punaania ;  this  is  divided  from  that  of  Matavai  by  a  ridge  of  the 
usual  edge-like  form,  running  upward  towards  Orohena. 

Very  few  of  the  natives  who  are  now  alive  have  been  on  the  summit  of 
Aorai ;  their  paths  in  this  direction,  as  in  otlier  places,  do  not  lead  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  groves  of  wild  banana,  (fahie.)  Beyond  theheight  at  which 
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these  cease  to  grow,  the  ground  is  chiefly  covered  with  a  wiry  gna, 
(Gleichenia,)  which  springs  up  in  many  places  to  the  height  of  tenftcL 
and  is  everywhere  almost  impenetrable.  When  this  was  not  too  lii^ 
they  broke  it  down  ,by  casting  their  bodies  at  full  length  upon  it;  tal 
when  of  larger  growth,  they  had  recourse  to  cutting  away  or  breJduf 
its  stiff  and  crowded  stems,  until  they  had  formed  a  way  beneath  iu 
whence  the  light  was  almost  excluded. 

The  want  of  water,  which  after  a  few  days  of  dry  weather  is  seldn 
found  even  in  the  elevated  valleys,  was  an  additional  discomfort.  Its 
to  be  recommended  to  future  travellers  in  the  mountains  of  Tahiti  to 
make  provision  against  this  inconvenience.  The  party  was  so  mod 
distressed  from  this  cause  as  to  enjoy  the  dew  upon  the  leaves  as  a  luxiny. 

Mr.  Dana  reported  that  the  visit  to  Aorai  conclusively  settled  one 
questionable  point  in  the  geology  of  the  island.  He  found  upon  iti 
summit  neither  corals  nor  ^^  screw-shells,"  which  vague  rumors  hive 
long  located  on  the  top  of  the  Tahitian  mountains.  Every  one  who  has 
visited  this  island  has  probably  heard  that  such  formations  existed  ii 
these  lofty  positions ;  but  the  report  rests  wholly  on  native  authoritj. 
Moera,  the  guide  who  accompanied  the  parlr,  and  who  resides  Detr 
One-tree  Hill,  insisted  that  he  had  seen  both,  and  promised  to  show 
them.  On  reaching  the  summit,  he  began  digging,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  aided  him.  He  soon  brought  up  what  he  called  coral,  but  whid 
proved  to  be  a  grayish  trachytic  rock ;  and,  although  he  continued  to 
dig  for  some  time  longer,  he  could  find  nothing  which  he  could  venture 
to  exhibit  as  screw-shells. 

In  their  descent  from  Mount  Aorai  they  followed  the  western  sidecf 
the  valley  of  Papoa,  along  a  narrow  ledge,  similar  to  that  by  which  they 
had  ascended.  After  pi-oceeding  for  tvvo  hours  they  reached  a  small 
plain,  which  speedily  narrowed  to  a  mere  edge  of  naked  rock,  with  » 
ste^p  inclination ;  this  they  were  compelled  to  traverse  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  taking  the  greatest  care  to  avoid  detaching  the  rock,  whid 
in  many  places  overhung  a  precipice ;  next  followeci  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  down  which  they  let  lliemselves  by 
ropes ;  this  difiSculty  overcome,  the  rest  of  the  route  presented  no  dan- 
gerous features,  and  was  performed  in  safety. 

The  manufactures  of  Tahiti  are  of  little  amount.  Among  them  is 
that  of  arrow'-root  from  the  Tacca  pinnatifida,  which  employs  a  portion 
of  the  population.  Cocoa-nut  oil  is  also  made,  and  preserved  for  use 
in  pieces  of  bamboo,  cut  off  at  the  joints,  when  the  natural  diaphragms 
form  a  bottom,  and  the  piece  is  tlius  a  convenient  bucket.  Tms  oU  is 
often  scented  with  aromatic  herbs,  to  be  employed  by  the  natives  in 
anointing  the  hair  and  body ;  it  is  also  used  for  burning  in  lamps,  and 
ii  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  lamps,  which  are  always 
kept  burning  in  their  houses  at  night,  are  made  of  the  shell  of  a  cocoa- 
nut.  The  wick  is  formed  of  wild  cotton,  and  is  kept  upright  in  the 
centre  of  the  bowl  by  two  elastic  strips  of  cocoa-nut  leaf  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles. 

Sugar  is  begimiing  to  attract  attention,  and  some  attempts  have  also 
been  made  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  indigo. 
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Making  straw  or  chip  hata  is  a  favorite  occupation  among  the  women, 
irhosc  former  employment  was  the  making  of  tapa. 

The  repairs  of  the  Flying-Fish  were  not  completed  before  the  10th  of 
October,  up  to  which  time  the  Peacock  was  detained,  not  only  in  order 
that  they  might  sail  in  company,  but  because  her  officers  were  still  en- 
gaged in  the  survey  of  the  harbors.  In  the  ^interval  of  leisure  which 
was  thus  afforded  them,  the  crew  of  the  Peacock  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  get  up  a  theatrical  entertainment  for  the  amusement  of 
tlie  natives  and  themselves.  The  council-house  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal for  the  purpose,  by  the  native  authorities.  The  play  chosen  was 
Schiller's  "  Robbers,"  the  parts  of  which  had  been  rehearsed  at  sea,  in 
the  afternoons — a  task  whicn  had  been  the  source  of  much  amusement. 
An  opportunity  was  now  presented  of  getting  it  up  well :  the  dresses 
having  been  prepared,  the  day  was  appointed,  and  when  it  arrived  the 
piece  was  performed ;  the  acting  was  thought  by  the  officers  very  tole- 
rable, and  finally  gave  great  denght  to  the  natives.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  early  parts  of  the  performance, 
for  tiiey  had  expected  an  exhibition  of  juggling,  such  as  had  been 
given  K)r  their  entertainment  on  board  of  a  French  frigate.  While 
under  this  feeling  they  were  heard  to  say  there  was  too  much  "  parau," 
(talk.)  After  they  began  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  performance, 
the  murders  took  their  fancy ;  and  they  were  diverted  with  the  male 
representatives  of  the  female  characters. 

A  number  of  comic  songs,  which  formed  the  relief  of  the  more  serious 
play,  were  exceedingly  applauded ;  among  others  they  laughed  heartily 
at  "  Jim  Crow,"  sung  in  character. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  Vincenne;^  sailed  from  the  port  of  Pa- 
pieti  for  the  island  of  Eimeo. 

On  landing,  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  nearly  all  the  natives  in  the 
place,  male  «nd  female,  old  and  young,  who  followed  us  with  expressions 
of  wonder ;  their  conduct  reminded  me  of  the  manner  in  which  an  In- 
dian chief  is  run  after  in  the  streets  of  our  American  cities.  In  spite 
of  their  excitement  they  were  all  extremely  civil. 

The  missionaries  are  now  aware  that  their  proper  plan  is  to  devote 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  young ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  have  lately  arrived  from  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  infant  school. 

The  natives  of  Eimeo  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  Tahiti  in  be- 
ing free  from  the  influence  of.  evil  example ;  many  of  them  are  indus- 
trious, and  possess  a  proper  feeling  of  the  benents  they  have  derived 
from  the  missionaries,  of  whom  they  speak,  whenever  questioned,  as 
friends. 

Three  of  our  crew  having  become  enamored  of  these  islands,  desert- 
ed while  the  Vincennes  lay  at  Eimeo.  They  left  the  ship  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  soon  after  which  their  absence  was  discovered,  and 
parties  sent  out  in  every  direction  to  intersect  the  roads  and  drive  them 
to  the  hills.  This  was  effected  by  the  following  morning,  and  a  large 
party  of  natives  was  employed  to  hunt  them  up.  This  task  they 
speedily  performed,  and  at  last  drove  the  deserters  to  one  of  the  high- 
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est  ritlgcs,  ia  full  yjeir  of  the  ship.  Hero  the  runaways  appeared  at 
first  dii>pogcd  to  make  fight  with  stones ;  but  when  they  saw  the  odds 
against  them,  and  witnessed  tlie  alertness  of  the  natives  in  leaping 
ftim  clifF  to  cliff,  they  thought  it  best  to  give  themselves  up ;  which 
they  did,  to  three  natives,  nalied  except  the  moro,  and  onned  respec- 
tively with  a  rusty  sword,  an  old  cutlass,  and  a  piece  of  iron  hoop. 
These  hound  their  hands,  and  led  them  down  to  the  shore,  whence 
they  were  brought  on  board,  where  the  three  natives  received  die  re- 
ward ofiered  for  their  apprehension.  The  chase  and  capture  was  an 
amusing  sight  to  those  who  watched  the  proceedings  from  die  ship. 

Eimeo  haR,  if  possible,  a  more  broken  surface  than  Tahiti,  and  is 
more  thrown  up  into  scparfttc  peaks ;  its  scenery  is  wild  even  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  Tahiti,  and  particularly  upon  the  shores,  where  the 
mountains  rise  procipitousl}'  from  the  water,  to  tiie  height  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet.  The  reef  which  surrounds  the  island  is  similar  to 
thftt  of  I'uhiti,  and,  as  we  have  eeen  to  be  the  case  there,  no  soundings 
a^  found  on  the  outside  of  it.  Dlack  cellular  lava  abounds,  and  holes 
are  found  in  its  shattered  ridges,  among  which  is  the  noted  one  through 
which  the  god  Oroo  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  spear. 

The  alluvial  plain  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Taloo  is  partly  occu- 
pied by  plajitations  of  sugar.  TJie  cane  is  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
climate  well  adapted  to  its  production ;  the  plant  is  indeed  indigenous, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  variety  of  it  found  at  Tahiti  has  been  in- 
troduced advantageously  into  the  VtQt^t  Indies. 

Coffee,  cotton,  and  aU  otlier  tropical  plants  succeed  well  at  Eimeo, 
and  the  quantity  of  faps  manufactured  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
at  Tahiti. 

On  leaving  Eimeo,  I  bade  adieu  to  the  Tahitian  islands ;  but  I  can- 
not close  the  portion  of  the  narrative  which  is  devoted  to  them,  without 
again  expressing  the  pleasure  I  and  all  my  officers  denvcd  from  our 
intercoui'se  with  tlie  missionaries,  and  our  obligations  for  the  klndncsa 
received  from  them  and  other  residents. 
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On  the  29th  of  September,  1839,  at  daylight,  we  got  under  way  from 
Eimeo,  and  made  sail  to  the  westward,  passingthe  Society  Island  Groap, 
\'iz :  Sir  Charles  Saunders'  Isle,  Huaheine,  Tahaa,  Borabora,  MaufiU, 
and  Moutoiti.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  arc  high  lands. 

On  the  30th,  we  made  Bellinghausen's  Island,  which  is  a  low  coral 
island,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  already  described.  It  was  un- 
inhabited, and  is  of  a  triangular  form. 

Birds  were  in  great  plenty,  and  as  tame  as  we  had  found  them  at 
other  uninhabited  islands  we  had  visited.  No  lizards  or  rats  were  ob- 
served, nor  was  the  common  fly  seen. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  again  made  sail  to  the  westward.  On  the. 6th 
of  October,  we  passed  near  the  locality  of  the  Royal  George  Shoal,  but 
saw  notliing  of  it. 

On  the  7  th,  which  was  the  day  appointed  for  our  rendezvous  off  Rose 
Island,  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  descried  the  Por- 
poise. That  vessel  had  passed  by  Nairsa  or  Dean's  Island,  and  con- 
nected the  survey  of  it  with  that  of  Krusenstem's  and  Lazarcff.  They 
are  uninhabited,  though  occasionally  visited  by  the  natives  of  Nairsa 
Island.  The  position  of  Recreation  Island  was  passed  over,  but  no 
signs  of  land  discovered.  '^ 

Rose  Island,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Samoan  Group,  was  disooi^jl|MI 
by  Frejcinct,  who  gave  it  its  name.  It  appears,  at  first,  like  a  rami 
knoll  of  land,  but  on  a  nearer  approach,  this  is  found  to  arise  from  a 
large  clump  of  Pisonia  trees,  similar  to  those  found  growing  in  the. low 
ai'chipelago.  It  is  a  low  annular  coral  island,  of  small  dimensi<Hi8y  in- 
undatc*<l  at  high  water,  with  the  exception  of  two  small  banks,  one  of 
which  is  entirely  covered  by  the  clump  of  trees.  The  other  is  formed 
of  dead  coral,  without  any  vegetation.     A  remarkable  coral  formatioii, 
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like  a  submerged  tree,  thirty  feet  iii  diameter  over  its  top,  was  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  lagoon,  rising  to  the  level  of  low  water,  and  having  all 
around  it  a  depth  of  six  fathoms. 

Some  boulders  of  vesicular  lava  were  seen  on  the  coral  reef ;  they 
were  from  twenty  to  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  and  were  found  among 
blocks  of  coral  conglomerate. 

Birds  were  seen  flying  over  the  island,  and  on  landing  we  found  them 
in  great  numbers  and  very  tame.  The  frigate-birds  and  boobies,  (sula,) 
whose  nests  had  before  been  observed  on  low  bushes,  were  here  found 
on  the  tops  of  trees  fifty  feet  high.  The  noddies  laid  their  eggs  on  the 
parts  of  the  island  destitute  of  vegetation.  Tern  were  in  great  num- 
bers ;  their  breeding-place  was  in  a  thicket  on  the  weather-side  of  the 
island,  or  that  which  was  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea,  and  was  re- 
markable from  the  regularity  with  which  the  e^s  were  placed,  about 
three  feet  apart,  without  any  nest,  and,  with  but  few  exceptions,  out  of 
many  thousands,  each  egg  lay  separately.  The  color  of  the  eggs  is  a 
doty  white,  mottled  withbrown. 

(h  the  7th,  we  left  Rose  Island,  and  at  sunrise  made  the  island  of  Ma- 
nna, which  is  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  has  the  form  of  a  regular  dome,  rismg  in  most  places  precipitously 
from  the  water  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  after  which 
its  ascent  appears  more  gentle  and  even.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, is  well  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  has  many  co- 
ooa-nnt  groves  on  its  northwest  side. 

On  approaching  it,  Oloosinga  was  in  sight,  and  shortly  hftcr  Ofoo. 
These  two  islands  lie  to  the  northwestward,  at  the  distance  of  about 
fonr  miles. 

This  island  is  inhabited.  The  principal  settlement  is  on  the  northwest 
nde. 

The  canoes  of  these  islanders  were  the  best  we  had  seen.  They  are 
built  of  a  log,  having  upon  it  pieces  fastened  together,  to  raise  them 
snflSciently  high.  I'hey  are  thirty  or  forty  feet  long,  and  are  partly 
covered  in  at  both  ends.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  containing  twenty 
or  twenty-five  men,  and  are  very  swift.  The  chief  usually  sits  cross- 
le^ed  on  the  forward  platform  or  deck.  They  have  an  outrigger, 
wmch  is  not  so  far  removed  from  the  canoe,  and  renders  them  more  liable 
to  be  upset. 

The  king  or  chief  of  these  islands  resides  at  Oloosinga,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  more  easily  defended. 

y^  After  our  party  reached  the  ship,  we  made  sail  for  Oloosinga,  where 
iwent  on  shore  to  see  the  king  or  chief,  who  was  old  and  decrepit. 
His  name  is  Lalelah.  His  brother,  and  presumptive  successor,  was 
with  him,  and  met  me  as  I  landed  from  the  boat.  His  mode  of  saluta- 
tion was  by  taking  my  hand  and  rubbing  the  back  of  it  against  his 
nose. 

He  led  the  way  to  his  hut,  situated  under  a  mural  precipice  twelve 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

The  island  of  Oloosinga  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rocks,  rising  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  both  sides,  and  is  three  miles  in  length.     So  precipitous 
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is  it  at  its  ends,  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  around  it  on  the  rocks. 
The  strip  of  land  is  about  five  hundred  yards  in  width,  on  which  bread- 
fruits and  cocoa-nuts  grow  in  great  profusion  and  sufficient  abundance 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  They  told  me  that  this  island  had 
been  chosen  as  a  place  of  safety,  since  the  other  became  unsettled  in 
consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Cliristian  and  Devil's  parties. 

The  house  of  the  king  was  elliptical  in  form,  and  thirty  feet  long, 
erected  on  a  well-flagged  terrace  of  stone,  about  four  feet  above  tlie 
ground.  It  was  well  shaded  with  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  and 
was  supported  around  by  ten  stout  posts,  with  three  others  in  the  centre 
reaching  the  top.  The  roof  came  down  within  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
the  ground,  and  projected  as  eaves  about  dghteen  inches  or  two  feet.  In 
the  centre  the  hut  was  fifteen  feet  high,  and  well  thatched. 

The  whole  floor  was  ordered  to  be  spread  with  fine  mats,  which  were 
carefully  unrolled,  and  laid  over  tlie  coarser  ones  on  the  floor.  The 
king  then  seated  himself  in  the  centre,  and  desired  me  to  take  a  seat 
between  himself  and  brother.  Shortly  afterwards,  two  large  wood^ 
trays  were  brought  in,  filled  with  cooked  bread-fruit  and  covered  Ofbr 
with  leaves.  One  of  these  was  placed  before  me,  when  the  king  made 
a  long  speech,  giving  me  welcome  and  offering  food  to  cat.  I  was  then 
desired  to  hand  some  to  the  king  and  his  brother,  and  to  others  who 
were  pointed  out  to  me.  This  I  did,  but  unfortunately  continued  my 
task,  and  handed  it  to  one  of  the  Kanakas,  or  common  people,  who  were 
sitting  close  around  us ;  much  displeasure  was  evinced,  accompanied 
with  angry  looks.  I  now  looked  around  for  my  men,  but  they  were  out 
of  sight,  on  their  return  to  the  boat.  In  order  to  make  the  best  of  my 
situation,  I  asked  what  was  meant,  and  feigned  to  be  quite  ignorant  of 
having  given  any  offense.  After  a  minute  they  were  apparently  ap- 
peased, and  pleasant  looks  were  restored. 

They  handed  round  a  shell  containing  cocoa-nut  oil  to  dip  the  bread- 
fruit in,  and  another  containing  salt  water.  After  we  had  eaten,  they 
began  a  careful  examuiation  of  my  clothes,  and  appeared  much  pleased 
with  the  buttons.  My  pocket-handkerchief  was  taken  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  spread  on  the  mat  to  be  examined  by  the  king.  His  brother  took 
off  my  hat  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  his  large,  bushy  head.  They 
then  had  ava  made,  of  which  I  could  not  partake,  after  seeing  the  pro- 
cess of  making  it.  It  is  first  chewed  by  the  women  and  thrown  into  a 
large  bowl ;  water  is  added  to  it,  and  it  is  then  strained  through  leaves. 
This  was  partaken  of  by  them  all,  while  they  gave  me  a  fresh  coooa- 
nut. 

They  were  becoming  more  familiar  every  moment,  and  it  was  getting 
late,  so  I  thought  it  time  to  make  a  move.  I  therefore  rose  up,  and 
was  followed  by  the  natives,  in  number  upwards  of  a  hundred,  including 
the  king  and  his  brother,  to  the  boat.  I  looked  carefully  around  for 
arms,  but  saw"  none  among  them.  My  boat  was  aground  :  the  king,  his 
brother,  and  several  others  got  into  it,  sajdng  they  must  have  some 
presents.  They  seemed  disposed  to  resist,  and  showed  a  determination 
to  contest  our  getting  off.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  peaceably  if  I  could ;  I  therefore  ordered  the  boat's 
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crew  to  arm  themselves,  and  drive  every  one  of  the  natives  from  the 
boat,  at  the  same  time  intimating  to  the  king  to  use  his  authority,  which 
I  found,  however,  existed  only  in  name.  We  thus  succeeded  in  getting 
dear  of  the  crowd,  until  we  had  no  more  than  eight  left ;  to  ejich  of 
these  I  presented  a  small  fish-hook,  and  ordered  them  to  get  into  the 
water,  which  was  about  a  foot  deep,  and  go ;  this  they  did,  one  by  one. 
At.  last  came  the  king  and  liis  brother's  turn,  to  whom  I  presented, 
with  great  ceremony,  first  a  small  and  then  a  large  fish-hook ;  after  which 
they  left  me,  apparently  in  good  humor.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  be  rid 
of  such  rapacious,  troublesome  fellows  so  easily  and  without  a  fight. 
We  then  pushed  our  boat  off.  When  just  beyond  the  reef,  in  taking 
up  our  anchor,  the  boat  had  the  appearance  of  returning  again  on  shore. 
On  seeing  this,  a  great  shout  was  set  up  by  the  natives,  and  one  of  them 
immediately  advanced  with  my  powder-flask.  He  said  it  had  been 
taken  by  a  boy  out  of  the  boat,  and  had  been  dropped  into  the  water, 
to  be  picked  up  after  we  had  shoved  off.  I  gave  the  man  a  small  pres- 
ent for  his  apparent  honesty ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  the 
fear  of  detection,  and  the  belief  that  we  had  missed  the  article  and  were 
returning  for  it,  that  induced  him  to  give  it  up  so  willingly.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  be  made  to  understand  what  the  reward  was 
for,  but  when  he  found  it  was  for  his  honesty,  he  laughed  heartily. 

This  having  excited  our  suspicions,  the  boat's  crew  informed  me  that 
a  Canoe  that  was  paddling  off  had  been  alongside  of  tlie  gig,  and  that 
they  felt  satisfied  that  the  natives  had  taken  something  from  us.  It 
beiiig  in  our  course  towards  the  ship,  we  gave  chase,  and  being  favored 
by  tEe  wind,  soon  overtook  the  canoe,  to  the  great  fright  of  the  two 
natives,  who  were  paddling  with  all  their  might,  and  whose  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  when  overtaken.  They  had  nothing  at  all  in  their  canoe, 
and  after  examination  it  proved  we  had  lost  nothing.  To  console  them 
for  this  alarm,  I  gave  them  a  few  trifles,  and  they  became  easy  and 
cheerful. 

The  coral  reef  around  this  island  was  different  from  any  I  had  hith- 
erto seen.  It  consisted  of  two  regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  places  measuring  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet.  A  distinct  mark  of  high  water  was  measured  along  the 
beach,  and  found  to  be  twenty  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea-tide,  which 
has  from  fom*  to  five  feet  rise. 

Ofoo  lies  to  the  westward  of  Oloosinga.  There  is  a  passage  for  boats 
of  about  a  foui-th  of  a  mile  in  width  between  them,  and  anchorage  on 
.the  western  side.  Ofoo  resembles  Oloosinga ;  and,  from  the  accounts 
we  received,  it  has  but  few  inhabitants ;  those  of  Oloosinga  having 
made  war  upon  them,  and  killed  the  "  natives  "  off.  There  is  a  smafl 
and  comparatively  low  islet  off  its  western  end,  near  which  there  is  an 
anchorage.  After  sunset  we  bore  away  for  Tutuila,  which  can  be  seen 
in  fine  weather  from  these  islands. 

At  daylight  on  the  11th  we  were  near  the  eastern  end  of  Tutuila, 
and  off  the  island  of  Anuu. 

The  island  of  Tutuila  is  high,  broken,  and  of  volcanic  appearance. 
It  is  seventeen  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  width  is  five  miles.    The 
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harbor  of  Pago-pago  penetrates  into  the  centre,  and  almost  divides 
the  island  into  two  parts.  It  is  less  varied  in  surface  than  the 
Society  Islands ;  and  its  highest  peak,  tliat  of  Matafoa,  was  found 
to  bo  2327  feet  above  the  sea.  The  spurs  and  ridges  that  form  the 
high  land  are  like  those  of  Tahiti :  precipitous,  sharp-edged,  and  fre- 
quently rise  in  mural  walls  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  showing  the  bare  basaltic  rock.  Above  this  height,  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  to  the  very  top  of  the 
mountains ;  the  cocoa-nut  tree  and  tree-fern  give  the  principal  character 
to  this  beautiful  scenery.  Dead  coral  is  seen  along  the  shores,  above 
high-water  mark. 

The  harbor  of  Pago-pago  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  the  Poly- 
nesian isles.  It  is  the  last  point  at  which  one  would  look  for  a  place  of 
shelter :  the  coast  near  it  is  peculiarly  rugged,  and  has  no  appearance 
of  indentations,  and  the  entrance  being  narrow,  is  not  easily  observed. 
Its  shape  has  been  compared  to  a  variety  of  articles  :  that  which  it  most 
nearly  resembles  is  a  retort.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  inacces- 
sible mural  precipices,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  in  height. 
The  lower  parts  of  these  rocks  are  bare,  but  they  are  clothed  above 
with  luxuriant  vegetation.  So  impassable  did  the  rocky  barrier  appear 
in  all  but  two  places,  that  the  harbor  was  likened  to  the  valley  of 
Rasselas  changed  into  a  lake.  The  two  breaks  in  the  precipice  are  at 
the  head  of  the  harbor  and  at  the  Pilot's  Cove.  The  harbor  is  of  easy 
access,  and  its  entrance,  which  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width,  is 
marked  by  the  Tower  Rock  and  Devil's  Point. 

We  were  surrounded,  as  soon  as  we  entered,  by  a  large  number  of 
canoes,  filled  with  natives,  who  all  seemed  delighted  with  the  ship  and 
the  number  of  men  on  board.  When  we  had  moored,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  whose  name  was  Toa,  was  admitted  on  board  :  he  was  an 
athletic,  muscular  man,  of  large  frame,  about  forty  years  of  age,  with 
a  pleasant  expression  of  countenance ;  he  manifested  great  pleasure  in 
welcoming  us.  He  began  by  telling  me,  through  the  interpreter,  that 
he  was  a  missionary ;  that  he  had  ^)rmerly  been  a  great  thief,  and  a 
doer  of  many  bad  acts,  but  being  now  a  missionary,  he  was  reformed 
and  stole  no  more.  He  told  this  with  such  an  open  expression  of  coun- 
tenance and  so  much  simplicity  that  I  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling. 
After  I  had  finished  asking  him  questioi^^s,  he  continued  eyeing  me  from 
head  to  foot,  as  if  determinmg  my  dimensions.  I  told  the  interpreter 
to  ask  him  why  he  looked  at  me  so  intently.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
a  coat  on  shore  that  was  too  tight  for  him  about  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
he  believed  it  would  fit  me  :  if  so,  he  should  be  glad  to  exchange  it  for 
the  jacket  I  had  on.  Not  being  inclined  to  this  exchange,  I  ordered  a 
small  liatcliet  to  be  given  him.  This  gratified  him  much,  and  he  in- 
stantly wamt  over  the  ship's  side  to  show  it  to  his  friends.  This  same 
Toa  is  chief  of  the  village  of  Fungasar,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  harbor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  He  leams  to  read  and 
write,  being  taught  by  some  of  the  small  children,  and  attends  school 
regularly.  He  became  of  great  use  to  us,  and  was  a  constant  visitor. 
During  one  of  his  visits  on  board;  he  espied  some  red  umbrellas  among 
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the  presents,  and  from  that  time  was  continually  endeavoring  to  obtain 
one  tor  his  wife,  and  brought  many  articles  in  the  hope  of  inducing  us 
to  part  with  it  in  exchange  for  them. 

The  geological  character  of  this  island  is  similar  to  that  of  Manua ; 
it  has  only  a  shore-reef  of  coral,  and  soundings  extend  some  distance 
from  it.  It  has  many  desirable  ports  or  bays  on  its  north  side,  where 
viessels  may  obtain  wood,  water,  and  supplies.  The  best  and  safest 
port,  however,  is  that  of  Pago-paco,  on  its  south  side,  which  affords  a 
safe  harbor  for  vessels  to  overham,  and  where  supplies  may  be  had  in 
abundance. 

Tutuila  is  thickly  settled  round  its  shores,  and  particularlv  at  its 
Bonthwestem  end :  this  is  lower  and  more  easily  cultivated  than  the 
eastern,  which  is  high  and  rugged.  The  only  communication  is  by  the  sea- 
shore, the  hills  being  too  precipitous  and  difficult  of  ascent  to  pass  over. 

The  men  of  Tutuila  are  a  remarkably  tall,  fine-looking  set,  with  in- 
telligent and  pleasing  countenances.  In  comparison  with  the  Tahitians, 
they  would  be  called  sedate. 

The  women  are  far  from  being  good-looking,  with  the  exception  of 
Bome  of  the  younger  ones.  They  are  remarkably  domestic  and  vir- 
tuous, exhibiting  a  strange  contrast  to  those  of  Tahiti.  Here  there  is 
no  indiscriminate  intercourse,  the  marriage  tie  is  respected,  and  parents 
are  extremely  fond  of  their  ofiisprin^.  1  he  inhabitants  are  disposed  to 
be  hospitable  to  strangers,  although  they  expect  remuneration  for  it. 
Travelling  is  generally  believed  to  be  safe  throughout  the  island  of 
Tutuila ;  and  the  natives,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  not  the 
bloodthirsty  race  they  have  been  reported  to  be.  The  unfavorable  esti- 
mate of  their  character  has,  I  presume,  been  derived  from  those  who 
first  knew  them,  and  particularly  from  their  attack  upon  the  expedition 
of  La  Perouse.  Of  this  conflict  I  obtained  the  following  particulars 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  them  from  an  old  man,  who  was  a 
witness  of  the  affray.  The  latter  is  the  only  individual  now  alive  in  the 
settlement  who  was  present  when  it  occurred,  and  his  testimony  was 
corroborated  by  others  who  had  heard  of  it  from  those  who  witnessed 
the  scene. 

On  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  the  vessels  stood  in  towards  the 
land.  About  noon  the  boats  went  ashore,  as  recorded  by  La  Perouse, 
and  while  on  shore,  a  number  of  canoes,  belonging  to  the  island  of  Upolu, 
(to  which  Tutuila  was  at  the  time  subject,)  went  from  the  shore,  and 
proceeded  directly  to  the  vessels.  When  these  canoes  were  alongside,  a 
young  man  in  one  of  them  laid  his  hand  on  an  iron  bolt  in  some  part  of 
the  ship,  with  the  intention,  it  is  supposed,  of  stealing  it.  He  was  fired 
upon  by  the  French.  The  ball  passed  through  his  shoulders,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  him.  The  natives,  on  seeing  the  efiect  of  the  shot  on 
one  of  their  number,  were  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately  left  the 
vessels,  and  hastened  to  the  shore,  where  they  found  the.  boats  that  had 
gone  to  get  wator.  On  reaching  them,  they  began  the  attack,  which 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  M.  De  Langle,  and  of  those  who  were  with 
him  on  the  shore.  When  the  natives  began  this  attack,  the  great  body 
of  the  French  were  absent  from  the  boats ;  some  were  in  uie  bushes 
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gathering  plants,  and  others  talking  to  the  females.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbance,  they  all  rushed  towards  their  boats,  and  the. 
confusion  became  general.  The  minute  circumstances  of  the  affray, 
farther  than  the  above,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  from  the  natives. 
They  are,  however,  very  clear  in  reference  to  the  cause,  and  those  who 
were  the  actors  in  it,  viz :  the  natives  of  Upolu.  The  Tutuilians  main- 
tain that  they  endeavored  to  save  the  lives  of  the  French ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  as  soon  as  they  dared  to  venture  from  the  mountains, 
whither  they  had  fled  during  the  massacre,  they  collected  the  bodies, 
which  they  found  in  a  state  of  nudity,  dressed  them  in  native  cloth,  and 
buried  them  in  the  beach,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  own 
chiefs.  The  actors  in  the  massacre  proceeded  at  once  to  Upolu,  which 
will  account  for  their  afterwards  having  been  seen  there,  and  recoi 
by  the  French.  Our  inquiries  relative  to  the  spot  where  they  had  buried 
the  bodies  were  not  satisfactorily  answered.  How  the  carpenter's  son 
escaped  is  not  known.  He  is  said  to  be  still  living  at  a  village  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island.  There  appears  to  be  mention  made  of  a  boy 
among  the  missing,  in  La  Pcrouse's  account.  Levasii,  a  chief  of  the 
district  of  Faleletai,  was  at  the  massacre  of  the  party  of  La  Perouse. 
He  was  then  a  boy  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  remembered  the 
occurrence,  and  that  three  of  the  Papalangi  were  killed. 

The  perpetrators  of  the  deed  were  some  young  chiefs  from  the  dis- 
trict, who  were  on  a  "  malanga  "  to  Tutuila.  At  that  time  Aana  dis- 
trict had  the  rule,  or  was  the  "  Male  "  party,  and  domineered  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  other  islands  and  districts.    "" 

On  the  17th,  our  friend  Toa  gave  us  an  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his 
town  of  Fungasar,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  It  is  situated  on  the 
next  bay  to  that  now  called  Massacre  Bay,  where  De  Langle  was  killed. 
The  path  across  the  island  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  travel;  it  leads  up 
through  the  valley,  and  across  the  dividing  ridge,  which  is  quite  precipi- 
tous. The  rain  which  had  fallen  made  it  very  slippery,  and  the  journey 
was  fatiguing  to  those  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  walking. 

I  wa3  much  struck  here  with  the  manliness  and  intelligence  of  the 
natives,  and  with  their  frank,  open  expression  of  countenance.  The 
color  of  tlieir  complexion  is  rather  darker  than  that  of  the  natives  of 
Tahiti.  The  outlines  of  face  and  figure  are  very  like  those  we  had 
left,  their  hair  and  eyes  black,  and  their  teeth  good  and  white.  Some 
of  them  had  frizzled  hair,  but  it  wa»  generally  straight. 

Just  before  arriving  at  the  village,  we  were  met  by  Toa,  and  some  of 
Ids  relations  and  attendants,  who  welcomed  us  to  nis  village,  saluting 
me  by  rubbing  his  nose  with  my  hand. 

He  ordered  a  pig,  tare,  bread-fruit,  &c.,  &c.,for  our  entertainment. 
These  were  cooked  in  the  universal  Polynesian  mode,  by  being  covered 
up  in  a  hole  with  hot  stones.  We  were  soon  told  that  the  feast  was 
ready,  but  having  had  some  experience  of  their  cooking,  we  desired  it 
might  remain  in  the  oven  a  little  while  longer.  Their  usual  custom  is 
to  take  it  out  the  moment  that  the  tare  is  cooked,  and  from  daily  prac- 
tice they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  time  required  to  cook  it.  This 
is  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  the  pig  time  to  be  wanned  through.    Our 
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request  prevailed,  and  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  we  were  summoned 
to  the  council-house  or  fale-tele,  where  strangers  are  always  entertained. 
We  were  shown  our  seats,  on  one  side  of  a  circle,  while  Toa,  with  his 
family  and  friends,  occupied  the  other.  The  mats,  except  one,  were 
not  ver}'  clean.  The  pig,  which  must  have  weighed  one  hundred  pounds, 
was  brought  in,  and  laid  with  the  taro  and  bread-fruit  on  banana-leaves. 
A  butcher's  knife  was  all  that  we  possessed  to  carve  it  with.  The 
whole  village,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were 
waiting  in  anxious  expectation  for  their  share,  now  surrounded  us,  and 
and  made  it  uncomfortable  to  eat,  with  so  many  hungry  expectants  ;  I 
made  haste,  therefore,  to  divide  it,  and  with  it  they  soon  dispersed. 
The  taro  was  exceedingly  well  cooked,  dry,  and  farinaceous.  The 
bread-fruit  they  said  was  too  young,  and  not  being  considered  good  by 
tfiem,  they  objected  to  giving  us  any  of  it,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  eat 
it  themselves.  A  pig  is  a  great  treat  to  them,  for  although  they  have 
plenty,  they  prefer  selling  to  eating  them. 

In  the  grove  near  the  village  we  saw  several  piles  of  stones.  They 
were  the  graves  in  which  they  formerly  buried  the  dead,  just  below  the 
surface.  On  the  top  were  placed  stones,  forming  a  high  pile.  Now 
they  bury  their  dead  in  graves  about  three  feet  deep,  and  enclose  them 
with  the  Dracaena,  which  grows  rapidly,  and  forms  a  pretty  and  neat 
trellis. 

Toa  became  quite  communicative,  and  as  he  showed  me  about  his 
village,  he  told  me,  through  the  interpreter,  that  before  the  missionaries 
came,  the  chiefs  all  had  their  "  aitu"  or  spirits,  which  they  worshippeil, 
and  that  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to  do  everything  they  commanded. 
His  aitu  were  fresh-water  eels,  which  he  constantly  fed  in  the  brook 
near  the  village.  I  visited  it,  and  requested  him  to  catch  one,  which 
he  attempted  to  do ;  but  after  a  long  search,  turning  over  large  stones, 
and  examining  holes,  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  said  there  were  many  in 
it  formerly,  and  quite  tame ;  but  since  he  had  embraced  Christianity, 
they  had  all  been  caught  and  destroyed.  On  further  questioning  him, 
he  told  me  that  he  had  himself  eaten  them  ;  and  that  formerly  if  any 
one  had  touched,  disturbed,  or  attempted  to  catch  one,  he  should  have 
killed  him  immediately.  He  said  his  eels  were  very  good  to  eat,  and 
was  sorry  he  could  not  find  any  more  ;  and  laughed  very  heartily  when 
I  spoke  to  him  about  eating  his  aitu.  I  mention  this  circumstance  to 
show  the  powerful  effect  the  Christian  religion  has  had  upon  the  ancient 
customs  of  this  people. 

Toa,  after  his  unsuccessful  search  for  his  favorite  eels,  went  into  the 
brook  for  a  bath,  which  he  told  me  he  very  frequently  did  during  the 
day  ;  and  it  was  delightful  to  see  the  pleasure  he  took  in  it. 

Towards  evening  we  took  our  leave  of  Toa,  thanking  him  warmly 
for  his  kindness  :  we  were  escorted  to  the  outside  of  the  village  by  his 
friends  and  relations,  whilst  Toa  himself  accompanied  us  to  Pago-pago. 

The  natives  have  no  fixed  time  for  meals,  eating  whenever  they  feel 
hungry.  Their  food  consists  of  pork,  fish,  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut<*, 
bananas,  &c.,  but  principally  of  taro.  All  of  these  are  produced  in 
abundance.     Water  is  their  common  drink,  and,  notwithstanding  cocoa- 
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nuts  are  so  abundant,  the  milk  is  seldom  used ;  the  trouble  of  procuring 
them  is  too  much  for  theuK  They  use  ava  made  fi-om  the  Piper  my- 
thisticum,  and  it  is  the  only  intoxicating  drink  fliey  have.*  It  is  never 
used  to  excess,  although  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  are  very  fond 
of  it.  The  taste,  to  one  imaccustomed  to  it,  is  not  pleasant,  being 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia.  Their  mode  of 
preparing  it  is  the  same  as  has  already  been  described. 

They  sleep  on  the  large  coarse  mats  with  which  tliey  always  cover 
the  floors  of  their  houses.  Over  these  they  spread  colored  tapas,  some 
of  which  are  also  used  for  nets  of  protection  against  the  immerous  mus- 
quitoes.  For  a  pillow  they  use  a  piece  of  bamboo  supported  oh  small 
legs.  Their  hair  is  usually  shorn  close,  and  coral  lime,  or  ashes, 
sprinkled  over  it  to  destroy  the  vermhi,  wliich  are  generated  in  great 
numbers  in  their  tapas  and  mats. 

According  to  old  Toa,  a  native  is  in  a  comfortable  condition  when  he 
has  a  good  house ;  a  well-made  visiting  canoe ;  a  neat,  handy,  large, 
and  well-formed  woman  for  a  wife ;  a  taro-patch  with  a  giK)d  fence ; 
cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  a  reasonable  number  of  pigs. 

The  women  are  now  a<lmitted  to  the  same  privileges  a^  the  men. 
The  chiefs  have  still  great  power  over  the  people,  althoudi  the  influence 
of  the  mbsionaries  has  tended  greatly  to  diminish  it.  Most  of  the  peo- 
ple look  back  to  the  days  when  polygamy  existed  with  regret,  and 
carmot  understand  why  they  are  restricted  to  one  wife.  Tiiey  say, 
''  Why  should  Grod  bo  so  unreasonable  as  to  require  them  to  give  up 
all  their  wives  but  one  for  his  convenience  ?"  They  pay  just  attontiou 
to  their  religious  duties  ;  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  always  said, 
as  is  grace  before  their  meals,  and  with  a  devotion  rarely  to  be  sci'ii 
among  civilized  men. 

Their  amusements  seem  to  be  few  ;  their  books  are  constantly  before 
them,  and  a  great  portion  of  their  time  is  employed  over  them.  Old 
gray-headed  men  may  be  seen  poring  over  the  alphabet,  and  taught  by 
some  of  the  youngest  of  the  family.  The  employment  of  the  men  is  to 
cultivate  and  wee<l  the  tare,  and  to  take  care  of  the  fiTices ;  they  also 
make  sennit  for  their  houses,  and  canoes  for  fishing.  The  women  are 
engjvged  in  making  mats,  and  the  boys  and  girls  play,  and  wait  upon 
their  seniors. 

Next  to  study,  fishing  is  their  ^eat  employment.  This  is  performed 
by  driving  the  fish  towards  the  nets  in  shoal  water,  where  they  are 
easily  caught.     The  cast-net  is  also  used. 

I'he  only  amusement  we  saw,  is  a  game  called  lafo-tupe,  wliich  is 
played  witli  cocoa-nut  shells,  and  resembles  shuflle-board. 

Their  obser^'ance  of  the  Sabbath  is  very  strict,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  native  to  do  anything  whatsoever  on  that  day,  but  perform  his 
religious  duties.  They  attend  church  regularly.  In  Mr.  Murray's 
congregation  there  are  about  thirty  communicants,  and  nearly  one 

♦  The  ava  docs  not,  accordiog  to  the  whites,  intozicato  in  tJic  <nme  manner  as  ardont 
ppirits,  but  produces  a  temporary  paralyris,  tremors,  and  a  confined  (aoWng  about  the 
head,  indktinctness  and  distortioa  of  vieioD,  somewhat  resembling  the  effect  of  opium. 
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thousand  attcnilanfa  on  public  worship.  They  come  from  many  of  the 
Borrouiuling  villages.  Mr.  Murray  has  been  here  about  three  years, 
and  the  native  preachers  nine  or  ten ;  he  ifl  well  acquainted  wiUi  the 
difficulties  of  his  station,  but  seemed  to  feel  assured  that  bis  exertions 
were  about  being  crowned  with  success. 

Polygamy,  which  formerly  was  practised  to  a  great  extent,  still  exists 
among  those  who  have  not  been  converted. 

Circumcision  is  practised  among  them. 

They  carry  their  children  on  ^e  hip,  as  ui  the  law  Archipela^. 


Tliey  nro  onrly  betrothed,  without  regard  to  ago,  the  girl  being  saa,  or 
tabooed,  until  of  mamageable  age.  During  flie  intervening  time,  all 
kinds  of  native  property  arc  accumulated,  eucli  as  mats,  &c.,  for  the 
bridal  day.     Two  diiys  previous  to  it,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  arc 

fathered  together  for  feasting  and  dancinc.  On  the  tliinl  day,  the 
ride  is  protiuced  before  the  a8semble<l  multitude,  and  the  ceremony 
attendant  on  marriage  that  was  customary  among  the  Jews  performecT. 
After  the  maniagc  had  been  consnmmateti,  the  dowry  wa«  eithibited, 
and  ancJi  article  being  held  up,  it  was  proclaimed  by  whom  it  was  pre- 
eented  ;  the  multitufk-,  haring  consumeil  all  the  eatables,  and  exhausted 
their  strength  in  rioting  and  debaueheiy,  dispersed. 

I  ha\'e  seldom  seen  a  more  devout  or  attentive  collection  of  people 
than  I  observed  at  times  in  the  church-meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
council -house  at  Pago-pago. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  long  service,  tfiey  were  observed  to  divide 
themselrea  into  three  partiee ;  one  remaining  in  the  church,  and  the 
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Other  two  repairing  to  different  buildings.  The  afternoon  is  employed 
in  further  explanations  and  examinations  by  the  missionaries.  I'he 
natiye  missionaries  have  also  meetings  on  Fridays. 

Their  mode  of  singing  hjmns  is  peculiar,  the  whole  mass  joining  in 
90010  parts,  with  all  the  lungs  they  could  muster.  This  exercise  ap- 
peared to  afford  them  great  delight.  The  congregation  were  mostly 
dressed  in  tapas,  or  clothed  in  one  sort  of  garment  or  other  ;  but  tlie 
person  who  attracted  our  attention  most,  was  tlie  consort  of  Pomale. 
From  being  the  wife  of  the  most  influential  personage,  she  had  received 
more  presents  from  us  than  any  other ;  and  she  endeavored,  on  this 
occasion,  to  display  on  her  person  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  that  she 
had  thus  acquired.  These  consisted  of  a  red  calico  gown,  four  or  five 
petticoats  of  different  colors,  woollen  socks,  green  slippers,  cap  and  bon- 
net, a  large  plaid  blanket  shawl,  and  a  pair  of  polar  gloves,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  flaming  red  silk  umbrella — and  this  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  87^  !  It  was  difficult  to  keep  our  eyes  off  her  during  the 
service,  and  before  the  end  of  it  all,  her  finery  became  awry.  The 
other  natives  also  seemed  to  have  the  desire  of  exhibiting  their  acquisi- 
tions, though  these  consisted  frequently  of  no  more  than  a  vest,  or  a 
pair  of  pantaloons,  without  shirt,  or  occasionally  of  a  lon^-skirted  coat, 
without  either  of  the  former  garments,  so  that  a  small  roll  of  tapa  was 
needed  to  cover  their  nether  parts. 

Some  unauthorized  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  natives  to  break 
the  missionary  laws,  by  offers  of  great  value  in  their  eyes ;  tliey  were  told 
the  missionaries  would  not  see  them.  On  understanding  which,  they 
pointed  to  the  heavens,  and  replied :  "  There  missionary  see."  This 
wafi  conclusive,  and  a  just  and  severe  rebuke. 

The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  again  joined  us  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber. Orders  were  given  them  to  proceed  to  Upolu,  to  commence  the 
survey  of  that  island. 

The  climate  of  Tutuila  is  mild  and  agreeable,  particularly  at  Pago- 
pago,  where  the  temperature  is  lower  than  it  is  elsewhere  on  the  island, 
m  consequence  of  its  generally  being  overshadowed  witli  clouds  that 
hang  on  the  liigh  land.  There  is  usually  a  fine  breeze,  which  sets  in 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  continues  until  sunset.  The  nights  being  calm, 
much  dew  falls  in  fine  weather.  We  had  little  fair  weather  durmg  our 
stay,  and  the  prognostication  of  the  natives  proved  too  true  respecting 
the  difficulty  oi  seeing  the  sun  and  stars.  The  wind  at  times  was  very 
strong,  almost  a  gale,  accompanied  by  light  rain  and  mist. 

In  our  explorations,  nearly  all  the  villages  of  this  island  were  visited. 
Those  of  Fagaitua  and  Leone,  on  the  southern  coast,  are  the  largest, 
and  are  more  of  the  Devil's  towns  than  the  others.  One  of  their  cus- 
toms is  truly  savage.  They  seldom  use  pork  as  a  food,  consequently 
it  is  a  great  rarity  with  them ;  but  at  intervals  of  several  months  the 
villagers  assemble  at  a  feast,  at  which  thirty  or  forty  hogs  are  killed, 
when  they  gormandize  on  them  for  four  or  five  days,  or  as  long  as  the 
food  lasts.  The  whole  is  eaten,  entrails  and  all.  Fish  and  tare  are 
the  principal  food,  and  large  numbers  of  the  natives  may  be  seen  fish- 
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ingnff  the  coast  in  fine  weather.     The  kind  of  fiah  nsnally  caught  are 
mullet. 

There  is  a  large  Idnd  of  worm  which  they  esteem  a  great  delicacy,  and 
which  is  eaten  with  much  relish.  It  ia  imposBible  to  see  tliein  sucking 
down  the  entraila  of  the  biohe-de-mar,  bohthnria,  and  echina,  without 
diagOHt.  Thoj  also  eat  many  of  the  diell-fiah  that  are  fomid  on  the 
alii^. 
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SAMOAN  GROUP— UPOLU—SAVAII. 

DIPA&nTBB  OF  THX  YOKXSrSltS  TROU  TDTCTILA — HER  NAEEOW  E80APB  FEOM  WRXCK — ^AFfKABr 
ANOK  or  OPOLU^lOaBAQS  ¥BX>U  OAPTAXN  HUDSON — TBIAL  OF  TUYAX  FOE  lOTEDKB— OODHCUL 
OF  THE  OHUFS—ARGUlCKlfn  DT  BEHALF  OF  TUYAX — CAPTAIN  HUD60N*B  BEPLT — ^DECXSXON  09 
THE  OASB  OF  TUYAI — HIS  BERAYIOB— COMPLAINTS  OF  THE  NATIVES  AQAIN8T  WHALERS — ^PBA'B 
VISIT  TO  TUVAI— OUTBAOEB  OF  OPOTUNO,  A  NATIVE  CHIEF — ^INTEEYIEW  WITH  MALIEIOA — ^HIB 
DAUGHTER — ^LAKE  OF  LAUTO— ITS  LEGEND— BUPEBSTITION  REGARDINO  IT — ^ATTEMPT  TO  QAF- 
TURE    OPOTUNO^FONO,    OR  OOUNaL  OF  HIGH  CHIEFS — ITS  OBJECT — REGULATIONS   DIS0UB8BD 

AND  ADOPTED-— DEMAND  FOR  OPOTUNO— FONO  ADJOURNED— ITS  SECOND  MEETING BPEBOH  OF 

MALDCTOa'S  ORATOR — REWARD  OFFERED  FOR  THE  APPREHENSION  OF  OPOTUNO — TERRFTOHlAL 
DIVISIONS  OF  UPOLU — TYRANNY  OF  TAMAFAOO— WAR  OF  AANA — DESOLATION  OF  THAT  JOB- 
TRICT — ^ISLAND  OF  MANONO— ISLAND  OF  APOUMA — PROCEEDINOS  OF  THE  PORPOISE  AT  BA-  ' 
YAU — BAY  OF  MATAATUA — PECUUARTTIES  OF  INHABITANTS — SAPAPALE — DR.  PICKERINO^S  iOOB- 
NEY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  SAVAn— CURIOSITY  OF  THE  NATIYES — FISHING  ON  THE  CORAL  REEF— • 
DBSCRIFnON  OF  SAYAU— THE  PORPOISE  PROCEEDS  TO  TUTUILA — REUNION  OF  THE  SQDAD- 
BON — ^EARTHQUAKES. 

The  surveys  of  the  island  of  Tutuila  having  been  completed  by  the 
23d  November^  on  the  25th  we  weighed  anchor.  In  leaving  the  har- 
bor we~li^a3  a  narrow  escape  from  wreck ;  the  almost  constant  south- 
east wind,  which  is  fair  to  a  vessel  entering  the  bay,  and  makes  it  easy 
uf  access,  is  ahead  on  going  out,  which  renders  egress  difficult ;  it  there- 
fore becomes  necessary  to  make  frequent  tacks,  and  a  vessel  must  be 
well  manoeuvred  to  escape  accident,  for  to  miss  stays  would  be  almost 
certain  to  brin^  about  shipwreck.  When  we  beat  out,  the  wind  was 
light,  and  it  failed  altogether  just  as  we  reached  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  channel ;  we  were  in  consequence  brought  within  an  oar's 
length  of  the  reef,  on  which  a  heavy  sun  was  breaking.  The  moment 
was  a  trying  one,  and  the  event  doubtful ;  all  were  at  their  stations, 
and  not  a  word  was  spoken.  Of  my  own  feelings  on  the  occasion  I 
have  no  very  precise  recollection ;  merely  remembering  that  I  felt  as  if 
I  breathed  more  freely  after  the  crisis  had  passed  and  we  were  in  safety. 

The  distance  between  Tutuila  andX^polu,  of  thirty-six  miles,  was  ^ 
soon  passed,  and  in  the  morning  we  were  delighted  with  the  view  of 
the  latter  island  as  we  ran  down  its  coast  to  the  westward.  It  appeara 
much  richer  and  more  fruitful  than  the  other  islands  of  this  group,  and 
may  be  described  as  of  moderate  height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succes- 
sion of  ridges  from  a  low  shore ;  here  and  there  broad  and  fertile  val- 
leys are  seen,  with  numerous  streams  falling  from  the  mountains  in  oas- 
cades.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  island  is  much  more  rugged  than 
the  western ;  the  main  ridge  runs  east  and  west,  and  ridges  or  spurs 
run  back  to  it  from  the  northern  coast;  in  a  soutiieast  direction.    Be- 
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tween  these  lateral  ridges  are  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  decreasing  in 
width  as  they  recede  from  the  coast.  The  shore  is  lined  with  a  coral 
reef,  which  is  now  and  then  interrupted  by  channels,  and  forms  snug 
and  convenient  harbors. 

At  noon  we  descried  the  Peacock  lyin^  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,  and 
shortly  afterwards  I  received  a  message  from  Captain  Hudson,  saying 
that  my  presence  was  required  on  shore.  In  the  hope  that  it  was  not 
a  business  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  detention,  I  left  the  Vincennes 
in  the  offiing,  while  I  went  ashore  in  my  boat.  On  reaching  the  land  I 
found  the  chiefs  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a  native  called  Tuvai,  who  had 
killed  an  American  named  Edward  Cavcnaugh,  a  native  of  New 
Bedford. 

It  appeared  that  on  Captain  Hudson's  arrival,  the  murderer  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  village,  upon  which  ^  he  very  properly  deter- 
mined to  have  the  offender  punished,  and  gave  orders  to  have  him 
arrested.  He  was,  in  consequence,  seized  in  a  house  near  the  water, 
and  carried  on  board  the  Peacock.  Captain  Hudson  then  requested  a 
conference  with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  who,  in  consequence,  had  assem- 
bled on  the  27th. 

The  fonoy  as  such  assemblies  are  called,  was  held  in  the  couneil- 
hoose,  or  fale-tele,  where  the  chiefs  were  collected.  Captain  Hudson 
stated  that  the  object  of  his  having  requested  them  to  assemble  was  to 
bring  the  accused  to  a  trial  before  them,  in  order  that  if  his  guilt  were 
established,  he  might  be  brought  to  condign  punishment :  he  then 
pointed  out  to  them  the  guilt  and  consequences  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, and  declared  the  course  he  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt. 
The  chiefs  listened  attentively  to  this  address,  and  in  reply,  through  the 
principal  one,  admitted  that  the  man  taken  was  in  reality  the  guilty 
person,  a  fact  known  to  every  person  upon  the  island.  Captain  Hudson 
then  stated  to  them  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  Tuavi  should 
be  promptly  punished,  in  order  that  others  might  be  deterred  from  the 
commission  of  the  same  crime.  He  suggested,  however,  that  in  spite 
of  the  universal  belief  in  Tuvai's  having  committed  the  crime,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  undergo  a  trial,  or  at  least  an  examination,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defense. 

This  suggestion  being  approved,  Tuvai  was  brought  on  shore  under 
a  military  guard,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  He  was  an 
ill-looking  fellow,  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  manifested 
no  fear,  but  looked  about  him  with  the  greatest  composure. 

The  trial  was  simple  enough :  he  was  first  askeil  by  the  chiefs  whether 
he  was  guilty  of  the  crime,  to  which  he  answered  that  he  was  ;  being 
next  askeii  why  he  had  committed  it,  he  replied  that  he  had  done  it  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  the  man's  property,  (clothes  and  a  knife.) 

The  chiefs,  among  whom  was  Pea,  of  Apia,  to  whom  the  criminal 
was  d  stantly  related,  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  save  liis  life  ; 
stating  that  he  was  in  darkness,  and  therefore  unconscious  of  the  guilt 
of  the  action,  when  he  conunitted  the  murder ;  that  as  they  had  but 
just  emerged  from  heathenism,  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  for  past 
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actions,  to  laws  they  knew  not ;  that  these  laws  were  made  for  people 
who  occupied  a  more  elevated  station ;  that  Tuvai  was  u  poor  man  of 
no  account,  and  was  not  a  person  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  noticed 
by  a  great  people  like  us ;  that  faa  Samoa  (the  Samoan  fashion)  did 
not  allow  men  to  be  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  but  that  after  so  long  ^ 
time  had  elapsed,  as  in  the  instance  before  them,  it  admitted  of  a 
ransom. 

Pea  went  on  to  say,  that  many  bad  acts  had  been  committed  upcm 
natives  by  white  men  with  impunity,  and  asked  whether  the  Christian 
religion  sanctioned  the  taking  of  human  life.  He  then  appealed  to  our 
generosity  to  pardon  the  present  crime,  and  assured  us  that  no  such 
offenses  should  be  committed  in  future. 

Pea  bad  one  of  those  countenances  which  exhibits  all  that  is  passing 
in  the  mind.  It  was  apDiifiing  to  see  him  at  one  time  exhibiting  a  pio* 
ture  of  whimsical  disliitto  at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  put  his 
kinsman  to  death,  and  immediately  afterwards  laugmng  at  something 
ludicrous  which  had  occurred  to  him. 

Pea  was  seconded  in  his  endeavors  by  Vavasa,  of  Manono^  one  of  the 
finest-looking  of  the  chiefs,  whose  attitudes  and  movements  were  full  of 
grace,  and  his  manner  exceedingly  haughty  and  bold. 

In  reply  to  their  arguments.  Captain  Hudson  told  them  that  nothing 
but  the  life  of  the  offender  could  satisfy  the  demands  of  justice,  and 
that  they  must  execute  the  criminal  themselves. 

This  announcement  caused  much  excitement;  the  chiefs  again 
asserted  that  they  knew  no  such  laws ;  that  by  the  customs  of  Samoa, 
the  anger  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  killed, 
was  to  be  appeased  by  a  present  from  the  criminal  or  his  relations,  and 
b^  a  form  of  submission,  which  consisted  in  knocking  their  heads  three 
tmies  on  the  ground.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner  had  been  proved  and  admitted — ^he  must  die. 

The  chiefs,  after  much  reluctance,  consented,  but  expressed  great 
repugnance  to  an  immediate  execution.  They  urged  in  a  most  strena-^ 
ous  manner,  that  the  criminal  should  be  carried  on  board  ship,  and 
executed  there,  or  that  he  should  be  taken  to  some  uninhabited  island 
and  left. 

At  this  point  of  the  discussion,  the  Vincennes  was  announced  as  being 
in  sight,  and  the  proceedings  were  suspended.  An  officer  was  imme- 
diately dispatched,  who,  as  nas  been  already  mentioned,  boarded  that 
vessel  off  the  harbor. 

When  I  landed,  I  found  the  assembly  anxiously  awaiting  the  resnlt 
of  my  arrival.  Captain  Hudson  and  myself  had  a  private  interview, 
in  which  he  detailea  all  the  facts,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  his.  inten- 
tion to  compel  the  chiefs  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  the  execution, 
but  before  it  was  carried  into  effect  to  come  forward  and  reprieve  the 
criminal,  at  the  same  time  requesting  Mr.  Mills  to  make  an  appropriate 
speech,  stating  the  reasons  for  the  pardon. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  we  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  best  to  transport  the  criminal  to  some  other  island ; 
for  it  appeared  probable  that  this  would  have  a  better  effect  than  even 
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his  execution,  as  it  would  be  longer  remembered,  while  to  cause  him  to 
be  put  to  death  might  naturally  excite  a  desire  of  revenge. 

This  decision  was  at  once  communicated  to  the  chie€,  with  a  state- 
ment, that  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Tahiti  in  such  cases,  Tuvai 
should  be  transported  to  a  desert  island,  where  he  would  never  again 
have  an  op{)ortunity  of  killing  a,  white  man.  The  chiefs,  although 
evidently  relieved  from  the  most  intense  part  of  their  distress,  were  still 
mooh  affected  by  this  decision. 

Tlie  prisoner  was  then  ordered  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Peacock, 
wfaither  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  natives,  with  many  tears  and 
lamentations,  among  whom  his  wife  was  the  most  affected.  Among 
others.  Pea,  the  chief  of  Apia,  to  whom,  as  has  been  stated,  the 
prisoner  was  related,  was  very  much  distressed  and  excited.  Unable 
to  vent  his  rage  and  trouble  in  any  other  manner,  he  spent  it  upon  the 
crowd  around  him,  striking  in  all  (urections  with  a  huge  stem  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  leaf,  by  which  he  soon  dispersed  them.  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see 
what  effect  the  sentence  would  have  upon  the  prisoner.  Death  he 
would  have  suffered  without  uttering  a  murmur ;  but  when  he  heard  he 
was  to  be  taken  from  his  native  land,  his  fimmess  was  overcome,  and 
he  was  observed  to  shed  tears.  He  made  no  resistance  to  his  being 
removed  on  board  ship,  but  after  he  got  there  he  said  he  would  rather 
be  put  to  death  and  buried  in  his  own  native  island,  than  banished  to  a 
desert  one. 

After  this  difficult  business  was  arranged,  they  brought  their  own 
grievances  before  me,  and  particularly  Sieir  complaints  against  the 
American  whalers.  They  said  that  some  of  them  had  evaded  their 
port-charges,  and  refused  to  pay  for  the  provisions  with  which  they  had 
been  furnished.  To  this  I  repued  that  I  was  ready  to  indemnify  them 
for  their  losses,  and  should  ask  no  other  proof  of  them  than  their  own 
statement.  They  appeared  struck  with  the  unexpected  liberality  of 
this  offer;  but,  after  consultation,  as  if  to  manifest  a  corresponding 
feeling,  declined  to  accept  it.  I  then  informed  them  that  their  port- 
charges  for  the  squadron  should  be  paid,  which  gave  much  satisfaction, 
particularly  to  ola  Pea,  who  would  derive  the  principal  benefit  from 
them.     The  fono  then  broke  up. 

After  Tuvai  was  again  on  board  ship,  old  Pea  paid  him  a  visit,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  former  melted  into  tears,  howled  bitterly,  and 
begged  that  he  might  be  taken  on  shore  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order 
that  his  body  might  be  buried  in  his  native  soil.  It  appeared  from 
information  that  we  received,  that  this  was  a  part  of  a  concerted  plan 
to  obtain  a  further  commutation  of  his  sentence,  and  that  this  affecting 
interview  was  got  up  in  order  to  excite  our  sympathies.  Finding  it  did 
not  produce  the  desired  effect,  old  Pea  went  about  the  ship  with  a  dole- 
ful visage,  exclaiming,  " Eoloisa-ia-tu  Tuvai" — ^have  compassion  on 
Tuvai. 

The  surveys  of  Upolu  were  not  finished ;  the  Flying-Fish,  which 
was  to  have  aided  in  performing  them,  had  not  yet  been  seen  or  heard 
from.  This  was  a  disappointment,  as  it  compelled  me  to  bring  the 
Vincennes  into  the  harb^,  and  thus  incur  a  serious  delay. 
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After  I  liad  decided  upon  this  step,  I  learned  that  a  chief  of  the  name 
6f  Opotuno  had  again  become  troublesome,  and  was  threatening  ven- 
geance upon  all  the  whites  who  might  fall  in  his  power.  Opotuno  was 
a  bloodthirsty  fellow,  and  it  would  be  doing  the  islands  a  great  service 
should  he  be  removed;  there  was  not  a  shadow  g£  doubt  tliat  he  had 
murdered  twelve  whites,  of  whom  several  were  Americans ;  he  was  a 
determined  enemy  to  the  whites,  and  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  he 
would  omit  no  opportunity  of  killing  aU  who  might  come  within  hia 
power.  Upon  the  approach  of  all  men-of-war,  and  during  their  stay, 
he  lived  in  the  mountains  of  Savaii,  where  it  was  impossible  to  find  him. 

In  order  to  effect  his  capture,  I  visited  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  at  Fase- 
tootai.  On  my  return  we  stopped  at  Sagana  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Malietoa,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Malo  or  conquering  party. 

I  have  rarely  seen  a  place  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness 
than  at  Sagana.  A  similar  regard  to  neatness  prevails  in  the  walks 
around  the  village,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  taro,  melons,  and 
bananas,  which  is  carried  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  paths 
leading  to  these  cultivated  grounds  pass  through  fine  shady  ^vea«  . 
The  preservation  of  the  broad  walks  and  paths  appears  to  be  ramer  an 
amusement  than  a  labor  to  the  villagers. 

Here  Malietoa  was  seen  in  his  domestic  circle,  with  his  wives,  and 
children  around  him.  I  found  him  in  a  small  house,  enjoying  the  after- 
noon breeze,  with  his  daughter  playing  about  him.  She  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  and  decidedly  the  prettiest  girl  we  had  seen  in  this 
group ;  her  name  was  Enmia,  and  she  was  as  intelugent  as  she  was  pretty. 

The  chief,  whose  hair  was  white  with  age,  made  us  warmly  welcome, 
and  wished  to  go  over  to.hisfale-tele  to  receive  us  as  became  chiefs,  but 
this  I  would  not  permit.  His  wives  busied  themselves  in  getting  things 
in  order^  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  other  parts  of  the  worm,  when 
a  stranger  arrives  unexpectedly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  fine  mats  were 
laid,  the  stools,  calabashes,  and  straw  put  away.  A  clean  shirt  was 
slipped  over  the  old  man^s  head  while  my  attention  was  called  off  to 
another  object. 

Malietoa's  house  was  not  larger  than  the  others  in  the  village,  and 
exhibited  no  other  difference  from  them  than  in  containing  a  dais  or 
platform,  occupying  about  a  third  of  it,  and  raised  about  a  foot  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  floor. 

Wh^i  the  domestic  arrangements  were  eompleted,  large  bunches  of 
bananas  and  fresh  cocoa-nuts  were  brought  in  and  presented  to  us.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  an  excellent  interpireter,  and  by  his  aid  I  had  a  long  and 
agreeable  talk  with  the  old  chief,  who,  when  his  wars  were  touched  upon^ 
appeared  full  of  fire  aud  animation. 

The  lake  Lauto  lies  to  the  westward  of  this  place,  and  in  the  centre 
of  an  extinct  crater.  The  edge  of  the  crater  was  found  to  be  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  descent 
thence  to  the  water  of  the  lake  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
form  of  the  lake  is  nearly  circular,  and  it  has  a  subterranean  outlet. 

The  border  of  the  crater  is  clothed  with  the  usual  forest  foliage  of 
these  islands,  which,  however,  exhibits  here  more  than  usual  beauty^ 
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The  poets  of  the  island  have  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
and  allude  to  the  perpetual  verdure  which  adoma  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  the  following  line : 

"Ltuuto'o  e  le  toi  a  e  Ian  mea." 
**  Laoto,  oDtoached  \sj  withered  lea£" 

There  is  a  le^nd  connected  with  this  lake,  that  has  more  of  poetic 
beauty  and  feeling  than  one  would  have  supj>osed  to  exist  among  so 
rude  a  people.     It  is  as  follows : 

Many  generations  since,  during  a  war  between  Upolu  and  Savaii,  a 
number  o?  war-canoes  from  the  latter  island  crossed  over  to  attack 
Ulatamoa,  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Ulumocnga,)  the  principal  town  in 
the  district  of  Aana.  At  the  time  of  their  approach,  two  brothers, 
To'o  and  Ata,  chanced  to  be  paddling  their  canoes  in  the  channel  be- 
tween the  reef  and  the  shore,  and  before  they  could  reach  the  land  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Savaiians.  After  a  valiant  defense,  Ata  was 
overpowered  and  slain,  while  To'o  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a  brother  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  To'o  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and,  burying  himself  in 
the  darkest  recesses  of  its  forests,  made  them  resound  with  his  bitter  la- 
mutations.  At  length  in  his  wanderings  he  came  to  the  summit,  where, 
stooping  down,  he  scooped  out  with  his  hands  a  vast  hollow,  and,  leaning 
Over  its  brink,  suffered  his  teafs  to  fall  in  until  it  was  filled.  The  lake 
thus  formed  has  ever  since  borne  the  appellation  of  Lauu-to'o. 

The  regard  of  To^o  for  his  brother's  memory  was  further  evinced  by 
his  adoption  of  Ata's  name,  conjoined  to  his  own  as  his  family  title, 
and  the  appellation  of  Toomata,  a  contraction  of  To'o-ma-ata,  is  re- 
tained by  his  descendants,  who  are  still  chiefs  of  note  in  Upolu,  and 
from  whom  the  tradition  was  derived. 

The  lake  of  Lauto  is  regarded  with  superstitious  dread  by  the  natives, 
who  believe  it  to  be  the  abode  of  the  spirits,  who,  in  former  times,  were 
regarded  with  great  veneration,  and  worshipped.  These  weire  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  lake,  in  the  shape  of  eels,  as  thick  as  a 
cocoa-nut  tree,  and  two  fathoms  long.  The  attempt  of  our  gentlemen 
to  explore  it  was  looked  upon  as  such  a  profanation  that  their  native 
guides  left  them,  and  regarded  them  as  persons  doomed  to  accident,  if 
not  to  destruction.  The  eels  were  represented  as  so  savage  and  fierce 
that  they  would  bite  a  person's  leg  off.  No  eels,  however,  nor  any 
other  fish,  were  seen  in  the  lake. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  crater  no  rock  was  observed  in  place,  nor 
any  light  scoria.    Only  a  few  fragments  of  stone  were  scattered  about. 

The  cone  of  the  crater  of  Lauto  is  flatter  than  the  others  of  the 
same  character  that  were  visited,  and  particularly  than  that  of  Mount 
Tofua.  This  is  the  westernmost  of  them  all,  and  hes  behind  Fasetootai. 
It  rises  so  boldly,  that  it  is  seen  distinctly  from  the  sea.  This,  with  all 
tbe  other  craters,  are  situated  upon  the  central  ridge,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  which  remain,  are  Siusinga,  which  lies  behind  Sagana 
and  Faliata.  There  is  also  one  upon  Mount  Malata,  in  the  rear  of  Fan- 
galoa^  and  another  on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  near  Salomana. 
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In  trayersiiig  the  island  of  Upolu,  many  deep  gorges  were  seen,  in 
which  Jhere  were  waterfalls.  One  of  these  cascades  was  measured^  and 
found  to  be  seven  hundre<l  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  was  dissipated  in  spray  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  These 
glens  are  wild  in  the  extreme,  and  beautiful,  from  the  oreat  variety.and 
peculiar  character  of  the  foliage  with  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  south  side  of  Upolu,  like  that  of  Tahiti,  is  much  more  luxuriant 
than  the  northern,  which  is  owing  to  a  like  cause,  namely,  that  it  I6r 
ceives  more  moisture  from  the  prevailing  winds. 

The  wild  orange  grows  everywhere  in  great  abundance,  and  in  some 
places  the  road  was  literally  strewed  wiSi  the  fruit,  whidi  here  equals 
the  cultivated  variety  in  size. 

In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  I  had  adopted.  Captain  Hudson  set 
out  on  the  30th  of  October,  with  the  boats  of  his  ship,  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  the  capture  of  Opotuno.  This  noted  chief,  among  other 
acts,  had  taken  possession  of  two  boats,  sent  on  shore  by  the  whale-ship 
William  Penn,  Captain  Swain,  of  Nantucket,  killing  the  chief  mate^ 
and  the  two  boat-steerers.  The  third  officer  of  the  vessel  was  also 
wounded,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  beach ;  he  was,  however,  picked  up 
by  some  females,  who  removed  him  to  a  hut,  where,  through  their  kind 
attentions,  he  recovered.  He  did  not,  however,  rejoin  his  ship,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  the  island. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the  histoiy  of  this  transaction  is,  that 
Captain  Toby,  of  the  smp  Swift,  of  New  Bedford,  afterwards  purchased 
these  boats  from  Opotuno,  although  he  knew  that  chief  had  obtained 
them  by  murdering  this  captain's  own  countrymen. 

On  their  arrival  off  the  part  of  the  island  where  Opotuno  usually  re- 
sides, they  made  for  the  shore  under  pretense  of  surveying,  and  reached 
the  village  of  Setipetea,  which  adjoins  that  where  he  dwells.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  no  sooner  had  the  boats  got  within  the  reef,  thab 
he  prepared  for  his  flight  to  the  mountains.  The  news  of  the  capture 
of  Tuvai,  and  the  reappearance  of  boats  from  a  vessel  (the  Peacock) 
which  had  passed  about  ten  days  before,  served  to  put  him  on  the  alert. 
He  had,  however,  become  so  daring  that  he  did  not  at  once  fly,  but 
awaited  more  decided  indications  of  hostility ;  and  when  Captain  Hud- 
son, accompanied  by  only  two  men,  passed  through  his  village,  having 
left  his  boats  only  a  mile  distant,  he  entertained  the  intention  of  shoot- 
ing him.  He  had  actually  cocked  his  gun  for  this  purpose,  when  one  of 
his  followers  advised  him  not  to  fire,  as  he  would  bring  great  trouble  on 
the  island  if  he  shot  a  chief.  When  the  boats'  crews  afterwards  entered 
Opotuno's  village,  the  inhabitants  showed  much  alarm,  but  the  chief  was 
missing.  It  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  make  no  hostile  demon- 
strations, as  no  good  purpose  could  have  been  effected  by  following  him  to 
the  mountains,  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  a'pprehend  him. 

The  boats  therefore  returned,  and  although  without  succeeding  in  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition,  something  was  gained  in  reviving  nis  ap^ 
prehensions  of  being  captured.  His  village  was  not  destroyed,  because 
to  do  so  would  have  been  no  injury  to  him,  but  only  distressing  to  its 
poor  inliabitants. 
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The  impunity  he  hius  hiAerto  enjoyed  has  served  to  render  him  auda- 
<doiis,  and  it  is  not  lon^  since  he  put  to  death  an  American  seaman^  who 
had  been  left  sick  in  his  char^. 

Opotuno  is  detested  by  his  brother  chiefs,  not  only  for  his  aggressions 
upon  foreigners,  but  upon  his  countrpen  also.  Only  a  short  tune  be. 
ftire  our  arrival,  he  seauc^d  and  carried  off  the  wife  of  Vavasa.  This 
moi  was  considered  so  outrageous,  and  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  we 
irere  informed  a  war  was  only  prevented  by  the  near  relationship  of 
these  two  chiefs.  The  Samoans  regard  with  horror  the  idea  of  ^ose 
onmected  by  ties  of  consanguinity  fighting  against  each  other. 

Opotuno  IS  not  only  related  to  Vavasa,  out  is  the  adopted  son  of  old 
Pea,  of  Manono,  a  connection  which  was  not  without  its  effect  in  avert- 
ing hostilities. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  a  fono  was  held,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment made  with  Malietoa,  in  the  fale-tele  of  Apia.  All  the  oflScers 
who  could  be  spared  from  the  ships  were  ordered  to  attend.  Old  Pea, 
the  chief  of  Apia,  seemed  to  be  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  the  occa- 
feidn.  Clean  mats  were  spread  for  the  chiefs,  and  chairs  and  benches 
borrowed  from  the  missionaries'  houses  were  placed  for  us,  opposite  to 
them.  All  the  highest  chiefs  of  the  ^^  Male"  party  were  present,  ex- 
cept Pea  of  Manono,  and  two  minor  chiefs  of  Savaii.  Malietoa  presided. 
His  whole  demeanor  was  dignified,  composed,  and  thoughtnil.  His 
personal  appearance  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  the  form  of  his 
nead,  his  white  hair,  and  dignified  bearing,  again  reminded  us  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  He  is  slender  and  tall,  almough  somewhat  bent  by  age. 
It  was  to  be  regretted  that  his  dress  was  ill  chosen,  and  rather  detracted 
from  the  respect  he  would  have  inspired  had  he  appeared  in  his  native 
garb ;  he  wore  pantaloons,  a  round-jacket,  and  a  pink  and  white  striped 
cotton  shirt. 

Tooa,  the  nephew  of  Malietoa,  who  acted  as  spokesman,  and  whoso 
countenance  betokened  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  business,  attracted  at- 
tention in  the  second  desree.  Then  came  Mole^  the  son  of  Malietoa, 
Maletau,  their  general,  ue  most  renowned  leader  in  the  war  of  Aana^ 
and  Tai-ma-le-fagi,  Malietoa's  brother.  There  were  also  present  a 
number  of  chiefs  of  lets  distinction,  among  whom  was  old  Pea,  of  Apia; 
although  he  was  compelled  to  take  his  place,  yet  he  did  not  fail  to  be 
conspicuous,  not  merely  by  his  personal  appearance,  but  by  his  oflS- 
ciousness. 

The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  great  ceremony ;  there  was  a 
marked  difference  between  this  fono  and  the  solemnity  of  our  Indian 
councils.  The  Samoan  assembly  appeared  more  quiescent,  the  proceed- 
ings exhibited  more  refinement,  and  the  customs  partook  of  an  Asiatic 
character. 

In  all  such  meetings  a  rigid  order  of  precedence,  that  seems  well  un- 
derstood by  every  one,  is  established ;  all  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
a  whisper ;  no  one  is  seen  standing  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  and 
sitting  with  outstretched  legs  is  considered  mdecorous.  Articles  were 
never  passed  over  a  person,  and  no  native  ever  ventured  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  chief. 
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The  baoksronnd,  on  the  side  of  the  natives,  Wfks  filled  np  with  inhab- 
itants from  different  parts  of^the  island. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  the  oflScers  of  the  squadron  and 
the  missionaries  formed  a  numerous  group.  Among  the  latter  was  oar 
friend,  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  son,  wkom  I  had  mpointed  to  act  as  con- 
sul, until  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  tne  United  States  was 
knovm,  and  whom  it  was  interred  to  present  in  this  capacity  to  Ibe 
meeting,  in  order  that  he  might  be  recognized  formally  by  the  chielll* 
Mr.  Heath,  who  was  believed  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  Samoan 
language,  was  kind  enoc^  to  ofBciate  as  our  interpreter. 

The  object  I  had  in  view  in  requesting  the  fono,  was  to  procure  Ibe 
formal  enactment  of  laws  and  regulations  which  might  secure  to  our 
whale-ships  a  certainty  of  protection  and  security. 

We  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  regulations  ;  these 
were  adopted  in  a  form  which  promises  to  be  mutualljr  oeneficial. 

One  of  the  articles  referred  to  the  redress  of  injuries  committed  by 
the  natives,  and  provided  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  been 
gmlty  of  crime,  by  giving  them  up. 

As  authorized  by  the  spirit  of  this  article,  I  made  a  demand  for  tlie 
murderer,  Opotuno,  and  stated  that  a  compliance  with  this  would  settle 
all  disputes  between  us.  This  demand  produced  a  great  sensation 
among  the  chiefs,  and  much  excitement  prevailed  in  the  meeting. 
Malietoa,  in  reply  to  it,  expressed  himself  strongly  in  detestation  of  the 
character  of  Opotuno,  and  stated  that  his  capture  by  us  would  give  him 
satisfaction,  but  argued  that  the  regulations  now  enacted  could  not  ap- 
ply to  his  past  misdeeds,  and  that  he  would  only  come  within  its  oper- 
ation should  he  be  again  guilty  of  like  crimes. 

He  next  argued,  ^at  the  inevitable  consequence  of  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  seize  Opotuno,  would  be  to  involve  the  whole  group  in  a 
civil  war,  for  he  was  not  only  a  powerful  chief  himself,  but  connected 
with  others  still  more  so ;  and  that  a  civil  war  was  that  which  he  most 
desired  to  avoid.  He,  however,  went  on  to  say,  that  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  no  opposition  would  be  made  to  any  steps  on  our  part  to  se- 
cure one  whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty  of  great  outrages  :  but  he  could 
not  in  any  way  assist. 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  islands  had,  until  within  the  few 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  he  obtained  the  command,  been  the  seat 
of  continual  wars ;  that  they  were  now  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  had  a  just  sense  of  the  benefits  they  in  consequence  enjoyed ; 
and  declared  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  blessings 
of  peace,  and  maintain  the  unwonted  state  of  prosperity.  For  these 
blessings  he  ascribed  high  acknowledgments  to  the  missionaries,  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  Samoan  people  would  in  due  time  profit  by  the  lessons 
taught  them,  and  adopt  all  the  improvements  of  the  Papalangis. 

Few  persons  have  ever  inspired  me  with  more  respect  than  this  old 
chief,  and  his  sentiments  were  delivered  by  Tooa  in  an  impressiva 
manner. 

It  was  not  my  object  to  drive  them  to  extremities,  or  to  press  for  aa 
instant  decision.    I  therefore  proposed  that  before  they  gave  me  a  final 
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answer  in  relation  to  Opotwo,  they  should  take  time  for  consideration 
aofl  reflection,  for  which  purpose  I  suggested  that  the  meeting  should  be 
adjourned  until  the  next  day,  which  was  accordingly  done. 

.  On  the  6th  of  November  we  again  met,  when  tlie  arguments  urged 
the  day  before  were  a  second  time  brought  forward. 

We  were  favored  with  a  set  speech  from  the  oflScial  orator  of  Ma- 
lietoa,  an  old  blind  chief,  who  stood  up,  supporting  himself  by  leaning 
with  both  hands  upon  a  long  stick.  In  this  attitude  he  poured  forth 
sudi  a  torrent  of  words  as  few  of  us  had  ever  before  heard ;  and  if  elo- 
quence be  composed  of  elocution  and  a  ready  flow  of  language,  he  was 
jndly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  possessing  it. 

This  speech  was  lAade  up  of  short  and  distinct  sentences,  was  spoken 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  contained  many  repetitions. 

However  contrary  this  speech  may  have  been  to  the  cool  determina- 
tion  of  Malietoa,  it  seemed  to  meet  the  popular  feeling  ;  and  there  is 
no  saying  what  might  have  been  the  consequences,  had  not  the  mission- 
aries contrived  to  check  the  outburst.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the 
fono  should  receive  and  publish  a  document,  ofiering  a  laree  reward  for 
tbe  seizure  and  delivery  of  Opotuno,  dead  or  alive.  This  proposition 
was  a  new  source  of  excitement,  and  old  Malietoa  exclaimed  with  em- 
jphasis,  ^^  Give  me  the  paper ! — I  will  put  it  upon  my  house,  where  the 
world  shall  see  it." 

A  copy  was  then  nailed  on  the  pillars  of  the  council-house,  which  Pea 
yma  made  responsible  for,  and  others  were  prepared  and  distributed  to 
the  several  chiefs,  when  the  fono  was  dissolved. 

The  island  of  Upolu  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz :  Atua,  Tua- 
Masanga,  and  Aana.  Each  of  these  was  formerly  governed  by  a  sep- 
arate and  independent  chief,  styled  Tui.  Atua  occupies  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  town  of  Lauli ;  Tua-Ma- 
sansa  is  the  middle  division,  and  includes  the  towns  of  Siuma  and  Safata, 
on,  uie  southern  shore;  Aana  lies  west  of  this,  and  comprises  the  re- 
mainder of  the  island.  The  first  of  these  districts  is  of  the  greatest 
extent,  the  second  is  at  present  the  most  powerful,  and  the  third  is  the 
most  fertile.  The  union  of  these  districts  under  one  general  government, 
m  which  the  island  of  Savaii  is  also  included,  is  a  late  event.  Previous 
to  1830,  this  island  had  suflered  from  the  usurpation  of  a  chief  of  Ma- 
Bono,  called  Tamafago,  who  was  a  great  t}Tant,  but  who  had  contrived 
to  cause  his  person  to  be  considered  as  sacred,  and  to  impress  on  his 
countrymen  the  idea  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  disobey,  hurt,  or  even 
to  touch  him.  After  the  conquest  of  a  rival  district  in  Savaii,  he  as- 
sumed the  style  of  king  of  that  island,  *'  O  le  Tupu  o  Savaii,"  a  title 
which  Malietoa  now  enjoys,  but  without  deriving  from  it  any  power. 

.Tamafago  not  only  ruled  Savaii  with  royal  and  divine  atributes,  but 
obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over  Upolu,  where  he  compelled  all  to 
^0  up  their  property  to  him,  and  to  yield  the  women  of  all  classes  to 
nis  desires. 

Finally,  his  tyranny  and  excesses  exceeded  the  bounds  of  patience, 
and  the  people  of  Aana  rose  against  him,  conquered,  .and  put  him  to 
death.    From  this  arose  the  war  of  Aana,  which  will  be  a^fun  spoken 
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of;'  for  the  chiefs  of  the  other  islands  considered  themselves  bonnd  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Tamafago.  The  people  of  the  other  districts  *af 
Upolu  were  not  united  in  the  support  of  their  neighbors  of  Aana,  who 
had  made  themselves  almost  universally  odious*  by  tlieir  haughty  bear- 
ing. The  war  was  a  bloody  one,  and  resulted^  after  a  oontmuance  of 
two  or  three  years,  in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  people  of  Aana,  by  those 
of  Manono,  who  expelled  them  from  their  district^  and  forbade  thor 
return  to  it  on  pain  of  death. 

This  fertile  region  remained  entirely  unoccupied  until  the  arrival  of 
the  missionaries ;  but  when  the  Christian  influences  of  their  preaching 
began  to  be  felt,  the  decree  that  condemned  Aana  to  solitude  was  an- 
nulled, and  the  few  of  its  former  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  slaughter, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  ancient  homes. 

The  island  of  Manono,  whose  inhabitants  exerted  such  an  influence  in 
the  closing  scenes  in  the  war  of  Aana,  is  situated  within  the  sea-reef  of 
Upolu.  It  contains  eleven  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  chief  Pea,  who  must  be  distmguishcd  from  the  inferior  person- 
age of  the  same  name  who  resides  at  Apia.  This  island  is  covered 
with  forests  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  its  circumference  is  about 
four  miles  ;  and  it  is  the  station  of  one  of  the  English  missionaries. 

In  spite  of  its  small  extent  and  scanty  population,  Manono  is  iden- 
tified with  the  political  history  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the  group ; 
for,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Tamafagos,  it  held  supremacy  over 
them.  The  reason  of  its  acquiring  and  exercising  this  political  su- 
premacy, is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  possession  by  its  inhab- 
itants of  the  small  island  of  Apolima,  which  they  used  as  their  ^^olo" 
or  citadel.  To  this  retreat,  inaccessible  except  at  a  single  point,  the 
inhabitants  of  Manono  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  when  pressed  by 
too  powerful  an  enemy,  and  when  his  rage  had  spent  itself,  they 
thence  returned  to  their  home  with  undiminished  numbers. 

This  natural  fortress  lies  between  Manono  and  Savaii,  and  sound- 
ings extend  to  it  both  from  the  shores  of  Upolu  and  Savaii.  The 
coral  reef  attached  to  it  is  but  small. 

Apolima,  on  the  most  cursory  examination,  is  evidently  the  crater 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  Perpendicular  cliffs  rise  from  the  sea  around 
its  whole  circuit,  except  at  a  single  point  on  its  northern  side.  Here 
the  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken  down,  and  admits  the  water  of  the  eea 
into  a  small  bay,  which  afibrds  a  safe  harbor  for  boats.  The  entrance 
to  this  is  so  narrow  as  to  admit  no  more  than  one  boat  at  a  time,  and 
is  dangerous  whenever  there  is  any  surf.  It  may,  therefore,  be  easily 
defended.  There  is  only  one  other  point  on  the  island  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  a  landing,  namely,  at  a  small  height  to  the  westward  of 
the  bay,  and  here  it  can  only  be  done  when  the  water  is  perfectly 
smooth.  But  an  enemy  landing  here  would  have  made  no  progress,  for 
before  the  interior  can  be  reached  from  this  point,  the  steep  and  pre^ 
cipitous  rocks  remain  to  be  climbed. 

The  highest  point  of  Apolima  is  on  its  south  side,  where  it  is  four 
hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  sea.  The  perpendicular  clifi 
which  face  the  sea  are  of  course  bare  of  vegetation ;  but  with  this  ex- 
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ception  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  cocoa,  bread-fruit,  and  other 
trees,  or  with  plantations  of  taro,  jams,  &c. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  is  a  village  of  about  twenty  houses,  and 
the  permanent  population  consists  of  no  more  than  about  seventy-five 
persons*  The  people  are  evidently  jealous  of  the  maiden  reputation  of 
thei^  natural  fortress,  and  showed  much  concern  when  we  visited  it, 
which  the  women  even  manifested  by  shedding  tears. 

While  we  were  engaged  at  Tutuila  and  Upom,  the  survey  of  the  island 
of  Savaii  was  perform^  by  the  Porpoise.  The  brig  first  touched  at 
Sapapale,  the  reodence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardie,  who  gave  them  a  cor- 
dial welcome,  altihough  much  surprised  at  so  unusual  an  arrival. 

Many  of  the  natives  collected  to  view  the  white  men,  of  whom  so 
many  had  never  been  seen  together  on  the  island.  In  tlieir  remarks, 
they,  among  other  things,  praised  our  people  for  their  beauty. 

The  bay  of  Mataatiut  was  found  to  be  the  only  harbor  in  the  island 
where  a  vessel  can  anchor  with  safety. 

A  great  difference  in  form,  physiognomy,  and  manners  from  those 
of  the  adjacent  villages,  was  observed  here,  as  well  as  a  change  in  the 
character  of  many  articles  of  manufacture.  The  war-clubs  and  spears 
were  of  uncommon  form,  and  neatly  made. 

'  The  natives  appeared  harmless,  but  manifested  great  curiosity.    The 
women  are  more  gracefully  formed  than  at  the  other  islands. 

The  native  missionaries  appeared  to  exercise  much  influence  over 
tliem,  having  put  a  stop  to  many  of  their  former  evil  practices. 

On  ike  2lth,  the  brig  again  arrived  off  Sapapale,  after  an  absence  of 
nine  days.  Here  they  took  on  board  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant 
Macgry. 

Dr.  Pickering  endeavored  to  visit  the  Mu,  or  burnt  district.  Prep- 
arations for  the  ioumey  occupied  much  time ;  and,  amons  other  things, 
it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  only  two  meals  a  day— one  early 
in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  evening.  The  first  day,  however, 
was  to  form  an  exception. 

Mr.  Hardie  accompanied  the  party  for  a  few  miles,  and  they  soon 
after  their  departure  met  a  native  who  was  styled  ^^  the  Lord  of  the 
Forest."  The  party  were  desirous  that  this  man  should  accompany 
them,  for  his  appearance  promised  more  than  that  of  the  others,  and  it 
seemed  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  his  permission  before  they  could  enter 
the  forest.  In  times  6l  scarcity  his  domains  become  of  great  value,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  wild  yams  they  yield.  This  person 
agreed  to  accompany  them,  and  they  proceedcKi  along  a  good  path, 
tmrough  cultivated  grounds  of  taro,  Dracaena,  &c.  Mr.  Hardie,  before 
leaving  the  party,  endeavored  to  make  the  natives  understand  the  na- 
ture of  Dr.  Pickering's  errand ;  the  latter  was  unable  to  make  himself 
-understood  by  them.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  came  to 
an  uninhabited  house,  where  the  natives  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring dinner,  the  cooking  of  which  occupied  three  hours !  The  day 
was  in  consequence  well  advanced  before  they  again  started,  and  at 
about  4  p.  M.  they  reached  an  open  shed,  about  two  miles  from  the  last 
stopping-place,  where  the  natives  concluded  to  halt  for  the  night.    The 
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occupantSy  who  consisted  of  two  elderly  women  and  a  young  man,  were 
dispossessed,  and  the  shed  was  enclosed  by  hanging  up  leaves  of  the 
Heiiconia,  which  resemble  those  of  the  banana.  They  then  prepared 
some  excellent  cocoa-nut  pudding,  and  heated  some  cocoa-nut  nmk  in 
the  shells.  This  beverage  is  usually  taken  by  them  every  mominc 
and  evening;  the  natives  all  saying  grace  before  their  meal,  and 
prayers  before  they  went  to  rest.  It  was  late  the  next  morning  before 
Dr.  Pickering  could  get  the  party  in  motion,  and  pursuing  their  routOi 
they  soon  overtook  the  Lord  of  the  Forest,  who  had  preceded  theni} 
and  was  employed  in  cutting  a  path  through  the  woods,  although  that 
already  made  might  have  been  easily  passed  through.  No  inducement 
could  make  them  change  their  purpose,  and  they  continued  to  work  at 
their  turnpike,  lopping  off  large  branches,  beating  down  ferns,  &c. 
After  some  time,  they  reached  a  rising  ground,  miich  they  found  to 
be  on  one  side  of  a  crater,  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sei^,  and 
seven  miles  mland. 

Dr.  Pickering  now  concluded  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  with  such  guides,  and  determined  to 
return.     They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast  about  noon  the  next  day. 

During  the  stay  of  Dr.  Pickering  and  Lieutenant  Maury  on  this 
island,  they  were  objects  of  great  curiosity ;  suid  whenever  they  walked 
out  they  were  followed,  not  only  by  boys,  but  by  grown  men,  who  did 
not,  however,  offer  to  molest  them  in  any  way.  When  they  passed 
through  the  villages,  all  the  inhabitants,  not  excepting  the  scholars  from 
the  schools,  came  out  to  look  at  them. 

They  here  witnessed  the  taking  of  fish  in  a  different  mode  from  that 
practised  on  the  other  islands.  Application  was  made  to  the  chief,  and 
through  his  influence  a  meeting  of  the  head  men  of  the  town  was  called, 
and  a  fishing  expedition  agreed  upon.  The  net,  if  it  could  be  80 
called,  was  prepared,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  every  thing  was 
ready.  The  net  was  a  kind  of  chevaux-de-frise,  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  split  and  wound  round  a  line,  and  was  a  little  less 
than  half  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  more  formidable  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  This  net  was  taken  out,  at  high  water,  to  the  coral  reef,  in 
three  pieces,  then  fastened  together,  and  thus  made  to  enclose  a  large 
extent  of  water.  This  space  was  gradually  contracted  by  doubling 
up  the  net,  which  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  drawing  (tt 
a  seine.  The  fish  did  not  attempt  to  pass  it,  and  were  thus  dnven 
towards  a  certain  point,  where  a  sort  of  sack  of  matting  had  been 
placed  for  them  to  enter.  As  the  fish  were  gradually  enclosed  by 
the  mat,  and  the  tide  fell,  the  scene  became  an  animated  one. 
Men,  women,  and  boys,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
were  eagerly  engaged  in  picking  up  or  catching  the  stragglers  as  they 
were  seen  leaping  up ;  the  whole  area  seemed  alive  with  &ih,  jumping 
in  every  direction,  some  over  the  heads  of  the  natives,  and  thus  escap- 
ing, while  others  leaped  into  hand-nets.  About  a  canoe-load  was 
caught,  comprising  thirty  different  kinds  of  fish,  some  of  which  were 
six  or  eight  pounds  in  weight,  but  the  majority  were  smaller. 

Savaii  is  the  most  western  island  of  the  Samoan  Group,  and  is  also 
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t^e  largest,  being  forty  mileB  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is 
not,  however,  as  populous,  or  as  important,  as  several  of  the  others.  It 
differs  from  any  of  the  oliiers  in  its  appearance,  for  its  shore  is  low, 
and  tba  ascent  thence  to  the  centre  is  gradoa),  except  where  the  cones 
df  ik  few  extinct  craters  are  seen.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  a  peak 
riBee,  which  is  almost  continually  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  groa^.  On  account  of  these  clouds,  anglos  could  not  be 
taken  for  determining  its  height  aecnrately,  but  it  certainly  exceeds 
four  thousand  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  island  is  rarely  entered,  even  by  natives,  and  has 
never  been  penetrated  by  strangers.  The  only  settlements  are  upon 
tlie  shore,  along  which  the  natives  always  journey,  and  there  are  no 
paths  across  it. 

The  coral  reef  attached  to  this  island  is  interrupted  to  the  south  and 
west,  where  the  surf  beats  full  npon  the  rocky  ^ore.  There  are,  in 
cousec^uence,  but  few  places  where  boats  can  land,  and  only  one  harbor 
fyr  ships. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  was  composed,  in  every  part  of  the  island  that 
ins  visited,  of  decomposed  volcanic  rock  and  veectable  mould. 

The  Porpoise,  having  taken  Dr.  Pickering  and  Licatenant  Hanry  on 
board,  set  sail  for  Tutuila,  for  the  purpose  0[  joining  the  Vinoennes. 

During  our  stay  in  this  group,  we  experienced  two  slight  shocks  of 
earthquakes ;  their  occurrence  here  is  not  unusual,  but  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  any  damage  having  been  done.  Their  motion  is  generally 
tremulous  and  horizontal ;  one,  however,  has  been  experienced  of  a  wavy 
description.  They  are  sud  by  the  foreigners  often  to  produce  the  sen- 
sation of  sea-sickness. 

By  the  dth  of  November  the  whole  squadron  was  assembled  in  the 
harlior  of  Apia,  after  having  been  actively  engaged  in  examining  the 
different  isltuids ;  but  in  making  surveys  of  the  coasts  and  harbors,  these 
examinations  extended  to  the  shores  and  reefs,  which  were  all  minutely 
surveyed  in  boats.  The  usual  observations  in  astronomy,  magnetism, 
and  meteorology,  together  with  full  record  of  the  tides,  were  made 
and  kept.  A  large  amount  of  information  relative  to  the  aboriginal 
population,  tiieir  habits,  manners  and  customs,  will  be  ^ven  in  the  fol- 
Hiwing  chapter. 

On  the  lOtb,  the  squadron  sailed  from  Apia  for  New  South  Wake. 
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SAMOAN    GROUP. 

OIOGEAPHICAL  POSITION  OF  TIIS  SAMOAN  OBOUP — ITS  HAEB018— TIDES  AND  ODRBENTS-^TB  OH- 
XATX — SIZKOF  THE  ISLANDS — SOIL  AND  PBODUOTIONB  OP  THE  OBOUP — ITS  CULTIYATION — 
QUADBUPBDS — BIKDS — BEPTILES— FISH — PBODUCIB  ATAILABLB  FOB  OOMMEBCE — LANGUAQX 
OF  ITS  NATIVES — THEIE  DISEASES — THEDL  GENEBAL  APPEABANOE — TIIEIB  NATIONAL  CUABAO- 
TEB— LABOBS  OF  TBE  MISSIONABIES — NATIVE  MI88IONABIES— SELECHON  OF  THEM  FOB  THX 
NEW  UBBBIDES — POPULATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS — BEUGION  OF  THE  HEATHEN — THEIB  IDEA  09 
TUB  OBEATION— OF  A  FUTUBE  STATE — THEIB  OMENS — THEIB  SUPEB8TITI0N — THEIB  DANCES — 
THEIB  MUSICAL  IN8TBUMENTS — THEIB  AMUSEMENTS — THEIB  BIBTHS — THEIB  MABBIAOES  AMD 
OOUBTBBIP — THEIB  ADOPTION  OF  CUILDEEN — TIIEIB  BUBIALS — THEIB  MOUBNINO — THGIBMAM- 
NEBS  AMD  AFPXABANCE — THEIB  DBESS — ^IMPBOVEMENT  IN  THE  ANCIENT  DBE88 — TATTOOING— 
THEIB  MAMLTACTUBE  OF  TAPA  AND  MATS — SAMOAN  CANOES — BOAT-SONG — HOUSES  OF  THE  NA- 
TIVES—THEIB  U0HI8 — THEIB  FOOD— THEIB  HABITS — THEIB  MALANG AS — THEIB  PUNISHMENTS 

FOB  CBIMES — THEIB  WAB8 — THEIB  OL06 — THEIB  PEACE-MAKING CLASSES  OF  SAMOAN  SOdB- 

TT — ALLOTMENT  OF  LANDS — ^MOOE  OF  GOVEBNMENT — ^DESCENT  OF  CHIEFTAINSHIP— CEBBMO^ 
NIES  AT  THE  FONOS. 

The  Samoan  Group  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  13®  30'  and  14°  30' 
S.,  and  the  longitudes  of  168°  and  178°  W.  The  islands,  as  has  been 
seen,  agree  in  uie  general  character  of  being  of  Tolcanic  structure,  and 
having  coral  reefs ;  differing,  however,  in  the  modifications  of  these 
formations,  which  have  been  irom  time  to  time  described.  The  harbors 
are  usually  situated  within  the  reefs,  but  Tutuila  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  by  the  possession  of  the  deep  land-locked  basin  of  Pago-paco. 
This  is,  of  all  the  ports,  the  one  best  adapted  for  the  refitting  of  vessels ; 
but  Apia,  in  Upolu,  is  not  so  difficult  of  egress,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  fertile  district  of  Aana,  the  most  convenient  for 
vessels  seeking  only  a  temporary  anchorage  and  refreshment. 

The  approach  to  Pago-pago,  and  the  other  harbors  of  the  Samoan 
isles,  is  not  difficult ;  and  as  the  soundings  extend  in  some  places  for  a 
distance  beyond  the  reefs,  vessels  may  drop  an  anchor  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 

The  flood  tide  among  these  islands  sets  to  the  westward ;  beyond  its 
influence,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  islands,  a  current  generally  pre* 
vails  to  the  eastward,  while  it  runs  westward  on  their  northern  side. 
Vessels,  therefore,  when  beating  to  windward,  would  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  keep  on  the  southern  side  of  the  group,  where  there  is  not 
only  u  favorable  current,  but  where  the  winds  would  be  found  more 
regular,  and  calms  less  frequent. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  may  be  termed  variable,  and  there  is 
much  bad  weather,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  when  long 
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and  heavy  rains,  attended  at  times  witli  high  winds  and  northerly  gales, 
are  frequent.  Destructive  hurricanes  also  occur,  and  of  these  one  is 
still  recollected  which  blew  down  the  bread-fruit  trees,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  houses. 

The  air  is  more  moist  than  that  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  the  vege- 
tation in  consequence  more  luxuriant.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  often 
experienced,  but  during  the  summer  months  light  winds  and  calms  are 
&e  prevailing  characters  of  the  climate. 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  made  the  remark,  that,  to  judge  from  the  time 
at  which  the  bread-fruit  was  gathered,  there  must  be  a  great  diflFerence 
between  the  seasons  of  this  island  and  Tahiti ;  for  when  we  arrived  at 
Tutuila,  that  product  was  ripe  and  in  abundance,  although  when  we 
left  Tahiti,  only  a  few  days  before,  it  was  unripe  and  not  to  be  had. 
The  same  remark  was  made  in  relation  to  the  vi-apple  (Spondias  dulcis). 
But,  by  comparing  the  voyages  of  Cook  and  Wallis,  it  would  appear 
that  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  bread-fruit  is  in  season  at  Tahiti 
is  not  constant,  for  both  these  navigators  found  it  in  perfection,  although 
tfaey  visited  that  island  in  different  months.  If  there  be  a  difference 
between  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  bread-fruit  in  the  Society  Islands 
and  this  group,  the  greater  moisture  and  higher  mean  temperature  of 
the  Samoan  climate  will  account  for  it. 

The  islands  of  the  Samoan  Group  contain  one  thousand  jsix  hundred 
and  fifty  square  miles,  which  are  divided  as  follows,  viz : 


Savaii 

700 

Upolu 
Tutuila 

560 
240 

Manono 

9 

Apolima 
Manua 

7 
100 

Oloosinga 
Ofoo 

24 
10 

The  soil  of  all  the  islands  is  rich,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  decom- 
position  of  volcanic  rocks.  At  Tutuila,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
vegetation  was  luxuriant,  and  tlic  trees  of  large  gix)wth.  At  Upolu  the 
forests  seemed  more  sombre  than  those  of  Brazil,  although  the  same 
kind  of  growth  appeared  to  prevail. 

The  trees  do  not  branch  out  until  near  the  top,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  botanical  specimens.  The  trunks  are  covered,  and  even 
the  summits  of  the  trees  sometimes  overgrown,  with  the  leaves  of  the 
scandent  Flagellaria  (Freycinetia),  a  climbing  Piper,  and  other  vines, 
as  Hoya^y  Convolvulus,  &c.  The  lower  part  of  the  trunks  are  envel- 
oped with  ferns,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  and  with  some 
qpecies  of  Pothos,  which  give  the  whole  ground  a  matted  or  woven  ap- 
pearance. 

The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  are  very  thick,  and  often 
composed  of  large  and  fine  trees  ;  among  them  are  tree-ferns,  a  species 
of  banyan,  Pandanos,  and  several  species  of  pahns.    Among  other 
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filants  a  Bpecies  of  Cerbera  was  observed,  with  beautiful  clustera  of 
arge  and  odorous  white  flowers,  which  yielded  a  cjuantitj  of  white  vis- 
cous sap,  that  our  botaiuBt,  Mr.  Rich,  thought  might  be  manufactured 
into  caontchoQC.  On  the  whole,  the  species  of  trees  are  much  more 
numerous  than  at  Tahiti,  and  the  vegetation  in  consequence  richer  and 
more  varied.  The  woods,  however,  are  not  enlivened  by  showy  flowers, 
and  the  few  of  these  that  are  seen  arc  of  a  white  or  grayish  hae,  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  bat  little  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
in  consequence  of  the  umbrageous  foliage.  Many  of  the  flowers  seen 
on  the  ground  were  unknown  to  our  botanist,  as  were  several  fruits. 

Among  the  trees  which  have  been  named,  that  which  struck  us  as 
most  remarkable  was  the  species  of  banjaa  (Ficus  rcli^osa),  called  in 
these  islands  Ohwa^  Some  of  these  were  seen,  whose  pendent  branches 
had  taken  root  in  the  gronnd  to  the  number  of  thousands,  forming  stems 
from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter  uniting  in  the  main  trunk  more 
than  eigh^  feet  above  the  ground,  and  supporting  a  vast  system  of 
horizontal  branches,  spreading  like  an  umbrella  over  the  tops  of  the- 
other  trees. 


The  bread-fruit  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  trees,  and  grows  here 
to  a  large  size ;  the  vi-apple,  the  cocoa-nut,  and  the  wild  orange  are 
also  found  in  great  numbers ;  and  at  Tutuila  a  large  lime-tree  was  seen 
in  full  bearing,  which  was  said  to  have  been  planted  before  the  arrival 
of  the  mbsionaries. 

Among  the  most  singular  of  the  vegetable  productions  is  the  stinnng 
tree,  of  which  the  natives  are  much  afraid ;  for  if  its  leaves  be  touched 
an  eruption  is  produced,  particularly  if  the  skin  be  wet.  Its  leaf  ia 
cordate,  but  qaite  smooth. 

The  arborescent  ferns  are  not  as  numerous  as  at  Tahiti,  but  grow  to 
a  larger  size.  The  palms  give  a  character  of  luxuriance  to  the  coun- 
tiy,  from  the  variety  of  their  foliage.  Rattans  ninety  feet  in  length 
were  seen  ranoing  over  the  trees. 
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Bamboos  and  the  wild  sugar-cane  were  very  common ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  thatching  houses  ;  the  wild  ginger  also  abounds. 

Of  the  wild  nutmeg,  (Myristica,)  two  species  were  seen,  which  are 
small  trees,  and  are  ukely  ^  be  passed  without  notice,  were  it  not  for 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  branches  grow  out  of  the  trunk,  which  is 
in  whirls,  at  regular  intervals,  like  the  white  pine  (Pinus  strobus)  of  our 
Northern  States. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  character  of  the  Tegetation  approached 
more  nearly  to  that  of  the  East  Indies  than  of  the  Society  Isluids,  and 
the  leafless  acacias  were  the  type  of  those  we  afterwards  saw  in  New 
Holland ;  but  there  are  some  plants  which  appear  peculiar  to  these 
islands. 

Many  of  the  trees  we  have  named,  as  well  as  other  plants,  are  objects 
of  cultivation ;  but  the  ground  cleared  for  this  purpose  does  not  extend 
far  from  the  coasts,  near  which  all  the  villages  are  situated. 

To  clear  the  land,  the  bark  is  burnt  off  the  trees,  after  which  they 
are  permitted  to  stand  until  they  become  dry,  when  they  are  cut  down 
and  used  as  fuel. 

The  cultivated  plants  and  trees  are  bread-fruit,  (of  which  they  have 
twenty  varieties,)  cocoa-nut,  ti  (Dracaena),  bananas,  taro,  paper-mulberry, 
tacca,  from  which  arrow-root  is  made,  and  of  which  they  have  sevend 
sorts ;  sugar-cane,  which  is  not  made  into  sugar,  but  used  only  for 
thatching ;  coffeS,  ava,  (Piper  mythisticiun,)  sweet  potato,  pine-apple, 
(A  nana,)  brought  by  the  missionaries  from  the  Society  Islands,  yams, 
tiie  papaya,  and  tobacco  in  small  quantities.  The  agave  has  not  been 
introduced;  but  in  a  few  years  lemons  and  sweet  oranges  will  be  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  m)m  trees  which  have  recently  been  planted. 

To  the  cultivation  of  the  tacca  they  pay  little  attention,  yet  the 
quality  of  the  fecula  (arrow-root)  made  from  it,  is  said  to  be  superior. 

The  missionaries  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the  natives  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  the  sugar-cane  and  manufacturing  it,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  few  persons  have  adopted  the  new  methods.  At  present  they  find  a 
substitute  for  sugar  in  the  root  of  the  ti  plant,  which  is  baked  in  ovens, 
and  yields  a  large  quantity  of  saccharine  juice  resembling  molasses. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  yam.  They  are 
planted  in  October,  and  are  ripe  in  February  and  March.  The  vines 
run  up  the  trees,  and  when  they  die,  the  root  is  known  to  be  ripe.  To 
plant  them,  they  are  cut,  like  the  potato,  into  pieces  containing  eyesy 
which  are  laid  in  heaps  and  covered  up  until  the  sprout  appears.  The 
pieces  are  then  set  out  at  distances  of  about  three  feet  from  each  other. 

Hearing  that  tliere  were  some  extensive  savannas  in  Upolu,  overgrown 
with  the  wild  sugar-cane,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  a  party  visited  it, 
but  they  saw  nothing  of  the  kind,  except  a  few  small  patches  of  that  plant. 

There  are  no  traces  among  these  islands  of  any  native  quadruped, 
nor  any  other  of  the  mammalia,  except  a  species  of  bat,  (Pteropus  ruficol- 
lis,)  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  bread-fruit.  Swine  have  now  be- 
come abundant,  and  the  missionaries  have  introduced  cattle,  which  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  supply  of  vessels.     Horses  have  also  been  brought  to  the  islands. 
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The  first  large  quadruped  ever  seen  by  these  islanders  was  a  mule. 
With  it  they  were  much  astonished,  and  it  was  considered  so  great  a 
curiosity  that  it  was  carried  around  the  island  of  Upolu  for  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  the  natives  with  a  sight  of  it.  They  gave  it  a  name,  sig- 
nifying— the  hog  that  travels  over  the  ground. 

Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentinil,  and  pigeons  abound,  which, 
however,  are  tjonsidered  sacred,  and  not  used  as  an  article  of  food.  ^  Of 
the  latter  bird,  (Columba  oceanica,)  between  sixty  and  seventy  speci- 
mens of  diflferent  varieties  were  obtained  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  of 
all  these,  none  were  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  Society  Islands. 
There  are  but  few  birds  of  game,  and  none  of  the  hawk  genus.  A 
philomel  was  pointed  out  hj  the  missionaries  jis  the  principal  singing 
bird,  and  the  woods  of  Tutuila  were  filled  with  warblers.  The  note  of 
the  philomel,  although  much  praised,  did  not  appear  agreeable  to  me. 
'  The  pigeon  is  commonly  kept  as  a  plaything,  and  particularly  by  tlie 
chiefs ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  fastened  to  a  stick  by  a  thread  about 
twelve  feet  in  length.  They  are  taught  to  fly  from  and  return  to  the 
stick,  and  when  well  tutored  to  this  feat,  the  possessor  of  the  bird 
exhibits  it  with  much  pride  and  satisfaction.  One  of  our  officers  unfor- 
tunately on  one  occasion  shot  a  pigeon,  which  caused  great  commotiosi) 
for  the  bird  was  a  king-pigeon,  and  to  kill  it  was  thought  as  great  a 
crime  as  taking  the  life  of  a  man.  The  people  were  not  to  be  pacified 
until  the  interpreter  told  them  that  the  officer  beloi^ed  to  "  man-of- 
war,"  which  intelligence,  together  with  a  small  present,  satisfied  themi 
and  the  matter  was  settled. 

To  justify  their  regard  for  them,  we  were  told  that  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Aana  were  "driven  away,  about  eight  years  since,  by  the  people 
of  Manono,  the  pigeons  abandoned  the  district,  but  that  upon  their 
return  to  their  homes,  the  pigeons  again  made  their  appearance  in  their 
former  abodes. 

Snakes  were  found  in  Upolu,  and  sea-snakes  are  reported  to  have 
been  seen  off  the  islands. 

Fish  are  taken  in  the  neighboring  waters  in  great  abundance  and 
variety.  Besides  other  modes  of  taCng  them,  they  are  caught  on  the 
reefs  by  women,  who  place  baskets  near  the  holes  where  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  take  shelter.  They  are  also  speared  by  torch-light,  and  taken 
in  deep  water  by  the  hook.  Among  the  sea-fish  mullets,  are  very  nuther- 
ous,  and  are  frequently  seen  leaping  from  the  water  in  immense  shoals. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  fish  are  caught  by  the  Samoans  was  wit- 
nessed at  Samatau.  About  a  dozen  canoes  formed  themselves  into  a 
ring,  around  what  appeared  to  be  a  dark  circular  spot  in  the  water, 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  was  moving  along  with  a  slow 
and  unequal  motion.  This  was  a  shoal  of  the  small  fish  called  lou, 
which  is  about  two  inches  in  length.  The  shoal  being  thus  surrounded, 
the  cprcle  of  canoes  was  gradual!^  lessened,  until  the  fish,  finding  them- 
selves enclosed  on  all  sides,  ceased  to  move  forward.  At  this  moment 
the  head-fisher,  who  was  seen  standing  up  in  the  canoe  with  a  net  in 
his  hand,  threw  it  dextrously  over  the  shoal,  upon  which  all  the  other 
men  dove  at  once  from  the  boats,  and  remained  for  several  seconds 
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under  the  water,  where  they  eecured  the  sides  of  the  net.  On  reap- 
pearing, all  regained  their  canoes  except  four,  who  remained  to  take 
charge  of  the  net,  which,  with  its  prize,  they  conveyed  to  the  chief. 

Tliese  islands  furnish  abundant  supplies  for  the  refreshment  of  ves- 
sels, but  as  yet  there  are  few  articles  which  can  be  rendered  available 
in  foreign  commerce.  Tortoise-shell,  of  which  a  little  has  at  times 
been  procured  at  Savaii,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  arrow-root,  lire  nearly  all 
that  can  be  procured  in  quantities  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
visitors.  Caoutchouc,  gum-arabic,  castor  beans,  orris-root,  ginger, 
and  coffee,  might  however  be  easily  added  to  the  list  of  exports.  In 
return  for  what  they  can  furnish,  Qie  natives  now  look  to  objects  of 
real  utility ;  beads,  iews-harps,  &c.,  once  so  much  in  request,  are  now 
scaroelv  prized ;  and  cotton  cloth,  writing-paper,  and  hardware,  par- 
tioolarfy  needles  and  other  small  articles  of  utility,  are  the  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods  which  are  most  sought  after. 

The  Samoan  language  is  soft  and  smooth,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the 
Polynesian  dialects  in  which  the  sound  of  s  is  found.  The  letters  that 
the  missionaries  have  found  necessary  to  adopt  in  order  to  write  it, 
are  only  fourteen  in  number,  viz:AEFGiLMNOPSTuv.  In 
attempting  to  sound  the  words  of  other  languages,  they  use  l  instead 
of  R)  8  for  H,  and  p  instead  of  b.  The  o  has  a  nasal  sound,  as  in  ong, 
'  It  has  nearly  the  same  construction  as  the  Tahitian ;  nevertheless  the 
Samoan  is  far  from  being  understood  by  the  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands.  The  Samoans  say  that  they  never  can  acquire  it — ^^  their 
jaws  arc  too  stiff.'^  The  missionaries  also  have  ^eat  difficulty  in 
speaking  it,  and  are  liable  to  make  many  mistakes  wluch  appear  absurd 
to  the  natives. 

Wo  have  seen  that  it  possesses  the  sibilant  sound  of  s,  and  every  one 
of  tlie  words  terminates  with  a  vowel. 

A  separate  dialect  is  appropriate  to  the  chiefs,  all  of  whose  actions, 
the  parts  of  their  boilies,  &c.,  have  different  names  from  those  of  the 
common  people. 

Mnnv  of  the  Samoans  reach  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty  years. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  mortality  among  the  young  children,  whidi 
is  probably  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the  weather.  ,  Those  who  sur- 
vive, grow  up  robust  and  healthy. 

Among  the  diseases  which  afflict  the  adults,  one  of  the  most  usual  is 
a  spinal  affection,  which  results  in  caries  and  produces  humpback.  This 
is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  children  are  cy- 
rietl.  Catarrhs  and  bronchial  disorders,  occasioned  by  the  exposed  life 
of  the  natives,  are  prevalent,  and  a  white  resident  died  of  phthisis 
during  our  stay.  The  dysentery,  as  an  epidemic,  is  unknown,  but 
sporadic  cases  of  it  occur,  occasioned  by  imprudence  in  diet. 

There  is  an  eruptive  comfdaint,  called  ilamea,  which  covers  nuiny  of 
ike  children  under  the  ace  of  ten  years  with  sores,  and  whidi  •eems 
more  particularly  to  attack  the  &ce  and  head.  The  mode  in  which  it 
is  treateil  is  singular :  the  child  is  rubbed  with  the  husks  of  the  oocoa- 
nut,  until  all  the  scabs  are  removed :  a  soft  preparation  of  the  lw»id- 
fmit  is  tJbffOL  applied,  after  which  they  are  washed.    This  c^emlian  is 
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undergone  every  time  they  bathe,  which  is  daily.  When  the  bread- 
fruit is  not  in  season,  a  decoction  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut  is  used 
in  its  place. 

The  elephantiasis  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  men  who  are  past 
the  middle  age ;  and  some  of  the  cases  are  truly  frightful.  There  are 
also  many  instances  in  which  women  are  affected  by  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  cause  the  least  degree  of  pain.  Among  the  reasons  that 
have  been  assigned  for  the  frequency  of  this  disease  are,  the  habit 
of  eating  their  food  without  salt,  and  the  use  of  cocoa-nut  water ;  to 
which  tnay  be  added  exposure  at  night,  and  want  of  sufficient  exercise. 
The  latter  cause,  whether  it  be  capable  of  producing  this  disease  or  not, 
imq[ue8tionably  exists  ;  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of  sitting  for  hours  wilh 
their  legs  bent  under  them,  which  must  cause  a  stagnation  of  healtliy 
circulation.  Laziness,  however,  cannot  bo  ascribed  to  them  as  %  part 
of  their  national  character,  for  they  are  disposed  to  exertion,  and  willing 
to  be  employed.  When,  therefore,  they  have  received  sufficient  instruc- 
tion, and  civilization  has  taught  them  new  wants,  they  will  probably 
become  an  industrious  and  thriving  people. 

Ophthalmia,  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
from  the  sandy  beaches  near  which  all  their  villages  are  built,  is  so 
prevalent,  that,  to  speak  within  bounds,  not  less  uian  a  fifth  ^rt  cC 
the  population  is  affected  with  it.*  In  most  cases  it  was  observed  to 
begin  on  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye,  whence  it  extends  gradually  ovm 
the  pupil,  until  the  sight  is  completely  lost.  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  and  when  it  has  covered  the  ey^ 
that  organ  becomes  enlarged  and  appears  to  project.  From  appear- 
ances it  would  not  be  difficult  to  remove  the  film,  and  thus  cure  the  dis- 
order ;  but  the  natives  have  not  made  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  Seve- 
ral cases  of  total  blindness  arising  from  this  disorder  were  seen. 

The  venereal  disease  does  not  exist  at  Tutuila,  and  is  hardly  known 
in  the  other  islands.  This  serves  to  prove  how  great  a  superiority  this 
island  possesses  over  Tahiti  in  the  chastity  of  its  females,  who  in  gene- 
ral observe  their  marriage  vow  with  strict  fidelity.  T 

Fevers  are  rare,  and  those  of  a  remittent  and  intermittent  type  are 
unknown ;  in  fact,  the  geological  formation  of  these  islands  is  by  no 
means  favorable  to  the  generation  of  the  miasmata  thut  cause  them. 

Among  the  few  curative  means  that  the  natives  do  employ  is  a  sort 
of  shampooing.  This  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  body  and  limbs  with 
the  hands,  at  first  gently,  and  gradually  more  and  more  roughly. 
'Hiese  manipulations  are  applied  as  a  restorative  after  fatigue,  and  to 
alleviate  pain.  For  the  former  purpose  they  are  effectual,  and  often 
abate,  if  they  do  not  remove,  the  latter. 

Among  all  the  Polynesian  islanders,  the  men  of  Samoa  rank,  in  point 
of  personal  appearance,  second  only  to  the  Tongese ;  and  many  speci- 
mens of  manly  beauty  are  to  be  seen  imoiig  them.  As  much  cannot 
DO  said  of  the  women,  who  are  rather  ill-formed  and  stout.  When  very 
young,  however,  some  of  them  are  pretty,  and  their  color  is  light,  being 

*  It  is  80  common  at  Savaii,  that  at  least  one  case  of  blindness,  in  one  or  both  eyes, 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  family. 
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Hittle  darker  than  that  of  a  brunette  or  South  American  Spaniard.  The 
girls  are  lively,  have  a  good  iez{)re8sion  of  countenance,  and,  what  is 
rue  in  Polynesia,  have  some  degree  of  bashfulness. 

The  average  height  of  the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  some  of 
the  chiefs,  whose  limbs  are  well  rounded,  would  be  called  fine-looking 
men  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Their  features  are  not  in  general  prom- 
inent, but  are  well  marked  and  distinct,  and  are  all  referable  to  a  com- 
mon type.  The  nose  is  short  and  wide  at  the  base  ;  the  mouth  large 
and  well  filled  with  white  and  strong  teeth,  with  full  and  well-turned 
IqMi ;  the  eyes  black,  and  pften  large  and  bright ;  the  forehead  narrow 
and  high ;  and  the  cheek-I)ones  prominent.  It  was  observed  that  some 
of  tbem  had  the  eye  turned  up  at  the  outer  comer  like  the  Chinese. 
Of  beard  they  have  but  little,  but  their  hair  is  strong,  straight,  and 
very  %Iack ;  instances,  however,  were  observed,  where  it  had  been 
tamed  to  a  carroty  red,  by  washing  it  with  lime-water  for  the  purpose 
oC  destroying  the  vermin,  (Pediculus  humanus.) 

When  the  islands  were  first  visited,  the  natives  were  represented  as 
ferocious  and  treacherous.  This  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
bloody  conflict  they  had  with  the  boats  of  La  Perouse's  squadron ;  and 
the  opinion  was  kept  up  by  the  just  resentment  they  in  some  cases  mani- 
&8tea  for  wrongs  committed  on  them  by  lawless  visitors.  The  instance 
of  Opotuno,  however,  shows  that  this  idea  of  their  character  is  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  Viewed  in  a  more  favorable  light,  they 
wre,  as  we  found  them,  kind,  good-Jiumored,  intelligent,  fond  of  amuse- 
igfoataj  desirous  of  pleasing,  and  very  hospitable.     Both  sexes  show 

Sat  kindness  and  love  for  their  children,  and  age  is  so  much  respected 
t  only  old  men  are  admitted  to  coimcil.  As  a  shade  on  this  picture, 
they  are  indolent,  covetous,  fickle,  deceitful,  and  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  them.  To  illustrate  these  features  of  their  character  :  the 
first  question  asked  when  a  chief  receives  a  visitor  is,  "  What  present 
will  you  take  V^  for  they  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  bestow 
some  token  of  regard,  and  a  neglect  to  ofier  it  would  be  indecorous. 
This  custom  was  i^Ways  complied  with,  when  any  of  our  officers  visited 
them  ;  and  although  it  was  evident  they  did  not  wish  to  part  vnth  any- 
thing valuable,  their  choicest  possessions  were  exhibited  as  if  for  the 
choice  of  the  stranger.  On  the  refusal  of  their  offered  presents,  great 
joy.  was  always  to  be  observed  in  their  countenance  and  manner,  show- 
ing that  they  rejoiced  in  an  escape  from  loss,  while  they  had  at  the 
same  time  performed  the  prescribed  rites  of  hospitality.  This  risk  be- 
ing over,  they  were  too  happy  to  supply  us  with  cocoa-nuts  and  fruits. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  apparent  liberality  with  which  these  were  fur- 
nished, they  do  it  in  expectation  of  a  full  return.  In  pursuance  of  this 
hospitality,  it  is  the  custom  when  a  stranger  passes  through  a  village 
without  showing  an  intention  to  stop,  to  follow  him  and  offer  food. 

The  Samoans  are  usually  very  inquisitive,  and  it  was  amusing  to  ex- 
dte  their  curiosity.  Among  other  things  mentioned  for  the  purpose 
was,  that  white  men  often  wore  false  teem  and  wigs.  The  latter  prac- 
tice, in  particular,  seemed  strange  to  them,  and  they  called  it  "  thatch- 
ing the  head."     A  terrestrial  globe  was  also  shown  to  some  of  them, 
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whereon  the  position  of  their  islands,  and  their  small  relative  import-* 
ance  was  pointed  out.     This  excited  great  surprise,  for  until  within 
a  few  years  they  had  no  idea  that  there  was  any  country  exdept 
their  own. 

If  the  chiefs  are  liberal  in  their  tenders  of  presents  to  tlieir  visitors, 
they  on  the  other  hand  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  whatever  they  see. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  styled  sturdy  beggars.  One  of  the  most  perse- 
vering in  his  mendicancy,  was  no  less  a  person  than  Vavasa,  the  proud 
and  overbearing  chief  of  Manono.  They  usually  began  with  begmng 
from  the  humblest  individual,  and  ended  with  the  highest ;  and  imm 
they  had  obtained  all  they  could,  would  go  over  the  ^de  of  the  ship 
ridiculing  our  folly  for  giving  so  much. 

Old  Pea,  by  way  of  excusing  himself,  when  charged  with  beinff  a 
great  beggar,  said  he  did  not  keep  any  thing  he  got  for  himself;  tnat 
it  was  the  Samoan  fasliion  always  to  ask  for  every  thing  he  saw*  It 
mattered  not  if  his  request  was  refused,  he  was  as  content  as  if  he  ob- 
tained what  he  desired,  but  he  said  he  should  have  blamed  himself  if  he 
had  not  asked. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  are  more  evi- 
dent among  the  Samoans  than  at  Tahiti.  The  spread  of  the  gospel  has 
not  been  opposed  by  evil  habits  of  the  same  inveterate  character,  and 
the  natives  of  this  group  have  been  more  easily  reclaimed  from  their 
vices  than  those  of  the  Society  Islands.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
^  success  of  the  missionaries  has  arisen  from  the  presence  of  a  few  aban-p 
doned  white  men,  who  attach  themselves  to  the  heathen  chiefs.  Thfljy 
opposition,  although  injurious  to  the  missionary  cause,  yields  little  ben- 
efit to  tliemselves,  for  of  every  thing  they  acquire,  the  chief  under 
whose  pro^tection  they  are  takes  half;  and  although  no  opposition  is 
ever  made  to  their  departure  from  the  islands,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  take  any  tjiing  with  them.  The  vices  of  these  men  excite  the  disgust 
of  the  more  well-disposed  of  the  natives,  who  often  express  their  aston- 
ishment at  their  ignorance  of  sacred  subjects,  and  ask  if  it  be  possible 
that  such  men  can  have  been  brought  up  m  a  civilizea  community.  The 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity  is  related  to  have  occurred  in  the 
following  manner.  Some  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries,  a 
vessel  was  wrecked  upon  the  island  of  Upolu,  and  her  cargo  seized  upon 
by  the  natives,  many  of  whom,  even  to  the  present  day,  regret  that  they 
did  not  then  understand  what  riches  were  placed  at  their  disposal. 
Their  mode  of  treating  the  prize  was  farcical  in  the  extreme ;  pipes 
were  made  out  of  candlesticks,  clothing  was  thrown  away  as  valueless, 
and  many  injured  themselves  with  the  fire-arms.  The  crew  were  well 
treated  and  fed  for  a  long  time,  although  the  natives  were  greatly  aston- 
ished at  the  quantities  of  pigs  required  for  their  support,  and  enter- 
tained fears  lest  they  should  breed  a  famine  in  the  land.  The  captain 
advised  his  crew  to  turn  missionaries,  and  set  them  the  example  him- 
self. He  met  with  much  success,  and  succeeded  in  building  several 
churches,  until,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  English  missionaries,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  assumed  occupation.  It  is  not  probable  that 
even  the  captain  was  deeply  versed  in  religious  knowledge,  and  very 
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certain  that  the  crew  could  not  have  been ;  but  their  success  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  great  veneration  with  which  white  men  were  at 
finft  regarded^  by  the  Samoans.  They  looked  upon  them  as  a  sort  of 
spirit,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  hurt  or  kill ;  and  the  ships  first  seen 
off  the  coast  were  considered  as  heavenly  messengers,  prognosticating 
some  dreadful  calamity.  The  bad  conduct  of  their  nautical  visitors  has 
destroyed  this  reverence,  and  foreigners  generally  no  longer  meet  the 
kind  welcome  they  formerly  received.  This  observation  does  not  apply 
to  the  missionaries,  who  receive  all  the  honor  that  is  due  to  their  good 
intention,  of  which  the  natives  are  fully  aware.* 

The  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  those  of  the  British  Board  reached 
these  islands  about  the  same  time,  or  the  former  were  perhaps  the  first 
to  arrive.  The  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  tenets,  and  the  number  of 
their  followers,  increased  rapidly  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Turner.  Difficulties,  however,  arose  between  the  two  parties  of 
missionaries,  which  were  finally  adjusted  between  the  two  boards  in 
London,  and  the  Wesleyans  abandoned  this  field  for  that  of  the  Feejee 
Group.  This  arrangement  was  amicably  made,  and  I  heard  of  only 
one  individual  on  either  side  who  showed  an  uncharitable  spirit  towards 
fair  fellow-laborers  of  the  other  party.  In  spite  of  the  removal  of  the 
Wnlayans,  there  is  still  a  large  number  of  the  natives  who  adhere  to 
die  tenets  and  forms  taught  them  by  Mr.  Turner,  and  still  retain 
a  strong  attachment  to  him. 

The  missionaries  were  from  the  very  first  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  most  powerful  chiefs,  and  have  never  received  either  insult  or 
injary  from  any  of  the  natives.  They  have  established  schools  in  many 
of  the  villages,  but  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  native  teachers* 

A  printing-press  has  also  been  established  at  Upoluj  and  rapid  pro- 
gress is  making  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  of  which  some  por- 
tions are  already  published.  Many  publications  have  issued  from  this 
press :  among  them  I  regretted  to  observe  a  small  tract  containing  a 
violent  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  sight  of  this  surprised 
me,  as  it  contradieted  the  opinion  I  had  formed,  from  my  intercourse 
with  the  missionaries,  of  their  liberality  and  freedom  from  intolerance. 
The  sole  object  of  the  tract  was  to  prepossess  the  minds  of  the  natives 
against  the  missionaries  of  the  Papal  Church,  in  case  they  should  visit 
these  islands.  This  struck  me  as  being  at  variance  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  an  opin- 
ion that  the  tract  was  calculated  to  do  much  harm. 

The  labors  of  the  English  missionaries  have  been  much  aided  by  na- 
tive assistants,  who  have  been  both  industrious  and  successful;  and 
among  them  those  of  Raratonga  have  the  merit  of  having  led  the  way. 
They  have  acted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  was  loud 
in  praise  of  their  exertions.  I  witnessed  a  most  interesting  meetmg  of 
these  native  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  nine  from  tneir 
number  to  accompany  Mr.  Williams  to  the  New  Hebrides,  which  has 

*  All  the  natives  have  some  knowledge  of  Captain  Ckx)k»  derived  from  their  commo- 
Dication  with  the  Friendly  letlands. 
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perhaps  left  a  more  deep  impression  on  mj  mind  from  the  melancholy 
result  of  that  attempted  mission. 

Great  anxiety  was  exhibited  by  the  candidates ;  and  I  haye  ne^er 
seen  a  more  proper  state  of  feeling,  or  listened  to  more  correct  senti- 
ments, than  were  expressed  on  this  occasion.  All  appeared  devoted  to 
their  calling,  and  some  appeared  quite  eloquent.  After  the  choice  was 
announced,  tiiose  upon  whom  it  had  fallen  manifested  a  cheerful  but  not 
unbecoming  triumph,  while  the  rejected  candidates  were  evidently 
grieved  and  disappointed.  The  former  were  now  invested  with  new  ap- 
parel, which,  although  no  more  than  a  striped  cotton  shirt,*  gave  them 
an  air  of  consequence  among  their  brethren,  which  was  amusing  to  UBy 
who  could  draw  comparisons  between  this  simple  garment  and  proudor 
kinds  of  canonicals. 

Each  of  the  resident  missionaries  now  delivered  a  long  harangae, 
which  was  replied  to  by  one  of  the  selected.  The  subjects  of  these 
discourses  were,  on  the  one  hand,  advice  in  reference  to  the  duties  about 
to  be  entered  upon,  and  on  the  other,  a  recognition  of  the  weight  of  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  successful  candidates. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  those  selected  for  the  new  mission  were  fine-look- 
ins  men,  and  they  were  chosen  out  of  many  applicants,  for  their  steadj 
habits  and  strict  moral  conduct.  The  term  of  their  engagement  on- the 
new  duty  was  three  years,  after  which  they  were  to  return  to  tluir 
wives  and  children. 

The  extent  and  influence  of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  may  be  beat 
understood  by  a  comparison  between  the  whole  population  of  the  islandt 
with  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity  and  attend 
the  schools. 

The  entire  population  of  the  group  is  estimated  at  56,600,  of  whom 
14,850  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  12,300  attend  the  schools* 
These  numbers  are  thus  distributed : 


Ifllands. 

Population. 

Profeaaors  of 
CbrMtiaoitf. 

Pupils. 

Eastern  Group,     . 
Tutuila  .... 
Opolu     .... 
Savaii     .... 
Manono      .     .     • 
Apolima      •     .     . 

2,000 

8,000 

25,000 

20,000 

1,100 

500 

150 

2,200 

8,000 

4,000 

400 

100 

150 

1,900 

6,200 

3,700 

230 

120 

Total 

66,600 

14,850 

12,300 

The  whole  number  of  foreign  missionaries  is  eleven,  of  whom  one  re- 
sides in  Tutuila,  six  in  Upolu,  three  in  Savaii,  and  one  in  Manono. 

The  number  of  native  teachers  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  of 
whom  five  are  in  the  Eastern  Group,  thirty-one  in  Tutuila,  fifty  in 
Upolu,  thirty-six  in  Savaii,  twelve  in  Manono,  and  four  in  Apolima. 

♦  This  ^rment  is  the  only  remuneration  that  they  receive  during  each  year  from  the 
mifldooary  fuods,  and  with  it  they  feel  themselTee  well  requited. 
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Besides  those  counted  as  having  actually  embraced  Christianity,  it  is 
said  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  belong  to  the  Cliristian 
party. 

Of  those  who  attend  the  schools,  about  ten  thousand  read,  and  this 
newly  introduced  habit  has  of  course  made  a  very  great  change  in  the 
habits  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  but  the  nun^ber  of  heathen  still  left 
is  sufficient  to  furnish  an  idea  of  their  original  manners  and  customs, 
which  will  in  a  few  years  be  either  entirely  lost,  or  so  modified  by  the 
spread  of  the  Grospel,  as  to  change  their  character  entirely.  The  rapid- 
ity with  which  this  change  is  going  on,  rendered  it  desirable  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  pristine  manners  of 
this  people. 

As  respects  their  ancient  religion,  we  have  obtained  the  following 
particulars  of  the  heathens.  They  acknowledge  one  great  god,  whom 
they  call  Tangaloa-lagi,  but  pay  less  worship  to  him  than  to  their  war- 
gods,  Tamafaiga,  Sinleo,  and  Onafanua.  The  first  entices  them  to  war, 
the  second  leads  them  to  it,  and  the  third  is  a  female  goddess,  who  en- 
courages  them  to  fight. 

Mafuie  is  their  god  of  earthquakes,  who  was  deemed  to  possess  great 
power,  but  has,  according  to  the  Samoans,  lost  much  of  it.  The  way 
in  which  they  say  this  occurred  is  as  follows  :  One  Talago,  who  pos- 
sessed a  charm  capable  of  causing  the  earth  to  divide,  coming  to  a  well- 
known  spot,  cried,  "  Rock,  divide !  I  am  Talago  ;  come  to  work  !"  The 
earth  separating  at  his  command,  he  went  down  to  cultivate  his  taro- 
pfttch.  His  son,  whose  name  was  Tiitii,  became  acquainted  with  the 
dharm,  and  watching  his  father,  saw  him  descend,  and  the  earth  close 
after  him.  At  the  same  spot,  Tiitii  said,  "  Rock,  divide !  I  am  Talago ; 
come  to  work !"  The  rock  did  not  open,  but  on  repeating  the  words  and 
stamping  his  foot  violently,  the  earth  separated,  and  he  descended. 
Being  a  youn^  man,  he  made  a  great  noise  and  bustle,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  his  father  to  be  quiet,  lest  Mafuie  would  hear  him.  The 
son  then  asked,  "  Who  is  Mafuie,  that  I  should  be  afraid  of  him  V^ 
Observing  smoke  at  a  distance,  he  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  Talago 
said,  "  It  is  Mafuie  heating  his  oven.''  Tiitii  dctermiiied  to  go  and 
see,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  and  met  Mafuie, 
who  inquired  who  he  was.  "  Are  you  a  planter  of  taro,  a  builder,  or 
a  twister  of  ropes  ?"  ^^  I  am  a  twister  of  ropes,"  said  Tiitii ;  "give  me 
your  arm,  and  I  shall  show  you."  So  taking  the  arm  of  Mafuie,  he 
twisted  it  off  in  a  moment.  Such  a  practical  illustration  of  his  powers 
soon  made  Mafuie  cry  out,  "  Na  fia  ola,  na  fia  ola !" — I  desire  to  live, 
I  desire  to  live  !  Tiitii  then  took  pity  upon  him,  and  let  him  go.  The 
natives,  on  feeling  an  earthquake,  exclaim,  "  Thanks  that  Mafuie  has 
but  one  arm  !  if  he  had  two  he  would  shake  the  earth  to  pieces." 

The  god  Salefu  supports  the  earth.  They  have  likewise  Mesua, 
Faana,  Tinitini,  Lamamau,  who  are  gods  of  lightning,  rain,  whirlwinds, 
&o.  These  gods  are  said  to  reside  on  an  island  to  the  westward,  from 
which  quarter  their  bad  weather  usually  comes. 

They  had,  likewise,  many  inferior  gods,  who  watched  over  particular 
districts.     These  various  gods  owned  certain  animals,  reptiles,  fish- 
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and  birds.  In  some  few  districts  inanimate  objects  were  worshipped, 
thus :  a  branch  of  bamboo,  with  a  bunch  of  cocoa-nut  fibres  tied  on  the 
top,  was  worshipped  in  Manono,  They  also  had  carved  blocks  of  wood 
and  stone  erected  in  memory  of  dead  chiefs,  which  they  worshipped. 

The  account  they  give  of  the  creation  of  their  island  is  as  follows : 

Tangaloa,  their  great  god,  who  lives  in  the  slgr,  sent  down  the  bird 
Tuli,  (a  kind  of  snipe,)  his  daughter,  to  look  what  was  below.  She 
reported  to  her  father  that  she  saw  nothing  but  sea.  Tangaloa  then 
rolled  a  stone  from  heaven,  which  became  the  island  of  Savaii,  and  an- 
other which  produced  Upolu,  and  the  same  for  the  others. 

This  did  not  suit  Tuli,  who  returned  to  ask  for  inhabitants.  He  gave 
her  orders  to  plant  the  wild  vines,  (fuefue,)  which,  after  growing,  were 
ordered  by  him  to  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  into  heaps,  from  which 
worms  were  produced.  Then  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  become 
human.  Spirits  were  accordingly  sent  to  them  by  Tuli,  and  the  worms 
became  man  and  woman. 

Their  notions  of  a  future  existence  are  quite  vague.  They  believe, 
however,  in  a  happy  future  state,  where  everything  good  is  provided. 
Some  sar  that  it  is  on  their  own  island,  others  on  distant  islands,  and  for 
the  chiefs  at  the  residence  of  the  gods  on  Pulotu,  an  island  to  the  westward. 
They  also  believe  that  the  spirit  goes  there  immediately  after  death; 
that  in  these  places  it  never  rains  ;  that  they  eat  and  drink  there  with- 
out labor,  and  are  waited  upon  by  the  most  beautiful  women,  who  are 
always  young,  or,  as  a  chief  expressed  it  to  one  of  our  oflScers,  "  whose 
breasts  never  hang  down." 

The  spirits,  according  to  their  belief,  often  come  down  to  wand^ 
about  at  night  around  their  former  dwellings  ;  some  spirits  are  believed 
to  die,  while  others  are  immortal ;  some  dwell  in  subterranean  abodes, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  gods.  Some  persons  believe  that  after  death  they 
become  "  aitus,"  or  inferior  gods. 

They  believed  in  many  omens,  which  were  carefully  watched.  If  the 
black  stork,  called  matuu,  flew  before  them  on  a  war  expedition,  in  the 
direction  they  were  going,  they  deemed  it  betokened  success  ;  but  if  in 
any  other  direction,  it  was  an  ill  omen.  If  a  dim  moon,  or  very  bright 
starlight,  or  comet  were  observed,  it  always  indicated  the  death  of  a 
chief ;  and  a  rainbow  was  a  sign  of  war. 

The  squeaking  of  rats  was  an  unfortunate  omen.  Sneezing  was  also 
considered  unlucky  ;  if  any  one  of  9  party  sneezed  on  a  journey,  their 
further  progress  was  postponed. 

I  was  told  that  the  Samoans  have  a  great  dread  of  being  abroad  in 
the  dark,  and  that  when  obliged  to  pass  about  their  villages  by  night, 
they  use  flambeaux  made  of  the  dried  stalks  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  to 
light  them  on  their  way.  This  fear  is  partly  owing  to  superstition, 
which  makes  them  fearful  of  encountering  some  spirit  or  aitu,  with 
which  their  imaginations  people  the  groves,  springs,  rocks,  trees,  &c. 
They  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  making  a  feast  for  the  king's  aitu, 
when  a  number  of  pigs  are  prepared,  and  a  quantity  of  tare,  fruit,  &o. 
is  gathered.      The  portion  for  the  aitu  is  placed  near  his  supposed 
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4lwoIIin|?-pIacc,  and  the  dependants  and  others  enjoy  themselves  on  the 
remaiiLder. 

They  were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  presenting  their  first  fruits  to 
tho  aitas  and  chiefs.  This  custom  still  continues  among  the  heathen, 
but  tho  Christian  party  present  theirs  to  the  missionaries.  The  cere- 
mony usually  takes  place  in  January  or  February.  In  drinking  ava, 
the  first  cup  was  always  presented  to  the  gods. 

There  is  an  account  of  a  lar^  lizard  which  dwells  on  the  south  side 
of  tho  island,  and  is  worshipped  as  an  aitu.  The  descriptioh  given  of 
it  makes  it  two  fatlioms  long  and  as  large  round  as  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  with 
huge  scales,  and  a  mouth  filled  with  sharp  teeth.  It  is  said  to  dwell  in 
a  stream  near  Safata,  into  which  tlio  natives  freauently  throw  meat. 
Some  of  tliom  declare  that  they  have  seen  him,  ana  that  he  has  dwelt 
there  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  however,  that  they  should  have  tliis  tradition  ; 
and  this  circumstance  afibnls  an  additional  proof  that  they  have  had 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Tonga,  or  Friendly  Islands,  where  a  sim- 
ilar tradition  is  spoken  of  in  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands. 

Among  their  other  superstitions  is  that  of  a  malignant  spirit  that  re- 
udea  in  Uie  vicinity  of  Apolima,  in  the  shape  of  an  enormous  eel,  of  from 
six  to  ten  fathoms  long,  and  large  in  proportion,  which  attacks  canoes 
and  drags  tliem  down. 

A  story  is  told  that  is  said  to  have  happened  only  a  few  years  ago. 
While  two  natives  of  Manono  were  swimming  across  the  channel  in  3ie 
reef,  they  wore  drownoil  in  the  sight  of  many  others ;  immediately  a 
large  eanoo  was  mannei),  antl  went  in  quest  of  them  ;  the  crew  of  tins 
eanoo  euomuitenHl  tlio  monster,  and  woundeil  it.  The  canoe  was  upset^ 
and,  although  a  few  saveil  themselves  by  swimming  to  flie  shore,  the 

S eater  jvart  of  them  were  destroyeil.  When  a:^ked  if  it  was  not  a 
ark,  (of  which  they  have  two  kinds,  the  tanifa,  or  great  white  shark, 
ami  tho  masi,  or  small  blue  one,)  they  replied,  it  was  a  monstrous  past. 
which  is  tho  name  applioil  to  the  nmroena  or  conger  eel. 

Thoir  dances  and  other  amusements  are  in  a  great  degree  abolished, 
but  they  are  still  practiseil  in  the  heathen  villages :  and  even  tho  Chris- 
tian ^x^nion  may  still  be  inducoil  to  exhibit  the  former,  which  they  call 
xiwr.  The  nuxlo  of  |H>rforming  it  difiers  from  that  of  the  Tahitians, 
but  is,  like  it,  lasi*ivious ;  and  neither  of  them  would  be  callo^l  ilamvs 
in  wir  s<niso  of  tho  term,  Tho  danoo  is  usually  perform. d  by  vc»ui." 
girls,  who  stand  up  In^fon^  tho  audioiioo,  throwing  their  arms,  leg/,  f«:. 
and  hands  in  luimorous  strange  atitudos,  which  are  anvthin^  ^.ut  gract- 
fah  Tho  others  who  are  present  sinsr  amusing  wonls.  in  two  or  itreo 
parts,  >*hilo  a  thin!  or  fourth  p;irt  is  \opt  up  in  a  c»:ar>e  pTir.t  or  gut- 
tural s^nuul,  in  the  bass  clef.  Tho  wonls  are  ecu. prised  in  short  sce- 
teiMX"^,  oaoh  of  which  finishes  suddenly  with  a  staccato  n«:te,  mad.  a 
vMont  i^^turv. 

Tho  ilanoo  of  the  girls  at  I'polu  conasted  entirely  of  mctiocs  of  ike 
body,  ainl  w^ji  s<>  indelicate  as  to  prwlnce  itsgusi.  The  or  an:  wt^tfh 
accompauioil  it  was  sung  with  a  high  vwce,  and  thn?^  or  four  wcmtn 
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were  employed  in  beating  time  on  the  mats  with,  short  sticks,  in  which 
most  of  the  spectators  joined  with  their  hands.  In  all  cases  they  kept 
time  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 

The  Samoan  drum  is  made  of  a  part  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out ;  they 
have  also  an  instrument  foimed  of  a  loose  slat  fitted  into  a  board,  on 
which  they  beat  time  with  two  sticks.  Their  flute,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  is  made  of  bamboo,  as  are  also  their  pipes,  which  resemble 
those  of  Pan. 

The  dances  of  the  men  are  by  no  means  indecorous.  Those  who 
perform  them  vary  in  number  from  two  to  a  dozen,  and  are  divided  into 
two  parties.      These  parties  alternately  advance  and  retreat,  which 

S>es  an  appearance  of  animation.  Clappmg  their  hands,  swingii^ 
em  to  and  fro,  or  clasping  them  over  their  heads,  they  follow  eadi 
other  in  a  circle,  leaping  up  and  down,  and  turning  suddenly  around, 
keeping  time  to  the  music.  The  dances  continue  a  considerable  time, 
and  end  with  a  sudden  clap  of  the  hands  and  a  simultaneous  shout. 

The  song  is  usually  extemporaneous,  relating  to  some  recent  occur- 
rence.    The  following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  them  : 

The  Papalangi  has  come  to  Samoa, 

The  Papalan)^  has  come  to  Vaiusu, 

Let  us  all  go  down  to  the  spring.^ 

The  PapalaDgi  is  fond  of  the  Siva. 

Where  is  the  pig  f    Where  is  the  £Eittened  fowl  ? 

The  Papalangi  cannot  join  in  the  Siva. 

Kindle  up  a  bright  bUizel     Where  are  the  virgins? 

I  am  going  to  get  some  cocoa-nut^. 

Look  at  tins  Samoan,  how  finely  he  dances ! 

These  dances  are  usually  performed  in  the  fale-tele,  where  strangers 
arc  entertained.  The  inhabitants  and  their  guests  occupy  different  ends 
of  the  building,  and  alternately  keep  up  the  dancing  and  singinff* 
Through  the  latter  all  the  news  is  made  known,  occurrences  related, 
and  inquiries  made  and  answered. 

Besides  these  dances,  there  are  various  games.  One  of  these,  called 
"  lupe,"  is  played  by  two  persons,  who  sit  opposite  each  other.  One 
of  them  presents  his  closed  fist  to  his  opponent,  and  then  rapidly  holds 
up  one,  two,  three,  or  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb,  striking  the  back 
of  his  hand  on  the  mat  at  the  same  time.  If  his  opponent  fails  of  in- 
stantly holding  up  a  like  number  of  fingers,  ho  loses  a  point,  and  ten 
points  finish  the  game. 

"  Lafo  litupa'^is  also  played  by  two  persons,  who  place  about  fifty 
beans  of  the  Mimosa  scandium  before  them  ;  then  taking  up  four  at  a 
time,  they  throw  them  up  in  the  air,  and  catch  them  on  the  back  of  the 
hand ;  the  player  who  catches  a  hundred  soonest  is  the  winner. 

Tuae-fua  :  this  is  played  by  five  or  six  persons.  It  resembles  the 
sport  of  the  Chinese  jugglers  with  iron  balls.  The  first  player  some- 
times takes  as  many  as  eight  oranges,  throwing  them  successively  into 
the  air,  and  endeavors  to  keep  the  whole  m  motion  at  once.  They  are 
very  dextrous  at  this ;  if  they  miss  three  times  the  game  is  lost. 

Toi-muri  affords  the  natives  much  amusement.     Any  number  of  per- 
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sons  may  play  at  it.  They  seat  themselves  in  a  circle,  and  divide  into 
two  parties.  An  orange  is  suspended  from  above,  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  each  person  is  supplied  with  a  small  sharp-pointed  stick. 
The  orange  is  swung  round,  and  as  it  passes,  each  one  endeavors  to 
pierce  it,  some  with  ^eat  eagerness,  others  quite  calmly,  and  others 
again  with  a  wary  coomess,  all  of  which  affords  much  amusement  to  the 
by-standers.  The  party  wins  who  first  succeeds  in  fairly  hitting  the 
orange  fifty  times. 

It  is  played  for  mats,  trinkets,  &c.,  but  more  generally  for  a  baked 
pig,  which  is  eaten  when  the  play  is  over. 

Litia :  this  is  a  general  sport,  sometimes  whole  villages  playing 
against  each  other ;  it  is  in  fact  an  exercise  in  spear-throwing.  Two 
parties  furnish  themselves  with  light  sticks  of  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus, 
about  eight  or  ten  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  a  finger.  The  bark  is 
stripped  off,  which  makes  mem  very  light.  The  two  parties  arrange 
themselves  in  a  line,  and  strive  to  throw  these  as  far  as  possible  ;  the 
party  which  succeeds  in  throwing  fifty  the  furthest  wins  the  came.  The 
usual  distance  to  which  they  are  thrown  is  about  forty  yards,  and  one 
would  conceive  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  thrown  so  far.     A 

rd  feast  usually  terminates  the  sport,  which  the  losing  party  pays 

"  Lafe ''  is  a  game  confined  to  the  chiefs,  who  play  it  for  pastime. 
Four  persons  sit  at  the  comers  of  a  mat,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  in 
whose  centre  is  placed  another  of  ten  inches  square ;  the  persons  at 
opposite  comers  are  partners  ;  each  party  is  provided  with  five  circular 
pieces  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  from  two  inches  in  diameter  to  half  a  cocoa- 
nut.  The  first  player  lays  his  smallest  piece  on  the  little  mat,  and  his 
opponent  tries  to  knock  it  off,  and  leave  his  own  in  its  place.  Each  in 
his  turn  endeavors  to  knock  his  opponent's  pieces  off.  The  party  which 
first  succeeds  in  knocking  his  opponent's  pieces  off  one  hundred  times, 
wins  the  game.  The  pieces  of  cocoa-nut  are  finely  polished  and  carved 
with  a  variety  of  devices. 

There  is  no  ceremony  at  births,  or  indeed  any  inconvenience.  The 
mother  generally  proceeds  immediately  to  the  spring,  bathes  and  washes 
her  infant,  and  at  the  same  time  her  usual  occupations  are  resumed. 
The  naming  of  the  child  frequently  takes  place  some  time  before  its 
birth,  for  sex  makes  no  difference  in  the  names,  which  are  given  indis- 
criminately to  males  and  females. 

The  motliers  often  suckle  their  children  until  they  are  six  years  old ; 
and  I  was  told  of  an  instance  where  a  woman  gave  nourishment  to  three 
children  of  different  ages  at  once,  the  eldest  removing  the  youngest 
sometimes  by  force  from  the  mother's  breast. 

It  is  their  practice  to  wash  the  children  frequently  in  the  fresh-water 
streams. 

When  a  native  wishes  to  get  a  wife,  the  consent  of  the  chief  is  first 
obtained.  Then  he  takes  a  oasket  of  bread-fruit,  and  offers  it  to  the 
girl  of  his  choice.  His  suit  is  considered  as  accepted  if  she  partakes 
of  it.  He  must  then  pay  her  parents  a  certain  price  for  her,  which 
varies  with  the  station  and  ability  of  the  parties.    A  chiers  daughter 
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is  valued  high,  viz :  at  half  a  dozen  hatchets  and  as  many  fathoms  of 
cloth. 

Another  mode  of  courtship  is  to  go  to  the  house  of  tlie  object  of  at- 
tachment or  desire,  and  be  entertained.  If  the  family  show  a  friendly 
feeling  towards  the  young  man  and  eat  with  him,  his  addresses  are  favor- 
ably received.  The  formal  offer  is  made  by  a  large  present  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  female,  which  being  accepted,  the  match  is  made,  and  if  re- 
fused, the  courtship  is  at  an  end.  The  parents  expect  tlieir  children 
to  abide  by  their  decision.  The  "  Malo"  party  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  wives  from  their  conquered  enemies  when  they  thought  proper. 
At  a  marriage  ceremony  a  great  feast  is  made,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
chiePs. 

A  man  is  at  liberty  to  repudiate  his  wife  and  marry  again  on  certain 
conditions,  but  the  woman  cannot  leave  her  husband  without  his  consent. 

Adultery  was  formerly  punished  with  death,  and  is  very  seldom  com- 
mitted. Among  single  women,  intercourse  with  a  Samoan  before  mar- 
riage is  a  reproach,  but  not  with  transient  foreigners. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  parents  to  make  a  present  of  their  chil- 
dren to  chiefs  or  others,  who  adopt  the  child  as  their  own,  and  treat  it 
ever  after  as  such.  After  it  is  grown  up,  one-half  of  its  earnings  goes 
to  its  adopted  parent.  This  custom  gives  the  chiefs  many  adopted 
children  of  both  sexes,  who  continue  to  live  with  them,  and  are  in  all 
respects  treated  as  their  own ;  and  spreads  their  connections  far  and 
wide. 

In  their  burials  at  Upolu,  they  have  but  little  ceremony.  ITie  body 
is  enveloped  in  many  folds  of  tapa,  and  deposited,  as  has  already  beea 
described  at  Tutuila,  with  the  ti  planted  around.  No  utensils,  arms, 
&c.,  are  deposited  with  the  bodies ;  for,  according  to  their  belief,  they 
have  these  things  provided  for  them  in  tlieir  Elysium.  A  feast  is  macCe 
for  the  attendants,  consisting  of  pigs,  taro,  bread-fruit,  &c. ;  presents 
are  made  by  all  the  relatives  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  if  the 
family  can  afford  it,  a  small  canoe  is  procured  for  a  coflSn.  After  the 
body  has  lain  in  the  grave  some  time,  they  take  up  the  skull  and  place 
it  in  a  box  in  their  houses.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is  to  prevent 
their  enemies  from  possessing  themselves  of  it,  for  it  was  a  custom  in 
their  wars  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  grave.  We  heard  that  a  few 
of  the  bodies  of  chiefs  had  been  preserved  by  oil  and  heat ;  and  the 
missionaries  informed  me  that  they  had  seen  the  bodies  of  ^ose  who 
died  thirty  or  forty  years  before,  preserved  in  this  manner. 

Their  mode  of  showing  their  met  is  to  bum  themselves  to  blisters, 
(forming  indelible  marksT)  with  little  rolls  of  twisted  tapa,  which,  on 
being  lighted,  soon  produced  a  coal.  They  also  scratch  their  bodtos. 
The  females  are  said  (in  token  of  affliction  for  deceased  friends)  to  have 
pricked  holes  in  the  corpse,  and  sucked  out  the  fluids.  All  these  prac- 
tices may  be  now  said  to  be  passing  away,  and  are  almost  obliterated. 

There  is  already  a  very  great  oSfference,  not  only  in  dress  but  in 
appearance,  between  those  who  have  adopted  Christianity,  and  those 
w^ho  adhere  to  heathenism.  The  latter  have  a  wild  look,  to  which  their 
long  hair,  tied  in  a  bunch  behind^  adds  not  a  little ;  and  when  going  tc^ 
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a  confasion,  vliicli  increases  their  Bavage 


war  they  let  it  hang  down  i 
appearance. 

On  the  other  hnnd,  tho  ChriettaDS 
crop  their  hair  short — a  fashion  intro- 
dnced  by  the  missionaries. 

Tho  hair  of  the  children  is  crimped 
close,  except  a  lock  on  each  side  <a  the 
head.  The  manners  of  the  people  in 
the  Christian  and  heathen  viUageB  are 
88  different  aa  their  appearance.  In 
the  latter  no  schools  are  seen,  nor  any 
of  the  incipient  marks  of  civilization. 
Their  reception  of  strangers  in  the 
Christian  villages  is  always  kind  and 
hospitable,  although,  as  has  been  stated, 
a  return  is  looked  for.  Among  the 
heathen,  the  maimer  of  reception  cannot 
be  counted  upon  with  certainty,  for 
they  at  one  time  welcome  their  visitors 
ynta  cordiality,  and  at  another  are  rude,  insolent,  and  anxious  to  obtain 
all  the  BtraDgcra  possess.  When  in  good  humor,  they  entertain  their 
guests  with  the  lascivious  dauces  to  have  described,  performed  by 
native  g'l''^-  Their  whole  manner  and  conduct  ore  so  different  from 
-  those  of  villages  withiA  a  short  distance  of  them,  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  latter  by  tiio  instruction  of  the  misaionaries,  appears  almost 
miraculous. 


In  the  heathen  villages  the  dress  of  the  Samoans  is  to  be  seen  in  ita 
,  primitive  stinplicity.     It  is  no  more  than  the  titi,  whicit  is  a  short  aprou 
and  girdle  of  the  leaves  of  the  ti,  (Draesena,)  tied  around  the  loins  and 
falling  down  to  the  thighs.     The  women  besmear  themselves  with  cocoa- 
nut  ou  mixed  with,  turmeric,  which  gives  them  a  shining  yellow  tint,  that 
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is  oomndered  as  a  beantv ;  on  each  breast  is  a  spot  of  nddiah  brown, 
of  a  singular  shape,  and  of  Tarious  sixes,  from  that  of  a  dollar  to  that 
of  a  d(issert-plat«.  They  do  not  show  the  Icaat  sign  of  feminine  bash- 
fulnesB,  while  those  of  the  Christian  villages  cover  their  bosoms,  and 
exhibit  as  much  modesty  of  those  of  any  country. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  droBS  of  the  natives  has  undergone 
much  cliange ;  the  titi  has  been  increased  in  length,  and  extends  all 
round  the  body ;  it  has  a  neat  and  pretW  effect  wuen  first  put  on,  but 
requires  renewing  often,  as  the  leaves  wilt  in  a  few  days ;  this  garment 
is  well  adapted  to  the  climate,  being  cool,  and  the  necessity  of  frequent 
change  insures  cleanliness. 

The  Wcsleyan  missionaries  from  the  Friendly  Islands  have  intro- 
duced die  siapo,  of  Tonga,  which  has  now  come  mto  common  use.  It 
is  soft,  pliable,  and  not  glazed,  niid  is  principally  used  as  a  wrapper, 
after  the  manner  of  the  pareu  of  the  Tahiti  Istandera.  A  piece  of  cot- 
ton cloth  is  usually  worn  by  the  chiefs  as  a  aiapo. 

The  maro  is  worn  when  ehgagcd  in  active  exorcise,  or  in  war,  as 
being  less  cumbrous.  The  women  often  wear  a  beautifully  whitB 
shaggy  mat,  (ie  sina,)  hanging  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  It  is  woven 
by  hand  from  the  fine  threads  of  the  hibiscus ;  they  also  sometimes 
wear  wrappers  of  the  siapo  form,  and  the  tiputa,  a  kind  of  poncho,  of  the 
same  material,  after  the  old  fashion  of  the  Tahitians,  which  is  more  becom- 
ing than  the  loose  gown  introduced  into  that  island  by  the  missionaries. 

There  is  another  kind  of  mat,  of  very  fine  texture,  worn  on  great 
occasions,  and  used  in  their  dances  sa  a  kind  of  cloak.  It  is  ornamented 
with  a  border  of  red  feathers.  This  is  the  most  valuable  property  they 
possess,  for  they  cost  much  pains  to  the  manufacturers,  and  arc  often 
a  year  or  eighteen  months  in  their  hands. 

In  the  way  of  ornaments  they  use  but  few.  The  men  nsually  wear 
a  shell  (the  ovula)  suspended  around  the  neck  by  a  string. 

Tattooing,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  ap- 

fearaTice,  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  dress, 
t  is  performed  by  persons  who  make  it  a  reg- 
ular business.  The  age  at  which  it  takes 
place  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  is  usu- 
ally considered  the  initiation  to  manhood.  The 
usual  coloring  matter  is  obtained  from  the 
kernel  of  the  candle-nut.  Tattooing  is  here 
called  ta-ta-tau,  and  is  tastefully  drawn.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  it.  It  is  expensive 
to  the  family,  for  the  operator  always  receives 
a  high  price  for  his  labor,  consisting  of  the 
finest  mats,  siapo,  and  other  property,  as  agreed 
upon  before  the  operation  is  begun.  The  in- 
strument Ufcd  is  made  of  bone,  sharp  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb,  and  requires  but  a  slight  blow 
to  enter  the  skin.  The  part  tattooed  on  the 
males  is  from  the  loina  to  the  thighs,  but  the 
Wffi&en  have  only  a  few  lines  on  their  handa  and  bodies. 
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Their  hair  formerly  occupied  much  of  their  attention,  as  it  does  still 
that  of  the  heathen,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  wear  it  long,  and  have  it 
nicely  combed  and  twisted  up  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
females  frequently  used  to  wear  a  wreath  of  flowers,  which  gave  them 
a  picturesque  and  pleasant  appearance ;  but  the  use  of  flowers  as  orna- 
ments has  been  interdicted  by  the  missionary  teachers. 

The  articles  of  which  their  dress  is  composed  are  manufactured  by 
the  females,  who  are  exceedingly  industrious.  The  common  cloth  or 
tapa  is  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry,  which  is  culti- 
yated  for  the  purpose  in  nurseries.  It  is  cut  when  the  stem  is  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter ;  the  inner  bark  is  separated  and 
washed  in  water,  which  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  gum ;  it  is  then 
beaten  until  the  adhesion  of  the  fibres  forms  many  of  the  strips  into  a 
single  mass.      The  mallet  used  for  this  purpose  is  about  two  inches 

3uare,  and  about  fourteen  inches  long,  with  a  handle  at  one  end  ;  two 
its  faces  are  CTOOved  and  the  other  two  smooth ;  the  bark  is  laid  on  a 
board,  and  struck  with  the  mallet  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  its 
fibres ;  the  grooved  sides  are  used  to  spread  out  the  fibres,  and  the 
smooth  ones  to  knit  them  together.  The  groves  also  give  a  thready 
appearance  to  the  surface. 

This  method  differs  from  that  practised  at  Tahiti,  where  the  bark  is 
beaten  with  a  smaller  mallet,  upon  a  spring-board ;  and  the  tapa  made 
here  is  rf  inferior  quality.  The  tapa  is  often  printed  with  colors  in 
jpatterns.  This  is  performed  in  a  mode  similar  to  that  practised  in  Eu- 
rope before  the  introduction  of  copper  rollers.  Instead  of  engraved 
blocks,  they  form  tablets,  about  as  thick  as  binders'  boards,  of  pieces 
of  large  cocoa-nut  leaves,  by  sewing  them  together.  One  side  of  the 
tablet  is  kept  smooth  and  even,  and  upon  this  cocoa-nut  fibres  are  sewed, 
80  as  to  forpi  the  required  pattern,  which  is  of  course  raised  upon  the 
surface  of  the  tablet.  These  tablets  are  wet  with  a  piece  of  cloth  well 
soaked  in  the  dye,  after  which  the  tapa,  which  for  this  purpose  is  well 
bleached  and  beautifully  white,  is  laid  upon  them  and  pressed  into  close 
contact.  The  dye  is  made  from  herbs  and  roots,  and  is  of  various 
colors. 

The  women  also  manufacture  the  mats.  Some  of  these  have  been 
mentioned  in  describing  the  dress  of  the  natives  :  the  finest  kinds  are 
made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry  ;  those  of  coarser  texture 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pandanus,  which  are  nicely  scraped  and  bleached. 
The  mats  are  all  made  by  hand,  and  by  interlacing  the  fibres  ;  one  of 
the  finest  description  will  require  the  industrious  labor  of  a  year. 

Among  the  mats  are  some  of  as  fine  a  texture  and  as  soft  as  if  made 
of  cotton.  These  are  rarely  or  never  manufactured  at  present,  and  are 
solely  possessed  by  the  chiefs,  in  whose  family  they  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  as  heir -looms.  They  are  considered  as  their  choicest 
treasures,  and  are  so  much  coveted  that  wars  have  been  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  them. 

There  are  several  distinct  trades  among  the  men  besides  that  of  tat- 
tooing ;  among  the  most  esteemed  is  that  of  canoe-building,  in  which 
there  is  no  litue  skill  displayed. 
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The  nsoal  fiehing-canoe  ia  made  of  »  single  tree,  with  •  anuU  out- 
rigger to  balance  it.  They  have  no  large  double  canoes,  anch  as  are 
seen  in  Tonga  and  Feejee. 


The  largest  caooes  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  long,  and  capable  of 
carrying  from  ten  to  twelve  persons.  They  are  formed  of  Bcveial  pieces 
of  plank,  fastened  together  with  sennit.  These  pieces  are  of 
no  regular  size  or  shape.  On  the  edge  of  each  plank  is  a 
ledge  or  projection,  which  serves  to  attach  the  sennit,  and 
to  connect  and  hind  it  closely  to  the  adjoining  one.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  the  labor  bestowed  on  uniting  so  many  small 

{lieces,  where  largo  and  good  planks  might  be  obtiuned.  Be- 
ore  the  pieces  are  joined,  the  gum  from  the  bark  of  the 
bread-fruit  tree  is  used  to  cement  them  close  and  prevent  M 
leakage.  These  canoes  retain  their  form  much  more  truly  "" 
than  one  would  have  supposed,  and  I  saw  few  whose  original 
model  had  been  impaired  by  service.  On  the  outside,  the 
pieces  are  bo  closely  fitted  as  frequently  to  require  close  ex- 
amination before  the  seams  can  be  detected.  This  perfection 
of  workmanship  is  astonighing  to  those  who  see  the  tools  with 
which  it  is  executed.  They  are  now  made  of  no  more  than  a 
piece  of  iron  tied  to  a  stick,  and  used  as  an  adze.  This,  with 
a  gimlet,  is  all  they  have,  and  before  they  obtained  these  iron  tools, 
ther  used  adzes  made  of  hard  stone  or  fish-bones.  These  canoes  are 
built  with  a  deck  forward  and  aft.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
their  shape  is  elegant.  They  are  paddled  by  natives,  who  sit  two 
abreast,  and  are  guided  by  a  steersman.  The  seat  of  honor  is  on  ^e 
forward  deck,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  row  of  pegs,  to  which  the  large 
white  ovula  shell  is  attached  by  way  of  ornament.  The  natives  find  no 
difficulty  in  occupying  this  place,  as  they  manage  to  sit  in  almost  any 
position  with  ease  to  themselves  ;  but  a  stranger  who  attempts  it,  and 
IS  for  any  time  confined  to  one  of  these  places  of  honor,  will  repent  of 
the  distinction  he  enjoys  before  many  minatos  are  over.  One  of  our 
gentlemen  was  treated  with  this  distinotion,  and  will  long  recollect  the 
words  of  the  song  they  sing. 
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**  Lelei  tusilava  le  tau  mua, 
Leango  tusilava  le  iatMburi  '* 

"Gkxxi  above  all  is  the  part  before, 
Bad  above  all  is  the  part  behind." 

The  nneasiness,  from  his  account,  does  not  only  proceed  from  the 
small  place  left  to  sit  upon,  but  also  from  the  <;onstant  apprehension  of 
being  precipitated  into  the  sea.  This  faa  Samoa,  or  Samoan  fashion, 
is  anything  but  agreeable. 

Having  both  a  prow  and  stem,  these  canoes  cannot  be  manoeuvred 
without  tacking ;  consequently  the  outrigger,  that  constitutes  their 
safety,  is,  in  usmg  their  sail,  alternately  to  leeward  and  windward,  and 
does  not,  when  to  leeward,  add  much  to  the  stability  of  the  canoe. 
They  carry  less  sail  than  the  canoes  of  the  other  natives  of  Polynesia  ; 
and  to  ^ard  against  the  danger  of  upscttihg,  the  natives  rig  a  sprit  or 
boom,  ^uati,)  projecting  fnnn  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the 
outrigger  is  fitted.  This  boom  is  secured  with  guys  to  the  top  of  the 
mast.  When  the  wind  blows  fresh,  some  of  the  men  go  out  upon  it, 
and  thus  balance  or  counteract  the  force  of  the  wind.  Those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  canoe  are  kept  ready  to  go  out  on  the  outrigger  when 
that  beicomes  necessary.  The  sail  is  made  of  a  mat,  of  a  triangular 
shape,  with  its  apex  below  ;  some  of  these  are  ten  feet  high. 

None  of  the  canoes  we  saw  at  the  Samoan  Group  are  calculated  for 
long  voyages.  Those  used  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Tonga  Islands 
are  the  large  double  Feejee  canoe,  of  which  I  shall  speak  when  I  treat 
of  those  islanders. 

In  their  trips  from  town  to  town,  they  are  generally  on  parties  of 
pleasure,  termed  malanga^  and  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  singing 
their  boat-songs. 

These  songs  have  but  little  variety,  are  destitute  of  melody,  and  have 
small  pretensions  to  harmony.  They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  two 
short  strains,  repeated  alternately,  the  first  by  a  single  individual,  and 
the  second  by  several.  Their  voices  are  loud,  and  have  generally  a 
tenor  character ;  the  strains  are  mostly  in  the  minor  scale,  and  sung  in 
the  key  of  two  or  three  flats. 

The  work  in  which  the  Samoans  show  their  greatest  ingenuity,  is  in 
the  construction  of  their  native  houses,  and  particularly  of  their  fale- 
teles  or  council-houses,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions.  They 
are  built  of  the  wood  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  there  are  two  modes 
in  use  ;  their  own,  and  that  borrowed  from  the  Friendly  Islands.  The 
true  Samoan  house  is  slightly  oval ;  those  of  the  Friendly  Islands  are 
oblong.  They  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three  parts,  the  centre  and 
two  ends ;  the  former  is  erected  first.  For  this  purpose  the  three  cen- 
tre-posts, which  are  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high,  are  usually  first 
raised  ;  on  these  rests  the  ridge-pole.  A  staging  or  scafiblding  is  now- 
erected,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  roof,  which  serves  for  ladders  and  to 
support  the  roof  temporarily.  The  roof  is  commenced  at  the  ridge-pole, 
and  is  worked  downwards.  The  cross-beams  are  lashed  in  at  different 
heights,  connecting  the  centre  portions  of  the  roof  together,  and  are -fas- 
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tated  to  the  aprio^t  c«tti«-poet8.  Tlie  rafters  are  made  of  ehort  pieces, 
piaccd  at  equal  diBtancea  apart,  and  form  the  curve  tliat  is  required  to 
OODBtruct  the  roof.  Between  the  largest  rafters  are  smaller  ones,  abont 
one  foot  apart.  Across  the  mfters  are  plaoed  and  fastened  many  small 
rods,  abont  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  whole  is  neatly  thatched  vil^ 
the  sagar-cane  or  pandaaus  leaves,  and  the  rafters  are  terminated  by  a 
■wajl-piece,  made  <n  short  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  together  and  to  the 
rafters,  so  as  to  form  the  ellipse  required  for  the  rooL  The  end  por- 
tions, of  similar  small  pieces,  are  made  to  correspond  to  tbe  required 
curvature  of  tlie  roof  and  the  elUpse  of  the  wall-plate.  Posts  are  now 
placed  in  the  ground,  about  three  feet  apart,  to  receive  tlie  wall-pieee, 
which  is  fastened  to  their  tops.  There  is  no  fastening  used  but  sennit, 
made  of  cocoa-nut  fibres.  The  rafters  are  generally  made  of  the  hibis- 
cus, which  is  light  and  strong.  The  eaves  extend  about  a  foot  beyond 
the  posts.  I'he  smaller  houses  generally  have  permanent  sides ;  the 
larger  ones  are  open  ail  around,  but  mats  are  hung  np  as  curtains  by 
the  occupants,  and  any  part  may  be  used  m  a  door. 


After  the  whole  is  finished,  the  interior  has  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
tensive framework,  from  the  number  of  cross-beams,  which  are  used  as 
depositories  for  their  property,  tapas,  mats,  Stc. ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  favorite  canoe  of  the  chiefs  is  plaoed  on  them.  After  afuU inspec- 
tion of  one  of  these  fabrics,  one  cannot  but  view  these  natives  not  only 
as  industrious,  but  as  possessing  great  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  tfaatoh- 
ing  lasts  four  or  five  years.  There  is  no  floor  to  the  bouse,  but  the 
ground  is  covered  with  stones  about  the  size  of  a  small  egg.  There  is 
nsnally  a  paved  platform  on  the  outside,  about  three  feet  wide,  in 
some  coses  this  is  raised  a  foot,  and  serves  to  keep  tbe  house  dty,  as 
the  stones  allow  a  free  passage  to  water.  On  the  pavement  are  Wd 
coarse  mats,  and  the  finer  ones  are  spread  above,  covering  about  half 
the  area. 

These  fine  mats  are  rolled  up  until  required.  Many  baskets  hang 
here  and  there,  with  some  cocoa-nut  shells  to  contain  water,  and  the 
ava-bowl.  Mats  are  suspended  about  as  screens.  At  night,  each 
sleeper  is  usually  supplied  with  a  musquito-cortain,  called  tai-namn, 
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which,  fiii-minj;  a  kind  of  tent,  by  being  passed  over  a  ridge-pole  or  rops, 
and  falling  on  the  gnnmd,  anfiwers  fttruie  purposes  required.* 

On  oue,  und  sometimea  on  both  sides  of  the  centre  poet  of  the  honaes, 
is  a  Boiall  circular  hearth,  enclosed  by  stones  of  larger  size ;  this  is  the 
plBce  for  hunuDg  the  dried  leaves  of  the  cooo»-nut,  which  serve  them 
for  liglit  at  night.  Although  these  do  not  give  out  much  smoke,  yet  as 
thty  burn  for  a  lung  time,  SieJiouse  gradually  becomes  filled  with  soot, 
for  there  is  no.  outlet  above  for  its  escape. t 

As  they  ^w^s  use  the  dambcau  to  light  them  cm  ibfix  retazn  from 
their  fcaats,  it  produces  a,  singular  and  pretty  effect  tdsee  an  assonbly 
breaking  up,  and  the  different  parties  winding  throufdi  die  srows  witL 
torches,  throwing  the  whole  into  bold  relief.  A  rude  lamp  is  also  used, 
made  of  a,  cocou,-nut  shell,  with  a  little  oil  in  it,  and  a  piece  of  vine- 
stalk  for  a  wick,  and  likewise  the  nut  of  the  Aleurites  triloba,  or  candle- 
nut,  several  of  which  are  strung  on  a  thin  stick. 

Many  whitewashed  houses  are  now  to  he  seen,  for  the  natives  have 
been  taught  the  use  of  lime  by  the  migeionaries,  and  are  be^nning  to 
use  it  in  their  dwellings.  All  the  missionaries'  houses  have  plastered 
mils,  and  board  floors,  and  are  very  comfortable.  There  is  a  great 
quantity  of  fine  timber  on  these  islands,  for  building  purposes.  The 
tmiber  of  the  bread-fruit  tree  and  hibiscus  are  alone  made  use  of  by 
the  natives.  The  missionaries  have  their  planks  or  boards  sawed  by 
hand,  and  generally  by  foreign  carpenters. 

The  food  of  the  Samoans  is  prepared  in  the  way  practised  at  Tahiti, 
and  generally  consists  of  bread-frui^  bananas,  taro,  sweet  potatoes, 
and  yams.  Fish  is  supplied  in  quantities  from  the  reef,  and  they  also 
eat  the  large  chestnut,  vi-apple,  and  arrow-root,  the  fecula  of  which 
they  begin  to  manufacture  in  some  quantities.  Although  it  would 
scarcely  be  supposed  necessary,  where  eveirthing  is  so  bountifully  sup- 
plied by  nature,  yet  they  make  provision  for  times  of  scarcity  and  for 
their  voyages,  of  the  bread-fruit,  made  when  green  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  rolled  m  banana  leaves.  This  undergoes  a  partial  fermentatioD, 
and  is  called  mabi.  It  is  not  unlike  half-baked  dough,  and  has  a  soar, 
onvholesome  taete.  They  eat  birds,  &c.,  but  a  large  wood-maegot, 
vhich  is  found  on  the  trees,  is  looked  upon  as  the  moat  deUcious  tood 
tliey  have. 

They  have  much  variety  in  their  cooking,  and  some  of  their  dishes 
sn  exceedingly  rich  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  They  practise  several 
modes  of  cooking  the  taro-topa  ;  one,  by  tying  them  up  with  cocoa-nut 
palp  and  baking  them,  in  which  state  they  resemble  spinach  cooked  witli 
cream,  but  are  sweeter.  Another  dish  is  called  faiai,  made  of  the 
scraped  and  strained  cocoa-nut  pulp  boiled  down  to  the  consistency  of 
costard.     It  is  eaten  both  hot  and  cold. 

The  habits  of  the  Samoans  are  regular.  They  rise  with  the  sun,  and 
immediately  take  a  meal.     They  then  hatho  and  oil  themselves,  and  go 

•  MusquituCT  are  eiceedingly  aanapng  to  slrBngerB,  but  I  did  not  remtrk  llmt  the  na- 
tiTW  were  troubled  vilh  them.  Tbeir  bodies  being  veil  oiled  h  a  greaX  proservktum 
•galnit  the  bilea  of  these  insects. 

f  The  prevBlenco  of  sore  ejes  ia  said  to  be  owing  to  the  smoke  of  llie  lamps. 
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to  tiieir  occnpations  for  the  day.  These  consist  in  part  of  the  cultiva- 
tion  pf  taro  and  yams ;  building  houses  and  canoes.  Many  fish ;  others 
catch  birds,  for  which  purpose  they  use  nets  affixed  to  long  poles.  They 
generally  find  enough  to  employ  the  mornings,  in  getting  their  daily 
supply.  After  this  is  done,  they  lounge  about,  or  play  at  their  various 
games,  eat  about  one  o'clock,  and  again  at  night,  retiring  to  rest  about 
nine  o'clock.     The  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  even  to  cookery. 

The  women  are  held  in  much  consideration  among  this  people,  are 
treated  with  jgre^  attention,  and  not  suffered  to  do  anything  but  what 
rightfully  belongB  to  them.  They  take  care  of  the  house,  and  of  their 
children,  prepare  the  food  for  cooking,  do  all  the  in-door  work,  and 
manufacture  the  mats  and  tapa. 

They  arc  cleanly  in  their  habits,  and  bathe  daily ;  after  which  they 
anoint  themselves  with  oil  and  turmeric.  This  custom,  I  have  no  doubt, 
tends  to  preserve  the  health  by  preventing  the  excessive  perspiration 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  naturally  brings  on.  It  is,  however,  at 
times  offensive,  for  the  oil  is  apt  to  become  rancid. 

The  Samoans  are  of  a  social  disposition,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the 
other  natives  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  and  they  are  fond  of  travelling. 
The  reasons  they  have  for  taking  these  journeys  are  various ;  thus, 
when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food  in  one  part,  or  a  failure  of  the  crops, 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  making  a  "  faatamilo,"  or  circuit,  around  a 
portion  of  these  islands,  so  that  by  the  time  they  return,  (which  is  at 
the  expiration  of  three  months,)  their  own  taro  has  grown,  and  the 
bread-fruit  season  come  around.  They  are  now  in  their  turn  prepared 
to  afford  the  same  hospitality  and  accommodation  to  others.  The  old 
people  are  usually  left  at  the  village  to  take  care  of  it,  wnilst  the  younger 
jwrtions  are  gone  on  one  of  these  malangas,  or  journeys.  During  these 
expeditions,  a  sort  of  trade  is  frequently  carried  on.  The  different  por- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  are  each  celebrated  for  a  particular  staple. 
Some  excel  in  making  mats ;  others  in  building  canoes  ;  the  districts  in 
which  the  sea-ports  are,  obtain  a  variety  of  articles  from  ships,  which 
are  subsecjuently  distributed  over  the  whole  group. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
make  this  mode  of  communication  inconvenient,  particularly  when  the 
travelling  party  is  a  large  one,  in  which  case  it  absolutely  breeds  a 
famine  in  its  progress. 

I  have  before  stated  tliat  every  village  has  its  "  fale-tele,"  which  is 
the  property  of  the  chief.  In  this  their  "  fonos  "  or  councils  are  held, 
and  it  is  also  the  place  where  strangers  are  received.  The  mode  of 
receiving  visitors  is  attended  with  much  ceremony.  A  party  enters  the 
village  without  inquiring  where  or  how  they  are  to  be  entertained,  and 
take  up  their  quarters  in  the  "  fale-tele."  In  a  short  time  the  chief 
and  principal  personages  collect  and  visit  the  strangers,  telling  them  in 
a  set  speech  the  pleasure  they  enjoy  at  their  aiTival,  and  their  delight 
to  entertain  them.  This  is  mostly  said  in  what  they  term  "  tala-gota," 
the  speet^h  of  the  lips,  and  much  complimentary  language  ensues.  The 
Samoan  language  abounds  in  phrases  adapted  to  this  use,  and  worthy 
of  a  refined  people. 
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After  this  interchange  of  compliments,  the  young  women  assemble  to 
treat  the  strangers  to  "  ava.''  This  is  prepared  after  the  usual  mode, 
by  chewing  the  Piper  mythisticum.  During  this  time  the  young  men 
are  employed  collecting  and  cooking  food.  This  is  all  done  with  great 
dispatch.  The  pigs  are  killed ;  the  taro  collected ;  the  oven  heated ; 
and  baskets  made  to  hold  the  viands.  In  the  feast  they  are  well  assured 
of  sharing,  and  therefore  have  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertion. 

The  strangers,  on  receiving  the  food,  always  return  part  of  it  to  the 
entertainers.  Thus  all  the  village  is  occupied  with  the  entertainment, 
and  a  scene  of  frolicking  ensues  until  the  strangers  see  fit  to  take  their 
departure. 

Among  the  heathen,  dancing  during  the  evening  always  follows  this 
feast ;  but  the  Cliristian  villages  have  abolished  all  dancing. 

These  visits  are  not  always  paid  or  received  in  a  spirit  ot  hospitality. 
The  chief  of  a  powerful  district  takes  this  mode  to  exact  tribute  from 
his  less  powerful  neighbors,  and  they  are  on  such  occasions  extremely 
overbearing  and  insolent  to  their  entertainers. 

For  crimes,  they  have  many  forms  of  punishment,  among  which  are : 
expulsion  from  the  village  in  which  the  offender  resides  ;  exposure  of 
the  naked  body  to  the  sun  ;  flogging  ;  cutting  off  the  ears  and  nose ; 
confiscation  of  property  ;  and  the  compulsory  eating  of  noxious  herbs. 

When  a  murder  has  been  committed,  the  friends  of  the  person  slain 
unite  to  avenge  his  death  ;  and  the  punishment  does  not  fall  upon  the 
guilty  party  alone,  but  on  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  with  their 
property-  arc  made  the  subjects  of  retaliation.  If  any  delay  in  seeking 
redress  in  this  manner  occurs,  it  is  received  as  an  intimation  that  the 
iniured  party,  whether  the  family,  the  friends,  the  village,  or  whole  dis- 
tnct  to  which  the  mui'dered  person  belonged,  are  willing  to  accept  an 
equivalent  for  the  wrong  they  have  sustained.  The  friends  of  the  mur- 
derer then  collect  what  they  hope  may  be  sufficient  to  avert  retribution, 
and  a  negotiation  is  entered  into  to  fix  the  amount  of  compensation. 
When  this  is  agreed  upon,  it  is  offered  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  parties  who  present  it  perform  at  the  same  time  an 
act  of  submission,  by  prostrating  themselves  before  him.  This  closes 
the  affair. 

For  some  crimes  nothing  but  the  death  of  the  offender  could  atone, 
i^ong  these  was  adultery ;  and  when  the  wives  of  chiefs  eloped  with 
men  of  another  district,  it  generally  produced  a  war.  This  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  wars  waged  by  Malietoa. 

There  existed,  however,  means  by  which  the  code  was  rendered  less 
bloody,  in  places  of  refuge  for  offenders,  such  as  the  tombs  of  chiefisy 
which  were  held  sacred  and  inviolate. 

Wars  were  frequent  among  the  Samoans  before  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel,  and  scarcely  a  month  passed  without  quarrels  being  aveneed, 
and  with  blows.  The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  bloody  war  that  nas 
ever  occurred  on  these  islands,  was  about  the  time  of  the  first  visit  of 
Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  in  1830,  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  finest  districts,  that  of  Aana,  in  the  western  part  of  Upolu,  were 
abnoBt  exterminated.    This  war  continued  for  eight  months,  and  only 
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those  were  saved  who  escaped  to  the  olos,  or  inaccessible  places  of 
refuge,  or  were  protected  by  the  "  Malo,"  the  ruling  or  conquering 
party. 

When  the  missionaries  arrived,  in  1836,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards,  Aana  was  without  a  single  inhabitant ;  but  through  their 
influence  upon  the  Malo  party,  it  was  agreed  at  a  large  "  fono  "  to  re- 
store the  exiles  to  their  lands.  Aana  is  again  (in  1839)  the  finest  part 
of  the  island,  and  will  be  in  a  few  years  quite  a  garden. 

These  wars,  like  those  of  all  savage  people,  were  attended  with  great 
cruelty,  and  neither  old  nor  young  of  either  sex  were  spared.  It  is  re- 
lated that  after  the  last  battle  of  Aana,  a  fire  was  kept  burning  for 
several  days,  into  which  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  cast. 

Their  wars  were  seldom  carried  on  in  open  fight,  but  stratagem  was 
resorted  to,  and  all  enemies  that  could  be  attacked  were  killed,  whether 
in  their  houses,  or  when  accidentally  met  with  at  their  work  in  the  taro- 
patches. 

Their  arms  consisted  of  clubs  and  spears,  made  of  the  iron-wood, 
(Casuarina,)  bows  and  arrows,  and  of  late  years,  the  musket.  The 
man  who  could  ward  oiF  a  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  inflict  a  wound  on 
his  adversary,  was  considered  the  best  warrior.  Each  village  had  its 
separate  commander,  and  there  was  no  general,  their  operations  being 
from  time  to  time  decided  in  council.  1  heir  spears  were  pointed  with 
the  sting  of  the  ray-fish,  which,  on  breaking  off"  in  the  body,  caused 
certain  death. 

The  olos,  above  mentioned,  were  usually  on  the  top  of  some  high 
rock,  or  almost  inaccessible  mountain,  where  a  small  force  could  protect 
itself  from  a  larger  one.  One  of  these  olos,  or  strongholds,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Aana,  during  the  late  war,  was  on  a  high  perpendicular  ridge, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Faleletai,  and  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  contest.  The  Manono  people,  coming  hj 
night,  would  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  attempt  it^  ascent,  while 
those  on  the  top  would  roll  and  hurl  down  stones,  generally  overcoming 
them  with  ease,  and  driving  the  invaders  back  with  great  slaughter. 
The  latter,  however,  took  a  fearful  and  truly  savage  revenge  for  their 
various  defeats.  Laying  in  wait  until  the  women  came  down  to  fish  on 
the  reef,  they  set  upon  them,  and  massacred  them  all.  The  burning 
of  houses,  the  destruction  of  the  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut  trees,  taro- 
patches,  and  yam-grounds,  &c.,  were  the  ordinary  features  of  theee 
conflicts. 

Upon  the  occurrence  of  a  cause  of  war,  the  parties  sent  to  their  re- 
spective friends  in  the  different  towns  to  solicit  their  aid.  Such  solici- 
tations usually  resulted  in  the  whole  district,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
of  the  island,  being  engaged  in  a  civil  war. 

On  going  to  war,  they  were  aecustomed  to  cast  their  hair  loose,  or  to 
tie  it  up  in  various  forms ;  and  to  add  to  the  fierceness  of  their  appear- 
ance, they  wore  large  bunches  of  false  hair,  which  also  increased  their 
apparent  height. 

In  making  peace,  the  conquered  party  was  required  to  make  submis- 
sion, by  bringing  loads  of  stones,  fire-wood,  and  green  boughs,  and  to 
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bow  down  very  abjectly  in  the  presence  of  the  chief.     They  were  also 
required  to  pay  a  large  amount  of  tapa,  mats,  and  other  property. 

The  government  of  the  Samoans  is  more  refined  in  'principle  than 
could  well  be  expected.  The  rule  of  hereditary  chiefs  is  acknowledged, 
and  the  distinction  of  the  several  classes  well  defined.  Great  respect 
is  paid  to  the  chiefs,  and  particularly  to  the  "  tupu,"  or  highest  class. 
To  this  belong  Malietoa,  Pea  of  Manono,  &c.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  the  near  relatives  of  the  first,  and  of  others  who  have  large  pos- 
sessions ;  the  third,  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  villages ;  next  come  the  tula- 
fales,  who  are  a  well-defined  class  between  the  chiefs  (alii^  and  common 
people.  These  tulafales  are  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  householders  ; 
they  possess  considerable  influence,  and  act  as  advisers  of  the  chiefs, 
and  the  executors  of  their  orders.  Like  the  chiefs,  they  derive  their 
rank  from  descent.  There  is  no  distinct  name  for  the  common  people 
as  a  class,  but  the  chiefs  in  speaking  of  them  always  apply  some  oppro- 
brious epithet.  The  son  of  a  low-bom  woman  by  a  cliief  ranks  as  a 
chief,  although  he  has  no  authority ;  and  the  son  of  a  noble  woman  by 
a  man  of  mean  birth,  may  be  either  a  chief  or  a  commoner. 

The  lands  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by  knoAvn  boundaries.  The 
natural  heir  of  the  former  owner  succeeds,  and  is  the  feudal  chief  or 
leader  in  war,  but  all  his  dependants  are  free  to  cultivate  it.  Lands 
may  be  sold,  which  is  done  at  public  meetings,  and  the  bargain  is  made 
binding  by  sticking  their  staves  into  the  ground,  or  digging  a  portion 
of  it  up. 

The  whole  power  lies  in  the  high  chiefs  of  the  "  Malo"  or  conquering 
party.  They  assemble  in  fono,  and  determine  the  general  laws  and 
rales  of  action.  At  the  liead  of  this  is  Malietoa,  who  is  now  considered 
the  head  chief  of  Atua,  and  is  supposed  will  shortly  acquire  that  of  Tui 
of  Aana.  Each  of  these  districts  formerly  had  a  separate  chief,  bear- 
ing the  same  title  of  Tui,  but  in  their  wars  with  Manono,  nearly  all  the 
descendants  of  these  princes  were  killed  off.  To  obtain  this  title  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  chiefs  of  Manono,  and  part  of  Savaii,  which 
belongs  to  the  ruling  party. 

The  fono  may  levy  what  contribution  it  pleases,  particularly  on  those 
they  have  conquered.  The  present  "  Male  "  or  government  is  desig- 
nated "  Malo-to-toa  " — the  gentle  government. 

Although  there  is  no  supreme  authority  acknowledged  in  any  one  in- 
dividual, yet  there  are  instances  of  chiefs  of  districts  assuming  and 
maintaining  it.  The  late  Tamafago,  of  whom  some  account  has  already 
been  given,  was  one  one  of  these.  He  assumed  the  attributes  not  only 
of  a  kmg,  but  of  a  god,  and  after  conquering  a  rival  district  on  Savaii, 
he  took,  as  has  been  stated,  the  name,  "  0  le  Tupu  o  Savaii " — ^the 
King  of  Savaii.  After  he  was  killed,  Malietoa  succeeded  to  the  same 
title  ;  but  it  now  confers  no  power,  and  is  considered  merely  as  compli- 
mentary. 

Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  government.  An  elderly  chief 
generally  presides,  or  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  village,  town,  or 
district.  In  these  primary  fonos  or  meetings,  the  affairs  are  generally 
disci^ed  by  the  alu  (chiefs)  and  tulafales  (landholders),  and  wnat  they 
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determine  on  is  nsnallj  followed.  The  great  fono,  or  general  a-sscmblj, 
is  seldom  called,  except  on  matters  affecting  the  wliole  of  the  isliuid  or 
diBtnct.  The  subject  in  calml;  debated,  and  most  thoroughly  discussed; 
the  final  decision,  however,  is  not  by  vote,  hut  is  udoptud  after  consulta- 
tion, and  is  governed  by  the  opinions  of  the  moat  iuflucntiat  chiefs.  It 
thus  appears  that  these  assemblies  have  little  influence  upon  the  course 
the  chiefs  may  have  determined  to  pursue,  and  serve  chiefly  to  insure 
the  united  action  of  tlie  district  in  carrying  the  designs  of'^  the  chiefs 
into  effect.  The  tulu-fano  or  decree,  promulgated  by  the  Cfluncil,  is  to 
bo  obeyed,  and  those  who  fail  arc  punished  by  the  Malo,  being  plun- 
dered by  ihem  of  their  lands,  &c. 

In  the  descent  of  the  office  of  chief,  the  rule  of  primogcnituro  is  not 
strictly  followed,  but  the  authority  and  titlo  always  remain  in  the  same 
family. 

It  is  tlie  costom  at  the  fonoa  to  compliment  the  head  chiefs,  and  in~ 
voko  blessings  on  them  in  prayers,  that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged 
and  prosperous.  I  was  informed  that  these  assemblies  were  condu«^ed 
with  mucli  ceremony,  hut  I  was  much  disappointed  in  the  one  I  wit- 
nessed. The  forms  of  proceeding  may,  however,  bo  different,  what 
strangers  are  not  present.  The  fonos  generally  begin  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  and  last  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  the  ceremonies  is  that  in  which  the  chiefs  arc  supplied  with 
food  daring  the  time  the  meeting  is  in  session.  After  the  food  is  pre- 
pared,  and  dished  in  fresh  banana  leaves,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
cliiefa  attire  themselves  in  their  best  dresses.  Thev  then  enter  the 
fale-tele,  and  approach  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  &c.,  be- 
fore whom  they  stop,  awaiting  their  instructions  as  to  whom  they  shall 
hand  the  viands.  When  they  have  obeyed  their  directions,  they  retire. 
The  whole  duty  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  wliile  it  ia 
goiug  on,  no  conversation  is  permitted  except  in  alow  voice.  I  learnt 
Irom  the  missionaries  who  had  attended  some  of  their  meetings,  tliat  the  ■ 
manner  of  speaking  was  good,  and  the  self-possession  of  the  orators  re- 
narkable.  The  speakers  generally  have  persons  near  them  who  act  as 
t  sort  of  prompters,  and  remind  them  of  the  subjects  it  is  desirable  th^ 
should  speak  of.  The  whole  proceedings  arc  conducted  with  the  atmwt 
(juiet,  and  no  disturbance  is  allowed. 
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DKPARTCRE  FEOX  THE  SAMOAN  GROUP — ^WALLIS  ISLAND— TUVAI  POT  ON  SHORE— «OORN  ISLAND 

•—Matthew's  rook — ball's  ftraxid— port  jaokson- entered — ^arrivalat  stdnet — ^nsrr 

!IO  THE  GOVERNOR — FORT  MACQUARIE — FATE  OF  MR.  ^^UAMS — DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 
STDNET — ^ITS  STREETS — TtS  RESEMBLANOE  TO  AMERICAN  TOWNS — PREVALENCE  OF  INTOXICA- 
nON— GOVERNMENT-HOUSE — DRIVE  TO  SOUTH  HEAD — PUBUC  GROUNDS — MR.  CUNNINGHAM  THE 
BOTANIST — ^ms  MELANCHOLY  FATE— COUNTRY  AROUND  SYDNEY— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
tBAT  COLONY— ILLAWARRA — ^DROUGHTS  AND  FLOODS — ^RIVERS  OF  NEW  SOLTH  WALES — ITS 
XINE^AL  PRODUCTS — ITS  WATER — ITS  CLIMATE — ITS  TEMPERATURE — ^PREVAILING  WINDS — IK 
TIGETATION — MONOTONY  OF  ITS  SCENERY — SOIL  OF  SYDNEY — HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION — 
NATIVES  OF  AUSTRALIA — THEIR  NUMBERS — THEIR  PHYSICAL  TRATTB — THEIR  OHARACTEB — THEIR 
CONFLIOTS — THEIR  OORROBORY  DANCES — THEIR  WEAPONS — THEIR  MODE  OF  CLIMBINO — THEIR 
■OGLAL  SYSTEM — THEIR  CUSTOM  OF   "  MAKING  YOUNG  MEN  " — THEIR  MARRIAGES — BURIAL  OF 

THEIR  DEAD — ARRIVAL  OF  CONVICT  SHIP — PRISON   FARE  ON  BOARD— EVILS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

PUNISHMENTS — DEPARTURE  FROM  SYDNEY — PREPARATIONS  FOR  ANTARCTIC  CRUISE. 

On  the  10th  of  November  we  weighed  anchor  from  Apia,  and  made 
all  sail  to  the  westward ;  and  on  the  11th  had  lost  sight  of  Savuii. 

On  the  12th  we  made  Uea  or  Wallis  Island,  and  at  3  p.  m.  were  off 
its  southern  end.  Instead  of  a  single  island,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  name,  there  are  nine  separate  islands,  varying  in  circuit  from  one 
to  ten  miles,  and  enclosed  with  one  extensive  reef.  The  land  is,  in 
general,  high. 

While  off  Wallis  Island,  we  were  boarded  by  a  canoe,  in  which  was 
a  native  who  spoke  a  little  English.  I  had  thus  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  shore,  and  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  landing 
the  prisoner  Tuvai.  My  original  intention  had  been  to  land  him  at 
'  Hoom  Island,  which  is  two  days'  sail  further  to  the  south  ;  but  a  sim- 
ilar opportunity  might  not  perhaps  have  presented  itself  there. 

Having  decided  on  this  course,  I  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  the 
person  who  had  boarded  us,  and  gave  particular  directions  that  he,  with 
Ids  rolls  of  tapa,  should  be  immediately  taken  and  presented  to  the 
chief.  The  customs  of  the  islanders  promised  that  this  woidd  insure 
him  good  treatment,  by  giving  him  at  once  a  protector ;  or  at  least  that 
he  would  be  only  robbed  by  a  single  person,  and  not  exposed  to  the  pil- 
lage of  the  whole  population,  who  would  in  all  probability  have  stripped 
him  of  his  property  the  instant  he  landed,  if  not  restramed  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  chief. 

Tuvai  seemed  delighted  at  being  released  from  his  confinement  on 
shipboard,  and  took  his  leave  by  shaking  hands  with  the  sentry.    Thus, 
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while  ihe  culprit  has  not  been  exposed  to  any  unnecessary  severity  of 
punishment,  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  fully  accomplished  my  object  of  con- 
vincing his  countrymen  that  they  could  not  hope  to  commit  murders 
upon  their  white  visitors  with  impunity. 

Hoom  Island  we  made  the  following  day.  It  was  discovered  in  1616, 
by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire.  Its  highest  point  is  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea ;  on  its  northern  side  many  rocks  are  visible, 
and  the  whole  surface  appears  bold  and  precipitous,  affording,  as  far  as 
we  could  perceive,  little  soil  for  cultivation.  Cocoa-palms  in  consider- 
able numbers  were,  however,  observed  upon  a  low  point,  projecting 
from  its  southern  side.  This  island  is  inhabited ;  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  mission  upon  it  was  made  by  the  Catholics  in  1840. 

On  the  18th  we  saw  Matthews'  Rock,  whose  height  we  ascertained 
to  bo  1186  feet.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  about  a  mile  in  circumfer- 
ance,  and  principally  composed  of  conglomerate.  A  dike  of  basalt  was 
observed  occupymg  about  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  island.  In  order 
to  obtain  specimens  a  boat  was  dispatched  to  endeavor  to  efiect  a  land- 
ing :  the  undertaking  proved  diflScult,  but  was  accomplished  by  Dr.  Fox 
and  Midshipman  Henry,  who  swam  through  the  surf.  They  brought 
off"  some  specimens  of  porphyritic  rock,  and  a  few  small  crystals  of 
selenite.  Patches  were  seen  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  sulphur. 

On  the  26th  November  we  made  Ball's  Pyramid,  which  appears  to 
be  a  barren  rock  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

At  sunset  on  the  29th  November  we  made  the  light-house  on  the 
headland  of  Port  Jackson.  We  had  a  fair  wind  for  entering  the  har- 
bor, and  although  the  night  was  dark,  and  we  had  no  pilot,  yet  as  it  was 
important  to  avoid  any  loss  of  time,  I  determined  to  run  in.  I  adopted 
this  resolution,  because,  although  we  were  all  unacquainted  with  the 
channel,  I  was  assured  that  the  charts  in  our  possession  might  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  I  stood  on  under  a  press  of  sail,  accompanied  by  the 
Peacock.  At  8  p.  m.  we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
Here  a  light  erected  on  a  shoal  called  the  Sow  and  Pigs,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  charts,  caused  a  momentary  hesitation,  but  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  determined  where  it  was  placed,  and  with  this  new 
aid,  I  decided  to  run  up  and  anchor  off  the  Cove.  In  this  I  succeeded, 
and  the  Peacock,  directed  by  signal,  followed  the  Vincennes.  At  half- 
past  10  p.  M.  we  quietly  dropped  anchor  off  the  Cove,  in  the  midst  of  the 
shipping,  without  any  one  having  the  least  idea  of  our  arrival. 

When  the  good  people  of  Sydney  looked  abroad  in  the  morning,  they 
were  much  astonished  to  see  two  men-of-war  lying  among  their  ship- 
ping, which  had  entered  their  harbor  in  spite  of  the  diflScultics  of  the 
channel,  without  being  reported,  and  unknown  to  the  pilots.  Their 
streets  were  speedily  auve  with  our  officers  and  men,  who  were  delighted 
at  finding  themselves  once  more  in  a  civilized  country,  and  one  where 
their  own  language  was  spoken. 

The  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish  arrived  the  next  day. 

Our  consul,  J.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  came  early  on  board  to  welcome 
us.     He  conmiunicated  the  iDformation  that  the  Relief  had  arrived 
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safely,  and  landed  all  our  stores,  which  were  ready  for  us,  and  close  at 
hand ;  after  which,  and  about  ten  days  before  our  arrival,  she  had  sailed 
for  the  United  States. 

Our  arrival  was  duly  announced  by  an  oflScer,  and  through  him  I  was 
informed  that  the  governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  would  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive me  at  eleven  o'clock.  In  comphance  with  this  intimation,  I  had 
the  honor  of  waiting  upon  his  excellency  at  that  hour,  in  company  with 
Captain  Hudson,  and  our  consul.  I  made  my  apologies  for  ha\dng  en- 
tered the  harbor  in  so  imceremonious  a  manner,  and  stated  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  tender  the  customary  salutes. 

The  reception  I  met  with  was  truly  kind :  every  assistance  which 
lay  in  his  power  was  cordially  offered ;  and  I  was  assured  that  I  had 
only  to  make  my  wants  known  to  have  them  supplied.  The  use  of  Fort 
Macquarie  was  immediately  granted  me  for  an  observatory,  a  position 
which,  being  within  hail  of  my  shipfgave  me  ^eat  facilities  for  conduct- 
ing my  experiments,  and  at  the  same  tmie  superintending  my  other  duties. 

I  may  in  this  place  acknowledge  the  open-hearted  welcome  we  met 
with  from  all  the  government  oflBcers,  military  and  civil,  as  well  as  from 
the  citizens.  Our  reception  was  gratifying  in  the  extreme,  and  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  Australian  Club  was  thrown  open  to 
us  by  its  committee,  and  parties,  balls,  &c.  were  given  in  our  honor ; 
in  short,  all  our  leisure  time  was  fully  occupied  in  the  receipt  of  these 
hospitable  attentions. 

The  day  after  we  anchored  at  Sydney,  the  brig  Camden  also  arrived. 
By  her  we  learned  the  melancholy  intelligence  oi  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  from  whom  we  had  parted  so  short  a  time  before  at  the 
Samoan  Group.  He  was  then,  as  will  be  recollected,  about  .setting 
forth  to  propagate  the  gospel  among  the  savages  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
and  was  in  full  health  and  high  spints,  in  the  ardent  hope  of  success  in 
his  mission.  My  information  in  respect  to  this  sad  event  was  derived 
from  his  associate,  Mr.  Cunningham.  They  had  placed  native  mis- 
sionaries at  Rotuma  and  Totoona.  Mr.  Williams  then  landed  at 
Tanna,  which  they  found  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  where  they 
were  hospitably  received  by  the  natives.  These  were  Papuans,  and 
spoke  a  language 'much  like  that  of  the  Hervey  Islanders.  At  Tanna, 
SieLmoan  missionaries  were  also  left,  and  they  thence  proceeded  to  Erro- 
. mango.  Here  they  found  a  barren  country  and  a  different  race  of  men, 
black,  with  woolly  hair,  who  did  not  comprehend  a  word  of  any  of  the 
languages  known  to  the  missionaries. 

The  natives,  although  apparently  suspicious,  exhibited  no  symptoms 
of  actual  hostility.  Mr.  Williams,  with  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  landed,  and  were  strolling  about, 
amusing  themselves  with  picking  up  shells.  While  thus  engaged,  they 
had  separated  from  each  other,  and  Messrs.  Harris  and  Williams  were 
in  advance  of  the  others.  On  a  sudden  the  war-shout  was  heard,  and 
Mr.  Harris  was  seen  running,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  natives.  He  was 
soon  overtaken  by  them,  ana  killed.  Mr.  Williams  then  turned,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  boat,  but  he  had  delayed  too  long,  and  although 
he  had  reached  the  water,  he  was  followed  into  it  and  slam  also. 
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Mr.  Cunningham  was  satisfied  that  a  single  loaded  mnsket  in  the 
hands  of  those  left  in  the  boat,  would  have  been  the  means  of  saving^ 
these  two  valuable  lives. 

I  had,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Williams  at  Upolu,  expressed  my 
belief  that  the  savage  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hebrides  would  not  bo 
safely  visited  without  the  means  of  defense.  He  had  in  reply  declared 
himself  averse  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  or  any  other  weapon  in  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel ;  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  more  easily  and 
efiectually  disseminated  without  them. 

The  missionary  cause  has  sustained  a  ^reat  loss  in  Mr.  Williams't 
death ;  for  in  him  were  united  a  true  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ferv^t 
zeal,  with  great  perseverance  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  native 
character.  I  still  think  with  melancholy  pleasure  of  me  acquaintance 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  with  him* 

The  town  of  Sydney  may,  for  convenience  of  description,  be  consid* 
ered  as  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  line  that  separates  them  coincides, 
nearly,  with  that  of  George-street,  the  Broadway  of  Sydney.  The  old 
town  lies  on  the  east  side  of  this  line,  and  occupies  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  the  Cove  ;  it  is  the  least  reputable  part,  and  is  almost  filled  with 
grog-shops  and  brothels,  except  at  its  extreme  eastern  quarter,  where 
there  are  a  few  genteel  buildings,  in  agreeable  situations.  The  streets 
to  the  south  and  west  of  George-street  are  well  laid  out,  and  are  rapidly 
filling  up  with  good  houses. 

The  houses  of  Sydney  are .  for  the  most  part  well  built  and  commo- 
dious. On  the  western  side  of  the  town  are  many  handsome  buildings  and 
extensive  public  grounds ;  towards  the  eastern  side  is  a  large  square, 
called  Hyde  Park,  upon  which  are  situated  the  offices  of  the  colonial 
government,  the  church  of  St.  James,  and  the  Catholic  cathedral. 

Sydney  contains  about  24,000  inhabitants,  which  is  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  whole  population  (120,000)  of  the  colony ;  and  about  one- 
fourth  of  this  number  are  convicts.  In  truth,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  con- 
vict settlement  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  that  are  everywhere  seen,  and  is  rendered  certain  by 
the  appearance  of  "  chain-gangs."  The  latter  reminded  us,  except  in 
the  color  of  those  who  composed  them,  of  the  cofiee-carrying  slaves  at 
Rio ;  but  the  want  of  the  cheerful  song,  and  the  apparent  merriment 
which  the  Brazilian  slaves  exhibit  in  the  execution  of  their  tasks,  was 
apparent. 

When  viewed  from  the  water,  Sydney  appears  to  great  advantage. 
It  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  and  covers  two  narrow  promon- 
tories, separated  and  bounded  by  coves.  The  ground  rises  gradually, 
and  thus  exhibits  its  buildings  to  great  advantage,  giving  it  the  air  of 
a  large  commercial  city.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  a  drab-colored  sand- 
stone, resemblinff  that  employed  in  the  new  public  buildings  at  Wash- 
ington, but  of  a  lighter  hue.  Red  brick  is  also  used  in  building,  and 
the  suburbs  contain  many  neat  cottages  and  country-seats.  The  sand- 
stone is  a  beautiful  material,  but  is  not  very  durable.  The  view  of  the 
town  is  diversified  by  the  peculiar  foUage  of  Australian  trees,  among 
which  the  nines  of  Norfolk  Island  and  Moreton  Bay  are  most  conspic- 
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Hems.  At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  the  trees  were  infested  with  locusts, 
{CSicada,)  which  made  a  noise  absolutely  deafening.  The  sound  this  in- 
sect produces  is  the  same  as  that  made  by  the  analogous  species  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  continued  here  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  ten 
times  more  deafening. 

Handsome  equipages  abound,  and  the  stage-coaches  are  numerous. 
These,  with  the  costume  and  demeanor  of  the  more  respectable  part  of 
the  population,  struck  us  as  being  more  like  what  is  seen  in  our  towns 
than  in  those  of  Europe.  Everything  has  a  new  look  about  it,  and  the 
people  manifest  more  of  the  bustle  and  activity  of  our  money-making 
and  enterprising  population  than  are  to  be  seen  in  old  countries. 
•The  acquisition  of  wealth  seems  to  be  the  only  object  of  all  exertion 
here,  and  speculation  was  as  rife  as  we  had  left  it  in  the  United  States. 
Cutting  down  hills,  filling  up  valleys,  laying  out  and  selling  lots,  were 
actively  going  on.  There  are,  in  truth,  many  particulars  in  which  the 
people  of  Sydney  resemble  those  of  America.  This  is  observable, 
among  other  things,  in  the  influence  of  the  public  press.  In  Australia, 
however,  it  is  more  licentious  than  any  except  the  lowest  of  our  news- 
papers ;  taking  imwarrantable  liberties  with  private  character,  and  is 
tar  from  beins  remarkable  for  discrimination. 

In  one  particular,  a  most  striking  difference  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  scenes  to  be  witnessed  at  Sydney,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  This  consists  in  the  open  practice  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
which  here  stalks  abroad  at  noonday.  It  is  not  rare  at  any  time,  but 
on  holidays  its  prevalence  surpasses  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
Even  persons  of  the  fair  sex  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  were  there  to 
be  seen  staggering  along  the  most  public  streets,  brawling  in  the  houses, 
or  borne  off  m  charge  of  the  police.  However  highly  colored  this  pic- 
ture may  be  thought,  it  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  police  reports  of 
the  Sydney  papers  on  Monday  mornings.  The  police-officers  themselves 
are  among  the  venders  of  the  intoxicating  liquid. 

The  facilities  for  indulgence  in  this  vice  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in 
the  form  of  low  taverns  and  grog-shops,  which  attract  attention  by  their 
gaudy  signs,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  different  orders  of  customers, 
as  the  '"King's  Arms,"  the  "Punch  Bowl,"  the  "Shamrock,"  the 
"  Thistle,"  the  "  Ship,"  the  "  Jolly  Sailors."  Of  these,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  are  licensed  by  the  government,  or  more  than  one  to  each  hun- 
dred souls.  Among  them  a  small  shop  was  pointed  out,  which  from  the 
extent  of  its  custom  yielded  the  enormous  amount  of  £200  for  rent  to 
its  owner  annually,  a  sum  far  beyond  the  apparent  value  of  the  whole 
property.  The  quantity  of  rum  which  is  consumed  in  the  colony  may  be 
estimated  from  the  facts,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  its  importation 
was,  in  1888,  «£189,450,  and  that  the  supply  amounts  nearly  to  eight 
gallons  annually  for  every  individual  in  the  colony. 

It  is  related,  that  a  highly  respectable  individual  transmitted  com- 
plaints against  Grovernor  Macquarie  to  the  home  government ;  and  that, 
by  way  of  answering  these  expostulations,  the  reply  of  the  governor 
was,  "  There  are  but  two  classes  of  persons  in  New  South  Wales, 
those  who  have  been  convicted,  and  those  who  ought  to  be." 
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The  old  goyemment-houBe,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  Sir 
George  Gipps,  is  a  low  cottage-shaped  building,  which  has  no  pretend 
sions  to  beauty,  and  appears  to  have  been  built  at  different  times,  hay- 
ing been  enlarged  as  often  as  additional  accommodation  was  needed. 
During  the  summer  months  the  governor  resides  at  the  government- 
house  at  Paramatta. 

A  new  palace  or  government-house  is  at  present  building,  in  the  pub- 
lic grounds  which  he  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one,  from  which  a  road 
extends  through  them  towards  the  South  Head  of  Port  Jackson.  This 
road  is  the  usual  promenade  and  drive  of  the  citizens  of  Sydney.  After 
leaving  the  government  domain,  it  enters  Wooloomoloo,  a  region  covered 
with  me  country-seats  and  cottages  of  the  higher  classes,  which,  d- 
though  originally  little  more  than  a  barren  rock,  has  been  brought  into 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  its  occupants.  The  drive  in  this  direction 
may  challenge  comparison  for  beauty  with  any  part  of  the  world.  It 
presents  innumerable  and  picturesque  views- of  the  noble  bay,  and  of 
the  promontories  that  jut  into  it,  occupied  by  mansions  and  ornamental 
grounds.  On  reaching  the  South  Head,  a  view  of  great  beauty  is  also 
seen.  The  point  thus  named  is  a  bold  headland  about  two  hunored  and 
fifty-four  feet  in  height,  on  which  stands  the  light-house,  a  fine  tower, 
with  a  brilliant  revolving  light. 

The  public  grounds  are  in  part  occupied  by  a  botanical  garden,  which 
was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  botanist  of  the  colony,  to  whose 
memory  a  monument  is  about  t6  be  erected  in  the  garden,  which  is  it- 
self a  memorial  of  his  fine  taste,  and  his  successful  cultivation  of  the 
science  he  professed.  Mr.  Cunningham  perished  by  a  melancholy  death, 
which  is  still  spoken  of  with  regret.  He  had,  in  his  capacity  of  botanist, 
accompanied  Major  Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  on  a 
tour  of  exploration  in  1835.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  researches,  he  wan- 
dered from  the  party,  and  did  not  return.  As  soon  as  he  was  missed, 
the  native  guides  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  but  returned  without  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  finding  his  traces.  Major  Mitchell  then  instituted  a 
fresh  search,  in  which  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  horse  were  found, 
and  followed  for  ninety  miles.  Within  this  space  three  places  were 
seen  where  he  had  stopped  and  encamped.  From  the  last  of  these,  the 
tracks  of  the  horse  were  again  followed,  until  the*  carcase  of  the  animal 
was  found  dead  through  fatigue  and  starvation,  with  the  whip  tied  to 
the  bridle,  and  all  his  accoutrements  about  him.  Retracing  their  steps 
to  his  last  encampment,  they  ascertained,  on  close  examination,  that  he 
had  there  killed  his  dog  for  food,  and  his  footsteps  were  seen  as  if  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  for  the  bed  of  a  river,  wliich  he  had  followed  to  a  pool, 
into  which  he  had  plunged.  Further  down  the  river,  some  shells  were 
found  near  the  remains  of  a  fire,  which  had  evidently  been  kindled  by  a 
white  man.  Here  all  further  traces  of  him  were  lost,  and  the  search 
abandoned  in  despair. 

Some  months  afterwards  a  second  search  was  made  by  Lieutenant 
Vouch.  In  the  course  of  this,  some  natives  were  taken  near  the  Bro- 
gan  River,  in  whose  possession  a  part  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  clothing  was 
found.     They  stated  that  a  white  man  had  come  to  them  in  a  state  of 
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great  exhaustion  ;  that  he  was  hun^j,  and  they  fed  him,  but  that  dur- 
ing the  night  they  had  become  afraid,  and  killed  him.  The  body  was 
never  found.  , 

Lieutenant  Vouch  inferred  that  Mr.  Cunningham  had  become  de- 
ranged by  the  severity  of  his  su£ferings,  and  that  this  had  caused  him 
to  wander  about  at  night,  which,  with  other  suspicious  movements,  had 
alarmed  the  natives,  who,  imder  the  influence  of  their  terrors,  had  mur- 
dered him. 

At  the  end  of  the  walk  aroimd  the  government  domain,  the  following 
inscription  is  calculated  to  excite  a  smile :  ''  Be  it  recorded,  that  this 
road  round  the  inside  of  the  government  domain,  called  Mrs.  Macqua- 
rie's  road,  so  called  by  the  governor  on  account  of  her  having  original- 
ly planned  it,  three  miles  and  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  yards  in 
length,  was  finally  completed  on  the  13th  day  of  June,  1816. '^ 

Uovemor  Macquarie  has  literally  put  his  mark  on  the  town  of  Syd- 
ney, where  hardly  a  single  street,  square,  or  public  building  can  be 
passed  without  seeing  his  name  cut  in  stone. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  around  Sydney  is  sufiBcient  to  prove  that 
New  South  Wales  is  very  different,  in  its  general  features,  from  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  two  causes  :  the  aridity  of 
Its  climate,  and  the  prevalence  of  sandstone  rock.  This  rock  may  be 
readily  examined  at  the  Heads  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  many  coves  that  surround  this  beautiful  harbor.  Its  color  is  pale 
yellow  or  drab,  and  it  lies  in  beds  nearly  horizontal  and  of  various  thick- 
ness, whose  upper  surface,  except  where  broken  by  ravines  and  water- 
courses, forms  a  table-land.  The  average  elevation  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Sydney  is  from  three  hundred  and  futy  to  four  hundred  feet.  At 
this  level  it  extends  in  gentle  undulations  to  a  great  distance  inland. 

This  arid  soil  yields  but  a  scanty  growth  of  vegetable  products,  which, 
consisting  of  burnt  pasture,  and  thinly  scattered  trees  and  shrubbery, 
give  to  the  whole  region  a  look  of  desolation.  The  grass  does  not  every- 
where conceal  the  bare  rock,  and  the  thin  soil  supports  only  a  few  gum- 
trees  (Eucalypti)  and  bushes.  Throughout  the  wide  plain  there  is  little 
to  relieve  the  eye,  except  here  and  there  a  small  cultivated  spot. 

In  consequence  of  this  aridity  there  are  many  continuous  miles 
waste  lands  in  New  South  Wales,  which  by  the  inhabitants  are  called 
"  forests.'^  These  arc  very  difierent  from  what  we  imderstand  by  the 
term,  and  consist  of  gum-trees  (Eucalypti)  so  widely  scattered  that  a 
carriage  may  be  driven  rapidly  through  them  without  meeting  any  ob- 
struction, while  the  foliage  of  these  trees  is  so  thin  and  apparently 
80  dried  up  as  scarcely  to  cast  a  shade.  Thus  miles  may  be  traversed 
in  these  forests  without  impediment.  A  few  marshy  spots  are  occasion- 
ally seen,  covered  .with  thickets  of  brush  ;  and  in  other  places  there  are 
tracts  so  dry  that  even  the  gum-trees  will  not  grow  upon  them,  and 
which  receive  the  direct  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  district  of 
Illawarra,  situated  on  the  coast,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Port 
Jackson.  This  is  a  narrow  strip,  that  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  re- 
treat of  the  sandstone  clifib  from  the  sea,  to  a  distance  which  varies  from 
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one  to  ten  miles.  The  cliffs  or  mountains  vary  in  height  from  one  thousand 
to  two  thousand  feet.  This  region  is  extremely  fruitful ;  its  forests  are 
rich,  with  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  and  of  creeping  plants,  which  twine 
around  the  trees.  The  great  size  and  number  of  the  trees  served  to 
remind  the  gentlemen  who  visited  it,  of  the  vegetation  of  the  tropical 
islands,  luxuriant  with  tree-ferns,  bananas,  banyans,  &c.  This  luxu- 
riance is  in  part  owing  to  a  rich  and  light  soil,  consisting  of  decomposed 
basalt  and  argillaceous  sandstone,  mixed  with  v^etable  mould,  but  more 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  climate.  The  high  cliiu  which  bound  it  to  the 
west,  keep  off  the  scorching  winds  which  reach  other  parts  of  the  coast 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  moisture  of  the  sea-breeze  intercepted  by 
them  is  condensed,  falling  in  gentle  showers.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  long  and  frequent  droughts  that  occur  in  other  parts  of 
New  South  Wales. 

These  droughts  are  sometimes  of  such  long  continuance,  that  we  at 
one  time  read  of  the  whole  country  having  been  burnt  up  for  want  of 
rain,  a  famine  threatened,  and  the  sheep  and  cattle  perishing  in  immense 
numbers. 

These  have  been  succeeded  by  long-continued  rains,  which  have  raised 
the  rivers  thirty  or  forty  feet,  flooded  the  whole  country,  deluded  the 
towns  and  villages,  and  completely  destroyed  the  crops.  Such  floods 
carry  with  them  houses,  bams,  stacks  of  grain,  &c.,  drown  the  cattle^ 
and  even  the  inhabitants  are  in  some  cases  saved  only  by  being  taken 
from  the  tops  of  their  houses  in  boats. 

The  year  of  our  visit,  1839,  added  another  instance  to  the  list  of  dis- 
asters of  the  latter  kind ;  and  the  published  accounts  state  that  twentjr 
thousand  sheep  were  lost  in  the  valley  of  the  Hawkesbury  by  the  floods. 
Such  evils  indeed  appear  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  settler 
in  New  South  Wales  has  to  contend  with  the  elements  in  an  unusual 
degree. 

ouch  disasters  are  equally  injurious  to  the  husbandman  and  the  wool- 
grower  ;  for  the  same  cause  that  destroys  the  crops,  also  carries  off  the 
stock,  so  that  it  is  only  the  large  capitalist  who  can  successfully  strug- 
gle against  or  overcome  such  adverse  circumstances.  It  is  some  recom- 
pense for  this  state  of  things,  that  one  or  two  favorable  years  will  com- 
pletely repay  all  former  losses  ;  and  it  is  due  to  the  perseverance  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales  to  say,  that  they  have 
already,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  encounter,  made  it 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  colonies  on  the  globe. 

In  seasons  of  drought,  the  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  into  the  interior. 
The  year  of  our  visit  (1839)  was  accounted  a  wet  one,  and  some  parts 
of  the  sandstone  district  which  produced  good  crops  of  grain,*  in  drier 
seasons  would  have  been  dry  to  barrenness. 

In  such  a  climate  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  hardly  any  streams 
that  merit  the  name  of  rivers.     It  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being 

*  In  the  diluvial  flats  along  the  riren,  the  wheat  crop  is  usually  about  twentj-firo 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Forty  to  forty-five  bushehi  have  been  obtained,  but  suoh  crops  ui 
very  unusual. 
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misled  by  the  inspection  of  maps  of  the  country,  and  forming  from  them 
the  idea  that  it  is  well  watered.  Such  an  impression  would  be  errone- 
ous, and  yet  the  maps  are  not  inaccurate  ;  streams  do  at  times  exist  in 
the  places  where  they  are  laid  down  on  the  maps,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  every  year  no  more  is  to  be  seen  than  the  beds  or  courses,  in 
which,  during  the  season  of  floods,  or  after  long-continued  rains,  abso- 
lute torrents  of  water  flow,  but  which  will  within  the  short  space  of  a 
month  again  become  a  string  of  deep  pools.  Were  it  not  for  this  pecu- 
liar provision  of  Nature,  the  country  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
would  be  without  water,  and,  consequently,  unmhabitable. 

The  principal  rivers  which  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains are  the  Hunter,  Greorge,  Shoalham,  and  Hawkesbury.  None  of 
these  streams  are  navigable  further  than  the  tide  flows  in  the  estuaries, 
which  sometimes  extend  twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland,  for  beyond  them 
they  are  usually  no  more  than  twenty  inches  in  depth.  Each  of  these 
streams  has  numerous  tributaries,  which  drain  a  large  area  of  country, 
and  during  heavy  rains  the  main  branches  are  suddenly  swelled,  and 
cause  the  floods  which  have  been  spoken  of.  To  the  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  water-courses  are  of  a  very  diffierent  character.  The  Darling, 
for  instance,  through  a  course  of  seven  hundred  miles,  does  not  receive 
a  single  tributary,  although  it  is  said  to  drain  an  extent  of  sixty  thou- 
sand square  miles.  It  possesses  the  other  character  which  has  been 
mentioned,  of  being  frequently  reduced  to  a  mere  string  of  pools.  The 
Darling,  Morrumbidgee,  and  Lachlan,  unite  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  their  joint  stream  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Murray,  which,  after  passing  through  Lake  Alexandria,  enters  the  sea 
at  Encounter  Bay.  The  surface  drained  by  these  streams  is  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles. 

Another  remarkable  occurrence  observed  in  these  western  waters,  is 
the  disappearance  of  a  river  in  swampy  lands,  where,  as  is  supposed,  it 
is  swallowed  up  by  the  caverns  in  the  limestone  rocks.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Macquarie,  which  has  its  source  near  Bathurst. 

According  to  all  accounts,  salt  is  very  generally  difiused  throughout 
New  South  Wales,  and  even  all  Australia.  It  has  been  reportea  as 
being  found  in  masses  in  the  sandstone,  but  no  specimens  of  it  were  ob- 
tain^ by  the  Expedition.  Scarcely  a  well  is  dug  in  the  interior  which 
is  not  brackish;  and,  according  to  Major  Mitchell,  Captain  Sturt, 
Oxley,  and  others,  many  of  the  rivers  are  quite  saline  in  parts  of  their 
course.  The  northern  tributaries  of  the  Hunter  and  Darling  are  in- 
stances of  this. 

The  lakes  are  also  said  to  be  saline,  and  in  some  instances  sufficiently 
strong  to  afford  a  large  and  profitable  yield  of  salt ;  but  being  very  far 
in  the  interior,  and  without  the  means  of  transportation,  they  are  of  lit- 
tle value.  Along  the  south  coast  of  Australia,  such  lakes  are  described 
as  existing  near  the  sea,  and  may  possibly  prove  of  some  value  to  that 
portion  of  New  Holland. 

Lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  small  quantities  ;  the  deposites  of 
the  former  are  all  trifling.  Those  of  the  latter  afibrd  too  impure  an 
ore;  and  not  in  sufficient  abundance^  to  be  worked. 
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The  minerals  stated  to  be  found  in  Australia,  specimens  of  which 
were  procured  for  the  Expedition,  are  chalcedony,  agates,  jasper,  quartB, 
augite,  and  stilbite ;  feldspar,  arragonite,  gypsum,  chlorite,  mica  in 
granite  ;  sulphur  and  alum,  galena  and  plumbago,  magnetic  iron,  iron 
pyrites,  and  basalt. 

Fossils  appear  to  be  confined  to  particular  localities,  but  are  by  no 
means  rare. 

Columns  of  basalt  of  great  regularity  are  found  on  the  coast  of  lUa- 
warra,  but  the  articulations  are  all  plane. 

The  water  is  much  impregnated  with  alum  and  iron,  and  its  use  is 
avoided  by  the  inhabitants. 

Deserts  covered  with  saline  plants  are  said  to  be  frequently  met  with. 

The  climate  of  AustraUa  may  be  considered  generally  as  very  dry ; 
the  irregularity  of  the  rains,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  all  prove  that  it 
is  so  ;  yet  the  aridity  is  not  marked,  as  in  other  countries,  by  a  general 
tendency  in  the  plants  to  produce  thorns,  although  the  peculiarity  of  the 
vegetation  makes  the  dryness  apparent  in  other  ways.  From  all  ac- 
counts. New  South  Wales  is  subject  to  as  great  atmospheric  vicissitudes 
as  the  middle  United  States.  For  a  series  of  years,  droughts  will  occuT) 
which  in  turn  give  place  to  years  of  successive  floods,  and  these  prevail 
to  an  extent  that  can  hardly  be  credited,  were  it  not  that  the  accomit 
has  been  received  from  good  authority.  As  a  striking  instance  of  it, 
Oxley,  in  his  exploring  journeys  into  the  interior,  in  1817,  found  the 
country  everywhere  overfowed,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  proceeding ; 
while  Mitchell,  in  1835,  in  the  same  districts,  was  continually  in  danger 
of  perishing  from  thirst.  The  latter  states  that  he  found  Unios  (or 
fresh-water  muscles)  sticking  in  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ponds  above 
the  level  of  the  water ;  and  also  dead  trees  and  saplings  in  similar  situ- 
ations. 

This  alternate  change  must  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  soil ;  the  rivers  ceasing  to  flow,  and  their  beds  becoming  as  it 
were  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the  pools  heretofore  spoken  of,  must 
likewise  have  an  influence.  The  prevailing  westerly  winds  sweep  with 
force  over  the  whole  country,  blighting  all  they  touch.  The  efiect  of 
these  hot  winds  is  remarkable,  for  they  will  in  a  few  hours  entirely  de- 
stroy the  crops  by  extracting  all  the  moisture  from  the  grain,  even  after 
it  is  formed,  and  almost  ready  for  harvest ;  and  the  only  portion  that 
is  left  is  that  which  has  been  sheltered  by  trees,  hedges,  or  fences. 
They  thus  destroy  the  prospect  of  the  husbandman  when  his  crops  are 
ready  for  the  sickle.  It  is  thought,  and  I  should  imagine  with  reason, 
that  were  the  Blue  Mountains  a  more  lofty  range,  tliis  would  not  be  the 
case,  as  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  continue  the  supphes  to  the 
streams  throughout  the  year,  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  from  the 
sea. 

These  hot 'winds  come  from  the  direction  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and, 
what  seems  remarkable,  are  not  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains, 
or  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Yet  the  extent  between  the  coast  and 
the  mountains  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  these  winds,  being  only  for^- 
five  miles ;  and  if  they  proceed  from  the  interior^  they  must  pass  over 
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ilioee  mountains,  an  elevation  in  some  places  of  three  thousand  four 
hundred  feet.  Their  great  destructiveness  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
their  capacity  for  moisture,  although  few  observations  have  as  yet  (as 
fiur  ,as  I  was  able  to  obtain  information)  been  made  upon  them,  except 
in  relation  to  the  blight  they  occasion.  It  has  been  found  that  fields 
which  have  a  line  of  woods  on  the  side  whence  they  blow,  escape  injury. 
The  harvest  immediately  on  the  line  of  the  coast  does  not  suffer  so 
much,  being  exempted  in  part  from  their  withering  influence  by  the 
moisture  that  is  imbibed  from  the  sea. 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  country  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  aridity,  namely,  the  district  of  Illawarra.  This  forms  a  belt 
of  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  has  the  range  of  the  Kangaroo  Hills 
just  behind  it,  of  one  thousand  feet ;  these  are  sufficiently  mgh  at  this 
custance  from  the  coast  to  condense  the  moisture,  and  also  to  protect 
the  district  from  the  blighting  effects  of  the  blasts  from  the  interior. 

One  is  entirely  unprepared  for  the  alleged  facts  in  relation  to  this 
country ;  for  instance,  Mitchell,  in  his  journey  to  the  south  and  west, 
during  tiie  four  winter  months,  witnessed  no  precipitation  of  moisture 
except  frosts  in  the  mornings,  and  the  thermometer  was  often  below  the 
freezinff  point.  Violent  winds  occur,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of 
bxick-nelders.  They  are  nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  gust,  peculiar  to 
the  environs  of  Sydney,  after  a  sultry  day.  During  one  of  these  gusts 
Kttle  or  no  rain  falls,  though  the  wind  frequently  approaches  a  hurricane 
in  force.  These  winds  get  their  name  from  bringing  the  dust  from  the 
brick-fields,  formerly  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney,  but  which  are  now  al- 
most entirely  built  over.  The  temperature  during  the  blow  generally 
falls  twenty  or  twenty-five  degrees,  in  the  space  of  as  many  minutes  ; 
the  dust  is  very  great,  and  the  wind  so  strong  as  to  cause  apprehension 
lest  the  houses  should  be  unroofed,  or  the  chimneys  thrown  down.  Our 
standard  barometer  was  carefully  watched  during  the  coming  on  of  two 
of  these  gusts,  and  found  to  fall  0*200  in.,  the  first  time,  and  the  sec- 
ond only  0*020  in. ;  but  the  temperature  fell  each  time  about  ten  de- 
crees. They  were  not,  however,  true  brick-fielders,  or  such  as  a  resi- 
aent  would  so  denominate. 

Snow  has  been  known  to  fall  in  Sydney,  but  so  rarely,  that  we  were 
told  some  of  the  inliabitants  were  doubtful  as  to  its  nature.  On  the 
mountains  it  is  not  imcommon,  and  in  the  winter  season  is  always  seen 
on  those  in  the  New  England  district,  which,  although  three  or  four 
decrees  to  the  northward  of  Sydney,  enjoys  a  much  cooler  climate. 

I  found  at  Sydney  a  great  variety  of  opinions  existing  about  the  cli- 
mate. During  our  stay,  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  all  astronomi- 
cal observations,  and  almost  the  whole  time  cloudy  or  rainy.  The 
climate  is,  generally  speaking,  a  healthy  one,  and  not  unlike  that  of 
some  parts  of  our  own  country.  The  colony  is  subject  to  occasional 
epidemics,  and  from  the  best  mformation  I  could  procure,  it  is  thought 
that  the  mortality  is  about  one  in  forty-three  ;  this  may  be  called  a  very 
small  proportion,  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  great  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits  that  is  consumed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales  pre- 
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sents  many  peculiarities.  The  character  of  its  productions  is  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  the  other  portions  of  the  globe.  The  gum  trees, 
Norfolk  pines,  and  those  of  Moreton  Bay,  attract  attention  from  their 
scattered  appearance  and  peculiar  foliage.  All  these  have  a  dark  and 
sombre  hue.  A  remark  made  by  one  of  our  gentlemen  is  characteristic 
of  the  former,  "  that  they  were  ghosts  of  trees."  The  leaves  being  set 
edgewise  causes  this  appearance,  and  in  consequence  give  little  or  no 
shade.  This  peculiar  position  of  the  leaf  is  more  conspicuous  in  the 
Eucalypti  than  in  other  genera,  for  in  them  the  leaves  are  all  pendent, 
while  the  leaves  in  the  other  genera  are  usually  upright,  rigid,  and 
somewhat  as  may  be  seen  in  the  acacias  and  other  tribes.  It  was  ob- 
served that  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves  were  much  alike,  having  as  it 
were  two  upper  surfaces.  WTiether  any  physiological  purpose  has 
been  assigned  for  such  an  arrangement  I  have  not  been  informed. 

Among  the  most  singular  of  the  productions  of  Australia  are  the 
wooden  pears,  as  they  are  called.  These  have  a  close  external  resem- 
blance to  the  fruit  whose  name  they  bear,  but  are  ligneous  within. 
Another  of  the  fruits  is  a  cherry,  whose  stone  is  external,  and  would  be 
similar  to  our  fruit  of  that  name  were  the  kernel  in  its  proper  place. 
The  pit  adheres  firmly  to  the  pulp,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  pistol-bullet, 
but  the  fruit  shrinks  when  ripe  to  that  of  a  buck-shot.  The  pear  grows 
on  a  low  shrub,  the  cherry  on  a  large  bush. 

The  want  of  close  growth  of  the  "  forest,"  in  New  South  Wales,  so 
difierent  from  what  is  understood  by  the  term  elsewhere,  is  not  the  only 
remarkable  appearance,  but  the  absence  of  all  decayed  foliage  is  also 
extraordinary.  The  ground  is  clear  of  any  fallen  leaves,  and  everything 
betokens  that  perennial  verdure  is  here  the  order  of  things.  These  two 
features  combined,  give  the  forests  of  Australia  the  air  of  a  neatly -kept 
park.  Annual  plants,  (if  so  they  can  be  called,)  abound  in  the  forest, 
requiring,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  single  year  to  bring  their  seeds  to 
maturity.  There  were  instances  we  were  told  of  crops  of  grain  remain- 
ing three  years  in  the  ground.  That  these  types,  so  rare  in  other 
countries,  should  be  abundant  in  Australia,  is  not  remarkable,  when  it 
is  considered  that  they  are  but  instances  of  an  almost  complete  diver- 
sity between  the  natural  history  of  this  country  and  that  of  other  re- 
gions. 

The  remark,  that  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  wood,  and  their  wood 
iron,  is  not  inappropriate  to  most  of  the  plants  of  this  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  all  tlie  plants  are  diflFerent  from  those 
of  other  countries ;  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  ordinary  forms  was  met  with.  Among  these  were  a  great 
variety  of  grasses,  some  of  which  were  before  considered  to  be  peculiar 
to  North  America.  Many  other  forms  decidedly  North  American  were 
also  met  with  ;  a  circumstance  which,  from  the  diflference  of  geographi- 
cal position,  distance,  and  climate,  was  not  to  be  expected. 

All  seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
scenery,  foliage,  ^nd  flora,  although  in  reality  the  latter  presents  great 
variety.  The  general  sentiment  was,  that  they  were  fatigued  by  it, 
which  is  not  a  little  surprising,  as  the  Australian  flora  rivals  in  number 
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of  species  that  of  Brazil.  This  feeling  may  be  accounted  for  bj  the 
overpowering  impression  that  is  made  by  tne  gum  trees,  whose  foliage 
is  of  a  dark  sombre  green.  There  is  also  something  in  the  general  ab- 
sence of  underbrush ;  and  the  trees  are  so  distant  from  one  another 
that  there  is  no  need  of  roads,  so  that  a  carriage  may  drive  anywhere. 

The  trees  are  in  general  tall  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  with  an 
umbrella  top,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  thinly  clad  in  foliage. 
No  woody  vines  are  to  be  seen,  nor  any  parasitic  plants.  In  many 
places  a  stunted  growth  of  detached  shrubs,  called  in  the  colony 
''scrub,"  exists,  which  might  be  termed  one  of  their  "forests"  in 
a  dwarf  shape. 

In  the  lUawarra  district  a  totally  distinct  state  of  things  exists. 
Here  is  to  be  found  all  the  luxuriance  of  the  tropics — ^lofty  palms, 
among  them  the  Corypha  australis,  with  tree-ferns  of  two  or  more 
varieties,  diflferent  species  of  Ficus,  a  scandent  Piper,  and  very  many 
vines.     The  forest  of  this  district  is  thick,  and  alive  with  animal  life. 

Tliis  district  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  forms  a  semicircular  area 
about  thirty  miles  in  its  greatest  width.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  district  would  tend  to  show  what  would  have  been  the  prob- 
able state  of  New  Holland,  or  rather  its  eastern  side,  if  the  mountains 
were  suflSciently  high  to  intercept  the  moisture  of  tlie  ocean,  and  pre- 
vent the  access  to  it  of  the  dry  hot  winds  from  the  interior.  Illawarra 
may  be  termed  the  granary  of  New  South  Wales ;  here  the  crops  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fail,  and  are  very  abundant. 

The  soil  of  Sydney  consists  of  black  mould,  mixed  with  a  clean  white 
Band.  The  quantity  of  sand  is  such,  as  in  the  dry  seasons  to  affect  the 
vegetation.  This  sand,  I  understood,  is  now  exported  to  England  at  a 
great  profit,  being  found  a  valuable  article  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass.  This  soil,  however,  is  made  to  yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  and  the  display  exhibited  at  the  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion was  highly  creditable,  not  only  for  the  perfection  to  which  the  pro- 
ductions had  been  brought,  but  for  their  great  variety.  The  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  large  market-house  in  George-street,  which  was  taste- 
fully decorated  for  the  occasion  with  branches  and  festoons  of  flowers. 
In  front  of  the  door  was  an  arch  formed  of  beautiful  flowers,  with  the 
motto,  "  Advance  Australia !"  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  the  letters 
V.  R.  in  yellow  flowers.  Behind  this  the  band  was  stationed,  which, 
on  our  entrance,  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle.  Tickets  were  sent  to  the 
consul  for  those  belonging  to  the  squadron.  There  were  a  great  many 
South  American  plants  in  pots.  A  premium  was  received  for  Tropseo- 
lum  pentaphyllum,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  and  for  two  species  of 
Calceolaria.  There  were  likewise  Amaryllis  belladonna  and  umbellat«, 
Bouvardia  triphylla,  Cobaea  scandens,  and  several  Passifloras,  and  a 
variety  of  hyacinths,  dahlias,  tuberoses,  &c.,  all  fine. 

The  grapes  exliibited  were  beautiful,  and  some  of  them  in  very  large 
clusters.  Nectarines,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  small  oranges,  shaddocks, 
pine-apples,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts,  were  also  in  abundance. 

After  viewing  the  fruit  we  examined  the  vegetables,  which  consisted 
of  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  very  large  pumpkms,  cucumbers,  cabbages 
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of  different  kinds,  and  very  fine,  particularly  the  curled  Savoy  and 
early  York,  tomatoes,  celery,  squashes,  vegetable  marrow,  beets,  cap- 
sicums, and  beans. 

After  the  vegetables  came  specimens  of  native  wines,  and  a  silver 
cup  was  given  as  a  premium  for  the  best.  The  white  wine  resembled 
hock  in  taste ;  the  red,  claret.  The  climate  is  thought  to  be  favorable 
to  the  production  of  the  grape. 

The  grains  grown  in  the  colony  are,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian  corn, 
and  oats.  The  wheat  yields  from  six  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  some  low  ground  as  high  as  thirty-five  bushels.  Its  weight 
per  bushel  is  sixty-two  pounds.  The  crops  of  this  grain  are  subject  to 
^eat  fluctuations,  and  the  most  promising  appearance  may  in  a  single 
day  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Tobacco  has  been  cultivated,  and  it  is  thought  will  succeed ;  but  the 
frequent  frosts  render  it  a  very  uncertain  crop. 

Cotton  has  been  attempted,  but  with  little  success.  The  value  of 
pasturage,  and  its  profitable  yield  in  sheep-walks,  will  long  be  a  bar  to 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  any  plants  that  require  much  labor  in  their 
production. 

The  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  trees  present  a  scraggy  and  yellow 
appearance,  and  produce  small  and  insipid  fruit,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  tropics.  Peaches  thrive,  and  grow  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  high  flavor.  Every  farmer  has  his  peach  orchard ;  and  the  fruit  is 
so  plentiful  that  they  fatten  their  pigs  on  them. 

The  natives  of  Australia  are  fast  disappearing.  The  entire  aborici- 
nal  population  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  two  hundred  tliousand ; 
this  estimate  is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  unexplored  regions 
of  the  country  do  not  differ  materially  from  that  part  of  it  which  is 
known,  which  cannot  well  be  the  case.  Other  estimates,  and  probably 
much  nearer  the  truth,  are  given  at  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  thousand. 

The  ravages  of  intoxication  and  disease,  combined  with  their  occa- 
sional warfare,  will  readily  account  for  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the 
native  population  ;  and  but  a  few  more  years  will  suffice  for  the  now 
scanty  population  to  become  extinct.  In  1835,  the  surveyor-general, 
Mitchell,  estimated  that  in  about  one-seventh  of  the  whole  colony,  which 
he  had  examined,  the  natives .  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  in  number ; 
they  are  in  many  parts  most  wretched-looking  beings,  and  incorrigible 
beggars  ;  the  moment  they  see  a  stranger,  he  is  fairly  tormented  to  give 
something ;  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence  contents  many,  and  when  laid  out 
for  rum,  or  bread,  is  shared  by  all  present. 

The  introduction  of  European  arts  has  caused  but  little  improvement, 
while  the  vices  which  accompany  them  have  been  the  bane  of  the  native 
population,  which  has  thus  acquired  a  fondness  for  ardent  spirits  and 
tobacco.  The  natives  usually  lead  a  wandering,  vagabond  life,  hanging 
about  tlie  houses  of  the  settlers  where  they  are  well  treated,  and  doing 
little  jobs  for  a  slight  recompense  in  the  above  articles.  Their  habita- 
tions are  mere  temporary  shelters,  formed  of  boughs  and  bark  piled  up 
against  the  stump  of  a  fallen  tree,  rather  to  shield  them  from  the  wind 
thftn  for  a  regular  habitation ;  the  reason  for  this  may  be^  that  owing 
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-  to  auperstitiooa  scruples  thej  never  encamp  in  (me  spot  three  nights  in 
Boccession.  At  Illawarra,  tfieir  huts  were  made  by  setting  two  forked 
sticks  upright,  on  which  another  was  laid  horizontally ;  on  the  latter, 
QUte  end  of  piecea  of  bark,  taken  from  the  nearest  gum  tree,  is  laid, 
frhile  the  other  end  rests  upon  the  ground,  A  fire  is  built  on  the  open 
Bide,  -which  not  only  warms  them,  but  keeps  off  the  myriads  of  mueqni- 
toes  and  other  insects.  As  many  as  can  enter  such  a  hat,  take  shelter 
in  it,  lying  upon  the  soft  bark  of  the  ti  tree.  * 


The  natives  of  Australia  differ  from  any  other  race  of  men,  in  foa- 
tnres,  complexion,  habits,  and  language.  Their  color  and  features 
assimilate  them  to  the  African  type ;  their  long,  black,  silky  hair  has  & 
resemblance  to  the  Malays  ;  in  their  language  they  approximate  more 
nearly  to  oar  American  Indians  ;  while  there  is  much  in  their  physical 
traits,  manners,  and  customs,  to  which  no  analogy  can  he  traced  in  any 
other  people. 
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They  are  difficult  to  manage,  taking  offense  easily  when  they  are  ill* 
treated ;  and  if  any  one  attempts  to  control,  thwart,  or  restrain  their 
wandering  habits,  they  at  once  resort  to  the  woods,  and  resume  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  subsisting  upon  fish,  grubs,  berries,  and  occa- 
sionally enjoying  a  feast  of  kangaroo  or  opossum-flesh.  The^  eat  the 
larvae  of  all  kinds  of  insects  with  great  gusto.  Those  who  reside  upon 
the  coast,  fish  with  sigs  or  spears,  which  are  usually  three-pronged ; 
they  have  no  fish-hooks  of  their  own  manufacture. 

When  they  feel  that  they  have  been  injured  by  a  white  settler,  they 
gratify  their  revenge  by  spearing  his  cattle  ;  and  it  is  said  upon  good 
authority,  that  not  a  few  of  the  whites,  even  of  the  better  class,  will, 
when  they  can  do  so  with  impunity,  retaliate  in  the  blood  of  these 
wretched  natives  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous in  distinguishing  the  guilty  from  the  innocent. 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales  are  a  proud,  high-tempered  race ; 
each  man  is  independent  of  his  neighbor,  owning  no  superior,  and  exact- 
ing no  deference ;  they  have  not  in  their  langus^  any  word  signifying 
a  chief  or  superior,  nor  to  command  or  serve.  Each  individual  is  the 
source  of  his  own  comforts,  and  the  artificer  of  his  own  household  im- 
plements and  weapons ;  and  but  for  the  love  of  companionship,  he  might 
live  with  his  family  apart  and  isolated  from  the  rest,  without  sacrificmg 
any  advantages  whatever.  They  have  an  air  of  haughtiness  and  inso- 
lence arising  from  this  independence,  and  nothing  will  induce  them  to 
acknowledge  any  human  being  as  their  superior,  or  to  show  any  marks 
of  respect.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr.  Watson  the  missionary  is  the 
only  white  man  to  whose  name. they  prefix  "  Mr.,"  and  this  he  thinks 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  habit  acquired  when  children  under  his  authority. 
All  others,  of  whatever  rank,  they  address  by  their  Christian  or  sur- 
name. This  does  not  proceed  from  ignorance  on  their  part,  as  they  are 
known  to  understand  the  distinctions  of  rank  among  the  whites,  and  are 
continually  witnessing  the  subservience  and  respect  exacted  among  them. 
They  appear  to  have  a  consciousness  of  independence,  which  causes 
them  on  all  occasions  to  treat  even  the  highest  with  equality.  On  being 
asked  to  work,  they  usually  reply :  "  White  fellow  work,  not  black  fel- 
low ;"  and  on  entering  a  room  they  never  remain  standing,  but  imme- 
diately seat  themselves. 

They  have  not,  properly  speaking,  any  distribution  into  tribes.  In 
their  conflicts,  those  speaking  the  same  language,  and  who  have  fought 
side  by  side,  are  frequently  drawn  up  in  battle  array  against  each  other, 
and  a  short  time  after  may  be  again  seen  acting  together.  Their  con- 
flicts, for  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  wars,  are  conducted  after  the 
following  manner.  The  quarrel  or  misunderstanding  generally  arises 
from  some  trivial  affair  ;  when  the  aggrieved  party  assembles  his  neigh- 
bors to  consult  them  relative  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  general 
opinion  having  been  declared,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  announce  their  in- 
tention to  commence  hostilities  to  the  opposite  party,  and  to  fix  a  day 
for  the  combat.  The  latter  immediately  assemble  their  friends,  and 
make  preparations  for  the  approaching  contest.  The  two  parties  on 
the  day  assigned  meet,  accompanied  by  the  women  and  children.     The 
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first  onset  is  made  by  the  oldest  women  (hags  they  might  be  termed) 
vituperating  the  opposite  side.  Then  a  warrior  advances,  and  several 
throws  of  spears  take  place.  These  are  parried  with  much  dexterity, 
for  all  the  natives  possess  great  art  and  skill  in  avoiding  missiles  with 
their  shields.  This  exchange  of  missiles  continues  for  some  time,  and 
not  imfrequently  ends  without  any  fatal  result.  When  one  of  either 
party  is  killed,  a  separation  takes  place,  succeeded  by  another  course 
of  recrimination,  after  which  explanations  are  made,  tne  affair  termin- 
ates, and  hositility  is  at  an  end  ;  the  two  parties  meet  amicably,  bury 
the  dead,  and  join  in  the  corrobory  dance. 

These  dances  are  not  only  the  usual  close  of  their  combats,  but  are 
frequent  in  time  of  peace.  They  appear  almost  necessary  to  stir  up 
their  blood ;  and  under  the  excitement  they  produce,  the  whole  nature 
of  the  people  seems  to  be  changed.  To  a  spectator  the  effect  of  one  of 
these  exhibitions  almost  equals  that  of  a  tragic  melo-drama. 

A  suitable  place  for  the  performance  is  selected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  their  huts.  Here  a  fire  is  built  by  the  women  and  boys,  while  such 
of  the  men  as  are  to  take  a  share  in  the  exhibition,  usually  about  twenty 
in  number,  disappear  to  arrange  their  persons.  When  these  prepara- 
tions are  completed,  and  the  fire  bums  brightly,  the  performers  are 
seen  advancing  in  the  guise  of  as  many  skeletons.  This  effiect  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  pipe-clay,  with  which  they  paint  broad  white  hnes 
on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  on  the  head,  while  others  of  less  breadth 
are  drawn  across  the  body,  to  correspond  to  the  ribs.  The  music  con- 
sists in  beating  time  on  their  shields,  and  singing,  and  to  it  the  move- 
ments of  the  dancers  conform.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  exhi- 
bition is  a  dance  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  nor  is  it  like  anything  that 
we  saw  in  the  South  Sea  Isljvnds.  It  consists  of  violent  and  odd  move- 
ments of  the  arms,  legs,  and  body,  contortions  and  violent  muscular  ac- 
tions, amounting  almost  to  frenzy.  The  performers  appear  more  like  a 
child's  pasteboard  supple-Jack  than  anything  human  in  their  move- 
ments. 

This  action  continues  for  a  time,  and  then  the  skeletons,  for  so  I  may 
term  them,  for  they  truly  resemble  them,  suddenly  seem  to  vanish  and 
reappear.  The  disappearance  is  effected  by  merely  turning  round,  for 
the  figures  are  painted  only  in  front,  and  their  dusky  forms. are  lost  by 
mingling  with  the  dark  background.  The  trees  illuminated  by  the  fire, 
are  brought  out  with  some  of  the  figures  in  bold  relief,  while  others 
were  indistinct  and  ghost-like.  All  concurred  to  give  an  air  of  wildness 
to  the  strange  scene.  As  the  dance  proceeds,  the  excitement  increases, 
and  those  who  a  short  time  before  appeared  only  half  alive,  become 
full  of  animation,  and  finally  were  obliged  to  stop  from  exhaustion. 

Their  weapons  are  the  spear,  club,  or  nulla-nulla,  boomereng,  dun- 
dumel,  and  the  bundi.  Their  spears  are  about  ten  feet  long,  and  very 
slender,  made  of  cane  or  wood,  tapering  to  a  point,  which  is  barbed. 
They  are  light,  and  one  would  scarcely  be  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
could  be  darted  with  any  force ;  nor  could  they  without  the  aid  of  the 
wammera,  a  straight  flat  stick,  three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a 
socket  of  bone  or  hide,  into  which  the  end  of  the  spear  is  fixed.     The 
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wanuoerft  is  grasped  in  the  light  hand  hj  three  finsera,  t^e  spear  lying 
between  the  tore-finger  and  thumb.  Previous  to  throwing  it,  a  tromu- 
looa  or  vibratory  motion  is  given  to  it,  which  is  supposed  to  add  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  aim ;  in  projecting  the  spear,  the  wammera  is  retained 
in  the  hand,  and  the  use  of  this  simple  contrivance  adds  greatly  to  the 
projectile  force  ^ven  totthe  spear.  They  are  well  practised  in  the  use 
of  these  weapons. 

The  nulla-ualla,  or  nta,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  length, 
the  handle  being  of  a  size  to  be  conveniently  grasped. 

The  dund^mel  is  a  weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  the  interior ;  it  has 
a  curved,  flat  handle,  thirty  inches  in  length,  aod  terminates  in  a  pro- 
jection not  unlike  a  hatchet ;  it  is  thrown  from  the  hand  before  coming 
to  close  quarters,  and  usually  at  a  very  short  distance. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  weapon  is  the  boomereng.  This  la  a  flat 
stick,  three  feet  long  and  two  inohea  wide,  by  three-quarters  of  aa  inch 
thick,  curved  or  crooked  in  the  centre,  forming  an  obtuse  angle.  At 
first  sight  one  would  conclude  it  was  a  wooden  sword,  very  rudely  and 
clumsily  made ;  indeed,  one  of  the  early  navigators  took  it  for  such. 
It  ia  an  Implement  used  b^  for  war  and  in  the  chase.  In  the  hands 
of  a  native  it  is  a  missile  efficient  for  both,  and  is  made  to  describe  some 
most  extraordinary  carves  and  movements. 


As  a  defense,  they  nse  »  shield  made  of  the  thick  bark  of  the  gum 
tree ;  this  they  call  hiclemara.  It  is  peculiar  in  shape,  and  on  the 
coast  is  three  feet  long  by  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  with  a  himdlc  is 
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the  centre ;  it  is  made  roundiDg.  Those  in  the  interior  are  only  a 
three-cornered  piece  of  wood,  with  a  hole  on  each  side,  through  wnich 
the  hand  is  thrust.  The  size  of  the  latter  is  smaller,  being  only  two 
feet  long  and  three  or  four  inches  broad.  It  would  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble that  so  small  a  shield  should  be  sufficient  to  guard  the  body  of  a  man ; 
and  nothing  but  their  quickness  of  eye  and  iiand  could  make  it  of 
any  value  as  a  protection  against  the  spear  or  club. 

The  mode  in  which  the  natives  climb  trees  was  considered  extraordi- 
nary by  those  who  witnessed  it,  although  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  feats  of  the  Polynesians  in  the  ascent  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
Australians  mount  a  tree  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  both  with  rapid- 
i^  and  safety.  As  they  climb  they  cut  notches  above  them,  witn  a 
stone  or  metal  hatchet,  large  enough  to  admit  two  of  their  toes,  which 
are  inserted  in  them,  and  support  their  weight  until  other  holes 
are  cut. 

The  social  system  and  intercourse  of  the  Australians  is  regulated  by 
custom  alone.  As  no  system  of  government  e^sts,  or  any  acknowl- 
edgment of  power  to  enact  laws,  they  are  solely  guided  by  old  usage, 
and  can  give  no  account  whatever  of  its  origin.  The  universal  repro- 
bation of  their  associates,  which  follows  a  breach  of  ancient  customs, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  preserve  a  strict  observance  of  them.  Many 
of  these  customs  struck  us  as  remarkable ;  those  that  have  not  been 
actually  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Expedition,  have  been  described  by 
persons  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit. 

The  custom  (to  use  the  language  of  the  settlers)  "  of  making  young 
men,"  is  singular.  When  the  boys  reach  the  age  of  fourteen,  or  that 
of  puberty,  the  elders  of  the  tribe  prepare  to  mitiate  them  into  the 
privileges  of  manhood.  A  night  or  two  previous,  a  dismal  cry  is  heard 
in  the  woods,  which  the  boys  are  told  is  the  Bulii  calling  for  them. 
Thereupon  all  the  men  of  the  tribe  set  off  for  some  secluded  spot,  pre- 
viously fixed  upon,  taking  with  them  the  boys  or  youths  to  be  initiated. 
No  white  man  is  allowed  to  be  present,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ceremony  is  therefore  unknown ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  ceremonies 
are  designed  to  try  their  courage,  fortitude,  and  the  expertness  of  the 
boys  in  reference  to  their  future  employments  in  the  chase  and  in  war. 
There  is  probably  some  difference  in  these  ceremonies  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.  The  Wellington  station,  or  those  of  the  interior,  for  in- 
stance, never  knock  out  a  front  tooth,  which  is  always  done  on  the 
coast. 

From  the  time  the  youths  are  initiated,  they  are  required  to  yield 
implicit  obedience  to  their  elders.  This  is  the  only  control  that  seems 
to  prevail,  and  is  very  requisite  to  preserve  order  and  harmony  in  their 
social  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place  of  distinctions  of  rank 
among  them. 

The  youths  are  likewise  restricted  to  articles  of  diet,  not  being 
allowed  to  eat  eggs,  fish,  or  any  of  the  finer  kinds  of  opossum  or  kan- 
garoo. Their  fare  is  consequently  of  a  very  poor  description,  but  as 
they  grow  older  these  restrictions  are  removed,  although  at  what  age 
we  have  not  learnt  i  but  after  having  passed  the  middte  age,  they  sre 
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entirely  at  liberty  to  partake  of  all.  The  purpoae  of  this  is  thought 
to  be  not  only  to  accustom  them  to  a  simple  and  hardy  way  of  living, 
but  also  that  they  should  provide  for  the  aged,  and  not  be  allowed  to 
appropriate  all  for  themselves.  Selfishness  is  therefore  no  part  of  their 
character,  and  all  observers  are  struck  with  their  custom  of  dividing  any 
thing  they  may  receive  among  each  other,  a  disinterestedness  that  is 
seldom  seen  among  civilized  nations. 

To  protect  the  morals  of  the  youths,  they  are  forbidden  from  the 
time  of  their  initiation  until  their  marriage  to  speak  to  or  even  to  ap- 
proach a  female.  They  must  encamp  at  a  distance  from  them,  and  if, 
perchance,  one  is  seen  in  the  pathway,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  de* 
tour  in  order  to  avoid  her.  Mr.  Watson  stated  he  had  been  often  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  travelling  throuffh  the  woods  with  a  young  na- 
tive for  his  guide,  as  he  could  never  be  induced  to  approach  an  encamp- 
ment where  there  were  any  women. 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  is  peculiar.  In  most  cases  the  parties 
are  betrothed  at  an  early  age,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  the  propet 
age,  the  young  man  claims  his  "gin,"  or  wife. 

The  women  are  considered  as  an  article  of  property,  and  are  sold 
or  given  away  by  the  parents  or  relatives,  without  the  least  regard  to 
their  own  wishes.  As  far  as  our  observation  went,  the  women  appear 
to  take  little  care  of  their  children.  Polygamy  exists,  and  they  will 
frequently  give  one  of  their  wives  to  a  friend  who  may  be  in  want  of 
one ;  but  notwithstanding  this  laxity  they  are  extremely  iealous,  and 
are  very  prompt  to  resent  any  freedom  taken  with  their  wives.  Their 
quarrels,  for  the  most  part,  are  occasioned  by  the  fair  sex,  and  being  the 
cause,  they  usually  are  the  greatest  sufferers  ;  for  the  waddy  is  applied 
to  their  heads  in  a  most  unmerciful  fityle,  and  few  old  women  are  to  be 
seen  who  do  not  bear  unquestionable  marks  of  the  hard  usage  they  have 
received.  The  husband  who  suspects  another  of  seducing  his  wife, 
either  kills  one  or  both.  The  affair  is  taken  up  by  the  tribe,  if  the 
party  belongs  to  another,  who  inflict  punishment  on  him  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  guilty  party  is  furnished  with  a  shield,  and  made  to  stand  at  a 
suitable  distance,  and  the  whole  tribe  cast  their  spears  at  him ;  his  ex- 
pertness  and  activity  often  enable  him  to  escape  any  serious  injury, 
but  instances  do  occur  in  which  the  party  is  killed.  Such  punishments 
are  inflicted  with  great  formality,  upon  an  appointed  day,  and  the  whole 
tribe  assemble  to  witness  it.  The  person  most  injured  has  the  first 
throw,  and  it  depends  upon  the  feelings  of  the  tribe  respecting  the  of- 
fense committed,  whether  they  endeavor  to  do  injury  to  the  culprit  or 
not ;  and  thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  is  some  judgment  evinced 
in  this  mode  of  punishment. 

The  following  account  of  the  burial  of  their  dead  was  received  from 
the  missionary  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  it.  He  was  called  out  one 
evening  to  see  a  native,  who  they  said  was  dying.  On  repairing  to  the 
camp,  he  was  too  late,  for  the  man  was  already  dead,  and  notwimstand- 
ing  the  short  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  the  corpse  was  already 
wrapped  up  for  burial.    The  legs  had  been  bent  at  the  knees  and  hips^ 
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and  tied  to  the  body,  and  the  head  bent  downwards  towards  the  legs. 
In  this  position  the  corpse  was  enveloped  in  a  blanket^  and  bound  round 
with  many  ligatures,  so  as  to  form  a  shapeless  lump.  There  were 
about  fifty  natives  present,  seated  within  a  small  space  in  front.  The 
women  were  raising  dismal  lamentations  and  cutting  themselves  with 
sharp  sticks ;  while  the  men  were  engaged  in  an  earnest  consultation  as 
to  the  place  which  should  be  fixed  upon  for  the  burial.  At  length  it 
was  determined  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  mission  station.  On  the  following  day  the  missionary 
proceeded  to  the  place,  and  found  that  the  natives  had  already  cleared 
the  grass  from  a  space  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  in  the  centre  of 
this  the  grave  was  marked  out,  of  an  oval  shape,  six  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide.  After  digging  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot,  thejr  left  a  ledge 
aD  around  the  graved  a  few  inches  in  width :  the  excavation,  thus  cQ- 
minished  in  size,  was  continued  to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  the  sides  not 
being  exactly  perpendicular,  but  sloping  slightly  inwards.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  grave  was  laid  a  bed  of  leaves,  covered  with  an  opossum- 
skin  cloak,  and  having  a  stuffed  bag  of  kangaroo-skin  for  a  pillow ;  on 
this  couch  the  body  was  laid,  and  the  implements  of  hunting  and  war 
which  the  deceased  had  used  during  his  lifetime  were  laid  beside  him. 
Leaves  and  branches  of  bushes  were  strewed  over  him,  until  the  grave 
was  filled  up  to  the  ledge  or  shelf  above-mentioned.  Across  the  grave 
were  laid  strong  stakes,  with  the  ends  resting  on  this  shelf,  and  on 
these  a  layer  of  stones,  which  filled  the  hole  to  the  level  of  the  soil. 
The  excavated  earth  was  then  put  over  the  whole,  forming  a  conical 
heap  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  The  trees  on  each  side  were  marked  with 
irregular  incisions,  but  whether  intended  as  symbols,  or  merely  to  iden- 
tify the  place  of  sepulture,  was  not  understood.  All  the  time  that  this 
was  going  on,  fires  were  kept  burning  around  the  place,  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits,  and  the  women  and  children  uttered  loud  lamentations,  in- 
flicting at  the  same  time  wounds  upon  themselves.  When  the  OTave 
was  completed,  all  the  women  and  children  were  ordered  away,  and  the 
missionary,  perceiving  that  it  was  expected  that  he  would  do  the  same, 
retired  also.  His  presumption  was  that  they  intended  to  give  utter- 
ance to  their  grief,  and  that  they  were  ashamed  to  do  it  in  his  pres- 
ence, or  before  the  women  and  children. 

The  day  after  the  burial,  the  natives  visited  every  spot  in  which  they 
recollected  to  have  seen  the  deceased,  and  fumiga^ted  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  the  evil  spiiits.  They  even  went  into  the  missionaries' 
houses,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ladies. 

Their  style  of  mourning  consists  in  bedaubing  themselves  with  pipe- 
clay ;  and  a  more  hideous  object  than  an  old  woman  thus  tricked  out 
can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  body  and  limbs  are  streaked  with  it, 
and  the  face  completely  covered,  as  with  a  mask,  in  which  holes  are  left 
for  tlie  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth.  The  mask  is  gradually  removed, 
until  the  last  that  is  seen  of  it  is  a  small  patch  on  the.  top  of  the  head. 

They  have  some  idea  of  a  future  state,  although  some  assert  tliat 
the  whole  man  dies,  and  that  nothing  is  left  of  him ;  while  others  aie 
of  opinion  that  his  spirit  yet  lives,  either  as  a  wandering  ghosts  or  in  a 
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0tat6  of  metamorphoBis,  animating  a  bird,  or  other  creature  of  a  lower 
order  than  man. 

During  our  stay  at  Sydney,  a  convict-ship  arrived ;  and  being  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  view  of  her  accommodations,  and  the  mode  of 
treating  the  convicts,  I  visited  her.  This  vessel  was  prepared  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  Between  decks,  a  strong  grated  barricade,  well 
spiked  with  iron,  is  built  across  the  ship  at  the  steerage  bulkhead. 
This  affords  the  officers  a  free  view  of  all  that  is  going  on  among  the 
prisoners. 

Bunks  for  sleeping  are  placed  on  each  side  all  the  way  to  the  bow, 
resemblingthose  in  a  guard-room.  Each  of  these  will  accommodate  five 
persons.  There  is  no  outlet  but  through  a  door  in  the  steerage  bulkheads 
and  this  is  always  guarded  by  a  sentry.  Light  and  air  are  admitted 
through  the  hatches,  wliich  are  well  and  strongly  grated.  The  guard 
is  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant,  and  is  accommodated  in  the  steer- 
age, the  whole  being  under  the  orders  of  a  surgeon,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  and  regulate  everything  that  relates  to  the  prisoners,  in- 
spect the  ship  daily,  and  administer  punishment,  even  unto  death,  if 
necessary.  The  surgeon  also  has  control  over  the  master  of  the  vessel 
and  his  regulations.  The  master  and  mates,  on  receiving  a  certificate 
from  the  suraeon,  are  allowed  a  small  sum  for  every  convict  landed,  in 
addition  to  their  pay. 

The  criminals  have  prison  fare,  and  are  supplied  with  wooden-ware 
for  their  eating  utensils,  which  are  kept  in  very  nice  order.  The 
quarter-deck  is  barricaded  near  the  main-mast,  abaft  of  which  all  the 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  guard  and  vessel  are  kept.  The  mas- 
ter and  officers  are  usually  lodged  in  the  poop-cabin.  The  prisoners 
are  habituated  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  on  board  the  hulks,  before 
leaving  England.  The  usual,  and  most  effectual,  punishment  for^mis 
behavior  is  to  place  the  culprit  in  a  narrow  box  on  deck,  in  which  he 
is  compelled  to  stand  erect.  This  punishment  is  said  to  be  effectual  in 
reducing  the  most  refractory  male  convicts  to  order,  but  it  was  not 
found  so  efficacious  in  the  female  convict-ship ;  for,  when  put  in  the  box, 
they  would  bawl  so  loudly,  and  use  their  tongues  so  freely,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  punishment  by  placing  a  cistern  of 
water  on  the  top  of  the  box.  This  was  turned  over  upon  those  who 
persist  in  using  their  tongues,  and  acted  on  the  occupant  as  a  shower- 
bath,  the  cooling  effect  of  which  was  always  and  quickly  efficacious  in 
quieting  them.  I  was  informetl  that  more  than  two  such  showers  were 
never  required  to  sulxlue  the  most  turbulent. 

I  was  struck  with  the  ruddy,  healthy,  and  athletic  looks  of  the  young 
convicts  that  were  arriving,  and  from  ti^eir  deportment  and  countenances 
I  should  hardly  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had  been  the 
perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes. 

The  convicts  on  arriving  are  sent  to  the  barracks  at  Sydnev.  The 
government  selects  from  them  such  mechanics  as  are  required  for  the 
public  service,  and  then  the  numerous  applicants  for  laborers  are  sup- 
plied. Those  assigned  to  private  employers  are  sent  to  the  interior 
under  the  charge  of  a  constable  or  overseer. 
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They  build  their  own  huts,  and  the  climate  being  very  fine,  require 
but  little  shelter.     The  hours  of  labor  are  from  six  to  six,  and  the 

Suantitj  of  labor  exacted  from  them  is  about  two-thirds  of  what  would 
e  required  in  England.  They  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  if  they 
were  free,  and  no  restraint  is  imposed,  except  that  they  cannot  leave 
their  masters,  who,  when  they  have  no  further  use  for  them,  return  them 
to  the  government  to  be  reassigned. 

When  on  ticket  of  leave,  they  may  reside  in  any  place  they  choose 
to  select. 

The  convict's  time  of  probation  depends  upon  the  original  term  of 
his  sentence  ;  but  on  a  commission  of  crime  within  the  colony,  it  begins 
from  his  last  conviction.  For  refractory  conduct,  they  may  be  ti^en 
to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  orders  punishment  on  the  oath  of  the 
master.  The  magistrate  has  also  power  to  send  them  to  the  nearest 
chain-gang  employed  on  public  works.  Here  they  are  worked  in  irons, 
and  kept  on  scanty  food  for  a  limited  period,  after  which  they  may  be 
returned  to  their  masters.  If  badly  treated,  the  convict  may  have  the 
affiedr  investigated,  but  redress  comes  slowly. 

All  persons  who  are  landholders  may  receive  convicts  as  assigned 
servants,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  but  no  one  proprietor  can  have  in  his  employ  more  than  seventy- 
five  convicts. 

Written  application  for  laborers  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Assignment, 
and  the  applicants  must  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  assigned  convict 
for  at  least  one  month,  and  to  furnish  him  with  food  and  clothing  agree- 
a))ly  to  the  government  reflations,  which  are  as  follows*,  viz : 

The  weekly  rations  consist  of  twelve  pounds  of  wheat,  or  nine  pounds 
of  seconds  flour ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master, 
three  pounds  of  maize  meal,  and  nine  pounds  of  wheat,  or  seven  pounds 
of  seconds  flour ;  with  seven  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton,  and  four  pounds 
of  corned  pork,  two  ounces  of  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  soap. 

The  clothing  for  a  year  is  as  follows,  viz :  two  frocks  or  jackets, 
three  shirts,  of  strong  linen  or  cotton,  two  pairs  of  trowsers,  three  pairs 
of  shoes,  of  stout  durable  leather,  one  hat  or  cap,  and  the  use  of  a  good 
blanket  and  mattress  belonging  to  the  master. 

Custom,  however,  has  extended  the  above  allowance,  and  the  quan- 
tity  of  luxuries  added  in  tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  and  grog,  makes  the 
amount  nearly  double.  These  additions  have  become  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  procure  work  from  the  convicts,  and  the  free  supply  of 
{hem  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  made  to  work  in  the  narvest 
season. 

One  of  the  evils  attendant  on  the  assignment  system  is  the  difierence 
in  the  treatment  they  receive  from  those  to  whom  they  are  assigned. 
On  the  arrival  of  a  convict-ship,  a  large  number  of  persons  who  have 
made  applications  to  the  Board  are  in  waiting ;  they  of  course  know 
nothing  of  the  character  of  the  cgnvicts,  and,  as  I  learned  from  a  good 
source,  no  record  is  kept,  or  sent  with  the  convicts  themselves.  The 
Board  is  entirely  ignorant  of  their  character  or  crimes,  and  thus  can 
exercise  no  discrimination  in  assigning  the  convict  to  the  hands  cf  a 
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good  OT  of  ft  bard  master.  The  grefttest  villuiiB  maj,  therefore,  fall 
into  kind  hands,  while  one  vho  ia  comparatively  innocent  may  snSer 
much  more  than  he  deserrea. 

The  punishment  of  transportation  must  continue  very  unequal  until  a 
classification  bo  resorted  to.  Many  convicts,  by  bad  treatment,  are 
confirmed  in  their  vices. 

The  present  system  appears  fitted  to  entail  evil  and  misery  on  the 
colony,  and  tljere  are  few  disinterested  men  who  do  not  view  it  as  cal- 
culated to  prevent  any  moral  improvement.  Murders,  robberies,  aod 
frauds  are  brought  about  by  it,  for  which  extreme  pumshments  are  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  t^t  a 
stranger  should  remark  that  an  execution  had  taken  place.  The  daj 
bdbre  our  arrival  five  criminals  had  been  hung,  and  more  were  to  sufier 
in  a  few  days.     These  executions  take  place  without  causing  any  nna- 


The  season  of  our  vieit  to  Sydney  was  that  of  their  summer  (Decem- 
ber), and  it  was  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  luxuriance  <^ 
Tegetation  about  us.  We  could  hardly  become  familiar  with  wiudowa 
and  doors  entirely  open  at  Christmas  time. 

As  our  departure  drew  near,  one  and  all  of  us  felt  and  expressed  re- 
gret at  leaving  such  kind  friends.  In  very  many  places  and  familiea 
we  had  found  ourselves  at  home,  and  vers  always  received  with  that 
kindness  that  showed  us  we  were  welcome.  The  seasons,  with  many 
other  things,  may  be  reversed,  yet  the  hospitality  of  Old  England  la 
found  here  as  warm  and  fresh  as  ever  it  was  in  the  parent  luid.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  all  those  to  whom  we  feel  indebted  for 
various  kindneeses  and  attentions,  or  even  to  cite  those  from  whom  thf 
Expeiiition  received  many  accessions  to  its  collections.  Notwithstand- 
ing I  have  mentioned  many  things  that  have  struck  us  &a  requiring 
great  reform,  yet  the  whole  impression  left  on  my  mind  is,  that  it  is  a 
glorious  colony,  which  the  mother  country,  and  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  that  it  ought  to  claim  much  more  atten* 
tion  than  it  apparently  does  from  the  home  government. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  December,  1839,  we  weighed  our  an- 
chors and  stood  to  sea,  and  set  about  preparing  the  ship  for  the  Antarc- 
tic cruise,  the  events  of  which  will  be  detulcd  m  the  following  chapters. 
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ANTARCTIC  CRUISE. 

yiXLDayAST  RPfAEim — ^DIBPDTKD  OLADIB  of  PRIOUTT  of  DIBOOTZKT — FBOOKKDINGS  of  TBI 
8QCADBON  TO  THB  SECOND  OF  JANUARY — BXPARATION  OF  THE  FLTINO-FISH  AND  PEACOCK — 

,     FIRST  ICEBEEG  SEEN — ^FALL  IN  WITH  THE  ICY  BARRIER PORPOISE  LO0T  BIGHT  OT — ^PEOCKED- 

nrOS  OF  THE  PEACOCK  FROM  THE  THIRD  OF  JANUARY — HER  VISIT  TO  MA0QUARIS*8  ISLAND— 
FIRST  ICEBERG  SEEN  BY  HER — SHE  FALLS  IN  WITH  THE  ICY  BARRIER — ^PROCEEDDCOS  OF  THE 
PORPOISE— -SEA-ELEPHANTS  SEEN  AND  TAKEN — ^LAND  SEEN  FROM  ALL  THE  VESSELS — PEO- 
0EEDIN08  OF  THE  VINCENNEB  FROM  THE  SIETEENTH  OF  JANUARY — SHE  ENTERS  A  DEEP  BAT  DT 
THE  BARRIER — ^PEACOCK  AND  PORPOISE  SEEN — PEACOCK  SPOKEN — ^LAND  DIfnillOIX.T  SEEK 
FROM  THE  VINCENNES  AND  PEACOCK FIGHT  BETWEEN  A  WHALE  AND  **  KILLER  " PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  PEACOCK — SOUNDINGS  OBTAINED  BY  HER — ^HER  PERILOUS  SITUATION  AND  PROVI- 
DENTIAL ESCAPE — HER  CRIPPLED  CONDITION^K^AFTAIN  HUDSON  RESOLVES  TO  REIURN — SD 
ADMIRABLE  CONDUCT,  AND  THAT  OF  HIS  OFFICERS  AND  CREW. 

The  subjects  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat  in  the  following  chapters 
are  exclusively  nautical.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  in  treating  mem  more 
of  the  form  of  a  log-book,  and  follow  the  daily  order  of  their  occurrence 
with  more  strictness  than  I  have  hitherto  considered  necessary.  This 
will  be  done  in  order  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  nature  of  the  remote 
regions  we  traversed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  incidents  of  this  part  of  our  cruise — ^incidents  that  'I  cannot 
but  hope  have  made  this  part  of  our  labors  particularly  interesting  to 
all  of  our  countrymen  who  possess  a  feeling  of  national  pride. 

The  credit  of  these  discoveries  has  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  one 
foreign  nation,  and  their  extent,  nay,  actual  existence,  called  into  ques- 
tion by  another ;  both  having  rival  expeditions  abroad,  one  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  the  year  succeeding. 

Each  of  these  nations,  with  what  intent  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire, 
has  seemed  disposed  to  rob  us  of  the  honor  by  underrating  the  impor- 
tance of  their  own  researches,  and  would  restrict  the  antarctic  land  to 
the  small  parts  they  respectively  saw.  However  willing  I  might  be  in 
a  private  capacity  to  avoid  contesting  their  statements,  and  let  truth 
make  its  own  way,  I  feel  it  due  to  the  honor  of  our  flag  to  make  a  proper 
assertion  of  the  priority  of  the  claim  of  the  American  expediti<m,  and  of 
the  greater  extent  of  its  discoveries  and  researches. 

That  land  does  exist  within  the  antarctic  circle  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  united  testimony  of  both  French  and  English  navigators.  D'Ur- 
ville,  the  celebrated  French  navigator,  within  a  few  days  after  land  was 
seen  by  the  three  vessels  of  our  squadron,  reports  that  his  boats  landed 
on  a  small  point  of  rocks,  at  the  place  (as  I  suppose)  which  appeared 
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accessible  to  us  in  Piner's  Baj^  whence  the  Vincennes  was  driven  bv 
a  violent  gale ;  this  he  called  Clarie  Land,  and  testifies  to  his  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a  vast  tract  of  land,  where  our  view  of  it  has  left  ai 
doubt  of  its  existence.  Ross,  on  the  other  hand,  penetrated  to  the  lat- 
itude of  79°  S.  in  the  succeeding  year,  coasted  for  some  distance  along 
a  lofty  country  connected  with  our  antarctic  continent,  and  establishjM 
beyond  all  cavil  the  correctness  of  our  assertion,  that  we  have  discov- 
ered, not  a  range  of  detached  islands,  but  a  vast  antarctic  continent.  I 
took  care  to  forward  to  Captain  Ross  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  squadron.*  Although  I  have  never  received  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  receipt  from  him  personally,  yet  I  have  heard  of  their 
having  reached  his  hands  a  few  months  prior  to  his  antarctic  cruise. 
Of  this,  however,  I  do  not  complain,  and  feel  only  the  justifiable  desire 
to  maintain  the  truth  in  relation  to  a  claim  that  is  indisputable.  The 
following  narrative  must,  I  feel  satisfied,  leave  no  doubt  in  any  unprej- 
udiced mind  of  the  correctness  of  the  assertion  that  we  have  £scovered 
a  vast  continent ;  but  I  would  ask  in  advance,  who  was  there  prior  to 
1840,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  had  the  least  idea  that 
any  large  body  of  land  existed  to  the  south  of  New  Holland ;  and  who 
is  there  that  now  doubts  the  fact,  whether  he  admits  it  to  be  a  vast  con- 
tinent, or  contends  that  it  is  only  a  collection  of  islands  1 

Examine  all  the  maps  and  charts  published  up  to  that  time,  and  upon 
them  will  any  traces  of  such  land  be  found  1  They  will  not,  and  for  the 
very  best  of  reasons — none  was  known  or  even  suspected  to  exist.  We 
ourselves  anticipated  no  such  discovery ;  the  indications  of  it  were  re- 
ceived with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  I  myself  did  not  venture  to  record  in 
my  private  journal  the  certainty  of  land,  imtil  three  days  after  those 
best  acquainted  with  its  appearance  in  these  high  latitudes  were  assured 
of  the  fact ;  and  finally,  to  remove  all  possibility  of  doubt,  and  to  prove 
conclusively  that  there  was  no  deception  in  the  case,  views  of  the  .same 
land  were  taken  from  the  vessels  in  three  different  positions,  with  the 
bearings  of  its  peaks  and  promontories,  by  whose  intersection  their  po- 
sition is  nearly  as  well  established  as  the  peaks  of  any  of  the  islands  we 
surveyed  from  the  sea. 

All  doubt  in  relation  to  the  reality  of  our  discovery  gradually  wore 
away,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  cruise  of  the  Vincennes  alon^  the  icy 
barrier,  the  mountains  of  the  antarctic  continent  became  familiar  and 
of  daily  appearance,  insomuch  that  the  log-book,  which  is  guardedly 
silent  as  to  the  time  and  date  of  its  being  first  observed,  now  speaks 
throughout  of  "  the  land." 

After  leaving  Sydney  we  had,  until  the  31st  December,  fine  weather 
and  .favorable  winds. 

During  this  favorable  weather,  all  hands  were  employed  in  tightenii^ 
the  ports,  in  order  to  secure  the  interior  of  the  vessels  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  cold  and  wet,  which  were  to  be  apprehended  in  the  region 
to  which  we  were  bound.  For  this  purpose,  after  calking  all  the  open- 
ings, the  seams  were  covered  with  tarred  canvass,  over  much  strips  of 

*  See  Appendix 
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aheet-lead  were  nailed.  The  sailors  exhibited  great  interest  in  these 
nreparations,  and  studiously  sought  to  make  everything  snug ;  all  use- 
less articles  were  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  for  we  were  in  truth  full  to 
overflowing. 

Among  other  preparations,  rou^h  casings  of  boards  were  built  around 
all  the  hatches,  having  doors  furnished  with  weights  and  pulleys,  in  or- 
der to  insure  that  they  should  not  be  left  open.  Havmg  thus  provided 
for  the  exclusion  of  cold  air,  I  contented  myself  with  preparationB  for 
keeping  the  interior  of  the  vessel  at  a  temperature  no  higher  than  50**. 
I  deemed  this  preferable  to  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  injurious  effects  which  might  be  produced  by  passing  suddenly  from 
below  to  the  deck.  I  conceived  it  far  more  important  to  keep  die  air 
irv  than  warm,  particularly  as  a  lower  temperature  would  have  the 
efl»ct  of  inducing  the  men  to  take  exercise  for  the  purpose  of  excitiDg 
their  animal  heat. 

Aware  that  warm  and  dry  clothing  was  an  object  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, inspections  of  the  men's  feet  and  dress  were  held  morning  and 
evcmin^,  in  which  the  wearing  of  a  suitable  number  of  garments  was 
insisted  upon,  as  well  as  the  greatest  personal  cleanliness.  With  the 
same  views,  the  drying-stoves  were  particularly  attended  to  ;  and  that 
every  part  under  deck  might  be  effectually  and  quickly  freed  (^moisture, 
additional  stoves  had  been  procured  at  Sydney.  Thermometers  were 
huDff  up  in  proper  places,  and  frequently  consulted,  in  order  by  follow- 
ing their  indications  to  secure  an  equable  temperature,  and  at  the  time 
to  ascertain  when  the  use  of  stoves  might  be  dispensed  with,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  The  latter  was  an  important  consideration,  for  we  were  under 
the  necessity  of  husbanding  our  stock  of  fuel,  by  expending  it  only  when 
absolutely  necessary. 

We  also  took  advantage  of  the  fine  weather  to  bend  all  our  best 
sails,  and  to  shift  our  top-gallant  masts. 

The  1st  January,  1840,  was  one  of  those  days  which  are  termed, 
both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  a  weather-breeder.  The  sea  was  smooth  and 
placid,  but  the  sky  was  in  places  lowering,  and  had  a  wintry  cast,  to 
which  we  had  long  been  strangers ;  the  temperature  shortly  began  to 
fall,  the  breeze  to  mcrease,  and  the  weather  to  become  misty.  In  a  few 
hoars  we  were  sailing  rapidly  through  the  water,  with  a  rising  sea,  and 
by  midnidit  it  was  reported  that  me  tender  Flying-Fish  was  barely 
Visible.  I  shortened  sail,  but  it  was  difficult  to  stop  our  way ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  of  January  the  fog  was  dense,  and  the  Peacock 
and  Porpoise  only  were  in  sight ;  we  hove-to,  and  the  Peacock  and  Por- 
poise were  ordered  to  stand  east  and  west,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
tender,  but  they  returned  without  success  ;  we  also  fired  guns  in  hopes 
cif  being  heard.     In  the  afternoon,  I  deemed  it  useless  to  wait  any  lon- 

Sr  for  her,  and  that  I  must  take  the  chance  of  falling  in  with  her  at 
acquarie  Island,  our  first  appointed  place  of  rendezvous — a  visit  to 
which  I  had  fiattered  myself  might  have  been  avoided,  but  which  it  be- 
came necessary  now  to  make.  We  accordingly  proceeded  on  our  course 
for  that  island,  with  all  sail  set.  This  separation  of  the  tender  took 
place  in  the  latitude  of  48°  S.    The  officers  and  crew  were  not  slow  in 
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amgning  to  the  Flying-Fish  a  similar  fate  with  her  unfortunate  mate,  the 
Sea-Gull.  Men-of-war's  men  are  prone  to  prognosticate  evil,  and  on' 
this  occasion  they  were  not  wanting  in  various  surmises.  Woful  accounts 
were  soon  afloat  of  the  distress  the  schooner  was  in  when  last  seen,  and 
this  in  quite  a  moderate  sea. 

The  barometer  now  be^n  to  assume  a  lower  range,  and  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  below  60°.  On  the  3d,  the  fog  continuing  very  thick,  the 
Peacock  got  beyond  hearing  of  our  horns,  bells,  drums,  and  guns,  and 
was  partol  with.  This,  however,  I  did  not  now  regret  so  much,  as  it 
was  of  little  consequence  whether  we  sought  one  or  two  vessels  at  our 
rendezvous,  although  it  might  cause  a  longer  detention  there. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  misty,  wim  squally  weather.  A  heavy 
sea  rising,  and  a  strong  ^le  setting  in,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Porpoise  for 
a  few  hours.  Being  imable  to  see  beyond  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  it  was 
thought  imprudent  to  run,  for  fear  of  passing  Macquarie  Island,  and 
we  hove-to  to  await  its  moderating.  It  cleared  at  noon,  and  we 
obtained  an  observation,  by  which  we  found  ourselves  in  latitude  54^ 
20'  S.,  and  longitude  160°  47'  E. ;  that  we  had  been  carried  to  the  east- 
ward upwards  of  twenty  miles  in  less  than  eighteen  hours ;  this,  with  the 
wind  hauling  to  the  southwest,  brought  us  to  leeward  of  the  island,  and 
the  sea  and  wind  increasing,  I  saw  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  reach  it 
without  great  loss  of  time.  I  therefore  bore  off  to  the  southward  for  our 
second  rendezvous,  Emerald  Island,  or  its  supposed  locality. 

During  the  9th  we  passed  the  site  of  Emerald  Isle,  but  saw  noth^ 
ing  of  it,  nor  any  indications  of  land,  which  I  therefore  infer  does 
not  exist  in  the  locality  where  it  is  laid  down.  We  again  experienced 
the  southeast  current  of  twenty  miles  a  day.  Our  variation  had  in- 
creased to  twenty-two  degrees  easterly.  Making  our  course  with  aH 
sail  set,  the  Porpoise  in  company,  wo  passed  to-day  some  pieces  of  kelp* 
The  temperature  continued  at  38°.  Numerous  flocks  of  gray  petrels 
around  us. 

The  10th  we  encountered  the  first  iceberg,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  fell  to  32°.  We  passed  close  to  it,  and  found  it  a  mile  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  We  had  now  reached  the 
latitude  of  61°  8'  S.,  and  longitude  162°  32'  E.  The  second  iceberg 
seen  was  thirty  miles,  and  the  third  about  fifty-five  miles  south  of  the 
first.  These  ice-islands  were  apparently  much  worn  by  the  sea  into 
cavities,  exhibiting  fissures  as  though  they  were  ready  to  be  rent  asun- 
der, and  showed  an  apparent  stratification,  much  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon. The  weather  now  oecame  misty,  and  we  had  occasionally  a  little 
snow.  We  continued  to  meet  icebergs  of  different  heights,  some  of 
which,  though  inclined  to  the  horizon,  had  a  plane  upper  surface. 

The  fair  wind  from  the  northwest  (accompanied  with  a  light  mist,  ren- 
dering objects  on  the  horizon  indistinct)  still  enabled  us  to  pursue  our 
course  southerly.  Icebergs  became  so  numerous  as  to  compel  us  occa- 
sionally to  change  our  course.  They  continued  of  the  same  character, 
with  caverns  worn  in  their  perpendicular  sides,  and  with  flat  tops,  but 
the  latter  were  now  on  a  line  with  the  horizon.  Towards  6  p.  m.  of  the 
11th,  we  began  to  perceive  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  some  of  which  were 
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not  more  than  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length,  floating  as  it  were  in  small 
patches.  As  the  icebergs  increased  in  number,  the  sea  became  smoother, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  motion.  Between  8  and  9  p.  m.,  a  low  point 
ol  ice  was  perceived  ahead,  and  in  a  short  time  we  passed  within  it. 
There  was  now  a  large  bay  before  us.  As  the  vessels  moved  rapidly, 
at  lOi  p.  M.  we  had  reached  its  extreme  limits,  and  found  our  further 
progress  entirely  stopped  by  a  compact  barrier  of  ice,  enclosing  large 

3uare  icebergs.  The  barrier  consisted  of  masses  closely  packed,  and 
every  variety  of  shape  and  size.  We  hove-to  until  fidl  dayli^t. 
The  night  was  beautiful,  and  everything  seemed  sunk  in  sleep,  except 
the  sound  of  the  distant  and  low  rustling  of  the  ice,  that  now  and  thai 
met  the  ear.  We  had  now  reached  the  latitude  of  64^  11'  S.,  longitude 
164°  30'  E.,  and  found  our  variation  twenty-two  degrees  easterly.  One 
and  all  felt  disappointed,  for  we  had  flattered  ourselves  that  the  way 
was  open  for  further  progress  to  the  southward,  and  had  imbibed  the 
impression  that  the  sedson  would  be  an  open  one.  What  surprised  me 
most  was  a  change  in  the  color  of  the  water  to  an  olive-green,  and  some 
faint  appearances  resembling  distant  land  ;  but  as  it  was  twilight,  and 
I  did  not  believe  the  thing  credible,  I  put  no  faith  in  these  indications, 
although  some  of  the  officers  were  confident  they  were  not  occasioned  by 
iceberg.  The  barometer  stood  at  29.200  in. ;  the  temperature  of  the 
air  83  ,  water  32°.  We  lay-to  until  four  o'clock.  As  it  grew  light, 
oil  the  12th,  a  fog  set  in  so  thick  that  we  lost  si^ht  of  the  Porpoise,  and 
could  not  hear  any  answer  to  our  signals.  I  tnerefore  determined  to 
work  along  the  barrier  to  the  westward. 

We  were  all  day  beating  in  a  thick  fog,  with  the  barrier  of  ice  close 
to  us,  and  occasionally  in  tacking  brou^t  it  under  our  bow ;  at  other 
limes  we  were  almost  in  contact  with  icebergs.  During  the  whole  day 
we  could  not  see  at  any  time  further  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  sel- 
dom more  than  the  ship's  length.  The  fog,  or  rather  thick  mist,  was 
forming  in  ice  on  our  ri^ng.  From  the  novelty  of  our  situation,  and 
the  excitement  producedby  it,  we  did  not  think  of  the  danger. 

I  shall  now  leave  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  pursuing  their  oourse 
to  the  westward  with  a  head  wind,  and  bring  the  Peacock  up  to  the 
barrier. 

Previously  to  parting  company  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  crew  of  that 
ship  had  also  been  engaged  in  building  hurricane-houses,  calking,  and 
chintzing,  to  secure  them  from  the  wet  and  cold.  After  parting  compa- 
ny. Captain  Hudson  immediately  steered  for  the  first  rendezvous,  Mac- 
Suaric  Island,  and  was  more  fortunate  than  we  were  in  reaching  it,  al- 
lough  the  Peacock  had  experienced  the  same  kind  of  weather  that  we 
had,  and  currents  setting  to  the  eastward. 

On  approaching  the  island,  they  discovered  lar^  patches  of  kelp,  and 
saw  numerous  Procellaria  and  albatrosses  about  the  ship.  On  the  10th 
of  January  they  made  the  island,  and  observed  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  its  south  end.  Passing  within  a  short 
distance  of  it,  they  did  not  observe  any  of  the  signals  of  the  squadron 
flying,  as  they  had  anticipated.  They,  notwithstanding,  stood  m,  low- 
ered a  boat,  and  dispatched  several  officers  to  put  up  £e  Bignal,  make 
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eiroeriments,  and  collect  specimens.  The  boat  approached  an'  indent- 
ation on  the  west  side,  too  open  to  be  called  a  baj,  and  found  that  the 
surf  was  running  high,  and  beating  with  great  violence  against  the  rocks, 
which,  together  with  the  kelp  rendered  it  dangerous  to  attempt  landing. 
They  made  for  several  other  places  which  looked  favorable  at  a  distance, 
but  on  approaching  them,  they  were  found  even  less  accessible.  The 
boat  then  returned  to  the  first  place  to  make  another  attempt,  which 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The  boat's  andior  was  dropped,  and 
she  was  backed  in  with  great  caution  to  the  edge  of  the  rollers  ;  the  surf 
was  very  high,  and  rolled  in  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  breaking  furious* 
ly  upon  the  rocks,  so  as  to  make  the  boat  fairly  tremble,  and  threatening 
every  moment  to  overwhelm  her ;  once  or  twice  she  was  prevented  from 
getting  broadside-to,  by  hauling  out  towards  her  anchor.  At  len^, 
after  a  dozen  fruitless  attempts,  and  awaiting  a  favorable  opportumty, 
Mr.  Eld  and  a  quarter-master  succeeded  in  getting  ashore,  but  not 
without  being  immersed  up  to  their  breasts.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  land  any  instruments ;  and  the  quarter-master  was  dispatched  to 
erect  the  necessary  signals,  while  Mr.  Eld  proceeded  to  visit  the  pen- 
guin rockery  not  far  distant.  On  approaching  the  island,  it  had  ap- 
peared to  oe  covered  with  white  spots  :  these  excited  conjecture ;  but 
after  landing,  the  exhalations  rendered  it  not  long  doubtful  that  it  wa0 
birdlime. 

Mr.  Eld,'  in  his  journal,  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  his  visH : 
^^  Although  I  had  heard  so  ouen  of  the  great  quantity  of  birds  on  the 
uninhabited  islands,  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  them  in  such  myriads  as 
here.     The  whole  sides  of  the  rugged  hills  were  literally  covered  with 
them.     Having  passed  a  deep  fissure  in  the  rocks,  I  ascended  a  crag 
that  led  to  what  I  thought  was  their  principal  roost,  and  at  every  step 
my  astonishment  increased.      Such  a  din  of  squeaking,  squalling,  and 
gabbling,  I  never  before  heard  or  dreamed  could  be  made  by  any  of  the 
feathered  tribe.    It  was  impossible  to  hear  one's  self  speak.    It  appeared 
as  if  every  one  was  vying  with  his  neighbor  to  make  the  greatest  possi- 
ble noise.     I  soon  found  my  presence  particularly  displeased  them,  for 
they  snapped  at  me  in  all  durections,  catching  hold  of  my  trowsers,  shak- 
ing and  pinching  my  flesh  so  violently  as  to  make  me  flinch  and  stand 
upon  the  defensive.    As  we  wanted  a  number  of  specimens,  I  commenced 
kicking  them  down  the  precipice,  and  knocked  on  the  head  those  which 
had  the  temerity  to  attack  me.     After  having  collected  a  number,  and 
a  few  eggs,  I  laid  them  aside,  whilst  I  ascended  higher  on  the  hill.     I 
had  notleft  them  more  than  eighteen  feet,  before  two  albatrosses  came 
down,  and  commenced  picking  at  the  dead  birds  I  had  just  killed,  but 
not  being  able  to  make  any  impression  upon  them,  deliberately  picked 
up  two  of  the  eggs  with  their  beaks,  and,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  flew  away  with  them.    The  eggs  were  about  the  size  of  a  goose's ; 
the  original  color  seemed  to  have  been  white,  but  they  were  so  dirty  that 
it  was  difficult  to  say  with  certainty.     They  were  no  doubt  the  eggs  of 
the  penguin,  as  I  took  them  out  of  their  nest,  which  was  only  a  small 
place  scratched  in  the  earth,  just  big  enough  to  hold  one  or  two  eggs, 
with  little  or  no  grass,  sticks,  or  anything  else  to  form  a  nest  of.    I 
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afterwards  picked  up  a  number  of  these  eggs,  and  another  was  found 
of  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg,  white,  with  a  ^ght  tinge  of  green.  On 
mounting  the  hill  still  higher,  which  was  very  steep,  and  composed  of 
volcanic  rock,  loose  stones,  and*  a  little  soil  mixed  with  birdlime,  I 
found  that  there  were  more  of  these  birds  than  I  anticipated.  The 
nests  were  within  two  feet  of  each  other,  with  one  or  two  young  ones  in 
each ;  one  of  the  old  ones  watching  and  sitting  on  the  nest,  wnilst  the 
young  were  trying  ineffectually  to  nestle  themselves  under  the  small 
wings  of  the  old  ones.  The  appearance  of  the  young  was  not  unlike 
that  of  goslings,  being  covered  with  a  dark  thick  down. 

"  These  penguins  are  the  Eudyptes  chrysocome ;  they  are  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  in  height,  with  wlute  breast,  and  nearly  black 
back,  the  rest  being  of  a  dark  dove-color,  with  the  exception  of  the  head, 
which  is  adorned  on  each  side  with  four  or  five  yellow  feathers,  three  or 
four  inches  long,  looking  like  graceful  plumes.  The  birds  stand  erect 
|n  rows,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  Liliputian  soldiers.  The 
sight  was  novel  and  beautiful,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  gabble — 
enough  to  deafen  me — I  could  have  stayed  much  longer.  It  was  now 
time  to  return  to  the  boat,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  live  birds  would 
be  preferable  to  the  dead  ;  so  throwing  the  latter  down,  I  seized  one  old 
and  a  couple  of  young  ones,  and,  with  uirce  or  four  es^  in  my  cap,  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  the  boat.  It  was  now  foundunpossible  to  hand 
them  on  board,  and  not  willing  to  surrender  my  prize,  a  lead-line  was 
thrown  me  from  the  boat,  but  aid  not  come  near  enough,  and  in  my  at- 
tempts to  get  it,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  -sea,  and  was  thrown  violently 
against  the  rocks  among  the  kelp,  and  just  made  out  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  beyond  the  reach  of  the  returning  sea,  somewhat  bruised,  wet, 
and  benumbed  with  the  cold. 

'  At  this  jimcture,  the  quarter-master  returned  with  a  laige  species  of 
penguin  over  his  shoulders,  but  without  the  crown  of  feathers  on  his 
head.  He  described  a  similar  rookery,  and  also  saw  som^  green  paro- 
quets with  a  small  red  spot  on  the  head,  and  an  oblong  slaty  or  purple 
spot  at  the  root  of  the  bill,  and  with  str^^ight  beaks.  Mr.  £Id  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  return  with  him  to  get  specimens,  and  the  hour  being 
late,  it  was  necessary  to  return  to  the  boat,  which  had  been  waiting  for 
some  time  for  them.  The  quarter-master  succeeded  in  getting  his  pen- 
guins to  the  boat,  but  Mr.  Eld's  began  floundering  about^  and,  althou^ 
flieir  legs  were  tied,  managed  to  get  into  the  water,  where  they  were  at 
home,  and  were  soon  out  of  reach.  The  tying  of  the  legs  did  not  seem  any 
impediment  to  their  exertions  in  the  water,  and  thus  several  interesting 
specimens  of  natural  history  were  lost,  the  trouble  that  it  cost  making 
them  doubly  valuable.  With  great  difliculty  Mr.  Eld  reached  the  boat ; 
for,  having  again  missed  his  foothold,  he  fell  among  the  kelp,  but  by  the 
timely  aid  of  those  on  board  he  was  rescued.  After  an  hour's  tug  at 
their  oars,  they  reached  the  ship  in  safety. 

The  island  is  high  and  much  broken ;  it  is  apparently  covered  with 
verdure,  although  a  long  tufted  rank  grass  was  the  only  plant  seen  by 
those  who  landed. 

The  highest  peak  on  the  island  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet 
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hi^,  and  as  far  as  our  bbservation  extended,  it  had  neither  tree  nor 
shrab  on  it. 

On  the  13th,  in  latitude  61°  30'  S.,  longitude  161°  5'  E.,  the  first 
ice-islands  were  seen. 

There  was  no  occasion  on  the  night  of  the  13th  to  light  the  binnacle- 
lamps,  as  newspaper  print  could  be  read  with  ease  at  midnight.  On 
the  14th,  while  sull  making  much  progress  to  the  south,  and  passing 
occasionallj  icebergs  and  brash  ice,  the  water  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
colored. 

On  the  15th,  they  passed  manj  ice-islands.  Many  whales  were  seen ; 
albatrosses,  petrels,  and  Cape  pigeons  were  frequent  about  the  ship. 
At  4  p.  M.,  the  mist  raised  a  htUe,  and  to  their  surprise  they  saw  a 
perfect  barrier  of  ice,  extending  to  the  southwest,  with  several  large 
icebergs  enclosed  within  it.  Shortly  after  they  discovered  a  saU,  which 
provea  to  be  the  Porpoise. 

The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  were  left  in  our  narrative  near  the  icy 
barrier,  separated  by  the  fogs  and  mists  that  prevailed  at  times.  The 
Poipoise,  on  the  13di,  in  latitude  65°  8'  S.,  longitude  163°  E.,  discov- 
ered several  sea-elephants  on  the  ice.  A  boat  was  sent,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  female.  From  the  numerous  sea-elephants,  and  the 
discoloration  of  the  water  and  ice,  they  were  strongly  impressed  with 
the  idea  of  land  being  in  the  vicinity,  but  on  sounding  with  one  hun- 
dred fathoms,  no  bottom  was  found ;  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ring- 
gold felt  convinced,  from  the  above  circumstances,  and  the  report  that 
penguins  were  heard,  that  land  was  near,  and  thought  he  could  discern 
to  the  southeast  something  like  distant  mountains.  A  nearer  approach 
was  impossible,  fs  they  were  then  in  actual  contact  with  the  icy  barrier. 

On  the  14th,  two  sea-elephants  were  captured  and  brought  on  board ; 
they  proved  to  be  the  Phoca  proboscidea.  Dr.  Holmes  examined  their 
stomachs^  and  found  nothing  but  well-digested  food.  Their  dimensions 
were  as  foUoirB : 

Total  length        .            .            .  .  10  ft.  9  in. 

Length  of  posterior  flipper            .  .  1  "  9  " 

Breadth               .            .             .  .  2  "  4  " 

Circumference  of  largest  part  of  body  .  6  "  3  " 

This  was  a  young  female.  The  other  was  taken  afterwards ;  he 
measured — 

In  length  .  •  .  •  8  ft.  6  in. 

Greatest  circumference  behind  anterior  flipper  5  '^  0  ^^ 

Length  of  flippers  .  .  .  1  "  5  " 

Breadth 1  "  5  " 

On  the  15th  the  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  in  company  :  and,  after 
having  had  communication  with  each  other,  the  vessels  again  separated, 
standing  on  opposite  tacks. 

On  the  16th  the  three  vessels  were  in  longitude  157°  46'  E.,  and  all 
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within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  water  was  much  discolored, 
and  many  albatrosses.  Cape  pigeons,  and  petrels  were  seen  about  the 
ships.  On  board  the  Vincennes,  we  sounded  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom ;  the  water  had  the  appearance  of 
an  oHve-green  color,  as  if  but  forty  and  fifty  fathoms  deep. 

On  this  day  (16th  January)  appearances  believed  at  the  time  to  be 
land  were  visible  from  all  the  three  vessels,  and  the  comparison  of  ^e 
three  observations,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  more  positive 
proofs  of  its  existence  afterwards  obtained,  has  left  no  doubt  that  the 
appearance  was  not  deceptive.  From  this  day,  therefore,  we  date  the 
discovery  which  is  claimed  for  the  squadron. 

On  board  the  Peacock,  it  appears  that  Passed  Midshipmen  Eld  and 
Reynolds  both  saw  the  land  from  the  mast-head,  and  reported  it  to  Cap- 
tain Hudson :  he  was  well  satisfied  on  examination  that  the  appearance 
was  totally  distinct  from  that  of  ice-islands,  and  a  majority  ik  the  offi- 
cers and  men  were  also  satisfied  that  if  land  could  exist,  tha,t  was  it. 

I  mention  particularly  the  names  of  these  two  gentlemen,  because 
they  have  stated  the  same  fact  under  oath  before  the  court-martial,  after 
our  return. 

On  board  the  Porpoise,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  states, 
that  '^  he  went  aloft  in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  being  clear  and  fine, 
the  horizon  good,  and  clouds  lofty ;  that  he  saw  over  the  field-ice  an 
object,  large,  dark,  and  rounding,  resembling  a  mountain  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  icebergs  were  all  light  and  brilliant,  and  in  great  contrast." 
He  ^es  on  to  say,  in  his  report,  "  I  watched  for  an  hour  to  see  if  the 
sun  m  his  decline  would  change  the  color  of  the  object :  it  remained  the 
same,  with  a  white  cloud  above,  similar  to  that  hovering  over  high  land. 
At  sunset  the  appearance  remained  the  same.  I  took  the  bearings  ac- 
curately, intending  to  examine  it  closely  as  soon  as  we  got  a  breeze.  I 
am  thoroughly  of  opinion  it  is  an  island  surrounded  by  immense  fields 
of  ice.  The  Peacock  in  sight  to  the  southward  and  eastward  over  the 
ice ;  the  sun  set  at  a  few  minutes  before  ten ;  soon  after,  a  light  air 
from  the  southward,  with  a  fog-bank  arising,  which  quickly  snut  out 
the  field-ice." 

In  Passed  Midshipman  Eld's  journal,  he  asserts  that  he  had  been 
several  times  to  the  mast-head  during  the  day,  to  view  the  barrier ;  that 
it  was  not  only  a  barrier  of  ice,  but  one  of  terra  firma.  Passed  Mid- 
shipman Reynolds  and  himself  exclaimed,  with  one  accord,  that  it  was 
land.  Not  trusting  to  the  naked  eye,  they  descended  for  spy-glasses, 
which  confirmed,  beyond  a  doubt,  their  first  impressions.  The  moun- 
tains could  be  distinctly  seen,  over  the  field-ice  and  bergs,  stretching  to 
the  southwest  as  far  as  anything  could  be  discerned.  Two  peaks,  in 
particular,  were  very  distinct,  (which  I  have  named  after  those  two  offi- 
cers,) rising  in  a  conical  form ;  and  others,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
were  quite  as  distinct,  but  whose  summits  were  lost  in  light  fleecy  clouds. 
Few  clouds  were  to  be  seen  in  any  other  direction,  for  the  weather  was 
remarkably  clear.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  ridge  after  ridge,  whose 
sides  were  partially  bare ;  these  connected  the  eminences  I  have  just 
spoken  of,  which  must  be  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  high.    Mr.  Eld 
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further  states,  that  on  reporting  the  discovery  to  Captain  Hudson,  the 
latter  replied  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that  he  believed  that 
most  of  the  icebergs  then  in  sight  were  aground.  At  this  time  they 
were  close  in  with  the  barrier,  and  could  approach  no  nearer. 

The  log-book  of  the  Porpoise  has  also  this  notice  in  it :  "  From  six 
to  eight,  calm  and  pleasant — took  in. studding-sails ;  at  seven  set  main- 
topgallant-studding-sail ;  discovered  what  we  took  to  be  an  island, 
bearing  south  by  east — a  great  deal  of  field-ice  in  sight ;  noticed  pen- 
guins around  the  brig.  (Signed)  J.  H.  North."  Dr.  Holmes,  on  the 
same  evening,  noted  in  his  journal  a  marked  appearance  of  land. 

On  board  the  Vincennes  there  was  on  the  same  day  much  excitement 
among  the  crew.  All  eagerly  watched  the  flight  of  birds,  together  with 
the  whales  and  penguins,  and  spoke  of  the  proximity  of  land,  which, 
from  the  abpearance  of  never-failing  signs,  could  scarcely  be  doubted. 

The  fiela-ice  is  composed  of  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  varying  in  size, 
and  separated  from  one  another,  the  long  swell  keeping  the  outer  ones  al- 
wavs  in  motion.  The  smallest  pieces  are  about  six  feet  in  diameter, 
while  the  largest  sometimes  exceeded  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  Their 
depth  below  &e  surface  varies  still  more,  and  some  appear  to  be  soft, 
whilst  others  were  hard  and  compact.     The  depth  of  these  does  not 

!)robably  in  any  case  exceed  twenty  feet.  Most  of  them,  and  particu- 
arly  the  larger  ones,  had  a  covering  of  about  eighteen  inches  olF  snow. 
The  whole  at  a  distance  appeared  like  a  vast  level  field,  broken  up  as 
it  were  by  the  plough,  and  presenting  shapeless  angular  masses  of  every 
possible  figure,  whue  here  and  there  a  table-topped  iceberg  was  en- 
closed. 

This  night  we  were  beating  with  frequent  tacks,  in  order  to  gain  as 
much  southing  as  possible.  Previous  to  its  becoming  broad  daylight, 
the  fog  rendered  everything  obscure,  even  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
ship.  I  knew  that  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  icebergs  and  field-ice, 
but,  from  the  report  of  the  look-out  at  sunset,  believed  that  there  was 
an  opening  or  large  bay  leading  to  the  southward.  The  ship  had  rapid 
way  on  her,  and  was  much  tossed  about,  when  in  an  instant  all  was  per- 
fectly still  and  quiet ;  the  transition  was  so  sudden  that  many  were 
awakened  by  it  from  sound  sleep,  and  all  well  knew,  from  the  short  ex- 
perience we  had  had,  that  the  cessation  of  the  sound  and  motion  usual 
at  sea,  was  a  proof  that  wo  had  run  within  a  line  of  ice — ^an  occurrence 
from  which  the  feeling  of  great  danger  is  inseparable.  The  watch  was 
called  by  the  officer  of  the  deck,  to  be  in  readiness  to  execute  such 
orders  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  Many  of  those 
from  below  were  seen  hurrying  up  the  hatches,  and  those  on  deck  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  discover  me  barrier  in  time  to  avoid  accident.  The 
ship  still  movii^  rapidly  along,  some  faint  hope  remained  that  the  bay 
mi^ht  prove  a  &ep  one,  and  enable  me  to  satisfy  my  sanguine  hopes 
and  belief  relative  to  the  land. 

The  feeling  is  awful  and  the  uncertainty  most  trying  thus  to  enter 
within  the  icy  barrier,  blindfolded  as  it  were  by  an  impenetrable  fog, 
and  the  thought  constantly  recurring  that  both  ship  and  crew  were  m 
imminent  danger ;  yet  I  was  satisfied  that  nothing  could  be  gained  but 
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by  pursuing  this  course.  On  we  kept,  until  it  was  reported  to  me,  bj 
attentive  listeners,  that  they  heard  the  low  and  distant  rustling  of  the 
ice  ;  suddenly  a  dozen  voices  proclaimed  the  barrier  to  be  in  si^t,  just 
ahead.  The  ship,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  as  if  unpeopled,  from 
the  stillness  of  all  on  board,  was  instantly  alive  with  the  bustle  of  per- 
forming the  evolutions  necessary  to  bring  her  to  the  wind,  which  was 
unfavorable  to  a  return  on  the  same  track  by  which  we  had  entered. 
After  a  Quarter  of  an  hour,  the  ice  was  again  made  ahead,  and  the  full 
danger  of  our  situation  was  realized.  The  ship  was  certainly  embayed ; 
and  although  the  extent  of  sea-room  to  which  we  were  limited  was  ren- 
dered invisible  by  the  dark  and  murky  weather,  yet  that  we  were  closely 
circumscribed  was  evident  from  having  made  the  ice  so  soon  on  either 
tack,  and  from  the  audible  rustling  around  us.  It  required  several 
hours  to  extricate  the  ship  from  this  bay. 

Few  are  able  to  estimate  the  feelings  that  such  an  occasion  causes  to 
a  commander,  who  has  the  responsibihty  of  the  safety  of  the  ship  and 
crew  operating  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  heart,  and  producing  a  feel- 
ing as  if  on  the  verge  of  some  overwhelming  calamitv.  All  tends  to 
satisfy  him  that  nothing  could  guide  him  in  safety  through,  or  shield 
from  destruction  those  who  have  been  entrusted  to  his  charge,  but  the 
hand  of  an  all-wise  Providence. 

17th.  In  the  morning  we  discovered  a  ship  apparently  within  a  mile 
of  us,  to  which  we  made  signal  and  fired  a  gun,  but  she  was  shortly 
afterwards  lost  sight  of.  We  also  saw  the  brig  to  the  eastward,  close 
to  the  barrier  of  ice.  In  the  afternoon  we  spoke  the  Peacock :  she  had 
not  seen  us  in  the  morning ;  and  I  am  disposed  to- believe  that  the  cause 
of  her  image  appearing  so  close  to  us  in  the  morning  was  produced  by 
refraction  above  a  low  fog-bank ;  but  the  usual  accompaniment  of  such 
phenomena,  a  difierence  of  temperature  below  and  aloft,  did  not  exist. 

I  now  desired  Captain  Hudson  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  in 
exploring,  as  to  attempt  to  keep  company  would  only  impede  our  pro- 
gress, and  without  adding  to  our  safety,  might  prevent  the  opportunity 
of  examining  the  barrier  for  an  opening.  I  was  also  satisfied  that  the 
separation  would  be  a  strong  incentive  to  exertion,  by  exciting  rivalry 
among  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  difierent  vessels.  Many  petrels, 
albatrosses,  a  few  whales,  and  a  seal,  were  seen  from  the  ship  ;  and  the 
water  was  quite  green. 

18th.  The  weather  this  day  was  variable,  with  light  westerly  winds ; 
the  temperature  of  air  and  water  32°.  Occasional  squalls  of  snow  and 
mist  occurred,  but  if  was  at  times  clear.  The  water  was  still  olive- 
green  ;  and  the  other  vessels  occasionally  in  sight,  beating  to  windward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
discovered  the  Peaoock  standing  to  the  southwest.  Until  eight  oxiock, 
A.  M.,  we  had  a  moderate  breeze.  The  water  was  of  a  darker  olive- 
green,  and  had  a  muddy  appearance.  Land  was  now  certainly  visible 
from  the  Vincennes,  both  to  the  south-southeast  and  southwest,  in  the 
former  direction  most  distinctly.  Both  appeared  high.  It  was  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  in  the  morning  when  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  it 
was  certainly  land,  and  my  own  opmion  was  confirmed  by  that  of  some 
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<^tii6  oldest  and  most  exp^enced  seamen  on  board.    The  oflker  of 

the  morning  watch,  Lieutenant  Alden,  sent  twice,  and  called  my  atten- 
tion to  it.  We  were  at  this  time  in  longitude  154°  30'  E.,  latitude  66° 
20'  S. ;  the  day  was  fine,  and  at  times  quite  clear,  with  light  winds. 
Aftei'  divine  service,  I  still  saw  the  outline  of  the  land,  unchanged  in 
form,  but  not  so  distinct  as  in  the  morning.  By  noon,  I  found  we  were 
sagging  on  to  the  barrier ;  the  boats  were  lowered  in  consequence,  and 
the  ship  towed  oflF.  The  report  from  aloft  was,  "  A  continued  barrier 
of  ice  around  the  bay,  and  no  opening  to  be  seen,  having  the  western 
point  of  it  bearing  to  the  northward  of  west  of  us.  I  stood  to  the  west- 
ward to  pass  around  it,  fully  assured  that  the  Peacock  would  explore 
all  the  outlines  of  the  bay. 

The  Peacock,  at  3h.  30m.,  according  to  Captain  Hudson's  journal, 
bavins  got  into  the  drift-ice,  with  a  barrier  still  ahead  to  the  west, 
tacked  to  the  southeast  to  work  up  for  an  immense  mass,  which  had 
every  appearance  of  land,  and  which  was  believed  to  be  such  by  all  on 
board.  It  was  seen  far  beyond  and  towering  above  an  ice-island  that 
was  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  It  bore 
from  them  about  southwest,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  three 
thousand  feet  in  height,  forming  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  looking  gray 
and  dark,  and  divided  into  two  distinct  ridges  or  elevations  throughout 
its  entire  extent,  the  whole  being  covered  with  snow.  As  there  was  no 
probability  of  getting  nearer  to  it  in  this  quarter,  they  stood  out  of  the 
bay.  which  was  about  twenty  miles  deep,  to  proceed  to  the  westward, 
hoping  to  get  an  opportunity  to  approach  the  object  more  closely  on  the 
other  side. 

We  had  a  beautiful  and  unusual  sight  presented  to  us  this  night ;  the 
sun  and  moon  both  appeared  above  tne  horizon  at  the  same  time,  and 
each  throwing  its  light  abroad.  The  latter  was  nearly  full.  The 
former  illuminated  the  icebergs  and  distant  continent  with  his  deep 
golden  rays ;  while  the  latter,  in  the  opposite  horizon,  tinged  with  sil- 
very light  the  clouds  in  its  immediate  neighborhood.  There  now  being 
no  douDt  in  any  mind  of  the  discovery  of  land,  it  gave  an  exciting  in- 
terest to  the  cruise,  that  appeared  to  set  aside  all  thought  of  fatigue, 
and  to  make  every  one  willing  to  encounter  any  difficulty  to  efii&ct  a 
landing. 

20th.  This  day,  on  board  the  Peacock  they  witnessed  a  sea-fight  be- 
tween  a  whale  and  one  of  its  many  enemies.  The  sea  was  quite  smooth, 
and  offered  the  best  possible  view  of  the  whole  combat.  First,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  a  whale  was  seen  floundering  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary way,  lashing  the  smooth  sea  into  a  perfect  foam,  and  endeavoring 
apparently  to  extricate  himself  from  some  annoyance.  As  he  approached 
the  ship,  the  struggle  continuing  and  becoming  more  violent,  it  was 
perceived  that  a  fish,  apparently  about  twenty  feet  long,  held  him 
by  the  jaw,  his  contortions,  spouting,  and  throes  all  betokening  the 
agony  of  the  huge  monster.  The  whale  now  threw  himself  at  full 
length  from  the  water  with  open  mouth,  his  pursuer  still  hanging  to  the 
jaw,  the  blood  issuing  from  the  wound  and  dyeing  the  sea  to  a  distance 
around  :  but  all  his  floimderings  were  of  no  avail ;  his  pertinacious  en- 
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emy  still  maintained  his  hold,  and  was  evidently  getting  the  advantage 
of  him.  Much  alarm  seemed  to  be  felt  by  the  many  other  whales 
aroond.  These  "  killers,'^  as  they  are  called,  are  of  a  brownish  color 
on  the  back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  with  a  long  dorsal  fin.  Such  was 
the  turbulence  with  which  they  passed,  that  a  good  view  could  not  be  had 
of  them  to  make  out  more  nearly  the  description.  These  fish  attack  a 
whale  in  the  same  way  as  dogs  bait  a  bull,  and  worry  him  to  death. 
They  are  armed  with  strong  sharp  teeth,  and  generally  seize  the  whale 
by  the  lower  jaw. 

There  was  a  great  quantity  of  animalculsB  in  the  water,  and  some 
large  squids  (MedussB)  and  quantities  of  shrimp  were  frequently  seen 
about  the  icebergs;  these  are  no  doubt  the  attractions  which  bring 
whales  to  frequent  tliese  seas. 

The  last  two  days  we  had  very  many  beautiful  snow-white  petrels 
about.     The  character  of  the  ice  had  now  become  entirely  changed. 
The  tabular-formed  icebergs  prevailed,  and  there  was  comparatively  lit- 
tle field-ice.     Some  of  the  bergs  were  of  magnificent  dimensions,  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
feet  in  height,  with  sides  perfectly  smooth,  as  though  they  had  been 
chiselled.     Others  again  exhibited  lofty  arches  of  many-colored  tints, 
leading  into  deep  caverns,  open  to  the  swell  of  the  sea,  which  rushing 
in,  produced  loud  and  distant  thunderings.     The  flight  of  birds  passing 
in  and  out  of  these  caverns,  recalled  the  recollection  of  ruined  abbeys, 
castles,  and  caves,  while  here  and  there  a  bold  projecting  bluff,  crowned 
with  pinnacles  and  turrets,  resembled  some  Gothic  keep.     A  little  Jjr- 
ther  onwards  would  be  seen  a  vast  fissure,  as  if  some  powerful  forceiiad 
rent  in  twain  these  mighty  masses.     Every  noise  on  board,  even  our 
own  voices,  reverberated  from  the  massive  and  pure  white  walls.    These 
tabular  bergs  are  like  masses  of  beautiful  alabaster ;  a  verbal  descrip* 
tion  of  them  can  do  little  to  convey  the  reality  to  the  imagination  of  one 
who  has  not  been  amons  them.     If  an  immense  city  of  rumed  alabaster 
palaces  can  be  imagined,  of  every  variety  of  shape  and  tint,  and  com- 
posed of  hu^  piles  of  buildings  grouped  together,  with  long  lanes  or 
streets  windmg  irregularly  through  them,  some  faint  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  tlic  spectacle.     The  time  and  circum- 
stances under  which  we  were  viewing  them,  threading  our  way  through 
these  vast  bergs,  we  knew  not  to  what  end,  left  an  impression  upon  me 
of  these  icy  and  desolate  regions  that  can  never  be  forgotten. 

22d.  It  was  now,  during  fine  weather,  one  continued  day ;  but  we 
had  occasional  snow-squalls  that  produced  an  obscurity  that  was  tanta- 
lizmg.  The  bergs  were  so  vast  and  inaccessible,  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  landing  upon  them. 

The  Peacock  and  Porpoise  were  in  sight  of  each  other  this  day.  A 
large  number  of  whales,  albatrosses,  petrels,  penguins,  &c.,  were  seen 
around,  and  a  flock  of  ducks  was  also  reported  as  having  been  seen  from 
the  Vincennes,  as  well  as  several  seals.  The  effect  of  sunrise,  at  a  lit- 
tle after  2  a.  m.,  on  the  23d,  was  glorious. 

As  the  events  which  occurred  on  board  the  Peacock  during  the  next 
few  days  are  particularly  interesting,  I  shall  proceed  to  nairato  them  in 
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detail,  leaying  llie  Vmcennes  and  Porpoise  to  pursue  their  roate  along 
their  dangerous  and  novel  pathway. 

The  Peacock  stood  into  the  bay  which  the  Vincennes  had  found  closed 
the  day  before,  and  saw  the  same  appearance  of  high  land  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  water  was  much  discolored,  and  of  a  dark  dirty  sreen. 
They  hove-to,  for  the  double  purpose  of  getting  a  cast  of  the  lead,  and 
of  lowering  the  boats  to  cany  the  instruments  to  a  small  iceberg,  on 
which  it  was  possible  to  land,  K)r  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  ob- 
servations. A  line  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  fathoms  was  prepared 
to  sound,  and  to  the  lead  was  attached  a  cylinder  with  Si^^s  thermome- 
ter. The  wind  being  fresh,  several  leads  at  different^^pitances  were 
attached  to  the  line.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  lead-line  had 
touched  bottom,  until  they  tiegan  to  haul  in,  who^itsjrafl  fooad  that  the 
lead- bent  on  at  five  hundred  fathoms  was  filled  with  4)|D9*and  slate-col- 
ored mud.  Attached  to  the  lead  also  was  a  piece  of  stone,  and  a  fresh 
bruise  on  it,  as  though  the  lead  had  struck  heavily  on  rock. 

The  remainder  of  the  line  had  evidently  lain  on  the  bottom,  as  the 
copper  cylinder  was  covered  with  mud,  and  the  water  inside  of  it  was 
quite  muddy.  They  then  beat  up  a  short  distance  to  windward,  and 
again  sounded,  when,  with  the  line  hanging  vertically,  bottom  was 
reached  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  fathoms ;  the  matter  brought  up 
was  slate-colored  mud.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface 
was  32*^,  and  at  the  above  depth  27i°,  being  a  decrease  of  4i°. 

The  boats  now  returned,  and  on  approaching  the  ship  the  persons  in 
them  were  much  startled  by  hearing  the  crew  cneer  ship  in  consequence 
of  finding  soundings.  This  was  a  natural  burst  of  joy,  on  obtaining 
this  unquestionable  proof  that  what  they  saw  was  indeed  the  land ;  a 
circumstance  that,  while  it  left  no  doubt,  if  any  had  existed,  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  on  board  the  Peacock,  that  what  they  had  previously  seen 
was  truly  terra  firma,  furnished  a  proof  that  cannot  be  gainsayea,  even 
by  those  disposed  to  dispute  the  evidence  of  sight,  unsupported  by  so 
decisive  a  fact.  Mr.  Eld  and  Mr.  Stuart,  in  me  boats,  succeeded  in 
getting  observations,  and  the  mean  dip  by  the  needles  was  86°  16'. 

Mr.  Eld's  boat  succeeded  in  taking  a  king-penguin  of  enormous  size, 
viz :  from  tip  of  tail  to  the  bill  forty-five  inches ;  across  the  flippers 
thirty-seven  inches ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body  thirty-three 
inches.  He  was  taken  after  a  truly  sailor-like  fashion,  by  knocking  him 
down.  The  bird  remained  quite  unmoved  on  their  approach,  or  rather 
showed  a  disposition  to  come  forward  to  greet  them.  A  blow  with  the 
boat-hook,  however,  stunned  him,  and  before  his  recovery  he  was  well 
secured.  He  showed,  on  coming  to  himself,  much  resentment  at  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  not  only  by  fighting,  but  by  an  inordinate 
noise.  He  was  in  due  time  preserved  as  a  specimen,  and  now  graces 
the  collection  at  Washington.  In  his  craw  were  found  thirty-two  peb- 
bles, from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut. 

24th.  Bergrf  and  field-ice  were  in  various  directions  around.  They 
had  light  baffling  winds,  clear  and  pleasant  weather,  with  a  smooth  sea. 
The  water  was  of  a  dark  green  color.  Standing  into  the  bay  for  the 
purpose  of  approaching  the  land,  they  at  6  a.m.  passed  through  drift- 
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ice  into  an  open  space^  and  when  they  had  again  approached  the  field, 
hove-to  for  the  purpose  of  sounding.  Here  bottom  was  found  at  the 
depth  of  eight  hundred  fathoms  ;  and  the  matter  brought  up  was  simi- 
lar to  that  obtained  the  day  before.  The  distance  between  the  points 
where  these  two  soundings  were  obtained  was  but  short. 

At  8h.  30m.  a.  m.,  while  attempting  to  box  ofif  the  ship  from  some  ice 
under  the  bow,  she  made  a  stem-board,  which  brought  the  stem  so 
forcibly  in  contact  with  another  mass  of  ice,  that  it  seemed  from  the 
shock  as  if  it  were  entirely  stove  in  ;  the  rudder  was  so  much  canted 
from  its  position,  as  to  carry  away  the  starboard  wheel-rope,  and  to 
wrench  the  u^k  of  the  rudder  itself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  imserviceable,  or  even  worse  than  useless.  In  hopes  of  lessen- 
S^  the  diflkaltjy  relieving-tackles  were  applied  to  the  tiller,  but  without 
ect,  for  it  wijli  discovered  that  the  ruader  had  been  so  far  twisted 
as  to  make  a  considerable  angle  with  the  keel,  and  every  exertion  to 
move  it  proved  ineffectual. 

All  hands  were  now  called,  and  every  officer  and  man  waa  speedily  at 
his  station.  The  ship  was  found  to  be  rapidly  entering  the  ice,  and 
every  effort  to  direct  her  course  by  the  management  of  the  sails  proved 
fruitless.  In  this  helpless  condition  scarcely  a  moment  passed  without 
a  new  shock  in  some  quarter  or  other  from  the  ice,  and  every  blow 
threatened  instant  destmction.  The  hope  was  not  yet  abandoned,  that 
some  temporary  expedient  might  be  found  to  bring  the  rudder  again 
into  use,  imtil  they  should  be  extricated  from  this  perilous  situation.  A 
stage  was,  therefore,  rigged  over  the  stem,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing into  its  state,  but  it  was  found  to  be  so  much  injured  that  it  was 
impossible  to  remedy  its  defects  while  in  its  place,  and  preparations 
were  forthwith  made  for  unshipping  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  position 
of  the  vessel  was  every  instant  growing  worse,  surrounded  as  she  was 
by  masses  of  floe-ice,  and  driving  further  and  further  into  it,  towards 
an  immense  wall-sided  iceberg.  All  attempts  to  get  tiie  vessel  on  the 
other  tack  failed,  in  consequence  of  her  being  so  closely  encompassed, 
and  it  was  therefore  thought  expedient  to  attempt  to  bring  her  head 
round,  by  hanging  her  to  an  iceberg  by  the  ice-anchors,  and  thus  com- 
plete what  had  been  partially  effected  by  the  sails.  The  anchor  was 
attached,  but  just  at  the  moment  the  hawser  was  passed  on  board, 
the  ship  took  a  start  so  suddenly  astern,  that  the  rope  was  literally 
dragged  out  of  the  men's  hands  before  they  could  get  a  turn  around  the 
bits. 

The  ship  now  drove  stem  foremost  into  the  midst  of  the  huge  masses 
of  ice,  striking  the  rudder  a  second  time.  This  blow  gave  it  3ie  finish- 
ing stroke,  by  nearly  wringing  off  the  head,  breaking  two  of  the  pintles, 
and  the  upper  and  lower  brace. 

The  wind  now  began  to  freshen,  and  the  floe-ice  to  set  upon  tiie  ship. 
The  sails  were  furled,  and  spars  ri^ed  up  and  down  the  ship's  sides  as 
fenders.  Attempts  were  again  made  to  plant  the  ice-anchors,  for  which 
purpose  the  boats  were  lowered  ;  but  the  confined  space,  and  the  force 
with  which  the  pieces  of  ice  ground  against  each  other  was  so  great, 
tiiat  the  boats  proved  nearly  as  unmanageable  as  the  ship.    After  much 
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exertikm,  howevtr,  the  ioe-anchors  were  planted,  and  the  haWser  hanled 
taut.  Here  they  for  a  time  enjoyed  comparative  security,  as  the  vessel 
hung  by  the  anchors,  which  were  planted  in  a  large  floe.  The  ice  con- 
tinued to  close  in  rapidly  upon  them,  grinding,  crushing  and  carrying 
away  the  fenders ;  and  the  wind,  that  had  changed  to  seaward,  rose 
with  appearances  that  foreboded  bad  weather. 

At  lOh.  30m.  this  security  was  at  an  end ;  for  the  anchors,  in  spite  of 
the  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  who  were  near  them,  broke  loose« 
and  the  ship  was  again  at  the  mercy  of  huge  floating  masses.  A  rapid 
stem-board  was  the  consequence ;  and  a  contact  with  an  ice-island,  vast, 
perpendicular,  and  as  high  as  the  mast-heads,  appeared  inevitable. 

Every  possible  preparation  was  made  to  meet  the  expected  shock. 
There  was  no  noise  or  confusion,  and  the  self-possession  and  admirable 
conduct  of  the  commander  inspired  courage  and  confidence  in  all.  Pre- 
parations were  made  to  cockbill  the  yards,  and  spars  were  got  out. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  forward,  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  lessened  for  a  while ;  the  anchors  again  held,  and  there  was  a 
hope  that  they  mi^ht  bring  the  vessel  up  before  she  struck.  This  hope, 
however,  endured  but  for  a  moment ;  for  the  anchors,  with  the  whole 
body  of  ice  to  which  they  were  attached,  came  in,  and  the  ship  going 
astern,  struck  quartering  upon  a  piece  of  ice  which  lay  between  her  and 
the  great  ice-island.  This  afibrded  the  last  hope  of  preventing  her  from 
commg  in  contact  with  it ;  and  this  hope  failed  also  ;  for,  grinding  alone 
the  ice,  she  wont  ne*arly  stem  foremost,  and  stmck  with  her  larboara 
quarter  upon  the  ice-isiand  with  a  tremendous  crash. 

The  first  effiect  of  this  blow  was  to  carry  away  the  spanker-boom, 
the  larboard  stem-davit,  and  to  crash  the  stern-boat.  The  starboard 
stem-davit  was  the  next  to  receive  the  shock,  and  as  this  is  connected 
with  the  spar-deck  bulwarks,  the  whole  of  them  were  started ;  the  knee, 
a  rotten  one,  which  bound  the  davit  to  the  tafirail,  was  broken  off,  and 
with  it  all  the  stanchions  to  the  plank-sheer,  as  far  as  the  gangway. 

Severe  as  was  this  shock,  it  happened  fortunately  that  it  was  followed 
by  as  great  a  rebound.  This  gave  the  vessel  a  cant  to  starboard,  and 
by  the  timely  aid  of  the  jib,  and  other  sails,  carried  her  clear  of  the 
ice-island,  and  forced  her  into  a  small  opening.  While  doing  this,  and 
before  the  vessel  had  moved  half  her  length,  an  impending  mass  of  ice 
and  snow  fell  in  her  wake.  Had  this  fallen  only  a  few  seconds  earlier, 
it  must  have  crushed  the  vessel  to  atoms. 

It  was  also  fortunate  that  the  place  where  she  struck  the  ice-island 
was  near  its  southern  end,  so  that  there  was  but  a  short  distance  to  be 
passed  before  she  was  entirely  clear  of  it.  This  gave  more  room  for 
the  drifting  ice,  and  permitted  the  vessel  to  be  worked  by  her  sails. 

The  relief  from  this  pressing  danger,  however  gratifying,  gave  no 
assuriance  of  ultimate  safety.  The  weather  had  an  unusually  stormy 
appearance ;  and  the  destraction  of  the  vessel  seemed  almost  inevitable, 
with  the  loss  of  every  life  on  board.  They  had  the  melancholy  alter- 
native in  prospect  of  being  frozen  to  death  one  after  the  other,  or  per- 
ishing in  a  body  by  the  dissolving  of  the  iceberg  on  which  they  should 
take  refuge,  should  the  vessel  siius:. 
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When  the  dinner  hour  arrived  the  vessel  was  again  fast  in  the  ice, 
and  nothing  could  for  a  time  be  done  ;  it  >¥as  thereiore  piped  as  usual. 
This  served  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  men  from  the  dangers  around 
them. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  former  manoeuvring  was  resorted  to, 
the  yards  being  kept  swinging  to  and  fro,  in  order  to  keep  the  ship^s 
head  in  the  required  direction.  She  was  laboring  in  the  swell,  with  ice 
grinding  and  thumping  against  her  on  all  sides ;  every  moment  some- 
wing  either  fore  or  aft  was  carried  away— chains,  bolts,  bobstays,  bow- 
sprit, shrouds ;  even  the  anchors  were  bfted,  coming  down  with  a  sul-ge 
that  carried  away  the  eye-bolts  and  lashings,  and  left  them  to  hang  by 
the  stoppers.  The  cut-water  also  was  injured,  and  every  timber  seemed 
to  groan. 

Similar  dangers  attended  those  in  the  boats.  Passed  Midshipman 
Eld  was  sent  to  plant  the  ice-anchors ;  there  was  no  room  for  the  use 
of  oars ;  the  grinding  and  grating  of  the  ice,  as  it  rose  and  fell  with  the 
swell,  rendered  great  precaution  necessary  to  prevent  the  boat  from  be- 
ing swamped  or  crushed ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  two  hours  of  hard 
exertion  were  required  to  plant  the  ice-anchors,  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culty attending  this  service  will  be  had.  But  tliis  was  not  all ;  the 
difficulty  of  returning  was  equally  ffreat,  and  no  possible  way  of  effisct- 
ing  it  seemed  to  suggest  itself.  The  sides  of  the  icebergs  could  not  be 
ascended,  and  to  approach  the  berg  on  the  side  next  the  ship  was  certain 
destruction  to  the  boat  and  crew,  for  the  ice  and  water  were  foaming 
like  a  cauldron ;  and  to  abandon  the  former  was  equally  out  of  the 
question.  At  last  a  chance  offered,  although  almost  a  hopeless  one,  by 
passing  between  two  of  these  bergs,  that  appeared  on  the  other  side  of  a 
small  clear  space.  The  boat  was  upon  a  small  piece  of  ice,  from  which, 
by  great  exertion,  she  was  launched ;  a  few  pulls  at  the  oars  brought 
them  to  the  passage  ;  the  bergs  were  closing  fast,  and  agitated  by  the 
swell ;  no  time,  therefore,  was  to  be  lost ;  the  danger  was  already  great, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  it  would  be  impossible  to  pass.  Thev  entered ; 
their  oars  caught,  and  they  got  but  half-way  through  when  tne  icebergs 
closed  in  upon  them,  and  pressed  the  gunwales  together,  so  as  almost 
to  crush  the  boat ;  the  water  entered  her,  and  she  was  near  sinking, 
when  the  berg  stopped,  retreated,  and  by  another  hard  shove  they  went 
through,  and  were  soon  alongside  of  the  ship. 

Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  work  the  ship  and  avoid  heavy 
thumps  from  the  ice.  The  mode  resorted  to,  to  get  the  ship  about, 
was  a  novel  one,  namely,  by  urging  her  lee  bow  against  a  piece  of  ice, 
which  had  the  same  effect  as  giving  her  a  lee  helm ;  but  this  was  found 
rather  too  expensive  a  mode  of  effecting  the  object,  and  on  the  pumps 
showing  an  increase  of  water,  it  was  discontinued.  The  ice  had  been 
rapidly  accumulating  around  the  ship,  contracting  still  more  narrowly 
the  gpace  or  area  in  which  they  were,  and  rendering  their  situation 
more  hazardous. 

At  4  p.  M.,  they  clewed  up  the  topsails,  the  ship  being  fast  in  the 
ice,  with  the  wind  directly  in  from  the  seaward.  The  ice-anchors  were 
now  again  run  out,  in  hopes  of  relieving  her  from  some  of  the  strain. 
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A  short  time  afterwards  the  ice  cleanng  from  the  Btem  enabled  them 
to  unship  the  rudder,  which  was  taken  on  board  in  two  pieces ;  it  was 
immediately  placed  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  all  the  carpenters  em- 
ployed on  it. 

It  soon  began  to  snow  violently,  and  no  clear  sea  could  be  seen  from 
the  ship  in  any  direction.  It  becoming  obscure,  the  chance  was  that 
they  would  have  to  take  up  their  last  abode  there.  About  six  o'clock 
the  weather  cleared  a  little,  and  the  wind  freshened ;  they  parted  the 
hawser  attached  to  the  ice-anchor,  and  made  sail  again  for  the  clear 
sea,  which  could  now  be  seen  from  the  mast-head,  lowards  8  p.  m.,  as 
if  to  blast  the  little  hope  that  the  continuance  of  clear  weather  inspired, 
the  ship  took  a  wrong  cant,  and  was  forced  into  a  small  opening  leading 
further  into  the  ice  to  leeward,  and  towards  the  massive  waUs  ol  the 
berg.  Great  exertions  were  made,  and  fortunately,  by  the  aid  of  the 
ice-anchors  and  sails,  they  succeeded  in  getting  her  round,  and  her  head 
again  pointed  towards  the  clear  sea ;  but  they  were  shortly  afterwards 
wedged  in  between  two  large  masses  of  ice.  At  midnight  the  sea  was 
observed  to  rise,  although  the  wind  had  not  increased,  causing  much 
motion  among  the  ice  ;  and  the  stormy  appearance  of  the  sky  continued, 
and  gave  promise  of  a  gale.  The  only  hope  left  was  to  force  the  ship 
through,  and  every  means  were  employed  to  effect  this  object.  The 
ice  they  had  now  to  contend  with  was  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  in- 
creased sea  rendered  it  doubly  dangerous.  Some  of  the  shocks  against 
it  were  so  heavy  as  to  excite  fears  that  the  ship's  bow  would  be  driven 
in,  and  on  one  occasion  three  of  the  chronometers  were  thrown  out  of 
their  beds  of  sawdust  upon  their  sides.  They  continued  to  make  but 
little  headway,  and  the  grinding  and  thumping  on  the  ship  was  most 
painful.  The  hope  of  extricating  her  lessened  every  moment ;  for  the 
quantity  of  ice  between  them  and  the  sea  was  increasing,  and  the  ship 
evidently  moved  with  it  to  leeward.  Few  situations  could  be  more  try- 
ing, but  the  emergency  was  met  by  Captain  Hudson  with  a  coolness, 
perseverance,  and  presence  of  mind,  which  secured  the  admiration  of  all 
who  were  present,  and  inspired  full  confidence  and  a  firm  reliance  in  his 
ability  to  overcome  every  difficulty  that  lay  within  the  power  of  human 
means. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  the  sea  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
ship  frequently  struck  against  the  masses  of  ice,  while  every  foot  they 
forged  ahead  carried  them  seemingly  into  a  more  precarious  situation. 
At  about  3  p.  M.,  they  found  that  the  gripe  had  been  beaten  off,  and 
they  were  now  bruising  up  the  stem  and  grinding  away  the  bows. 
There  appeared  no  other  course  but  to  drive  her  out,  which  was  deemed 
the  only  chance  of  saving  the  ship  and  crew.  All  the  canvass  that 
would  draw  was  therefore  set  to  force  her  through ;  and  the  wind  favor- 
ing them,  they  had  by  four  o'clock  succeeded  m  passing  the  thick  and 
soud  ice,  and  shortly  afterwards  found  themselves  in  clear  water,  with- 
out a  rudder,  the  gripe  gone,  and,  as  was  afterwards  found,  the  stem 
ground  down  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  wood-ends. 

The  annexed  sketch  of  the  bay  will  exhibit  the  situation  of  the  ship 
more  accurately. 
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The  carpenters  were  still  employed  on  the  rodder,  and  had  eocceeded 
in  remoTing  t^e  broken  pieces  of  the  pintles  from  the  second  and  third 
■  braces  on  ttie  ateni-post ;  the  upper  and  lower  pintles  were  brfAen, 
leaving  only  two  to  hang  the  rudder  by.  The  weather  seemed  now  to 
&Tor  them,  and  about  ten  o'clock  they  had  finished  the  rudder,  whidi 
had  been  repaired  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Dibble,  the  carpenter,  (who  left  his  aick-bed  on  the  occasion,)  for 
his  exertions,  attention,  and  perseverance.  He  and  the  carpenter's 
crew  worked  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission.  The  ship  was 
now  hoYe-to,  for  it  was  apprehended  that  her  rolling  would  render  tie 
task  of  shipping  the  rudder  troublesome.  By  meridian  they  were  agtun 
ID  a  situation  to  make  sail  to  extricate  themselves  from  a  bay  some 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  i^>eiung 
by  which  they  had  entered,  was  apparently  closed  by  the  barrier. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  wind  becoming  fair,  tbey  made  all  sail  for 
the  outlet.  The  weather  proved  fine,  and  the  winds  moderate.  At 
midnight  they  found  the  only  opening  left,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide ;  tbey  succeeded  in  passing  through  ibis,  by  2 
A.  M.,  in  a  snow-storm,  and  felt  grateful  to  God  for  their  providential 
escape. 

CaptuD  Hudstoi  now  come  to  the  c(Hicla8ton  of  ntaming  noryt. 
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"  After,"  as  he  sayB,  "  tborcmghly  tarning  over  in  my  own  mind  the 
state  of  the  ahip — with  the  head  of  the  rudder  gone,  hanging  by  two 
bracee,  and  in  such  a  state  that  we  could  hardly  hope  to  make  it  answer 
its  purposes  again,  in  encountering  the  boisterous  iventher  we  ebould 
have  to  pass  through  before  reachmg  the  first  port — the  ship  enuidcr- 
ably  strained ;  her  starboard  spar-deck  bulwarks  gone  as  Su  forward 
as  the  gangway ;  the  gripe  off,  and  the  stem  mutilated ; — ^fully  satisfied 
from  this  state  of  things  that  she  was  perfectly  useless  for  cruising 
among  icebergs,  and  the  accompanying  dangers,  in  thick  foggy  weather, 
to  which,  in  these  latitudes,  we  should  be  more  or  less  subject,  and 
where  rapid  evolutions  were  often  necessary,  in  which  the  rudder  taust 
perform  its  part ;  and  that  the  ship  would  require  esteneive  repairs  be- 
fore beine  employed  in  surveying  operations ;  and  feeling  that  the  season 
was  rapidly  coming  round  when  our  services  would  be  required  in  th»t 
duty,  I  held  a  council  of  the  ward-room  officers,  and  required  their 
opinions  as  to  making  any  further  attempts  to  cruise  in  these  latitudes. 

"  There  was  hut  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  ship's  return- 
ing north,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Emmons  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  who 
thought  the  rudder  might  stand,  provided  we  did  not  get  near  the  ice,  or 
fall  m  with  icebergs.  This  of  course  would  bo  to  effect  httle  or  nothing, 
and  result  only  in  a  loss  of  time.  I  accordingly  put  the  ship's  head 
north,  determmed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sydney,  to  effect  the  necessai^ 
repurs,  so  ae  to  be  ready  at  the  earliest  possible  day  to  join  the  sqoacU 
toa," 

Such  were  the  dangers  and  difficulties  from  which  the  Peacock,  by 
&.e  admirable  conduct  of  her  officers  and  crew,  directed  by  the  consum- 
mate seamanship  of  her  commander,  was  enabled  at  this  time  to  escape. 
There  stiil,  however,  remained  thousands  of  miles  of  a  stormy  ocean  to 
be  encountered,  with  a  ship  so  crippled  as  to  be  hardly  capable  of  work- 
ins,  and  injured  to  such  an  extent  in  her  hull  as  to  be  kept  afloat  with 
difficulty.  The  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  perilous  navigation  must, 
however,  be  postponed,  until  I  shall  have  given  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  while  tracing  out  the  position  of  the  ioy 
barrier,  and  following  along  the  newly-discovered  continent. 
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ANTARCTIC  CRUISE— CONTINUED. 

PBO0EEDINO8  OF  THE  VINOENNES  FROM  THE  TWENTY-SECOND  OF  JANUAET — ^DISAPPQCmaifT  BAT 

^-WATERING  ON  THE   ICE DIAGRAMS  OF  THE   ICE-ISLANDS — THEIR   UTILITT ^VIOLENT  OALB 

AND  SNOW-STORM NARROW  ESCAPE  PROM  STRIKING  THE  ICE — THE  OPEN  SEA  BEACHED— RE- 
TURN  OF  FINE  WEATHER — VINCENNES   STANDS  AGAIN  TO  THE   SOUTH,  AND   REACHES   THE   ICT 

BARRIER — PINSR's  BAY — SOUNDINGS  IN  THIRTY  FATHOMS — ANOTHER  VIOLENT  GALE ^REPOBT 

OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS— OPINION  OF  THE  WARD-ROOM  OFFICERS — DETERMINATION  TO  FBO- 

OEED  WITH  THE  CRUISE — ITS  EVENTS  UP  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH  OF  FEBRUARY LANDING  OH  AH 

ICEBERG — SPECIMENS  OF  ROCKS  OBTAINED — INQUIRY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  ICE- 
BERGS— THEIR  SEPARATION  FROM  THE  LAND — THEIR  PROGRESS — ^FURTHER  EVIDENCB  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT — ESTIMATE  OF  THE  RATE  AT  WHICH  THE  FIOAXHTO 
ICE  MOVES — THE  VINCENNES  BEGLVS   HER  RETURN  TO  THE  NORTH. 

In  taking  up  the  narrative  of  the  disaster  sustained  by  the  Peacock, 
"with  which  the  pfcceding  chapter  closes,  the  Vincennes  and  Porpoise 
were  left  on  the  22d  of  January. 

On  that  day  the  Vincennes  passed  the  place  through  which  the  Pea- 
cock entered,  as  has  been  related,  on  the  23d,  and  found  no  opening. 
To  judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  moved  during  the  time  the 
Peacock  was  enclosed  in  it,  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  alternate  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  passage  into  the  bay,  to  a  tide  setting  along 
this  coast.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
the  strength  of  the  winds  experienced  on  board  that  vessel  was  at  no 
time  sufficient  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  was  found 
to  move. 

About  thirty  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  point,  the  Vincennes 

fassed  a  remarkable  collection  of  tabular  iceberg,  for  whose  existence 
can  accoimt  in  no  other  manner  than  by  supposmg  them  to  be  attached 
to  a  rocky  islet,  which  formed  a  nucleus  to  which  they  adhered.  It  was 
quite  obvious  that  they  had  not  been  formed  in  the  place  where  they 
were  seen,  and  must,  therefore,  have  grounded,  after  being  adrift. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  after  passing  around  this  group  of  icebergs, 
the  sea  was  found  comparatively  clear,  and  a  large  open  space  showed 
itself  to  the  southward.  Into  this  space  the  course  of  the  Vincennes 
was  immediately  directed.  While  thus  steering  to  the  south,  the  ap- 
pearance of  land  was  observed  on  either  hand,  both  to  the  eastward  and 
westward. 

Pursuing  this  course,  we  by  midnight  reached  the  solid  barrier,  and 
all  approach  to  the  land  on  the  east  and  west  was  entirely  cut  off  by  the 
close  packing  of  the  icebergs.    I  was,  therefore,  reluctantly  compeUed 
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to  retoniy  not  a  little  Vexed  that  we  were  again  foiled  in  oar  endeavor 
to  reach  the  antarctic  continent.  This  was  a  deep  indentation  in  the 
coast,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide :  we  explored  it  to  the  depth  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  and  did  not  reach  its  termination.  This  bay  I  have 
called  Disappointment  Bay :  it  is  in  latitude  67^  4'  80''  S.,  longitude 
147°  30'  E.  The  weather  was  remarkably  fine,  with  a  bracing  air : 
the  thermometer  in  the  air  22°,  in  the  water  81°. 

The  next  day,  24th,  we  stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  continued  our  course 
to  the  westward.  About  noon,  to  my  surprise,  I  learned  that  one  of 
the  officers,  Lieutenant  Underwood,  had  marked  on  the  log-slate  that 
there  was  an  opening  of  clear  water,  subtending  three  points  of  the  com- 
pass, at  the  bottom  of  Disappointment  Bay.  Though  confident  that 
this  was  not  the  fact,  in  order  to  put  this  matter  at  rest,  I  at  once  de- 
termined to  return,  although  forty  miles  distant,  and  ordered  the  ship 
about,  to  refute  the  assertion  by  tiie  officer's  own  testimony.  This  was 
most  effectually  done  the  next  morning,  25th,  when  the  ship  reached  the 
identical  spot,  and  all  were  fully  convinced  that  no  opening  existed. 
The  whole  bay  was  enclosed  by  a  firm  barrier  of  ice,  from  north-north- 
west to  east-northeast. 

The  weather  proved  delightful,  with  light  airs  from  the  southward, 
and  I  determined  to  take  tins  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  water-tanks  with 
ice.  The  ship  was  hove-to,  a  hawser  got  in  readiness,  the  boats  low- 
ered, and  brought  alongside  of  an  iceberg  well  adapted  to  our  purpose. 

The  same  opportunity  was  also  taken  to  make  tnl  magnetic  observa- 
tions on  the  ice,  and  to  try  the  local  attraction  of  the  ship. 

Many  birds  were  seen  about  the  ship,  of  which  we  were  fortunate 
in  obtaining  specimens.  The  day  was  remarkably  clear,  and  the  same 
appearance  of  land  was  seen  that  had  been  witnessAl  on  the  24th.  We 
filled  nineteen  of  our  tanks  with  ice,  after  having  allowed  it  to  remain 
for  some  time  on  deck  for  the  salt  water  to  drain  off  in  part,  and  it 
proved  very  potable. 

At  about  5  P.  M.,  we  had  completed  our  required  store  of  ice,  and 
cast  off,  making  sail  to  the  northward. 

In  order  that  no  further  mistakes  should  take  place  as  to  the  openings 
being  passed,  I  issued  an  order,  directing  the  officer  of  the  deck,  on  be- 
ing relieved,  to  go  to  the  mast-head,  and  report  to  me  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  the  ice ;  and  this  was  continued  during  the  remainder  of  our 
cruise  among  it. 

In  threadmg  our  way  through  the  many  icebergs,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  they  might  be  considered  as  islands,  and  a  rough  survey  made  of 
them,  by  taking  their  bearings  at  certain  periods,  and  making  diagrams 
of  their  positions.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  every  few  nours 
they  were  inserted  on  the  chart  which  Twos  constructing  in  my  pro- 
gross. 

This  I  found  to  be  very  useful,  and  it  gave  me  confidence  in  proceed- 
ing, for  I  had  a  tolerable  chart  to  retreat  by  in  case  of  need,  at  least 
for  a  few  hours,  during  which  time  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  not  much  probability  of  the  icebergs  changing  their  relative  po- 
sitions. 
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The  dip  observed  on  the  ice  was  87°  80',  and  the  variation  12°  46^ 
easterly.  The  compasses  were  found  to  be  very  sluggish,  having  but 
little  horizontal  directive  force. 

About  half  an  hour  after  wc  cast  off  from  the  iceberg,  ia  thick  snow- 
storm came  up,  with  the  wind  from  the  southeast.  Although  there  were 
very  many  ice-islands  around  us,  on  our  way  out,  I  felt  that  I  under- 
stood the  ground  well,  having  passed  over  it  twice,  and  knowing  I 
had  a  space  of  a  few  miles,  only  thinly  sprinkled  with  icebergs,  I 
hove-to  with  shortened  sail.  This  was  the  first  southeast  wind  we 
had  had  since  being  on  this  coast.  I  had  been  disappointed  in  not 
finding  it  from  that  quarter  before ;  for  I  had  been  informed,  by  those 
who  had  navigated  in  high  southern  latitudes,  that  southeast  would  be 
the  prevailing  wind,  and  would  be  attended  with  fine  weather.  Now, 
however,  with  a  fair  wind,  I  was  unable  to  run,  for  the  weather  was 
unfavorable. 

At  6  A.  M.,  on  the  26th,  we  again  made  sail,  and  at  8  a.  m.  we  dis- 
covered the  Porpoise,  to  whom  we  made  signals  to  come  within  hail. 
We  found  them  all  well,  and  compared  chronometers. 

As  it  still  blew  fresh  from  the  southeast,  and  the  weather  became  a 
little  more  clear,  we  both  bore  away,  running  through  much  drift-ice,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  knots  an  hour.  We  had  the  barrier  in  sight ;  it  was, 
however,  too  thick  to  see  much  beyond  it.  Sailing  in  this  way  I  felt  to 
be  extremely  hazardous  ;  but  our  time  was  so  short  for  the  examination 
of  this  icy  coast,  that  while  the  barrier  was  to  be  seen,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  proceed.  We  fortunately,  by  good  look-outs,  and  carefulfy 
conning  the  ship,  were  enabled  to  avoid  any  heavy  thumps. 

On  the  27th,  we  again  had  the  wind  from  south-southwest.  The 
floe-ice  had  become  so  thick,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  through 
it  in  the  direction  I  wished  to  go,  and  we  were  compelled  to  pass  round 
it.  The  Porpoise  was  in  sight  until  noon.  The  weather  proved  beau- 
tifully clear.  A  long  range  of  tabular  icebergs  was  in  sight  to  the 
southward,  indicating,  as  I  have  before  observed,  that  the  coast  was 
near.  I  passed  through  these,  losing  sidit  of  the  Porpoise  to  the  north- 
west about  noon,  when  we  were  in  longitude  142°  40'  E.,  latitude  65° 
64'  21"  S.,  variation  5°  8'  easterly. 

On  the  28th,  I  found  myself  completely  surrounded  by  the  tabular 
icebergs,  through  which  we  continued  to  pass.  Towards  midnight  the 
wind  shifted  to  tlie  southeast,  and  enabled  me  to  haul  more  to  the  south- 
ward. At  0^  A.  M.  we  had  another  sight  of  the  land  ahead,  and  every 
prospect  of  nearing  it,  with  a  fine  breeze.  The  sight  of  the  icebergs 
around  us,  all  of  large  dimensions,  was  beautiful.  The  greatest  num- 
ber in  sight  at  one  time  was  noted,  and  found  to  be  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, varying  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  length.  We 
took  the  most  open  route,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  had  run  upwards  of 
forty  miles  through  them.  We  had  the  land  now  in  plain  view,  but 
the  weather  soon  began  to  thicken  and  the  breeze  to  freshen.  At  noon 
it  was  so  thick  that  everything  was  hidden,  and  no  observation  was  ob- 
tained. The  ship  was  hove-to,  but  shortly  after  again  put  under  way, 
making  several  taeks  to  keep  my  position,  which  I  felt  was  becoming  a 
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critical  one,  in  case  a  gale  should  ensue.  I  therefore  looked  carefully 
over  my  chart,  and  was  surprised  at  the  vast  number  of  icebergs  that 
appeared  on  it.  At  2  p.  m.  the  barometer  began  to  fall,  and  the 
weather  to  change  for  the  worse.  At  5  p.  m.  a  gale  was  evidently  com- 
ing on,  so  we  took  three  reefs  in  the  topsails.  It  appeared  now  that 
certain  wreck  would  ensue,  should  we  remain  where  we  were ;  and  after 
much  consideration,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  retrace  my  way,  and  seek 
the  open  space  forty  miles  distant,  taking  for  a  landmark  a  remarkable 
berg  that  had  been  the  last  entered  on  the  chart,  and  which  would  be  a 
guide  to  my  course  out.  I  therefore  stood  for  its  position.  The  weather 
was  so  thick,  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  close  to  it,  to  be  quite  sure 
of  recognizing  it,  fer  on  this  seemed  to  depend  our  safety.  About  the 
estimated  time  we  would  take  to  pass  over  the  distance,  an  iceberg  was 
made  (we  were  within  one  thousand  feet  of  it)  which,  at  first  view,  1  felt 
confident  was  the  one  sought,  but  was  not  altogether  satisfied  afterwards. 
I  therefore  again  consulted  my  chart,  and  became  more  doubtful  of  it. 
Just  at  that  moment  I  was  called  on  deck  by  an  officer,  who  informed 
me  that  there  were  icebergs  a  short  distance  ahead.  Such  proved  to  be 
the  case  ;  our  path  was  beset  with  them,  and  it  was  evident  we  could 
not  rcgabi  our  route.  To  return  was  worse,  so  having  but  little  choice 
left,  I  determined  to  keep  on.  To  encounter  these  icebergs  so  soon 
after  seeing  the  otlier,  was  in  some  respects  satisfactory,  for  it  removed 
all  doubts,  and  showed  me  that  we  were  not  near  the  track  by  which  we 
entered.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  done  but  to  keep  a  good  look- 
out, and  the  ship  under  sufficient  way  to  steer  well.  My  safest  plan 
was  to  keep  as  near  our  former  track  as  possible,  believing  it  to  be  most 
free  of  these  masses. 

At  8  p.  M.  it  began  to  blow  very  hard,  with  a  violent  snow-storm, 
circumscribing  our  view,  and  rendering  it  impossible  to  see  more  than 
two  ship's  lengths  ahead.  The  cold  was  severe,  and  every  spray  that 
touched  the  ship  was  immediately  converted  into  ice.  At  9  p.  m.,  the 
barometer  still  falling  and  the  gale  increasing,  we  reduced  sail  to  close- 
reefed  fore  and  main-topsails,  reefed  foresail  and  trysails,  under  which 
we  passed  numerous  icebergs,  some  to  windward,  and  some  to  leeward 
of  us.  At  lOh.  30m.,  welound  ourselves  thickly  beset  with  them,  and 
had  many  narrow  escapes  ;  the  excitement  became  intense  ;  it  required 
a  constant  change  of  helm  to  avoid  those  close  aboard ;  and  we  were 
compelled  to  press  the  ship  with  canvass  in  order  to  escape  them,  by 
keeping  her  to  windward.  We  thus  passed  close  along  their  weather 
sides,  and  distinctly  heard  the  roar  of  the  surf  dashing  against  them. 
We  had,  from  time  to  time,  glimpses  of  their  obscure  outline,  appearing 
as  though  immediately  above  us.  After  many  escapes,  I  found  the  ship 
so  covered  with  ice,  and  the  watch  so  powerless  in  managing  her,  that  a 
little  after  midnight,  on  the  29th,  I  had  all  hands  called.  Scarcely  had 
hey  been  reported  on  deck,  when  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  the 
^nner,  Mr.  Williamson,  had  fallen,  broken  his  ribs,  and  otherwise 
injured  himself  on  the  icy  deck. 

The  gale  at  this  moment  was  awful.  We  found  we  were  passing 
large  masses  of  drift  ice,  and  ice-islands  became  more  numerous.    At  a 
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little  after  one  o'clock  it  was  terrific,  and  the  sea  was  now  so  heavy  that 
I  wa«  obliged  to  reduce  sail  still  further ;  the  fore  and  main-topsails 
were  clewed  up  ;  the  former  was  furled,  but  the  latter  being  a  new  sail, 
much  di£Scultj  was  found  in  securing  it. 

A  seaman,  by  the  name  of  Brooks,  in  endeavoring  to.  execute  the 
order  to  furl,  got  on  the  lee  yard-arm,  and  the  sail  having  blown  over 
the  yard,  prevented  his  return.  Not  being  aware  of  liis  position  until 
it  was  reported  to  me  from  the  forecastle,  he  remained  there  some  time. 
On  my  seeing  him  he  appeared  stiff,  and  clinging  to  the  yard  and  lift. 
Spilling-lines  were  at  onoe  rove,  and  an  officer  with  several  men  sent 
aloft  to  rescue  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing  by  passing  a  bowline 
around  his  body  and  dragging  him  into  the  top.  He  was  almost  frozen 
to  death.  Several  of  the  best  men  were  completely  exhausted  with 
cold,  fatigue,  and  excitement,  and  were  sent  below.  This  added  to  our 
anxieties,  and  but  little  hope  remained  to  me  of  escaping ;  I  felt  tiiat 
neither  prudence  nor  foresight  could  avail  in  protecting  the  ship  and 
crew.  AH  that  could  be  done  was  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency, 
by  keeping  every  one  at  his  station. 

We  were  swiftly  dashing  on,  for  I  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  the  ship 
under  rapid  way  through  the  water,  to  enable  her  to  steer  and  work 
quickly.  Suddenly  many  voices  cried  out,  "  Ice  ahead  !"  then,  "  On 
the  weather  bow  !"  and  again,  "  On  the  lee  bow  and  abeam !"  All 
hope  of  escape  seemed  in  a  moment  to  vanish ;  return  we  could  not, 
as  large  ice-islands  had  just  been  passed  to  leeward :  so  we  dashed 
on,  expecting  every  moment  the  crash.  The  ship,  in  an  instant,  from 
having  her  lee  guns  under  water,  rose  upright ;  and  so  close  were  we 
passing  to  leeward  of  one  of  these  huge  islands,  that  our  trysails  were 
almost  tlu-own  aback  by  the  eddy  wind.  The  helm  was  put  up  to  pay 
the  ship  off,  but  the  proximity  of  those  under  our  lee  bade  me  keep  my 
course.  All  was  now  still  except  the  distant  roar  of  the  wild  storm, 
that  was  raging  behind,  before,  and  above  us ;  the  sea  wa8  in  great  agi- 
tation, and  both  officers  and  men  were  in  the  highest  degree  excit^. 
.  Ijke  ship  continued  her  way,  and  as  we  proceeded,  a  glimmering  of  hope 
jme,  for  we  accidentally  had  hit  upon  a  clear  passage  between  two 
jSjgd  ice-islands,  which  in  fine  weather  we  should  not  dare  to  have  ven- 
tured through.  The  suspense  endured  while  making  our  way  between 
them  was  intense,  but  of  short  duration  ;  and  my  spirits  rose  as  I  heard 
the  whistling  of  the  gale  grow  louder  and  louder  before  us,  as  we  emerged 
from  the  passage.  We  had  escaped  an  awful  death,  and  were  again 
tempest-tost. 

We  encountered  many  similar  dangers  that  night.  At  half-past  4 
A.  M.,  I  fowid  we  had  reached  the  small  open  space  laid  down  (m  my 
chart,  and  at  five  o'clock  I  hove-to  the  ship.  I  had  been  under  intense 
excitement,  and  had  not  been  off  the  deck  for  nine  hours,  and  was  now 
thankful  to  the  Providence  that  had  guided,  watched  over,  and  preserved 
us.  Until  7  A.  M.  all  hands  were  on  deck,  when  there  was  some  appear- 
ance of  the  weather  moderating,  and  they  were  piped  down. 

This  gale  was  from  the  southeast,  from  which  quarter  it  blew  during 
the  whole  of  its  strength ;  and  when  it  began  to  moderate,  the  wind 
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yeered  to  the  aoathward.  By  nooiwm  felt  satisfied  that  the  gale  was 
over,  and  dukt  we  had  escaped,  al|hdiigh  it  was  difficult  to  realize  a 
sense  of  security  when  the  perils  we  had  just  passed  through  were  so 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  others  still  impending.  Towards  four  o'clock 
it  cleared  off,  and  we  saw  but  few  icebergs  near  us.  Our  longitude  was 
found  to  be  140°  E.,  latitude  63°  30'  S.,  and  I  again  made  sail  for  the 
ice  to  the  south,  to  pass  over  the  very  route  we  had  just  traversed 
through  so  many  perils. 

The  wind  had  now  hauled  to  the  southwest.  At  6  p.  m.,  we  again 
began  to  enter  among  ice-islands.  The  weather  appeared  settled ;  but 
I  had  so  often  been  deceived  by  its  fickleness,  that  I  felt  no  reliance 
ought  to  be  put  in  its  continuance.  A  powerful  inducement  was  held 
out  to  us,  in  the  prospect  of  getting  close  enough  to  effect  a  landing ; 
and  this  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  dangers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  sun  rose  in  great  brilliancy,  and  the 
scene  was  altogether  unlike  that  we  had  passed  through  only  twenty- 
four  hours  before.  All  was  now  quiet ;  a  brisk  breeze  blew  from  the 
eastward,  all  sail  was  set,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that  we  might 
accomplish  our  object;  for  the  land  was  in  sight,  and  the  icebergs 
seemed  floating  in  quiet.  We  wound  our  way  through  them  in  a  sea 
so  smooth  that  a  yawl  might  have  passed  over  it  in  safety.  No  straight 
line  could  have  been  drawn  from  us  in  any  direction,  that  would  not 
have  cut  a  dozen  icebergs  in  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  the  wonder- 
ing exclamations  of  the  officers  and  crew  were  oft  repeated — "  How 
could  we  have  passed  through  them  unliarmed  1"  and  "  What  a  lucky 
ship  !"  At  eight  o'clock,  we  had  reached  the  icy  barrier,  and  hove-to 
close  to  it.  It  was  tantalizing,  with  the  land  in  sight,  to  be  again  and 
again  blocked  out.  Open  water  was  seen  near  the  land  to  the  south- 
west of  us,  and  a  tortuous  channel  through  the  broken  ice  to  leeward, 
apparently  leading  to  it.  All  sail  was  immediately  crowded ;  we  passed 
rapidly  through,  and  found  ourselves  again  in  clear  water,  which 
reached  to  the  shores ;  the  barrier  extending  in  a  line  with  our  course^ 
about  two  miles  to  windward,  and  a  clear  channel  to  the  northwest, 
about  two  miles  wide,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Seeing  this,  I 
remarked  to  one  of  the  officers  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  place  to 
drift  in  during  the  last  gale — ^little  thinking  that  in  a  few  short  hours 
it  would  serve  us  for  that  purpose  in  still  greater  need.  A  brisk  gale 
ensued,  and  the  ship  ran  at  the  rate  of  nine  or  ten  miles  an  hour ;  one 
reef  was  taken  in  tiie  topsails,  and  we  stood  directly  in  for  the  most 
southerly  part  of  the  bay. 

This  bay  was  formed  partly  by  rocks  and  partly  by  ice-islands.  The 
latter  were  aground,  and  on  me  western  side  of  the  bay  extended  about 
five  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  position. 

While  we  stood  on  in  this  direction  the  gale  increased,  and  our  room 
became  so  circumscribed  that  we  had  not  time  on  any  one  tack  to  reduce 
our  canvass,  before  it  became  necessary  to  go  about.  In  this  way  we 
approached  within  half  a  mile  of  the  dark  volcanic  rocks,  which  appeared 
on  both  sides  of  us,  and  saw  the  land  gradually  rising  beyond  the  ice 
to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet,  and  entirely  covered  with  snow. 
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It  could  be  distinctly  seen  extendmg  to  the  east  and  west  of  onr  position 
fully  sixty  miles.  I  make  thigbw  in  longitude  140°  2'  80"  E.,  lati- 
tude CG*^  45'  S. ;  and,  now  that  afl  were  convinced  of  its  existence,  I 
gave  the  land  the  name  of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers pointed  out  the  appearance  of  smoke,  as  if  from  a  volcano,  but  I 
was  of  opinion  that  this  was  nothing  but  the  snow-drift,  caused  by  the 
heavy  squalls.  There  was  too  much  wind  at  this  time  to  tack ;  I  there- 
fore had  recourse  to  luffing  the  vessel  up  in  the  wind,  and  wore  her 
short  round  on  her  heel.  At  the  same  time  we  sounded,  and  found  a 
hard  bottom  at  the  depth  of  no  more  than  thirty  fathoms.  I  have  called 
this  bay  Piner's  Bay,  after  the  signal  quarter-master  of  that  name.  It 
was  impossible  to  lower  a  boat,  or  to  remain  longer ;  indeed,  I  felt  it 
imperative  on  me  to  clear  its  confined  space  before  the  floating  ice  might 
close  it  up. 

At  lOh.  30m.  we  had  gone  round,  and  in  an  hour  more  we  cleared  Ae 
bay.  At  noon  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  and  by  one  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  we  were  reduced  to  storm-sails,  with  our  top-gallant  yards 
on*  deck.  The  barometer  had  again  declined  rapidly,  proving  a  true 
indicator,  but  giving  little  or  no  warning.  To  run  the  gauntlet  again 
among  the  icebergs  was  out  of  the  question,  for  a  large  quantity  of  field- 
ice  would  have  to  be  passed  through,  which  must  have  done  us  consider- 
able damage,  if  it  did  not  entirely  disable  us.  The  clear  space  we 
occupied  was  retained  until  five  or  six  o'clock,  when  I  found  the  floe-ice 
was  coming  down  upon  us ;  I  then  determined  to  lay  the  ship  for  a  fair 
drift  through  the  channel  I  had  observed  in  the  morning,  and  which  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  wind  (southeast)  blowing  directly 
through  it,  would  not  be  obstructed  until  the  floe-ice  came  down.  It 
was  a  consolation  to  know  that  if  we  were  compelled  to  drift,  we  should 
do  so  fiifltcr  than  the  ice ;  I  therefore  thought  it  as  well  to  avoid  it  as 
long  as  possible.  Another  reason  determined  me  to  delay  the  drifting 
to  tlie  latest  moment ,  I  did  not  believe  that  the  extent  of  the  channel 
we  had  seen  in  the  morning  was  more  than  ten  miles,  and  at  the  rate 
we  drifted,  the  end  of  it  would  be  reached  long  before  the  gale  was  over. 
This,  like  the  former  gale,  was  an  old-fashioned  snow-storm.  All  the 
canvass  we  could  show  to  it  at  one  time  was  a  close-reefed  main-tops^l 
and  forc-storm-staysail.  It  blew  tremendously,  and  the  sea  we  expe- 
rienced was  a  short  disagreeable  one,  but  nothing  to  be  compared  to  that 
which  accompanied  the  first  gale.  From  the  shortness  of  the  sea,  I 
inferred  that  we  had  some  current.  This  state  of  things  continued  fiw 
sevenil  hours,  during  which  we  every  moment  expected  to  reach  the  end 
of  our  channel.  Since  the  last  gale,  the  whole  crew,  officers  and  men, 
had  been  put  in  watch  and  watch,  ready  for  an  instantaneous  call,  and 
prepared  for  rapid  movements.  The  snow  was  of  the  same  sleety  or 
cutting  character  as  that  of  the  previous  day,  and  seemed  as  if  armed 
with  sharp  icicles  or  needles. 

The  81st  brought  no  moderation  of  the  weather.  At  1  a.  m.,  a 
group  of  ice-islands  was  reported,  and  shortly  afterwards  field-ice  close 
under  our  lee.  We  wore  ship  instantly,  and  just  avoided  coming  in 
contact  with  the  latter.    Sail  was  immediately  made  on  the  ship,  and 
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the  scene  of  the  former  gale  again  gone  through,  with  this  exception, 
that  we  were  now  passing  to  and  fro  among  icebergs  immediately  to 
windward  of  the  barrier,  and  each  tack  brought  us  nearer  to  it. 
Between  4  and  5  a.  m.,  our  space  was  becoming  confined,  and  there 
was  no  abatement  of  the  gale ;  I  therefore,  as  it  had  cleared  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  determined  to  bear  up  and  run  off 
north-northwest  for  a  clear  sea.  In  doing  this  we  passed  icebergs  of 
all  dimensions  and  heavy  floe-ice.  By  8h.  30m.  we  had  run  thirty  miles, 
when,  finding  a  more  open  sea,  I  judged  we  had  partially  cleared  the 
ice.  At  noon  the  gale  still  continued.  The  lowest  reading  of  the  barom- 
eter duiing  this  gale  was  28.69  in. 

After  lasting  uiirty  hours,  the  gale,  at  6  p.  m.,  be^an  to  moderate  % 
little,  when  we  a^un  made  sail  to  the  southward,  inow  felt  inclined 
to  seek  Piner's  Bay  again,  in  order  to  effect  a  landing.  This  would 
have  been  a  great  personal  gratificaticm ;  but  the  bay  was  sixty  miles 
distant,  so  thjBit  to  revisit  it  would  occupy  time  that  was  now  precious ; 
and  feeling  satisfied  that  a  great  extent  of  land  wholly  unknown  lay  to 
the  westward,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  proceed  to  its  discovery,  not 
doubting  that  if  my  opinions  of  its  existence  were  correct,  a  place 
equally  feasible  for  landing  would  be  found.  Another  subject  also  pre- 
sented itself,  which,  for  a  time,  caused  me  some  anxiety,  and  which  I 
confess  was  not  only  unexpected  by  me,  but  directly  at  variance  widi 
my  own  observations  on  the  condition  of  my  crew. 

The  following  report  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  ship  was  made  to 
me  on  the  day  of  its  date : 

U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes, 
At  sea,  January  31st,  1840. 
Sir — It  becomes  our  dui^,  as  medical  officers  of  this  ship,  to  report 
to  you  in  writing  the  condition  of  the  crew  at  the  present  time. 

The  number  upon  the  list  this  morning  is  fifteen ;  most  of  these  cases 
are  consequent  upon  the  extreme  hardships  and  exposure  they  have 
undergone  during  the  last  gales  of  wind,  when  the  ship  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  ice. 

This  number  is  not  large,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  general 
health  of  the  crew,  in  our  opinion,  is  decidedly  affected,  and  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  list  would  be  very  much  increased,  as  the 
men  under  the  present  exigencies,  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  last,  refram  from  presenting  themselves  as  applicants 
for  the  list. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  report  that, 

in  our  opinion,  a  few  days  more  of  such  exposure  as  the^  have  already 

undergone,  would  reduce  the  number  of  the  crew  by  sickness  to  such 

an  extent  as  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  all  on  board. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  J.  L.  Fox, 

J.  S.  Whittle, 
To  Charles  Wilkes,  Esq.  Assistant-surgeons^ 

Commanding  Exploring  Expeditioii. 
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Although  my  own  opinion,  as  I  have  stated,  differed  from  that 
expressed  in  the  report,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
ward-room  officers,  and  also,  in  order  to  procure  additional  medical 
advice,  restored  to  duty  Acting-Surgeon  Gilchrist,  who  was  under  sus- 
I)ension.  The  opinion  of  the  ward-room  officers  was  asked  in  a  written 
drculari  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

U.  S.  Ship  Vincenites, 
At  sea,  January  81st,  1840. 
Qeittlemen — The  receipt  of  the  enclosed  report  of  Drs.  Fox  and 
Whittle,  relative  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  crew  of  this  ship,  at 
this  time,  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to  decide  whether  it  is  expecuent 
to  push  further  south  in  exploration  under  the  present  circumstances. 

As  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  them,  except  to  remark,  that  your  opinion  is  requested  before 
I  decide  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
bias  self-interest  might  give  me  in  the  prosecution  of  our  arduous  duties. 
I  wish  the  report  returned  to  me,  and  for  you  to  communicate  your 
opinion  in  writing. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

Charles  Wilkes, 
Commanding  Exploring  Exp^tion. 
To  the  Ward-room  Officers, 
U.  S.  Ship  Vincennes. 

Of  the  answers  to  this  letter  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  a  major- 
ity concurred  in  opinion  with  the  report  of  the  medical  officers.  Not- 
withstanding these  opinions,  I  was  not  satisfied  that  there  was  sufficient 
cause  to  change  my  orimial  determination  of  passing  along  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous ;  and  after  full  consideration  of  uie  matter,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  at  whatever  hazard  to  ship  and  crew,1iiat  it  was  my 
duty  to  proceed,  and  not  give  up  the  cruise  until  the  ship  should  he 
totally  disabled,  or  it  should  be  evident  to  all  that  it  was  impossible  to 
persist  any  longer.  In  bringms  myself  to  this  decision,  I  believe  that 
I  viewed  tiie  case  on  all  sides  with  fairness,  and  allowed  my  duty  to  my 
country,  my  care  for  those  whom  it  had  committed  to  my  charge,  and 
my  responsibility  to  the  world,  each  to  have  its  due  weight. 

The  weather  now  moderated,  and  I  ordered  sail  to  be  made.  The 
2d  of  February  found  ns  about  sixty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Piner's 
Bay,  steering  to  the  southward,  and  as  usual  among  ice-islands,  with 
the  land  in  sight.  The  land  had  the  same  lofty  appearance  as  before. 
We  stood  in  until  8  p.  m.,  when  we  were  within  two  and  a  half  miles 
of  the  icy  cliffs  by  which  the  land  was  bounded  on  all  sides.  These 
were  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  hei^t,  quite 
perpendicular,  and  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  rocks ;  all  was 
covered  with  ice  and  snow.  A  short  distance  from  us  to  the  westward 
was  a  long  range  of  icebergs  aground,  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
appearance,  looked  much  weather-beaten.  We  tried  for  soundings,  but 
did  not^t  any  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  althou^  tlie  water 
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was  much  discolored.  The  badness  of  the  deep-sea  line  was  a  great 
annoyance  to  us,  for  deeper  soundings  would  probably  have  obtained 
bottom.  No  break  in  the  icy  barrier,  where  a  foot  could  be  set  on  the 
rocks,  was  observable  from  aloft.  The  land  still  trended  to  the  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  continued  to  exhibit  the  same 
character  as  before.  Our  longitude  now  was  187°  2'  E.,  latitude  66^ 
12'  S. ;  we  found  the  magnetic  declination  westerly. 

This  proved  a  fine  day,  so  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  airing  the 
men's  bedding,  of  ventilating  the  ship,  and  of  getting  rid  of  the  ioe, 
with  which  we  were  much  encumbered.  The  thermometer  varied  firom 
33°  to  36°.  Our  sick-list  had  increased  the  last  few  days  to  twenty ; 
many  of  the  men  were  affected  with  boils,  which  rendered  them  com- 
paratively useless ;  and  ulcers,  which  were  caused  by  the  least  scratch, 
were  exceedingly  prevalent ;  but  their  food  was  good,  they  had  plenty 
of  it,  and  their  spirits  were  excellent.  The  high  land  was  seen  this 
afternoon,  but  the  barrier  along  which  we  were  passing  prevented  any 
nearer  approach.  This  evening  it  was  perceptible  that  the  days  were 
becoming  shorter,  which  was  a  new  source  of  anxiety,  for  we  were  often 
surrounded  by  numerous  ice-islands,  which  the  darkness  rendered  more 
dangerous. 

Towards  evening  the  weather  became  unsettled,  and  the  8d  of  Feb- 
ruary was  ushered  in  by  another  gale,  accompanied  with  snow.  The 
barometer  fell  lower  thim  heretofore,  namely,  to  28.460  in. ;  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  33°.  Before  the  thick  snow  came  on,  we  had  taken 
the  bearings  of  the  ice-islands,  and  finding  we  had  a  few  miles  compar- 
atively free  from  them,  I  determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  storm, 
and  made  everv  thin^  snug  to  encounter  it.  The  gale  continued 
throughout  the  day,  and  dtiiough  it  moderated  after  5  p.  m.,  we  had 
some  strong  squalls,  but  nothing  so  violent  as  those  we  had  already 
experienced.  The  ship,  in  consequence  of  the  snow,  became  more  damp 
and  uncomfortable,  and  our  sick-list  was  increased  to  thirty,  who  were 
rather  overcome  by  want  of  rest  and  fatigue  than  affected  by  any  dis- 
ease. To  remedy  the  dampness,  a  stove  was  placed  on  the  gun-deck, 
and  fires  kept  burning  in  the  galleys  on  the  berth-deck,  more  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  the  men's  clothes  than  for  warmth.  We  had  no  ob- 
servations this  day,  but  the  dead-reckoning  gave  the  longitude  134°  E., 
latitude  63°  49'  S. 

The  4th  and  5th  the  weather  continued  the  same.  As  the  winds 
became  lighter  thick  snow  fell,  and  we  were  able  to  see  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  ship.  We  contrived  by  manoeuvring  to  .retain  our 
position.  On  this  last  day  we  got  a  tolerable  observation,  which  gave 
our  longitude  as  133°  42'  E.,  and  latitude  64^  6'  S. 

The  first  part  of  the  6th,  the  same  thick  weather  continued,  but 
towards  4  p.  m.  it  began  to  clear,  when  wc  again  made  sail,  until  we 
saw  and  took  the  bearings  of  the  barrier.  We  found  ourselves  situated 
opposite  the  part  of  it  we  had  seen  three  days  before.  It  still  had  the 
appearance  of  being  attached  to  the  land,  and  in  one  uninterrupted  line. 
Wishing  to  examine  it  closely,  I  hove-to  for  broad  daylight.  Many 
whales,  penguins,  flocks  of  birds,  and  some  seals,  were  reported. 
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On  the  7th  we  had  much  better  weather,  and  continued  all  day  run- 
ning along  the  perpendicular  icy  barrier,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height.  Beyond  it  the  outline  of  the  high  land  could  be  well 
distinguished.  At  6  p.  m.  wc  suddenly  found  the  barrier  trending  to  the 
southward,  and  the  sea  studded  with  icebergs.  I  now  hauled  off  until 
daylight,  in  T)rder  to  ascertain  the  trending  of  the  land  more  exactly.  I 
place  this  point,  which  I  have  named  Cape  Carr,  after  the  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Vincennes,  in  longitude  131°  40'  E.,  and  latitude  &i^  49'  S. 

On  the  8th,  at  daylight,  we  again  made  sail  to  the  southward,  and 
found  at  4  a.  m.  the  field  of  ice  had  stopped  our  progress,  and  the 
weather  was  thick.  Land  was  no  longer  seen  to  the  80u£,  a  deep  bay 
apparently  making  in.  We  continued  our  course  to  the  westward  along 
the  barrier,  until  8  p.  m.,  when  we  were  again  brought  to.  At  7  p.  m. 
we  had  strong  indications  of  land  ;  the  barrier  was  of  the  former  per- 
pendicular form,  and  later  the  outline  of  the  continent  appeared  distinct 
though  distant.  The  night  was  dark  and  unpleasant.  At  noon  our 
longitude  was  127''  7'  E.,  and  latitude  65^  3  S. ;  variation  14^  Sff 
westerly. 

On  the  9th  we  had  the  finest  day  wc  had  yet  experienced  on  this 
coast ;  the  wind  had  veered  from  the  east  to  southwest,  and  given  us  a 
clear,  bracing,  and  wholesome  atmosphere.  The  barrier  exhibited  the 
same  appearance  as  yesterday.  Our  longitude  was  125°  19'  E.,  lati- 
tude 65°  8'  S.,  variation  32°  45'  westerly.  The  current  was  tried,  but 
none  found  ;  the  pot  was  only  visible  at  five  fathoms  ;  the  color  of  the 
water  a  dirty  green;  the  dip  sector  gave  3'  15 '.  I  never  saw  a 
clearer  horizon,  or  one  better  defined  than  we  had  to  the*  northwanl. 
The  icy  barrier  was  really  beautiful.  At  midnight  we  had  a  splendid 
display  of  the  aurora  australis,  extending  all  around  the  northern  hori- 
zon, from  west  by  north  to  east-northeast.  Before  its  appearance,  a 
few  clouds  only  were  seen  in  the  southeast,  on  which  the  setting  sun 
cast  a  red  tint,  that  barely  rendered  them  visible.  The  horizon,  with 
this  exception,  appeared  clear  and  well  defined.  The  spurs  or  brushes 
of  light  frequently  reached  the  zenith,  converging  to  a  point  near  it. 

Although  no  clouds  could  be  seen  in  the  direction  of  tlie  aurora  before 
or  after  its  appearance,  yet  when  it  was  first  seen,  there  appeared  clouds, 
of  the  form  of  massive  cumuli,  tinged  with  pale  yellow,  and  behind 
them  arose  brilliant  red,  purple,  orange,  and  yellow  tints,  streaming 
upwards  in  innumerable  radiations,  with  all  the  shades  that  a  combina- 
tion of  these  colors  could  efiect.  In  its  most  brilliant  state  it  lasted 
about  twenty  minutes.  The  gold-leaf  electrometer  was  tried,  but  with- 
out being  affected :  the  instrument,  however,  was  not  very  sensitive. 
Being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  vast  mass  of  cumuli  which  appeared 
during  the  continuance  of  the  aurora,  I  watched  after  its  disappearance 
till  daylight,  but  could  see  only  a  few  clouds :  I  am  therefore  inclined  to 
impute  the  phenomenon  to  some  deception  caused  by  the  light  of  the 
aurora.     The  apparent  altitude  of  these  clouds  was  8°. 

On  the  10th  we  were  again  favored  by  the  weather ;  it  gave  ua  a 
fine  sunshine,  and  an  opportunity  of  airing  the  ship  aiid  £ying  the 
clothes.    All  the  sick  were  improving  in  hc^th. 
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Rumdng  close  along  the  barrier,  which  continued  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, although  more  broken  than  yesterday,  we  saw  an  appearance  of 
land,  although  indistinctly,  to  the  southward.  The  water  was  of  the 
same  color  here  as  before,  and  the  wind  bein^  from  the  south-south- 
oast,  we  made  some  progress,  and  found  ourselves  in  longitude  122°  35' 
E.,  latitude  65°  27'  S. ;  the  variation  had  now  increased  to  44®  80' 
w^esterly.  No  aurora  was  seen  this  night,  although  it  was  looked  for 
anxiously. 

11th.  The  barometer  had  been  stationary  at  29.080  in.  for  the  last 
three  days  ;  it  now  began  to  fall ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  31°,  of 
the  water  32°.  The  fall  of  the  barometer  was  soon  followed  by  snow 
and  thick  weather.  The  trending  of  the  barrier  had  been  southwest  by 
west,  and  a  good  deal  of  floe-ice  had  been  met  with,  which  we  ran 
through.  The  sea  was  quite  smooth,  and  many  icebergs  were  enclosed 
in  the  barrier,  which  was  very  compact,  and  composed  of  flat  fields.  At 
10  p.  M.,  I  found  it  too  dark  to  run,  and  hove-to. 

During  the  12th  we  had  pleasant  weather,  and  at  2  a.  m.  filled  away. 
At  8  A.  M.,  land  was  reported  to  the  southwest.  Keeping  along  the 
barrier  and  increasing  our  latitude,  I  again  had  hopes  of  getting  near 
the  land.  We  passed  through  great  quantities  of  large  floe-ice  until  1 
p.  M.,  when  the  solid  barrier  prevented  our  further  progress.  Land  was 
now  distinctly  seen,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  distant,  bearing  from 
south-southeast  to  southwest — a  lofty  mountain  range,  covered  with 
snow,  though  showing  many  ridges  and  indentations.  I  laid  the  ship  to 
for  three  hours,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some  opening  or  movement  in 
the  ice,  but  none  was  experienced.  I  tried  the  current,  and  found  none. 
The  water  was  of  a  dirty  dark  green.  We  sounded  with  the  wire-line 
in  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  found  no  bottom.  The  tempera- 
ture at  that  depth  was  30i°,  of  the  air  31°.  The  barrier  had  in  plaoes 
the  appearance  of  being  broken  up,  and  we  had  decreased  our  longitude 
to  112^  16'  12"  E.,  while  our  latitude  was  64°  57'  S.  This  puts  the 
land  in  about  65°  20'  S.,  and  its  trending  nearly  east  and  west.  The 
line  of  the  icy  barrier  was  generally  uniform,  although  it  was  occasion- 
ally pierced  with  deep  bays.  We  saw  some  icebergs  with  decided  spots 
of  earth  on  them,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  yet  obtaining  the  object  of 
my  wishes.  The  water  was  remarkably  smooth  during  this  day,  and 
the  weather  clear,  enabling  us  to  see  a  great  distance.  Two  hours  after 
we  bore  away,  we  left  the  floe-ice,  and  entered  a  clear  sea  to  the  west- 
ward, where  we  lost  sight  of  the  barrier  for  a  time ;  but  in  hauling  up 
to  the  southwest,  it  was,  by  8  p.  m.,  witliin  three  miles  of  us,  when  we 
again  kept  off  parallel  to  its  trending.  The  appearance  of  land  still 
continued.  Shortly  after,  I  hove-to,  for  the  purpose  of  awaiting  the 
daylight  to  continue  our  observations  of  the  land,  with  little  prospect  or 
probability  of  reaching  it,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  ice  which  con- 
tinued to  form  an  impenetrable  barrier. 

13th.  At  2  A.  M.  we  made  sail  to  the  southwest,  in  order  to  close 
with  the  barrier,  which  we  found  retreated  in  that  direction,  and  gave 
us  every  prospect  of  getting  nearer  to  it.  Our  course,  for  the  most 
part,  was  through  icebergs  of  tabular  form.    In  the  afternoon  we  had 
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till'  liUMl  iiIkmhI,  tihil  hUkhI  in  f(;r  it  mth  a  light  breeze  until  6i  p.  h., 
will  II  I  jiifl/^«!(l  it.  to  h(;  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  It  was  very  dis- 
tinrt.,  iLfiil  «'Xt(ai(l<<l  fnmi  w(?Ht-BOUthwcst  to  south-southeast.  We 
wen*  now  in  longitude  IWV'  40'  K.,  and  latitude  C5^  57'  S. ;  the  van- 


iilion  wiiM  Tit"  'SO'  westerly.     The  water  was  very  green*    Wc  sounded 
in  llirot^  hundred  fiithonm,  and  found  no  bottom.    The  weather  having 
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I  llli.  At  daylight  wo  again  made  sail  for  the  land,  beating  in  for  it 
until  II  A.  M.,  when  wo  loimd  any  furtlier  progress  quite  impossible. 
I  thrn  judgtMl  ihiit  it  was  seven  or  eight  miles  distant.  The  day  was 
reniitikalily  eloar,  and  tlio  land  very  distinct,  fiy  measurement,  we 
uiudt'  iho  oxtent  of  eiMist  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  which  was  then  in 
night,  srvonty  five  miles,  and  by  approximate  measurement,  three  thou- 
sand l\*ot  high.  It  was  entirelv  oovorod  with  snow.  Longitude  at 
xmMu  lOti"  IS  l-J"  K.,  latitude  Ivi^  ;V,»'  40  "S.,  variation  57^5'  west- 
erly. On  runnii\g  in,  wo  had  passoil  !«evoral  icebergs  greatly  discolored 
with  earthi  and  finding  wo  innild  not  apprwich  the  shore  any  nearer*  I 
dotorniinod  to  land  on  the  largivt  ioe-ishind  that  seemed  accessible,  to 
umko  dip,  inlonsity,  and  variation  obsiorvations.  On  coming  up  with 
it,  «Ih»vu  one  and  a  half  uiilos  fnmi  where  the  barrier  had  stopped  us,  I 


iho  'avIvv^:*  \\c  ^u*rv*  i.o:  able  :o  c^:  a:  ::,     Mar.y  sr^cizici^  wrrf  ;i:- 
^^lauvv.,  ai;A  \:  «ss  .-^v.uis-.r^  :o  ?ee  :r.o  tap.rr.es<?  an. I  .Itsire  :i  H  liiz-I*  jJ 
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"widiBtandiiig  our  disappointment  in  being  still  repelled  from  treading 
on  the  new  continent,  was  spent  with  much  gratification,  and  gave  us 
many  new  specimens  from  it. 

Finding  that  we  had  reached  the  longitude  of  105°  E.  before  the 
time  anticipated,  and  being  desirous  to  pursue  the  discoveries  further 
west,  I  left  a  signal  fljing  on  this  berg,  with  a  bottle  containing  instruc- 
tions for  the  other  vessels,  directing  them  to  proceed  to  the  westward 
as  far  as  they  could,  in  the  time  which  should  remain  prior  to  the  1st 
of  March.  At  8  p.  m.  we  joined  the  ship,  and  bore  away  again  to  the 
westward,  intending  to  pursue  the  route  pointed  out  to  them. 

On  the  16th  we  passed  many  icebergs  much  discolored  with  earth, 
stones,  &c.,  none  g(  which  appeared  of  recent  formation.  The  weather 
this  day  became  lowering,  and  the  breeze  fresh ;  we  double-reefed  the 
topsails,  and  made  everyliiing  snug :  the  wind  was  from  the  southward. 
At  noon  this  day  we  were  in  longitude  104°  E.,  latitude  64°  6'  S. 
The  sea  had  been  remarkably  smooth  the  last  few  days,  with  no  swell ; 
and  I  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  might  have  a  large  body  of 
ice  to  the  northward  of  us  :  for  the  position  where  Cook  found  the  bar- 
rier in  1773  was  two  hundred  miles  further  to  the  north.  I  determined, 
however,  to  pass  on  in  our  explorations,  hoping  they  might  enable  me 
to  join  that  of  Enderby's  Land.  I  deemed  it  a  great  object  actually 
to  prove  the  continuity  with  it  if  possible  ;  and  if  disappomted  in  this, 
I  should  at  any  rate  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  any  change  in 
the  ice  in  this  quarter,  since  the  time  of  Cook,  which  had  been  done 
already  near  his  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 

We  had  a  vast  number  of  whales  about  us  this  day,  as  well  as  pen- 
guins. Cape  pigeons,  white  and  gray,  and  small  and  large  petrels. 
Some  seals  also  were  seen. 

I  was  now  happy  to  find  the  health  of  my  crew  had  become  re-estab- 
lished, and  that  only  a  few  remained  on  the  sick-list.  This,  I  think, 
was  effected  by  constant  attention  to  their  being  warmly  clothed. 

The  icebergs  were  covered  with  penguins.  Several  officers  landed 
on  the  icebergs  to  get  a  few  as  specimens.  On  their  return,  some  pein- 
guins  followed  them  closely,  particularly  one,  who  at  last  leaped  iOfef 
the  boat.  Jt  was  supposed  that  its  male  had  been  among  those  taken, 
and  that  it  had  followed  on  that  account.  If  this  were  the  fact,  it 
would  show  a  remarkable  instinctive  affection  in  this  bird. 

On  the  16th,  the  barrier  of  ice  trended  to  the  northward,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  haul  to  the  northeast,  passing  through  a  large  number 
of  ice-islands,  many  of  which  were  stained  with  earm.  In  the  after- 
noon a  large  sea-elepliant  was  discovered  on  the  ice ;  two  boats  were 
sent  to  effect  his  capture,  and  many  balls  were  fired  into  him,  but  he 
showed  the  utmost  indifference  to  ueir  effect,  doing  no  more  than  to 
raise  his  head  at  each  shot.  He  contrived  to  escape  by  floundering  over 
the  ice  until  he  reached  the  water,  in  which  he  was  quite  a  different 
being.  At  about  7  p.  m.  Dr.  Fox  was  dispatched  in  a  boat  to  visit  an 
ice-island  that  was  very  much  discolored  with  clay  in  patches.  He  re- 
ported that  there  was  upon  it  a  larce  pond  of  muddy  water,  not  frozen, 
although  the  temperature  on  board  was  much  below  the  freezing  point. 
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We  observed  around  the  icebergs  numerous  right  whales,  puffing  in  all 
directions.  A  large  quantity  of  small  Crustacea,  including  shrimps, 
were  hero  seen  around  the  icebergs.  These  are  believed  to  be  uie 
cause  that  attracts  whales  to  these  parts ;  they  also  supply  the  numer- 
ous penguins  with  their  food.  For  several  da^s  I  observed  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  wind,  by  day  and  by  night.  l!t  had  been  fresh  from  the 
hour  of  seven  in  the  morning  imtil  8  p.  m.,  when  it  generally  becomes 
light  or  dies  away  altogether.  To-day  we  found  ourselves  in  longitude 
99°  E.,  and  latitude  64""  21'  S.  We  to-day  made  observations  through- 
out the  twenty-four  hours  with  Leslie's  photometer. 

On  the  17th,  about  10  a.  m.,  we  discovered  the  barrier  extending  in 
a  line  ahead,  and  running  north  and  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
readi.     Appearances  of  land  were  also  seen  to  the  southwest,  and  its 
trending  seemed  to  be  to  the  northward.     We  were  thus  cut  off  from 
any  further  progress  to  the  westward,  and  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps. 
This  position  of  the  ice  disappointed  me,  although  it  concurred  witli 
what  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.     We  were  now  in  longitude  97° 
37'  E.,  and  latitude  64°  1'  S. ;  our  variation  was  66°  21'  westerly, 
bein^  amin  on  the  decrease.     To-day  we  had  several  snow-squalls, 
whi(m,  mstead  of  being  in  flakes,  was  in  small  ^ains,  as  round  as  shot, 
and  of  various  sizes,  ^om  that  of  mustard-seed  to  buck-shot.     It  was 
remarkably  dry,  pure  white,  and  not  at  all  like  hail.     We  found  the 
bay  we  hm  entered  was  fifty  or  sixty  miles  in  depth,  and  having  run  in 
on  its  southern  side,  I  determined  to  return  along  its  northern  shore, 
which  we  set  about  with  much  anxiety,  as  the  weather  began  to  change 
for  the  worse.     Our  situation  was  by  no  means  such  as  I  should  have 
chosen  to  encounter  bad  weather  in,  the  bay  being  sprinkled  with  a 
great  many  large  icebergs.     Here  we  met  with  a  large  number  of  whales, 
whose  curiosity  seemed  awakened  by  our  presence.     Their  proximity, 
however,  was  anything  but  pleasant  to  us,  and  their  blowings  resembled 
that  of  a  number  of  locomotives.     Their  close  approach  was  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  their  skill- 
ful hunters.     They  were  of  t^  fin-back  species,  and  of  extraordinary 
size.  «^ 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'cImk  at  night  it  was  entirely  clear  over- 
head, and  we  were  Ratified  with  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  aurora 
anstiulis.  It  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  heretofore  witnessed ; 
its  activity  was  inconceivable,  darting  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon  in 
all  directions  in  the  most  brilliant  coruscations  ;  rays  proceeding  as  if 
from  a  point  in  the  zenith,  flashed  in  brilliant  pcncillings  of  light,  like 
sparks  of  electric  fluid  in  vacuo,  and  reappeared  again  to  vanish  ;  form- 
ing themselves  into  one  body,  like  an  umbrella,  or  fan,  shut  up ;  again 
emerging  to  flit  across  the  sky  with  the  rapidity  of  light,  they  showed 
all  the  prismatic  colors  at  once  or  in  quick  succession.  So  remarkable 
were  the  phenomena  that  even  our  sailors  were  constantly  exclaiming 
in  admiration  of  its  brilliancy.  The  best  position  in  which  to  view  it 
yras  by  lying  flat  upon  the  deck,  and  looking  up.  The  electrometer 
was  tried,  but  no  effect  perceived.  The  star  Canopus  was  in  the  zenith 
at  the  time,  and  though  visible  through  the  aurora,  was  much  di- 
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minished  in  brightness.  On  this  night  also  the  moon  was  partially 
eclipsed. 

Large  iceberffs  had  now  become  very  numerous,  and  strengthened  the 
belief  that  the  land  existing  in  this  vicinity  liad  taken  a  very  decided 
trend  to  the  northward.  I  accordmgly  followed  up  the*  northern  barrier 
closely,  and  passed  through  the  thickest  of  these  bergs,  well  kno^ving 
from  our  experience  that  we  should  have  little  or  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  land,  unless  on  the  inner  side  of  them.  It  appeared  as  though 
they  had  collected  here  from  other  places,  and  it  is  impossible  to  form 
an  idea  of  the  small  space  to  which  we  were  at  times  confined.  Up- 
wards of  one  hundred  ice-islands  could  be  counted  at  a  time  without  the 
aid  of  a  glass,  some  of  which  were  several  miles  lon^.  We  enjoyed 
this  beautiful  sight  with  the  more  pleasure,  for  we  had  become  used  to 
them,  and  knew  from  experience  that  it  was  possible  to  navigate  through 
them  without  accident. 

On  the  18th,  we  continued  beating  to  the  eastward,  and  found  no  end 
to  the  apparently  interminable  barrier.  We  had  a  smooth  sea,  and 
better  weather  than  I  anticipated.  At  noon,  we  had  retraced  our  way 
about  forty  miles.  To-day  we  again  had  snow,  which  fell  in  the  form 
of  regular  six-pointed  stars.  The  needles  of  which  these  stars  were 
formed  were  quite  distmct,  and  of  regular  crystals.  The  temperature 
at  the  time  was  28°.  The  barometer  stood  at  28.76  in.,  about  three- 
tenths  lower  than  we  had  had  it  for  the  last  twelve  days.  The  wind 
was  easterly. 

19th.  During  this  day  the  barrier  trended  more  to  the  northeast,  and 
we  not  unfrequcntly  entered  bays  so  deep  as  to  find  ourselves,  on  reach- 
ing the  extremity,  cut  off"  by  the  barrier,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  we  had  entered.  I  thought  at 
first  that  this  might  have  been  caused  by  the  tide  or  current,  but  re- 
peated trials  showed  none.  Neither  did  I  detect  any  motion  in  the 
floating  ice  except  what  was  caused  by  the  wind.  Our  longitude  to-day 
was  101°  £.,  latitude  63°  2'  S.  Some  anxiety  seemed  to  exist  among 
the  ofiScers  and  crew  lest  we  should  find  ourselves  embayed  or  cut  off 
from  the  clear  sea,  by  a  line  of  barrier.  There  appeared  strong  reason 
for  this  apprehension,  as  the  smooth  sea  we  had  had  for  several  days 
still  continued ;  we  had  been  sidling  as  if  upon  a  river,  and  the  water 
had  not  assumed  its  blue  color. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that,  on  the  20th,  a  slight  swell 
was  perceived,  and  the  barrier  began  to  trend  more  to  the  northward, 
and  afterwards  again  to  the  westward.  In  the  morning  we  found  our- 
selves still  surrounded  by  great  numbers  of  ice-islands.  After  obtain- 
ing a  tolerably  clear  space,  the  day  being  rather  favorable,  we  sounded 
with  the  deep-sea  line  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  Six's  ther- 
mometer gave  at  the  surface  31°,  and  at  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms  35°,  an  increase  of  four  degrees.  The  current  was  again 
tried,  but  none  was  found.  A  white  object  was  visible  at  eleven 
fathoms.     The  water  had  now  assumed  a  bluish  cast. 

We  endeavored  to-day  to  land  on  an  iceberg,  but  tliere  was  too  much 
sea.     Shrimps  were  in  great  quantities  about  it,  but  swam  too  deep  to 
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be  taken.  The  wind  agun  hauled  to  the  westward,  which  disappointed 
me,  as  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  to  the  position  where  Cook  saw  the  ice 
in  1773,  being  now  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  It  was  less  than  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  us  ;  and  little  doubt  can  exist  that  its 
situation  has  not  materially  changed  in  sixty-seven  years. 

The  observations  of  the  squadron  during  this  season's  antarctic  cruise, 
together  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  very  little  change  takes  place  in  the  line  of  ice.  It  may 
be  inferred  that  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  exists  in  a  lower  lati- 
tude in  some  parts  of  the  southern  hemisphere  than  in  others.  The  icy 
barrier  retreats  several  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  Antarctic  Circle  to 
the  west  of  Cape  Horn,  while  to  the  eastward  it  in  places  advances  to 
the  northward  of  that  Une,  which  is  no  doubt  owin^  to  the  situation  of 
the  land.  From  the  great  quantities  of  ice  to  be  found  drifting  in  all 
parts  of  the  ocean  in  mgh  southern  latitudes,  I  am  induced  to  believe 
that  the  formation  of  the  ice-islands  is  much  more  rapid  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  The  manner  of  their  formation,  claimed  much  of  my 
attention  while  amon^  them,  and  I  think  it  may  be  explained  satisfac- 
torily and  without  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  the  ice 
requires  a  nucleus  whereon  the  fogs,  snow,  and  rain,  may  congeal  ud 
accumulate ;  this  the  land  afibrds.  Accident  then  separates  part  of 
this  mass  of  ice  from  the  land,  when  it  drifts  off,  and  is  broken  into 
many  pieces,  and  part  of  this  may  again  join  that  which  is  in  process 
of  formation. 

From  the  accumulation  of  snow,  such  a  mass  speedily  assumes  a  fiat 
or  table-topped  shape,  and  continues  to  increase.  As  these  layers  ac- 
cumulate, the  field-ice  begins  to  sink,  each  storm  (there  of  frequent 
occurrence)  tending  to  give  it  more  weight.  The  part  which  is  now 
attached  to  the  land  remains  aground,  whilst  that  which  is  more  remote 
being  in  deep  water  is  free  to  sink.  The  accimiulated  weight  on  its 
outer  edge  produces  fissures  or  fractures  at  the  point  where  it  takes  the 
ground,  which  the  frosts  increase ;  thus  separated,  the  surface  again 
becomes  horizontal,  and  continues  to  receive  new  layers  from  snow,  rain, 
and  even  fogs,  being  still  retained  to  the  parent  mass  by  the  force  of 
attraction.  The  fo^  have  no  small  influence  in  contributing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation :  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increase  from  this  cause, 
from  the  fact  that  during  a  few  hours  the  ice  accumulated  to  the 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  our  rigging  and  spars,  thou^  nei- 
ther rain  nor  snow  fell.  It  may,  therefore,  I  think,  be  safely  asserted 
that  these  icebergs  are  at  all  times  on  the  increase  ;  for  there  are  few 
days,  according  to  our  experience  in  this  climate,  in  which  some  mode 
of  precipitation  does  not  prevail  in  these  high  latitudes,  where,  accord- 
ing to  our  observations,  ice  seldom  melts.  The  temperature  of  even 
the  summer  months  being  rarely  above  the  freezing  point,  masses  of  a 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  might  require  but  a  few  years  to  form.  Ice- 
bergs were  seen  in  all  stages  of  formation,  from  five  to  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  each  exposed  its  stratification  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers from  six  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  icebergs  are 
fully  formed,  they  have  a  tabular  and  stratified  appearance,  and  are 
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peifeody  wall-uded,  Tarying  from  one  handt^  and  toAty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  in  heigEt.  These  were  frequently  foand  by  as  in 
their  original  situation,  attached  to  the  land,  aad  having  tiie  horizontal 
8tratificatj(m  distinctly  visible. 


In  some  places  we  sailed  for  more  than  fiftjr  miles  together,  along  a 
straight  and  perpendicular  wall,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
han£ed  feet  in  height,  with  the  land  behind  it.  The  icebergs  fonnd 
along  the  coast  ^oat  were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five  miles  in 
leneui ;  their  separation  from  the  land  may  be  effected  by  severe  frost 
rending  them  asunder,  after  which  the  violent  and  frequent  storms  may 
be  considered  a  sufficient  cause  to  overeome  the  attraction  which  holds 


them  to  the  parent  mass.  In  their  next  stage  they  exhibit  the  process 
of  decay,  being  found  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  land,  and  for  the 
mobt  part  with  their  surfaces  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
horizon.  This  is  caused  by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravi^,  arising  from  the  abrading  action  of  the  waves. 

By  our  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  it  is  evident  that 
these  ice-islands  can  be  little  changed  by  the  melting  process  before 
tiiey  reach  the  latitude  of  60°.  The  temperature  of  the  sea  (as  ob- 
served by  the  vessels  going  to  and  returning  from  the  south)  showed  but 
little  change  above  this  latitude,  and  no  doubt  it  was  at  ita  maximum, 
as  it  was  then  the  height  of  the  summer  season. 

During  their  drift  to  the  northward,  on  reaching  lower  latitudes,  and 
as  their  distance  from  the  land  increases,  they  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  decay ;  some  forming  obelisks ;  others  towers  and  Gothic  arches ; 
and  all  more  or  less  perforated :  some  exhibit  lo%^  columns,  with  a 
natural  bridge  resting  on  them  of  a  lightness  and  beauty  inconceivabte 
In  any  other  material. 

While  in  this  state,  they  rarely  exhibit  any  signs  of  stratification, 
and  some  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  soft  and  porous  ice ;  others  are  quite 
blue  ;  others  again  show  a  green  tint,  and  are  of  hard  flinty  ice.  I^rge 
ice-islands  are  seen  that  retain  their  tabular  tops  nearly  entire  until 
they  reaoh  a  low  latitude,  when  their  dissolution  rapidly  ensues ;  whilst 
some  have  lost  all  resemblance  to  their  original  formation,  and  bad 
evidentiy  been  overturned.  The  process  of  actually  rencUng  asunder 
was  not  witnessed  by  any  of  the  Teasels,  although  in  tiie  Flying-Fiah, 
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■when  during  fogs  they  WMe  in  close  proximity  to  large  ice-isltmds,  they 
inferred  from  t^e  loud  craahing,  and  the  sudden  spla^ung  of  the  sea  on 
her,  that  SDcb  occurrences  had  taken  place.  As  the  bergs  gradually 
become  worn  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sea,  they  in  many  cases  form  large 
overhanging  shelves,  about  two  or  three  feet  above  uie  water,  extend- 
ing out  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  the  under  part  of  this  projecting  mass 
exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  icicles  hanging  from  it.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  when  among  the  icebergs,  waa  found  below  or 
abont  the  freezing  point. 


I  have  before  spoken  of  the  boulders  embedded  in  the  icebergs.  AH 
those  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  apparently  formc<t  a  part 
of  the  nucleus,  and  were  surrounded  by  eictrcmely  compact  ice,  so  that 
they  appear  to  be  connected  with  that  portion  of  the  ice  that  would  be  the 
last  to  dissolve,  and  these  boulders  would  therefor^  in  all  probability  be 
carried  ta  the  farthest  extent  of  their  range  before  iiey  wore  let  looee 
or  deposited. 

The  ice-islands,  on  being  detached  from  their  original  place  of  form- 
ation by  some  violent  storm,  are  conveyed  to  the  westward  by  the  south- 
east winds  which  are  prevalent  here,  and  arc  found,  the  first  season 
after  their  eeparation,  about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  barrier.  This 
was  inferred  from  the  observations  of  both  the  Vincennea  and  Porpoise, 
the  greatest  number  having  been  found  about  that  distance  from  the  bar- 
rier. That  these  were  recently  detached  is  proved  by  their  stratified 
appearance  ;  while  those  at  a  greater  distance  had  lost  their  primitive 
form,  were  much  worn,  and  showed  many  more  signs  of  decay.  Near 
the  extreme  point  of  the  barrier  visited,  in  longitude  97°  E.,  latitude 
62°  30'  S.,  and  where  it  begins  W  trend  to  the  westward,  vast  col- 
lections of  these  islands  were  encountered.  From  this  point  they  must 
pass  to  the  northward  during  the  next  season,  partly  infiuenced  by  the 
current,  and  partly  scattered  by  the  prevailing  winds,  until  they  reach 
the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude,  when  they  encounter  the  easterly  and 
northeasterly  streams  that  are  known  to  prevail,  which  carry  them 
rapidly  to  the  north. 

Our  data  for  their  actual  drift,  though  not  altogether  positive,  are  prob- 
ably the  best  that  can  be  had,  and  will  go  far  towards  ascertaining  the 
velocity  of  their  progress  to  lower  latitudes ;  our  observations  also  fumiah 
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some  estimate  of  the  timo  id  which  they  are  formed.  On  our  way  south, 
we  did  not  fall  in  with  ice-islands  until  we  reached  latitude  61°  S.  The 
Peacock  was  the  first  to  return,  and  nearly  upon  the  track  by  which  we 
had  gone  south ;  the  last  seen  by  her  was  in  55°  S.  The  Vincennes,  on 
her  return  fifty  days  later,  saw  them  in  51°  S,  The  Porpoise,  about 
the  same  time,  in  53°  S.  The  observation  in  the  Vincennes  gives  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  or  six  hundred  miles,  to  be  passed  over 
in  fifty  days,  which  would  give  about  half  a  mile  an  hour  ;  or,  taking 
the  Peacock's  observations,  a  more  rapid  rate  would  be  given,  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Many  icebergs  were  met  in  the  latitude  of  42° 
S.,  by  outward-bound  ships  to  Sydney,  in  the  month  of  November ; 
these,  I  learned,  were  much  worn,  and  showed  lofty  pinnacles,  exhibit- 
ing no  appearance  of  having  ever  been  of  a  tabular  form.  These  no 
doubt  are  such  as  were  detached  during  a  former  season,  and  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  barrier,  would  be  naturally,  early  the  next  season, 
drifted  by  the  easterly  current  as  well  as  the  westerly  wind,  and  woul^. 
pursue  the  direction  they  give  them.  They  would  therefore  be  driyen 
to  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  southeast  winds  prevail,  and  when  these 
veer  to  the  westward  would  receive  an  easterly  direction.  It  is  where 
these  winds  prevail  that  they  are  most  frequently  found  by  the  outward- 
bound  vessels — ^between  the  latitudes  of  40°  and  50°  S. 

Respecting  the  period  of  time  required  for  the  formation  of  these  ice- 
islands,  much  light  cannot  be  expected  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  few  facts  derived  from  observations  lead  to  some  conclusions. 
Many  of  them  were  measured,  and  their  altitude  found  to  be  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  eighty  distinct  stratifications  were 
counted  in  some  of  the  highest,  and  in  the  smallest  thirty,  which  ap- 
peared to  average  a  little  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  Supposing 
the  average  fall  of  snow  in  these  high  latitudes  to  be  an  inch  a  day,  or 
thirty  feet  a  year,  the  largest  icebergs  would  take  more  than  thirty 
years  to  form.  They  were  seen  by  us  in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth, 
and  all  bore  unequivocal  marks  of  the  same  origin.  The  jistanoe  from 
the  land  at  which  they  were  forming,  fully  satisfied  me  that  their  fresh 
water  could  only  be  derived  from  the  snows,  &c. 

The  movement  of  the  ice  along  the  coast  is  entirely  to  the  westward, 
and  all  the  large  ranges  of  ice-islands  and  bergs  were  found  in  that 
direction,  while  the  eastern  portion  was  comparatively  free  from  it.  A 
difierence  was  found  in  the  position  of  the  floe-ice  by  the  difierent  ves- 
sels, caused  rather  by  the  wind  than  by  the  tide.  When  the  Vincen- 
nes and  Porpoise  passed  the  opening  by  Vhich  the  Peacock  entered,  it 
was  found  closed,  although  only  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  ice  had  much  movement  during  the  time  the  Pea- 
cock was  beset  by  it,  and  the  bay  was  all  but  closed  when  she  effected 
her  escape.  Another  instance  occurred,  where  the  Porpoise,  in  about 
he  longitude  of  130°  E.,  found  the  impracticable  barrier  a  few  miles 
further  south  than  the  Vincennes  did  six  or  seven  days  after ;  but  this 
fact  is  not  to  be  received  as  warranting  any  general  conclusion,  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  southeast  gales  during  the  intermediate 
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time.  The  trials  for  currents  have,  for  the  most  part,  shown  none  to 
exist.  The  Porpoise,  it  is  true,  experienced  some,  but  these  were  gen- 
erallv  after  a  gale.  If  currents  do  exist,  their  tendency  is  westward, 
which  I  think  the  drift  of  the  ice  would  clearly  prove.  The  differ^ce 
between  the  astronomic  positions  and  those  given  by  dead-reckou- 
ing,  was  of  no  avail  here  as  a  test*,  for  the  courses  of  the  vessels 
among  the  ice  were  so  tortuous,  that  the  latter  could  not  be  depended 
upon. 

The  winds  which  prevail  from  the  southwest  to  the  southeast 
occasionally  bring  clear  weather,  interrupted  by  flurries  of  snow; 
the  north  wind  is  light,  and  brings  thick  fogs,  attended  by  a  rise  of 
temperature.  Extremes  of  weather  are  experienced  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  it  iis  truly  a  fickle  climate. 

The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent  lies  within  the  icy  barrier, 
must  have  appeared  in  the  account  of  my  proceedings,  but  will  be,  I 
thmk,  more  forcibly  exhibited  by  a  comparison  with  the  aspect  of  otfa^ 
lands  in  the  same  southern  parallel.  Palmer's  Land,  for  instance, 
which  is  in  like  manner  invested  with  ice,  is  so  at  certain  seasons  of  Ae 
year  only,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear,  because  strong  currents 
prevail  there,  which  sweep  the  ice  off  to  the  northeast.  Along  the 
Antarctic  Continent  for  the  whole  distance  explored,  which  is  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The  coast,  where  the 
ice  permitted  approach,  was  found  enveloped  with  a  perpendicular  bar- 
rier, in  some  cases  unbroken  for  fifty  miles.  If  there  was  only  a  chain 
of  islands,  the  outline  of  the  ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of  another  form ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  so  long  a  chain  could  extend  so 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  land  has  none  of  the 
abruptness  of  termination  that  the  islands  of  high  southern  latitudes 
exhibit ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one  uninterrupted  line  of 
coast,  from  Ringgold's  Knoll,  in  the  east,  to  Enderby's  Land,  in  the 
west;  that  the  coast  (at  longitude  95^  E.)  trends  to  the  north,  and 
this  will  account  for  the  icy  barrier  existing,  with  little  alteration,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Cook  in  1773.  The  vast  number  of  ice-islands  ocmclu- 
sively  points  out  that  there  is  some  extensive  nucleus  which  retams 
them  in  their  position ;  for  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  ice  should  not 
be  disengaged  from  islands,  if  they  were  such,  as  happens  in  all  o&er 
cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  formation  of  the  coast  is  different  bom 
what  would  probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings  being  obtamcd 
in  comparatively  shoal  water ;  and  the  color  of  the  water  also  indicates 
that  it  is  not  like  other  southern  lands,  abrupt  and  precipitous.  This 
cause  is  sufficient  to  retain  the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  bemg 
attached  by  their  lower  surfaces  instead  of  their  sides  only. 

Much  inquiry  and  a  strong  desire  has  been  evinced  by  geologists,  to 
ascertain  the  extent  to  which  these  ice-islands  travel,  the  boulcters  and 
masses  of  earth  they  transport,  and  the  direction  they  take. 

*  The  fact  of  there  being  no  northerly  current  along  this  extended  line  of  ooatt,  is  a 
strong  proof  in  my  mind  of  its  being  a  continent^  instead  of  a  range  of  irianda. 
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From  my  own  obeervations^  und  the  information  I  have  collected, 
there  appears  a  great  ^fference  in  the  movements  of  these  vast  masses ; 
in  some  years,  great  numbers  of  them  have  floated  north  from  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  and  even  at  times  obstructed  the  navigation  about  the 
capes.  The  year  1832  was  remarkable  in  this  respect ;  many  vessels 
bound  round  Cape  Horn  from  the  Pacific,  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Chili,  in  consequence  of  the  dan^rs  arising  from  ice ;  while,  during  the 
preceding  and  following  years,  httle  or  none  was  seen :  this  would  lead 
to  tl)p  belief^  that  great  changes  must  take  place  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
or  the  prevalence  ^  some  cause  to  detach  ^e  ice-islands  from  the  bar- 
rier in  such  great  quantities  as  to  cover  almost  the  entire  section  of  the 
ocean  south  of  the  latitude  50^  S.  Taking  the  early  part  of  the  (south- 
em)  spring,  as  the  time  of  separation,  we  are  enabled  to  make  some 
estimate  of  tJote  velocity  with  which  they  move  :  many  masters  of  ves- 
sels have  met  them  some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  barrier, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  days  after  this  period,  which  will  give  a  near 
approximation  to  our  results  heretofore  stated. 

The  season  of  1839  and  1840  was  considered  as  an  open  one,  from 
the  large  masses  of  ice  that  were  met  with  in  a  low  latitude,  by  vessels 
that  arrived  from  Europe  at  Sydney :  many  of  them  were  seen  as  far 
north  as  lat.  42""  S. 

The  causes  that  prevail  to  detach  and  carry  them  north  are  difficult 
to  asskn.  I  have  referred  to  the  most  probable  ones  that  would  detach 
them  m>m  the  parent  mass  in  their  formation.  Our  frequent  trials  of 
currents,  as  has  been  stated,  did  not  give  us  the  assurance  that  any 
existed ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  do  prevail.  I 
should  not,  however,  look  to  a  surface  current  as  being  the  motive  power 
that  carries  these  immense  masses  at  the  rate  they  move ;  compara- 
tively speaking,  their  great  bulk  is  below  the  influence  of  any  siuface 
current,  and  the  rapid  drift  of  these  masses  by  winds  is  still  more 
improbable ;  therefore^  conceive  we  must  look  to  an  under-current  as 
their  great  propeller.  In  one  trial  of  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  we 
found  the  temperature  beneath  four  degrees  warmer  than  the  surface. 
Off  Cape  Horn,  the  under  temperature  was  found  as  cold  as  among 
the  ice  itself ;  repeated  experiments  have  shown  the  same  to  occur  in 
the  arctic  r^ons.  From  this  I  would  draw  the  conclusion  that  changes 
are  going  on,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  very  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  at  periods,  currents  to  and  from  the  poles  should  at  times  exist ; 
it  is  true,  we  most  generally  find  the  latter  to  prevail,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  facts  extends,  but  we  have  not  sufficient  information  yet 
to  decide  that  there  is  not  a  reflow  towards  the  pole ;  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  current  setting  from  the  higher  latitudes,  would  seem  a 
?;ood  argument  that  there  must  be  some  counter-current  to  maintain  the 
evel  of  the  waters.  These  masses,  then,  are  most  probably  carried 
away  in  the  seasons  when  the  polar  streams  are  the  strongest,  and  are  . 
borne  along  by  them  at  the  velocity  wi&  which  they  move  :  that  diese 
do  not  occur  annually  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  ice-islands 
in  the  lower  latitudes ;  aud  that  it  is  not  from  the  scarcity  of  them. 
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those  who  shared  the  dangers  of  the  Antarctic  cruise  will,  I  have  little 
doubt,  be  ready  to  testify ;  for,  although  great  ^umbers  of  them  studded 
tiie  ocean  that  year,  yet  the  narrative  shows  that  vast  numbers  of  them 
were  left. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  ice  varies  very  much,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected ;  for  while  some  of  it  is  porous  and  of  a  snowy  texture, 
other  islands  are  in  great  part  composed  of  a  compact  blue  flinty  ice. 
This  difierence  is  occasioned  by  the  latter  becoming  saturated  with 
water,  which  afterwards  freezes. 

On  the  ice  there  was  usually  a  covering  of  about  two  feet  of  snow, 
which  in  places  had  upon  it  a  crust  of  ice  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man.  Those  ice-islands,  which  after  having  been  once  seen, 
were  again  passed  through  immediately  after  a  gale,  were  observed  to 
be  changed  in  appearance ;  but  though  for  forty-eight  hours  a  severe 
storm  had  been  experienced,  they  had  not  undergone  so  great  a  trans- 
formation as  not  to  be  recognizea.  They  also  appeared  to  have  shifted 
their  position  with  regard  to  one  another,  their  former  bias  and  trend- 
ings  being  broken  up. 

During  our  stay  on  the  icy  coast,  I  saw  nothing  of  what  is  termed 
pack-ice — that  is,  pieces  forced  one  upon  the  other  by  the  action  of  the 
sea  or  currents. 

On  the  21st,  the  weather  became  unsettled,  with  light  westerly  winds, 
and  we  made  but  little  progress  to  the  westward.  The  barrier,  at  6 
p.  M.,  was  seen  trending  to  the  westward.  In  consequence  of  indica- 
tions that  threatened  bad  weather,  I  deemed  it  useless  risk  to  remain  in 
the  proximity  of  so  many  ice  islands  ;  and  a  stroiig  breeze,  with  squally 
weather,  having  already  set  in,  I  took  advantage  of  it,  feeling  satisfied 
that  our  further  continuance  in  this  icy  region  would  not  only  be  attended 
with  peril  to  the  ship,  but  would  cause  a  waste  of  the  time  which  was 
demanded  by  my  other  duties ;  and  having  nearly  three  thousand  miles 
to  sail  to  our  next  port  (Bay  of  Islands),  I  made  up  my  mind  to  turn  the 
head  of  the  vessel  northward. 

I  therefore  had  the  oflScers  and  crew  called  aft,  thanked  them  all  for 
their  exertions  and  good  conduct  during  the  trying  scenes  they  had  gone 
through,  congratulated  them  on  the  success  that  had  attended  us,  and 
informed  them  that  I  had  determined  to  bear  up  and  return  north. 

Having  only  twenty-five  days'  full  allowance  of  water,  I  ordered  its 
issue  to  be  reduced  to  half  allowance. 

I  have  seldom  seen  so  many  happy  faces,  or  such  rejoicings,  as  the 
annoimcement  of  my  intention  to  return  produced.  But  although  the 
crew  were  delighted  at  the  termination  of  this  dangerous  cruise,  not  a 
word  of  impatience  or  discontent  had  been  heard  during  its  continuance. 
Neither  had  there  been  occasion  for  punishment ;  and  I  could  not  but  be 
thankful  to  have  been  enabled  to  conduct  the  ship  through  so  difiScult 
and  dangerous  a  navigation  without  a  single  accident,  with  a  crew  in  as 
eood',  if  not  in  a  better  condition  than  when  we  first  reached  the  icy 
barrier.  For  myself,  I  indeed  felt  worse  for  the  fatigues  and  anxieties 
I  had  undergone ;  but  I  was  able  to  attend  to  all  my  duties,  and  con- 
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ndered  myself  imply  npaid  for  my  imptured  health  by  die  import- 
ant discoreriea  we  had  made,  and  the  success  that  had  attended  oar 


I  ehall  now  leaye  the  Vincennes  to  pursue  her  route  northward,  and 
return  to  the  Porpoiae,  the  result  of  whose  ptoceedinga  will  be  detuled 
in  the  following  chapter. 
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On  the  22d  January,  1840,  the  Porpoise  lost  sight  of  the  Peacock, 
and  continued  heating  to  the  southwest.  The  weatner  was  extremely 
eold ;  sea- water  froze  on  being  a  few  minutes  in  the  bucket  on  deck. 
Some  shrimps  were  caught.  The  water  at  3  p.  m.  was  much  discolored ; 
got  a  cast  of  the  lead  with  200  fathoms :  no  bottom ;  found  the  current 
south  by  east,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  per  hour.  At  4h.  30m.,  parsed 
large  icebergs,  one  of  which  had  several  dark  horizontal  yein8,appa- 
rently  of  earth,  through  it ;  large  quantities  of  floe  and  drift-ice  to  the 
southward  ;  the  sea  very  smoom.  A  report  of  high  land  was  made  thiB 
morning;  indeed  everything  indicated  the  proximity  of  land.  The 
number  of  seals,  whales,  penguins,  shrimps,  &c.,  had  very  mudi 
increased.     The  pure  white  pigeons  were  also  seen  in  numbers. 

23d.  Coimtless  iceberj^  in  sight;  the  sea  quite  smooth;  not  the 
slightest  motion  perceptible.  At  meridian,  they  were  in  latitude  66' 
44  S.,  longitude  151°  24'  E.,  and  close  to  the  barrier,  which  appeared 
quite  impenetrable,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  from  aloft,  to  the 
north-northwest  and  north-northeast,  with  numberless  immense  ice- 
islands  entangled  and  enclosed  in  it  in  all  directions.  The  position  they 
occupied  seemed  an  inlet  of  elliptical  shape,  with  an  opening  to  the 
north.  It  was  needless  to  coimt  the  many  scattering  islands  of  ice  dis- 
tinct from  the  vast  chain ;  intermingled  with  field-ice,  they  studded  the 

rulf  like  so  many  islands  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions.     At  2h. 

!5m.,  a  sail  was  discovered  on  the  lee  bow  ;  kept  oflF  to  communicate, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  Vincennes  or  Peacock.  •  At  2h.  30m.,  the  Pea- 
cock was  made  out  on  the  southern  board,  showing  no  disposition  to 
communicate ;  showed  our  colors^  and  hauled  to  the  westward. 


^ 
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2iih«  The,  day  was  remarkably  fine,  such  as  is  seldom  experienced 
in  this  region.  The  water  appeared  much  discolored  and  of  a  dirty 
olivc-^een  color.  At  meridian,  they  again  made  the  field-ice,  ewi 
tacked  to  the  northward,  passing  through  large  quantities  of  ice-islands ; 
weather  looking  bad,  with  occasional  hght  snow-storms. 

2|5th.  Part  of  this  day  was  clear  ai^  pleasant,  though  snow  fell  at 
intervals  ;  the  field-ice  was  in  sight  several  times,  and  many  ice-islands 
of  great  size  and  beauty.  Penguins  were  swimming  round,  and  also 
several  shoals  of  black-fish ;  a  black  albatross  wa^  shot ;  towards  night 
the  weather  became  very  thick ;  they  were  in  longitude  160°  E.,  lati- 
tude 65°  56'  S. 

26th.  Fresh  winds  blowing  from  the  eastward ;  during  the  first  few 
hours,  a  thick  snow-storm  ;  at  4  a.  m.  it  cleared ;  at  six  o'clock  made 
a  sail ;  the  strange  sail  fired  a  gun  and  made  signal,  when  we  bore  down 
and  spoke  her ;  she  proved  to  be  the  Vincennes  ;  compared  chronome- 
ters, and  received  rate ;  bore  ofif  to  the  westward  under  all  sail ;  found 
the  drift  and  floe-ice  very  thick,  and  were  with  great  difficulty  enabled 
to  navigate  through  it ;  wipd  fresh,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  south- 
west; at  5h.  30m.,  the  ice  increasing  in  quantity,  found  it  was 
necessary  to  haul  ofiF.  Lost  sight  of  the  Vincennes ;  weather  very 
threatening.  The  course  during  the  day  proved  a  very  tortuous  one  ; 
many  penguins  resting  on  the  ice ;  their  gait  is  an  awkward  kind  of 
strut. 

Received  orders  to-day  by  simal  to  meet  the  Vincennes  along  the  icy 
barrier  between  the  20th  and  28th  of  next  month. 

27th.  This  day  proved  clear  and  cold ;  wind  from  the  southwest ;  ice 
forming  rapidly  on  the  vessel ;  at  meridian,  lost  sight  of  the  Vincennes  ; 
very  many  ice-islands  in  sight ;  latitude  65°  41'  S.,  longitude  142°  31'  E. 
On  this  day,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  determined  with  the 
fair  wind  to  pass  to  the  extreme  limit  of  his  orders,  longitude  105°  E. ; 
being  of  opimon  hei  would  thereby  save  time,  and  be  enabled  more  effect- 
ually to  examine  the  barrier  with  what  he  thought  would  be  found  the 
prevailing  wind,  viz  :  that  from  the  westward ;  in  this,  however,  he  was 
mistaken. 

The  28th  set  in  with  a  li^ht  breeze  from  east-northeast ;  made  all 
sail ;  at  5  A.  M.,  wind  increasmg  rapidly,  snow  falling  fast,  and  weather 
becoming  thick ;  at  six  o'clock,  macle  tiie  floe  ai^  drift-ice ;  shortened 
sail,  and  hauled  off  to  the  northwest,  it  becoming  so  thick  as  to  render 
any  advance  unsafe ;  until  meridian,  very  strong  winds  from  the  east- 
ward, the  brig  under  close-reefed  topsails  ;  at  2  p.  m.  found  it  difficult 
and  hazardous  to  proceed,  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  ice-islands, 
and  just  seeing  them  dimly  through  the  obscurity ;  at  three,  the  brig 
was  hove-to,  and  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  says,  in  reference 
to  their  situation— 

''  I  felt  great  anxiety  to  proceed,  but  the  course  was  so  perilous,  the 
extent  and  trend  of  the  barrier  so  uncertain,  I  could  not  reconcile  it  with 
prudence  to  advance.  The  frequent  falUnc  in  with  fields  of  drift- 
ice,  the  numerous  and  often  closely-groupea  chains  of  icebergs,  were 
sufficient  to  point  out  discretion.     Twd  kng-extended  barrier  was  en* 
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countered  in  latitade  65°  8'  S. ;  at  twelve  to-day  our  position  was  65° 
1^  S. ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  possibility  o(  a  trend  northerly  again, 
which  would  have  placed  us  in  a  large  and  dangerous  gulf,  with  a  heavy 
gale  blowing  directly  on,  without  a  hope  of  escape. 

"At  8  p.  M.,  blowing  very  heavy ;  the  snow  falling  rendered  vision  be- 
yond a  few  yards  impossible ;  I  have  seldom  experienced  a  heavier  blow^ 
and  towards  the  conclusion  ihe  squalls  were  severe  and  frequent." 

The  barometer  at  3  a.  m.  stood  at  28.200  in.,  the  lowest  point  it 
reached  during  the  gaJe.    The  temperature  of  the  air  was  26®. 

The  severe  gale  continued  during  the  29th,  with  a  heavy  sea,  and 
snow  falling  thickly ;  at  8  a.  m.  the  ^le  abated,  and  the  clonds  brtdce 
away  ;  through  the  day  the  sun  occasionally  out ;  the  weather  appeared 
unsettled ;  the  sun  set  red  and  fiery ;  the  latitude  was  observed  64°  46' 
S.,  lonritude  187°  16'  E. 

On  me  30th  they  stood  again  to  the  southwest ;  at  2  a.  m.  diey  made 
the  barrier  of  field-ice,  extending  from  southeast  to  west,  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  haul  more  to  the  northwest ;  the  weath^  becoming 
thick  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  at  four  o'clock,  the  wind  increasing, 
compelled  them  to  shorten  sail ;  at  7h.  30m.  the  ice  in  fields  was  dis- 
covered close  aboard,  heading  west ;  at  this  time  hauled  immediately  on 
a  wind  to  the  northeast,  and  soon  passed  out  of  sieht  of  the  ice  and  out 
of  danger ;  during  the  day  blowing  a  gale  of  wind,  and  very  heavy  sea 
running,  passing  occasional  ice-isluids  ;  at  meridian,  being  clear  of  the 
barrier,  the  brig  was  hove-to  under  storm-sails,  to  await  the  clearing  of 
the  weather.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather  showed  signs  of  clearing ; 
the  sun  coming  out,  again  made  sail  to  approach  the  barrier ;  no  ice  m 
sight ;  great  numbers  of  black  petrels  about. 

At  4  p.  M.  discovered  a  ship  ahead,  and  shortly  after  another  was 
made,  both  standing  to  the  northward ;  the  brig  hauled  up  to  the 
northwest,  intending  to  cut  them  off  and  speak  them,  supposing  tiiem  to 
be  the  Vincennes  and  the 'Peacock  ;  shortly  afterwards  they  were  seen 
to  be  strangers,  being  smaller  ships  than  our  own ;  at  4h.  80m.  ikd 
Porpoise  hoisted  her  colors.  Knowing  that  an  English  squadron  under 
Captain  Ross  was  expected  in  these  seas,  Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold  took  them  for  his  ships,  and  was,  as  he  says,  "  preparing  to 
cheer  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole." 

^^  At  4h.  50m.,  being  within  a  mile  and  a  half,  the  strangers  showed 
French  colors  ;  the  leeward  and  stemmost  displayed  a  broM  pennant ; 
concluded  now  that  they  must  be  the  French  discovery  ships  under 
Captain  D'Urville,  on  a  similar  service  with  ourselves ;  desirous  of 
speisJdng  and  exchanging  the  usual  and  customary  compliments  inciden- 
tal to  naval  life,  I  closed  with  the  strangers,  desirine  to  pass  within  hail 
under  the  flag-ship's  stem.  While  gaining  fast,  and  being  within  mus- 
ket-shot, my  intentions  too  evident  to  excite  a  doubt,  so  far  from  any 
reciprocity  being  evinced,  I  saw  with  surprise  sail  making  by  boarding 
the  main  tack  on  board  the  flag-ship.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  1 
hauled  down  my  colors  and  bore  up  on  my  course  before  the  wind.'* 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  mention  the  above  transaction,  and  it  caoDOt 
but  excite  the  surprise  of  all  that  such  a  cold  repulse  should  have  come 
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from  a  French  oommander,  when  the  officers  of  that  nation  are  usually 
80  distinguished  for  their  politeness  and  attention.  It  was  with  no  small 
excitement  I  heard  the  report  of  it — that  the  vessels  of  two  friendly 
powers,  alike  engaged  upon  an  arduous  and  hazardous  service,  in  so  re- 
mote a  region,  surrounded  with  every  danger  navigators  could  be  liable 
to,  should  meet  and  pass  without  even  the  exchange  of  common  civilities, 
and  exhibit  none  of  the  kind  feelings  that  the  situation  would  naturally 
awaken : — ^how  could  the  French  commander  know  that  the  brig  was  not 
in  distress  or  in  want  of  assistance  1  By  refusing  to  allow  any  commu- 
nication with  him,  he  not  only  committed  a  wanton  violation  of  all  proper 
feeling,  but  a  breach  of  the  courtesy  due  from  one  nation  to  another. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  prompted  him  to  such  a 
course. 

At  6  p.  M.  the  weather  again  was  thick,  with  the  wind  southeasterly ; 
field-ice  again  in  sight ;  it  commenced  snowing,  and  the  French  ships 
were  lost  sight  of.  At  8  p.  m.  they  passed  in  sight  of  large  fields  of 
ice  and  ice-islands ;  at  lOh.  30m.,  the  snow  falhng  so  dense  and  the 
weather  so  thick,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  brig's  length  in  any 
diredtion ;  she  was  hove-to,  to  await  a  change  of  weamer. 

The  beginning  of  the  31st  the  gale  continued ;  at  7  a.  m.  moderating, 
they  again  made  sail  to  the  westward ;  in  half  an  hour  discovered  a 
high  barrier  of  ice  to  the  northward,  with  ice-islands  to  the  southward'? 
at  10  A.  M.  they  foimd  themselves  in  a  great  inlet  formed  by  vast  fields 
of  ice,  which  they  had  entered  twelve  hours  previously;  the  only  open- 
ing appearing  in  the  eastward,  they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps,  which  they  efifected  at  8  p.  m.,  passing  some  ice-islands  which 
they  recognized  as  having  been  seen  the  evening  before.  They  now 
found  themselves  out  of  una  dangerous  position,  and,  passing  the  point, 
kept  away  to  the  westward.  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  judged 
it  prudent  to  heave-to  during  the  night,  on  account  of  the  darkness. 

February  1.  The  immense  perpendicular  barrier  encountered  yes- 
terday was  now  in  sight,  trending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the 
westward  ;  it  was  of  tabular  form,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height,  of  solid  compact  ice,  resembling  a 
long  line  of  coast ;  wind  moderate  from  the  southeast — ^a  brilliant  blmk 
extending  along  .and  elevated  above  the  barrier.  At  4  p.  m.  they  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  this  barrier,  and  found  it  trending  oflF  to  the  south- 
ward, seeming  as  if  numbers  of  icebergs  had  been  broken  from  the  bar- 
rier by  some  mighty  force,  exceeding  in  numbers  anything  that  had  yet 
been  seen,  and  extending  as  far  south  as  could  be  distinguished,  inter- 
spersed with  much  drift  and  floe-ice.  On  the  southern  horizon  sixty- 
four  ice-islands  were  counted,  exclusive  of  many  near  them,  and  those 
that  were  not  distinguishable  from  the  barrier. 

The  current  was  tried  here,  and  found  setting  southeast^  nearly  p 
lile  an  hour.    Pigeons  around  in  numbers,  also  whales  and  large  flocks 
of  penguins. 

Tfte  nights  now  evidently  lengthened,  thus  adding  to  the  cares  and 
anxieties  attendant  on  this  navigaticm.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  pre- 
vailing winds  wore  from  the  souUieaBt  and  southwest,  or  coming  off  the 
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ice.  If  they  had  blown  from  the  northward,  they  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  danger,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  vessel.  . 
2d.  At  meridian,  in  longitude  130°  36'  E.,  and  latitude  65''  24'  S.  / 
They  were  prevented  from  proceeding  further  to  the  southward  by  the 
impenetrable  icy  barrier.  At  this  time  they  had  one  hundred  larse  ice- 
islands  in  sight,  without  counting  anv  of  the  smaller  bergs,  which  were 
innumerable ;  saw  great  numbers  of  penguins  and  some  seals,  (Phoca 

Sroboscida.)    The  current  was  tried  here,  and  found  setting  as  yester- 
ay,  and  at  the  same  rate. 

At  8  P.  M.  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  northward,  the 
weather  becoming  thick,  with  light  snow.  At  eleven,  constant  and  tfiiek 
snow-storm,  and  unable  to  see  any  distance  ;  the  gale  continuing,  lay- 
to  under  a  close-reefed  main-topsail. 

3d.  A  gale  from  southeast,  heavy  sea  rising ;  occasionally  pasang 

ice-islands  and  field-ice.     The  gale  continued  throughout  the  day,  but 

.  moderated  towards  midnight ;  the  sea  was  heavy,  the  weather  thick,  and 

the  brig  completely  covered  with  ice  and  snow.     The  barometer  fell  to 

28.040  in.     Temperature  of  the  air  32°. 

4th.  Although  the  wind  was  moderate,  yet  it  was  so  thick  and  fo^y 
as  to  preclude  bearing  up.  Towards  meridian  it  cleared  sufficiently  fw 
them  to  bear  up  and  continue  their  examinations.  To-day  the  current 
was  found  west-northwest,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour. 

On  tlie  5th  they  had  a  beautiful  day — ^no  climate  or  r^on.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commandant Rm^gold  remarks,  could  have  produced  a  finer  ;  this 
£»ve  them  an  opportumty  of  thoroughly  drying  everything  and  ventilating 
e  vessel,  which  was  much  required ;  standing  to  the  northward,  in 
order  to  make  a  long  board  to  the  westward ;  the  longitude  127°  8'  E., 
latitude  63°  22'  S. ;  few  ice-islands  in  sight,  and  those  appeared  much 
worn,  showing  marks  of  rapid  decay,  with  isolated  pieces — som^  stand- 
ing erect,  while  others  were  inclined,  resembling  fragments  of  columns 
and  broken  arches.  This  night  there  was  a  brmiant  display  of  the  au- 
rora australis ;  at  eleven  o'clock  there  was  perceived  in  the  northern 
horizon  a  luminous  arched  cloud,  at  15°  of  altitude,  extending  from 
northwest  to  northeast ;  the  stars  were  partially  obscured  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clouds ;  the  pale  flashes  or  coruscations  vanishing  very  sud- 
denly, were  succeeded  by  spiral  columns  or  streamers,  converging  with 
great  velocity  towards  the  zenith ;  brilliant  flashes  would  again  issue 
forth  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  cloud,  succeeded  in  quick  succession 
by  perpendicular  rays  emanating  from  the  cloud,  having  the  shape  of  a 
rounded  column  or  basaltic-shaped  cylinder,  which  in  contrast  with  the 
dark  cloud  showed  in  broad  relief.  As  the  cloud  seemed  to  rise,  the 
scene  became  a  most  interesting  one,  from  the  varied  and  oft-changing 
coruscations  ;  finally  the  arc  assumed  a  contracted  and  elliptical  form, 
vivid  streamers  bursting  forth  as  if  from  a  corona,  converging  all  towards 
the  zenith,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  coming  day.  The  magnetic  nee- 
dle did  not  show  any  disturbance.  The  barometer  stood  stationary 
during  its  continuance.  The  sympiesometcr  indicated  a  slight  fall.  At 
the  time  there  was  no  wind  ;  the  stars  were  brilliant,  and  all  visible. 

6th.  During  this  day  they  had  light  winds ;  pursued  their  coarse  to 
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the  westward ;  wind  from  the  southward.  In  the  afternoon  they  had 
light  flurries  of  snow,  and  at  times  hail ;  the  sea  perfectly  smooth,  and 
few  icebergs  in  sight.    Longitude  125°  32'  E.,  latitude  63°  34'  S. 

During  the  7th,  the  winds  variable ;  at  eight  tacked  to  the  southward, 
in  order  to  close  in  with  the  barrier ;  the  wind  again  hauling,  tacked ; 
the  number  of  icebergs  increasing ;  all  those  seen  for  the  few  days  past 
have  appeared  variously  shaped,  much  worn  and  fractured,  some  evi- 
dently overturned,  and  mimense  arches  or  caves  washed  in  them ;  they 
were  totally  distinct  from  those  seen  to-day. 

8th.  A.  brisk  breeze  from  the  southward,  which  carried  them  on  rap- 
idly to  the  westward.  At  meridian  discovered  compact  fields  of  ice. 
wim  many  stupendous  ice-islands  enclosed  within  it ;  the  ice  appearea 
more  broken  than  any  hitherto  seen,  with  many  fragments  of  icebeiigs 
resembling  spires  and  broken  columns.  Altered  their  course  to  clear 
the  barrier,  and  by  two  o'clock  they  had  extricated  themselves.  Pen- 
guins, whales,  brown  pigeons,  and  the  black  albatross,  were  seen  near 
the  barrier.  In  the  afternoon  the  snow  fell  in  beautiful  shining  spiculdd, 
resembling  stars,  usually  of  six,  but  sometimes  of  twelve  points  ;  they 
varied  from  one-eighth  to  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  barrier  was  occasionally  seen,  and  the  ice-islands  began  again  to 
assume  a  tabular  form ;  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  very  many  whales, 
penguins,  &c.  seen.     Longitude  116°  E.,  latitude  64°  l  S. 

On  the  9th,  fresh  breezes  from  the  southeast ;  at  10  a.  m.  made  the 
barrier  again,  the  weather  being  favorable  ;  at  4  p.  m.  standing  alon^ 
the  barrier,  through  drift-ice,  with  countless  icebergs  in  sight ;  gooa 
observations  were  obtained,  placing  them  in  longitude  112°  4l'  E.,  and 
latitude  64°  55'  S.  At  10  p.  m.  some  few  appearances  of  the  aurora 
australis  in  the  northern  sky,  light  coruscations  streaming  upwards,  but 
quite  faint,  and  only  for  a  very  short  period  ;  many  stars  and  several 
constellations  were  traced  without  difficulty.  The  sea  was  smooth ; 
lowered  a  boat  to  try  the  current,  but  found  none.  The  dip  was  83° 
o\)  . 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  the  weather  cleared  ofiF,  and  gave  them 
an  opportunity  of  ventilating  the  vessel ;  closed  in  with  the  field-ice  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  and  the  boats  were  dis- 
patched to  take  in  ice  ;  the  longitude  was  found  to  be  110°  34'  E.,  lat- 
itude 65°  12'  S. ;  the  field-ice  here  was  found  to  be  interspersed  with 
many  large  ice-islands  and  bergs.  At  five  o'clock  the  boats  returned 
with  ice.  The  current  was  found  to  be  setting  north-northeast,  five 
fathoms  an  hour  ;  the  weather  continued  clear  and  healthful ;  made  the 
field-ice  ahead  and  on  the  lee  bow ;  shortly  after,  cleared  it.  The  twi- 
light in  the  southern  horizon  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  a  bright 
salmon  color  radiating  from  the  sun,  throwing  its  tints  over  the  whole 
sky,  tinging  the  few  cirro-stratus  clouds  that  were  in  the  northern  quar- 
ter, and  giving  a  soft  color  to  the  immense  ice-islands  that  were  slum- 
bering along  the  barrier,  and  aiding  to  lend  to  the  scene  its  peculiar 
character  of  silence,  solitude,  and  (isolation. 

The  weather  was  clear  and  pleasant  on  the  11th,  with  a  light  wmd 
from  the  southeast ;  many  penguins  and  whales  were  seen.     The  ice- 
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bergs  were  numerous,  and  some  of  great  beauty,  with  ahnpst  regularlj 
turned  arches,  and  of  the  most  beautiful  aquamarine  tints.  Longitude 
was  106°  10'  E.,  latitude  65°  28'  S. 

During  the  morning  of  the  12th,  running  along  high  broken  fields  of 
ice,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  southward ;  weather  overcast ;  discoT- 
ered  a  large  piece  of  ice  of  a  dark  brown  color  floating  by,  resembling  a 
piece  of  dead  coral ;  lay-to,  and  sent  a  boat  to  bring  it  idongside ;  ob- 
tained from  it  several  pieces  of-  granite  and  red  clay,  which  were  &okd 
in ;  the  ice  was  extremely  hard  and  compact,  composed  of  alternate 
layers  of  ice  and  snow ;  the  strata  of  snow  was  filled  with  sand.     The 
icebergs  near  at  the  time  presented  signs  of  having  been  detached  finom 
land,  being  discolored  by  sand  and  mud.    A  number  of  white  procd- 
laria  were  obtained.     The  ice-islands  again  appeared  in  great  numbers. 
At  3  p.  M.  hauled  up,  steering  westerly  into  a  very  deep  inlet  or  CTlf, 
formed  by  extensive  fields  of  ice.     Believing  from  the  indications  of  the 
morning  that  land  could  not  be  far  off,  in  approaching  the  head  of  this 
inlet,  several  icebergs  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  contact  with  the 
land,  having  assumed  a  dark  color  from  the  clay  and  sand  blown  npcm 
them ;  the  whole  ^oup  around  seemed  as  if  in  the  vicina^  of  land ; 
sounded  with  two  himdred  fathoms  ;  no  bottom :  also  tried  me  current, 
but  found  none.     Towards  night,  it  becoming  thick  with  snow,  thej 
continued  under  snug  sail,  intending  to  examine  more  closely  the  bar- 
rier and  inlets  in  the  morning. 

13th.  At  3  A.  M.  they  a^ain  made  sail  to  the  westward,  with  wind 
from  the  east ;  at  six  o'clock  they  had  snow-squalls,  rendering  it  udsafe 
to  proceed,  and  impossible  to  make  any  discovery.  A  few  hours  after- 
wards the  weather  cleared  a  little ;  made  sail  again  to  the  northwest. 
At  meridian  overcast,  with  a  stiff  southeast  breeze ;  at  Ih.  30m.,  ap- 
proached to  within  pistol-shot  of  the  barrier,  observing  much  of  the 
dark  dirty  ice  interspersed  with  the  field-ice ;  kept  alon^  it  very  closely, 
tracing  the  barrier  northerly ;  observed  a  large  black,  object  on  the  ice; 
shortened  sail,  and  dispatched  a  boat ;  it  proved  to  be  a  large  mass  of 
black,  red,  and  mixed-colored  earth,  resting  upon  a  base  of  snow  and 
ice,  situated  some  fifty  yards  back  from  the  margin  of  the  field-ice,  and 
was  found  to  be  red  earth,  mixed  with  granite  and  sandstone.  Pen- 
guins were  also  procured  alive.  At  3  p.  m.  they  again  followed  the 
trend  of  the  ice  in  a  northwesterly  direction ;  a  vast  field,  of  uninter- 
rupted extent,  seemed  moving  along  to  the  westward,  the  large  icebergs 
containing  dark  and  discolored  masses^  with  frequent  strata  of  the  same 
description.  They  were  still  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for  these  frequent  signs 
of  land ;  discolored  pieces  of  ice  seemed  mingled  with  the  general  mass ; 
they  were  often  seen  along  its  margin,  and  appeared  as  though  the  ice- 
bergs had  been  turned  over,  presenting  collections  as  if  from  the  bottom. 
Great  numbers  of  sperm  whales  were  seen  this  day.  At  8  p.  m.  they 
passed  out  northwardly  with  a  light  breeze  and  smooth  sea,  through  an 
extensive  chain  of  icebergs,  which  seemed  grouped  off  the  western  point 
of  the  barrier ;  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them  were  counted,  several 
of  which  were  very  much  discolored.  The  sunset  was  brilliant,  bright 
crimson  tints  illuminating  the  icebergs,  and  producing  a  beautiful  effoct. 
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On  ihe  14ih,  Lieotenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  having  passed  a  few 
degrees  beyond  his  instructions,  that  is,  having  reached  longitude  100° 
E.,  and  latitude  64°  15'  S.,  now  commenced  his  return,  in  order  to  aj- 
amine  those  places  in  the  barrier  which  he  had  been  prevented  from 
doing  on  his  way  west. 

15th.  Continued  their  course  to  the  eastward.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mandant Ringgold  freouently  refers  to  the  happy  and  cheerful  condition 
of  his  crew,  and  their  freedom  from  all  disease. 

On  the  16th  and  17th,  they  were  employed  in  getting  to  the  east- 
ward, passing  many  worn  and  shattered  bergs.  On  the  evening  of  the 
latter  day,  they  had  another  exhibition  of  the  aurora  australis,  extend- 
ing from  north-northwest  to  east ;  it  was  of  a  light  straw  color,  but  very 
indistinct ;  the  luminous  bank  was  at  an  elevation  of  30°.  The  light  in 
the  northwest  was  most  distinct,  radiating  from  a  nucleus  above  the 
horizon  towards  the  zenith,  where  it  formed  a  beautiful  halo.  It  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Many  ice-islands  and  bergs  in  sight ;  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  nearly  all  of  a  tabular  form — the  sides  of  many  of  them 
beautifully  excavated  by  the  waves,  presenting  innumerable  Grothic 
arches,  extending  often  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  body  of  the 
ice. 

Their  position  on  the  18th  was  in  longitude  114°  17'  E.,  latitude 
62°  87'  S.  Flocks  of  blackbirds  were  very  numerous,  but  not  near 
enough  to  be  taken. 

On  the  l9th  and  20th,  proceeding  to  the  eastward.  On  the  20th, 
they  had  but  few  ice-islands  in  si^ht,  although  they  were  sevcn^  miles 
further  south  than  on  the  18th,  when  the  largest  number  ever  seen  by 
them  at  one  time  was  visible  ;  having  reached  the  longitude  of  120°  E., 
they  again  steered  south,  to  make  the  barrier.  The  current  was  tried, 
but  none  found. 

The  2l8t  proved  stormy,  with  strong  breezes  from  the  southeast,  and 
much  snow  and  rain,  which  covered  the  brig  with  ice.  Field-ice  was 
seen  ahead,  when  they  again  stood  to  the  eastward,  longitude  being 
121°  30'  E.,  latitude  65°  15'  S.  On  this  night  they  experienced  a 
heavy  gale,  during  which  the  barometer  fell  to  27.50  in.,  where  it  re- 
mained during  part  of  the  22d.  The  squalls  were  very  severe,  accom- 
panied with  snow,  sleet,  hail,  and  heavy  seas ;  they  had  now  reached 
longitude  122°  E.,  and  latitude  64°  9'  S. 

February  22d,  beins  Washington's  birthday,  the  colors  were  hoisted, 
and  the  crew  received  an  extra  allowance.  Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold  took  this  occasion  to  express  to  them  his  satisfaction  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  performed  their  duties  during  the  present 
cruise,  and  that  their  conduct  would  be  duly  represented  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  Expedition,  and  the  government. 

On  the  23d  the  weather  was  a^ain  thick,  with  snow  and  mist. 

On  the  24th  they  had  reached  lonptude  126°  E.,  and  latitude  64° 
29'  S.     On  this  day  they  a^in  sighted  the  barrier ;  when,  having  com- 

?leted  what  he  deemed  a  full  execution  of  his  instructions,  Lieutenant- 
lommandant  Ringgold  determined  to  put  the  brig's  head  north,  which 
was  accordingly  done. 
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Strong  winds  and  galea  continued  for  the  next  three  days.  On  the 
27th  they  again  found  themselves  in  east  variatioa,  in  longitude  138° 
t!.,  latitude  60°  8'  S.  The  white  albatross  hid  now  again  become 
common. 

On  the  29th  they  had  a  beautiful  display  of  the  aurora  australis ;  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere  was  covered  with  arches  of  a  beautifol  straw 
colcn*,  from  which  streamers  radiated,  both  upwards  and  downwards,  of 
almost  a  lustrous  white ;  numbers  of  concentric  arches  would  occasion- 
ally show  themselves,  of  a  width  of  a  few  feet,  uniting  to  form  a  jDom- 
plete  canopy  for  a  moment,  and  then  vanish.  The  ardies  extended 
from  east-southeast  to  west-northwest ;  the  display  continued  for  over 
two  hours ;  the  stars  were  seen  above  them.  Previous  to,  and  during 
its  continuance,  the  thermometer  indicated  a  change  of  four  degrees, 
and  the  wind  shifted  to  the  southward. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  in  latitude  55°  S.,  and  longitude  140^  £.,  they 
passed  the  last  ice-island. 

On  the  2d,  great  numbers  of  pyrosoma  of  large  size  were  passed. 

On  the  4th,  some  faint  appearances  of  the  aurora  australis  were 
seen. 

On  the  5th,  the  Lord  Auckland  Isles  were  descried.  Mr.  Totten, 
who  was  officer  of  the  deck,  was  accidentally  knocked  overboiBkrd  by  the 
trysail-boom,  but  was  fortunately  rescued  without  injury.  Immense 
numbers  of  albatrosses  were  about.  The  aurora  was  again  seen  in  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

On  the  7th  they  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Sarah's  Bosom,  in  twelve 
fathoms  water.  During  their  brief  stay  here,  all  were  actively  employed 
wooding  and  watering,  for  which  this  harbor  affords  a  fine  opportnmty. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Holmes  made  several  excursions  on  the  largest  island, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account : 

"  I  found  it  very  thickly  covered  with  trees,  in  its  less  elevated  parts ; 
as  few  of  Aem  were  of  any  size,  I  found  no  small  difficulty  in  penetra- 
ting and  makii^  my  way  through  them  ;  in  many  places  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible.  It  was  only  after  a  long  dnd  fatiguing  walk  that  I 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of  that  part  of  the  island,  near  which 
the  brig  was  anchored,  where  I  found  the  trees  less  numerous.     A  thick 

Sowth  of  underwood  and  dwarf  bushes,  intermixed  with  ferns,  concealed 
e  surface,  rendering  it  difficult  to  walk.  Even  on  the  places  appa- 
rently most  level,  the  ground  was  very  unequal,  and  a  single  step  would 
sometimes  send  me  nearly  up  to  the  neck  into  a  hollow  fifled  with  large 
fern  fronds.  On  the  highest  parts,  the  small  level  spots  were  covered 
only  with  moss,  and  a  description  of  tall  grass,  and  in  places  also  a  kind 
of  grain  grew  abundantly.  The  ground  was  dry  everywhere,  all  the 
water  being  found  in  the  streams,  which  were  numerous  and  pure. 
Near  the  summit,  the  ^ound  was  perforated  in  all  directions,  probably 
by  birds,  who  rear  their  young  in  these  holes.  Many  of  the  birds, 
principally  procellaria,  were  sitting  on  the  ground :  they  made  no  effort 
to  escape,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken  without  any  attempt  at 
resistance. 
'^  The  forest  was  full  of  small  birds,  of  three  or  four  different  species, 
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which  were  perfectly  fearless ;  one  little  fellow  alighted  on  my  cap  as  I 
was  sitting  iiudor  a  tree,  and  sang  long  and  melodiously ;  another  and 
stiller  smaller  species,  of  a  black  color  spotted  with  yellow,  was  numer- 
ous, and  sang  very  sweetly ;  its  notes  were  varied,  but  approximated 
more  nearly  to  the  song  of  our  blackbird ;  occasionally  a  note  or  two 
resembled  the  larks.  Hawks  too  were  numerous,  and  might  be  seen  on 
almost  all  the  dead  trees,  in  pairs.  Along  the  sea-coast  were  to  be 
seen  the  marks  of  their  ravages  upon  the  smaller  birds.  The  sea-birds 
were  very  numerous  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  sitting  upon  the 
cliffs  or  hovering  over  the  islet." 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Auckland  Island,  the  underbrush  and 
young  trees  are  exceedingly  thick.  Dr.  Holmes  remarks,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  penetrate ;  that  he  was  occupied  fully  an  hour  in  making 
his  way  for  a  hundred  yards,  where,  to  all  appearance,  a  human  step 
had  never  before  trodden.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  a  track ;  old 
trees  were  strewn  about  irregularly,  sometimes  kept  erect  by  the  pres- 
sure on  all  sides.  Some  trees  were  seen  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in 
height,  although  the  generality  were  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  every 
part  of  the  island  was  densely  covered  with  vegetation ;  the  soil,  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  miatter,  has  acquired  considerable  rich- 
ness ;  specimens  of  all  the  plants  were  collected. 

These  islands  have  in  many  places  the  appearance  of  haviiijf  be^ 
raised  directly  from  the  sea ;  the  cliffs  consisted  of  basalt,  ana  were 
generally  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet  perpendicular. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  the  resort  of  whalers,  for  the  purpose  of 
refitting  and  awaiting  the  whaling  season,  which  occurs  here  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  Near  the  watering-place  a  commodious  hut 
has  been  erected  by  a  French  whaler.  Near  by  was  another  in  ruins, 
and  close  to  it  the  grave  of  a  French  sailor,  whose  name  was  inscribed 
on  a  wooden  cross  erected  over  it.  Some  attempts  at  forming  a  garden 
were  observed  at  one  of  the  points  of  Sarah's  Bosom,  and  turnips,  cab- 
bage, and  potatoes  were  growing  finely,  which,  if  left  undisturbed,  will 
soon  cover  this  portion  of  the  island ;  to  these  a  few  onions  were  added. 
Besides  the  birds,  the  only  living  creature  seen  by  Dr.  Holmes  was  a 
small  mouse :  it  made  no  attempt  to  get  out  of  his  way,  and  seemed  to 
have  no  fear  when  taken ;  being  consigned  to  a  pocket,  he  soon  con- 
trived to  escape.  Many  of  the  smaller  islands  of  this  group  were  visit- 
ed ;  they  closely  resemble  the  larger  one.  Penguins  were  numerous, 
and  of  a  variety  of  colors. 

These  isles  have  a  picturesque,  wild,  steep,  and  basaltic  appearance : 
the  highest  peak  was  estimated  to  be  eight  hundred  feet ;  the  smaller 
has  a  less  elevation :  the  general  aspect  of  the  land  resembles  the 
region  around  Cape  Horn.  The  harbor  of  Sarah's  Bosom  is  not  the 
most  secure ;  that  of  Lawrie's  is  protected  from  all  winds,  and  has  a 
large  and  fine  streamlet  of  water  at  its  head.  The  rocks  are  covered 
with  limpets,  and  small  fish  of  many  varieties  are  caught  in  quantities 
among  the  kelp.  The  crew  enioyea  themselves  on  chowders  and  fries. 
No  geese  were  seen,  and  the  only  game  observed  were  a  few  gray  ducks, 
snipes,  cormorants,  and  the  common  shag.    The  land  birds  are  excel- 
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lent  eating,  especially  the  hawks ;  and  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  rery  ded- 
rable  place  at  which  to  refit. 

On  the  9th  of  March  they  had  finished,  and  were  prepared  for  sea, 
but  the  weather  was  threatening  and  caused  them  to  delay.     The  mag- 
4  netic  dip  was  found  to  be  73°  47'  30"  S. 

A  whaler,  under  Portuguese  colors,  but  commanded  by  an  Engliah- 
man,  arrived,  and  anchored  in  Lawrie's  Cove,  to  await  tiie  ooming  ef 
the  whales  !  The  night  proved  stormy ;  the  wind  at  lOh.  SOm.  from  ^ 
northeast,  blowing  very  heavy  in  pufis.  Towards  noon  it  moderated,  and 
at  2  p.  M.  they  got  under  way,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  northwest, 
and  stood  to  sea.    '  v 

The  latitude  ofjferah's  Bosom  is  50°  38'  S. ;  the  longitade  165'' 
28' E.  ^ 

On  the  12th  no  current  was  found;  latitude  49°  27'  S.,  longitude 
168°  13'  E.  The  weather  experienced  from  this  port  to  New  Zealand 
was  very  similar  to  that  in  passing  from  Cape  Horn  to  Valparaiso : 
northerly  winds  with  mist  and  fog  prevailing,  with  a  heavy  sea.  On 
the  17th  they  fell  in  with  the  whale-ship  Mary  and  Martha,  of  Ply- 
mouth, Coffin,  master,  who  informed  them  that  there  were  at  least  one 
hundred  whale-ships  cruising  in  the  neighboring  seas  ;  of  these,  several 
were  seen.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  vessels  employed, 
and  how  great  a  capital  is  engaged  in  this  business. 

On  the  18th  they  had  a  gaJc  from  north-northwest,  which  lasted 
through  the  day,  moderating  at  sunset.  They  were  in  latitude  43°  2' 
S.,  longitude  by  chronometer,  175°  24'  E.  The  barometer  sank  to 
29.30  in.  A  current  was  experienced  setting  northwest,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Cook's  Straits. 

On  the  20th,  in  latitude  41°  S.,  longitude  177°  E.,  the  current  was 
found  setting  northeast  by  north,  half  a  mile  per  hour.  On  the  22d 
and  23d  they  experienced  a  heavy  gale  from  the  southeast,  when  tiiej 
were  in  longitude  179°  35'  E.,  and  latitude  37°  62'  S. ;  during  the  morn- 
ing of  the  latter  day  the  wind  hauled  to  the  south-southwest ;  the  ba- 
rometer, at  3  A.  M.,  stood  at  29.10  in.;  the  weather  cleared,  with  the  wind 
at  southwest. 

On  the  26th,  they  reached  and  anchored  in  the  river  Kawa-Kawa,  in 
the  Bay  of  Islands,  ofiF  the  American  consul's,  about  three  miles  abo¥€ 
its  mouth.  Many  vessels  were  passed  lying  at  anchor  off  the  town  of 
Kororarika.     Here  they  found  the  tender  Flying-Fish ;  all  well. 

The  cruise  of  the  latter  will  now  be  taken  up  from  tlie  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, on  which  day  she  parted  company  with  the  Vincennes,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  carried  away  a  gaff,  and  being  obliged  to  shorten  sail, 
In  doing  which  their  jib-stay  got  adrift,  and  earned  away  the  squaresail- 
yard  before  it  could  be  secured.  The  vessel  was  in  Ihe  mean  time  exposed 
to  a  heavy  sea  beating  over  her,  and  at  midnight  they  were  compelled 
to  heave-to.  They  then  steered  for  the  first  rendezvous,  M aoquarie 
Island,  where  they  arrived  on  the  10th,  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the 
Peacock,  but  it  becoming  thick,  they  were  not  seen  by  that  ship. 

On  the  11th,  Acting-Master  Sinclair  landed  for  the  purpose  of  plac- 
ing a  signal  on  the  islsmd,  agreeably  to  instructions.    The  landing  was 
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found  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  their  description  of  the  island  agrees 
with  that  heretofore  given  of  it  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Eld,  as  being 
dreary  and  inhospitable.  Large  numbers  of  penguins,  and  small  green 
and  yellow  paroquets  were  seen.  Near  where  they  landed,  they  saw 
about  twenty  huge  sea-elephants  basking  on  the  rooks,  which  did  not 
seem  to  heed  them ;  when  disturbed,  they  would  only  throw  their  car- 
casses over,  open  their  mouths,  utter  a  loud  growl,  and  go  to  sleep 
again  ;  no  measurement  was  taken  of  them,  and  one  which  was  killed 
could  not  be  taken  in  the  boat.  The  soil  was  soft  and  spongy,  yiel^ng 
to  the  pressure  of  the  feet.  The  staff  and  si^al  being  plantea,  they 
returned  on  board,  and  now  passed  the  surf  without  difficulty. 

On  the  12th,  they  put  away  for  the  next  rendezvous.  Emerald  Isle. 
They  reached  its  position  on  the  14th,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  it ;  tiie 
weather  was  thick. 

On  the  16th,  they  kept  off  to  the  southward,  with  the  wind  from  the 
southwest,  accompanied  with  sleet  and  snow.  In  latitude  61°  S.,  longi- 
tude 164^*  £.,  they  saw  the  first  ice.  The  next  day,  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  water  was  very  much  discolored ;  got  a  cast  of  the  lead  in 
ninety  fathoms ;  no  bottom  :  passed  a  number  of  icebergs  that  were  all 
flat  on  the  top,  with  perpendicular  sides. 

On  the  21st  they  made  the  icy  barrier,  in  longitude  159°  86'  £.,  and 
latitude  65°  20'  S.  From  the  number  of  iceberg  and  the  frequency  of 
snow-squalls,  they  found  great  danger  in  running  through  them,  al- 
though the  water  was  quite  smooth. 

On  the  22d  the  weather  proved  pleasant,  and  they  followed  the  trend 
of  the  ice.  The  ice-islands  still  showed  flat  tops  and  perpendicular 
sides,  and  there  were  a  number  of  birds,  seals,  and  whales  around  them ; 
they  were  at  noon  in  longitude  158°  27'  E.  On  this  day  they  were 
close  by  an  iceberg,  from  the  main  body  of  which  a  large  mass  fell  with 
a  noise  like  thunder ;  the  snow  flying  into  the  air  resembled  smoke,  and 
the  swell  produced  by  the  immersion  of  the  fragment  caused  the  schooner 
to  roll  water  in  on  her  deck.  A  number  of  large  penguins  were  in  sights 
differing  from  any  they  had  heretofore  seen. 

On  t£e  23d  the  weather  was  pleasant,  and  they  had  light  winds  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  Longitude  157°  49'  E.,  latitude  65°  68' 
S.  They  continued  coasting  along  tiie  ice  in  search  of  an  opening.  At 
8  p.  M.  they  discovered  several  dark  spots,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  rocks,  and  on  approaching  the  margin  of  the  ice,  they  could  make 
them  out  to  be  such  with  their  glasses,  but  they  were  situated  too  far 
within  the  field-ice  for  a  boat  to  get  near  them.  This  day  being  fine, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  drying  the  deck  and  clothes,  and  searing 
the  seams  with  a  hot  iron.  The  vessel  had  been  very  wet,  and  her 
decks  leaked  badly,  notwithstanding  the  thorough  calking  and  repairs 
she  had  received  at  Sydney :  the  crew  were  almost  constantly  wet,  be- 
low as  well  as  above  deck. 

On  the  24th  they  were  obliged  to  steer  again  to  the  northward,  in 
consequence  of  making  the  barrier  ahead.  Sea-lions  were  seen  on  the 
ice.  They  continued  to  follow  the  barrier,  which  trended  north-north- 
east ;  the  compasses  were  very  sluggish.     On  the  26th  and  27th  the 
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weather  became  bad,  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  and  westward, 
accompanied  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  :  in  the  evening  of  the  latter  day, 
the  wind  hauled  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  brought  clear 
weather.  The  ^th  passed  with  clear  weather,  and  several  seals  were 
about  them. 

The  29th  was  thick  and  snowy,  with  a  northeast  wind ;  passed 
through  quantities  of  drift-ice,  and  by  2h.  30m.  it  had  become  so  thick 
as  to  render  a  continuance  of  their  course  perilous ;  at  7  p.  m.   they 
again  made  the  solid  barrier,  when  it  was  blowing  a  stiff  gale  ;  at  9h. 
SOm.  discovered  the  ice  ahead,  and  on  both  beams  ;  wore  round  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  to  retrace  their  steps ;  it  was  not  long  before 
they  discovered  a  chain  of  ice-islands  ahead,  apparently  connected  by 
solid  ice;  about  midnight  a  passage  was  discovered  between  two  ice- 
bergs, through  which  they  passed.     It  was  now  blowing  a  heavy  gale, 
and  having  gained  the  open  sea,  they  attempted  to  reef  the  foresail,  but 
were  unequal  to  the  task,  (four  of  the  men  being  on  the  sick-list,)  and 
were  compelled  to  lay-to  under  the  whole  sail,  which  caused  the  vessel 
to  labor  very  much,  as  well  as  to  leak  a  great  deal,  and  endangered  her 
safety  by  making  her  fly  into  the  wind,  and  get  a  stern-board  in  a  high 
sea. 

On  the  80th,  in  the  morning,  the  gale  abated,  and  the  weather  be- 
came more  pleasant  than  they  had  experienced  for  a  number  of  days. 
They  had  reached  the  longitude  of  150°  16'  E.,  latitude  65°  16'  S.    On 
this  day  they  again  passed  into  blue  water. 
■   81st  .January  was  thick  with  snow ;  a  north  wind  and  heavy  sea. 

Ist  of  February,  they  were  running  among  ice,  until  they  sighted  the 
barrier,  when  they  again  hauled  to  the  northward ;  a  moderate  gale 
blowing,  with  tliick  weather  and  a  hea\'y  sea,  they  were  obliged  to 
heave-to. 

On  the  2d  and  3d,  they  were  coasting  the  ice.  In  ihe  afternoon  of 
the  3d  they  again  had  bad  weather,  which  made  it  niecessary  to  bring 
to ;  surrounded  by  bergs  and  drift-ice ;  the  latter,  in  case  of  striking, 
would  have  seriously  injured  the  tender.  The  icebergs  seen  on  these 
days  had  the  appearance  of  recent  formation ;  the  tops  flat,  the  sides 
perpendicular,  and  not  worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea. 

On  the  4th,  the  gale  continued,  and  the  sea  had  risen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary height ;  the  weather  was  so  thick  that  an  icebeig  could  not  be 
seen  further  than  twice  the  length  of  the  vessel.  The  tender  was  imder 
too  much  sail,  which  caused  her  to  labor  dreadfully,  in  consequence  of 
which  she  leaked  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
pumps  going  almost  continually.  When  they  were  stopped  for  a  short 
time  to  rest  the  men,  the  water  increased  so  as  to  reach  tiie  cabin-floor ; 
the  water  came  through  the  seams  forward  in  such  quantities  as  to  wet 
every  bed  and  article  of  clothing  on  the  berth-deck.  Tliis  was  a 
great  addition  to  the  labor  and  discomfort  of  the  crew,  now  reduced  by 
sickness  to  four  men,  and  the  strength  of  these  much  impaired  by  pre- 
vious sickness,  excessive  labor,  and  almost  constant  exposure.  To 
relieve  their  situation  as  much  as  possible.  Lieutenant  Pinkney  ordered 
them  to  make  use  of  the  cabin  in  common  with  tlie  ofScers.    To  ease 
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the  pitching  of  the  vessel,  a  quantity  of  coal  was.  shifted  aft ;  hot  al- 
thourii  this  was  a  partial  relief,  yet  as  she  had  too  much  sail  on  her,  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  reduce  at  the  commencement  of  the  gale,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  make  her  easy. 

On  the  5th,  the  gale  began  to  abate,  when  the  crew,  through  one  <tf  ^ 
their  number,  presented  a  commumcaticm  to  Lieutenant  Pimcney^  of  ' 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

(copy.) 

We,  the  undersigned,  the  crew  of  the  Schooner  Flying-Fish,  wish  to 
let  you  know  that  we  are  in  a  most  depldrable  condition :  the  bed- 
clothes are  all  wet ;  we  have  no  place  to  lie  down  in ;  we  have  not  had  ^ 
dry  stitch  of  clothes  for  seven  days ;  four  of  our  number  are  very  sick ; 
and  we,  the  few  remaining  number,  can  hold  out  no  longer ;  we  hope 
you  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  relieve  us  from  mat  must  ter- 
niinate  in  our  death. 

(Signed)    A.  Murray.  Thomas  Darling. 

John  Anderson.  James  Daniels. 

F.  Beale.  Joseph. 

James  Darling.  John  H.  Weaver. 

To  Lieutenant  Pinkney, 

U.  S.  Schooner  Flying-Fish. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  appeal.  Lieutenant  Pinkney  addressed  an  order 
to  the  officers,  a  copy  of  which  follows  : 

U.  S.  Schooner  Flying-Fish, 
Lat.  66°  S.,  lon^.  143°  E.,  Feb.  5th,  1840. 
Gentlemen — You  will  furnish  me  with  your  opinion,  and  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  that  opinion,  of  the  propriety  of  any  longer  endeav- 
oring to  accomplish  that  part  of  the  accompanying  order,  which  refers 
to  penetrating  to  the  soutii. 

I  am,  respectfully,  &c., 

R.  F.  Pinkney, 
Lieutenant-Commandant. 
To  Acting  Master  George  T.  Sinclair. 
Passed  Midshipman  William  May. 
Passed  Midshipman  George  W.  Harrison. 

(copy  of  reply.) 

U.  S.  Schooner  Flying-Fish, 
Lat.  66°  S.,  long.  143°  E.,  Feb.  5th,  1840.  . 
Sir — Agreeably  to  your  order  of  this  date,  we,  the  undersigned  offi- 
cers, have  to  express  our  most  thorough  conviction,  that  the  condition  of 
this  vessel's  crew^  and  the  vessel,  loudly  demand  an  immediate  return 
to  milder  latitudes. 

The  causes  of  this  opinion  are  these :  that  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  (four  officers  and  eleven  men,)  even  if  weD, 
are  entirely  inadequate  to  her  safe  management ;  but  five  are  now  coa- 
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fined  to  sick  beds,  (one  a  servant,)  one  of  them  is  In  a  very  critical 
state  of  health,  and  three  others  dragging  out  upon  duty,  complaining, 
and  under  medical  treatment.  Out  ^four,  nominally  performing  duty, 
one  of  them,  the  cook,  is  totally  unfit  to  a. torn  at  the  helm,  and  another 
cannot  be  trusted  without  the  closest  watqhin^ ;  indeed,  so  deficient  in 
force  are  we,  that  in  the  gale  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  on 
a  ]>revious  occasicm,  when  it  became  extremely  necessary  to  reef  the 
foresail,  the  men  were  so  deficient  in  physical  strength  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  accomplish  it. 

The  crew's  apartment  is  in  a  most  deplorable  atate,  leaking  like  a 
sieve,  all  their  beds  being  wet,  their  clothes  on  them  being  so,  even  to 
tfadu*  under  flannels,  for  one  week^  and  without  a  dry  change  on  hand, 
and  no  prospect  of  having  one ;  so  miserable  is  their  situation,  that  at 
len^  you  have  been  compelled  to  allot  tliem  ,the  cabin,  in  common 
wim  us,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  and  sleeping.  . 

Furthermore,  sir,  in  the  gale  now  abating,  we  find  mat  nearly  con- 
stant application  to  the  pump  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  the  water  from 
flooding  the  cabin  floor,  evidently  having  started  a  leak ;  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  condition  of  the  crew  is  more  imperative,  mudi  more  so  in 
this,  our  recommendation,  for  a  return  to  the  northward;  in  fact,  we 
woold  cheerfully  continue  to  the  soutiiward,  if  we  had  a  proper  crew. 

Lastly,  understanding  that  the  crew,  through  one  of  their  body,  have 
waited  upon  you,  and,  by  written  application,  also  stated  their  inability 
to  live  through  these  haridships  much  Icmger,  and  begging  your  return. 
We  are  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)  George  T.  Sinclair, 

Acting  Master. 
William  May, 
G£org;b  W.  Hajirison, 

Passed  Midshipmen. 
lieutenant-Commandant  R.  F.  Pinknet, 
Commanding  U.  S.  Schooner  Flying-Fish. 

Lieutenant  Pinkney,  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  and  his  own 
eODviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  return  to  milder  latitudes, 
as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the  sick,  and  preserving  those  on  duty, 
who  were  then  incapable  of  mana^g  the  vessel  without  the  assistance 
of  the  officers,  deemed  it  his  duty  to  steer  for  the  north,  which  he 
aeoordingly  did. 

The  6th  and  7th  contmued  thick,  with  occasional  squalls.  On  the 
8ih,  the  weather  again  broke  up,  when  they  had  several  hours  of  sun- 
shine, which  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  sick.  Lieutenant  Pinkney 
was  miabled  to  come  again  on  deck,  who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  Quit 
Ids  berth  since  leaving  Macquarie  Island,  from  sickness.  They  had 
reached  the  longitude  of  139^  45'  E.,  latitude  61°  S.  At  11.  p.m. 
ihib  aurora  was  seen ;  it  waa  first  visible  in  the  southeast  quarter,  in 
spots  resembling  pale  moonlight,  extending  to  the  zenith,  from  whence 
It  diver^  in  rays,  some  of  which  reached  the  horizon,  but  the  great- 
est number  terminated  at  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degreej?. 
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On  the  9th,  the  aurora  was  also  seen  in  the  west,  in  vertical  rays  of 
pale  yellow  light,  commencing  about  five  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and 
extending  to  an  altitude  of  thirty  degrees.  After  a  short  time  it  dis- 
appeared, and  was  again  seen  in  the  zenith,  radiating  in  lines  to  the 
northeast  and  west,  reaching  to  within  ten  degrees  of  the  horizon.  The 
wind  was  from  the  southward.  Temperature  34°.  The  following  five 
days  they  had  thick  weather,  and  nothing  occurred  until  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  when  they  again  had  a  display  of  the  aurora ;  the  corusca- 
tions were  frequent  and  brilliant,  but  did  not  exhibit  any  different 
form,  until  after  midnight,  when  it  appeared  in  arches,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  horizon,  at  from  45°  to  73°  of  altitude,  and  composed  of  short 
perpendicular  lines,  blending  at  one  moment  into  a  sheet  of  misty  light, 
and  then  breaking  out  into  brighter  lines,  some  of  which  were  broad. 
It  then  again  shifted  to  the  zenith,  with  radiations  extending  in  every 
direction,  in  straight  and  wavy  lines.  The  changes  were  incessant,  but 
not  shooting. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  they  again  had  a  display  of  the  aurora. 
It  first  appeared  in  the  southern  heavens,  at  an  altitude  of  45°, 
flashing  to  the  zenith,  where  it  disappeared.  After  midnight  it  was 
again  visible  in  the  southern  quarter,  at  about  30°  of  altitude.  It 
finally  centered  in  a  bri^t  spot,  which  changed  into  a  crescent,  with 
the  rounded  side  to  the  northward.  From  this,  feathery  ed^ed  rays 
of  pale  orange  color  branched  off  in  every  direction,  over  which  the 
prismatic  colors  seemed  to  flit  in  rapid  succession.  The  rays  would 
sometimes  fold  into  one  another  like  a  &n,  and  reach  the  horizon  in 
one  direction,  while  in  another  they  were  drawn  up  to  the  zenith,  again 
to  burst  forth  in  repetitions,  until  los^  in  daylight.  On  the  19th,  the 
aurora  again  appeared  in  an  arch  q(  15°  altitude. 

They  passed  the  last  icebergs  in  latitude  55°  30'  S.,  longitude  145® 
30'  E. 

On  the  22d  they  spoke  *  French  whaler  from  Hobart  Town,  who 
expressed  much  surprise  at  finding  so  small  a  vessel  in  such  high  lati- 
tudes. The  captain  sent  a  boat  on  board,  and  invited  them  to  '°soup'' 
with  him. 

On  the  23d  they  made  the  southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  On  the 
Ist  of  March  they  experienced  a  most  violent  gale.  The  wind  about 
noon  on  the  2i>th  of  February  hauled  to  the  southward  and  eastward, 
and  by  midnight  it  blew  a  gale,  hauling  to  the  eastward,  until  about 
8  p.  M.,  vhen  its  violence  moderated.  Their  latitude  was  40°  S.,  lon- 
gitude 178°  30'  E.  For  several  days  previous  to  tbds,  a  noise  was 
heard  about  the  heel  of  the  main-mast ;  an  examination  was  had,  and 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  it  worked  in  the  step,  the  wedges  in  the 
partners  having  been  driven  without  obviating  it.  On  the  9th  of  March 
they  arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  where  they  found  the  gentlemen 
who  had  gone  there  to  pursue  their  researches  in  natural  history  wait- 
,  ing  our  arrival. 

The  Vjncennes  was  left  on  the  21st  of  February  on  her  way  north. 
On  the  night  of  22d,  we  had  a  beautiful  wA  novel  appearance  of  the 
aurora  australis. 

20 
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Black  clouds  were  passing  rapidly  over  the  sky ;  an  orange  glow  of 
light  seemed  to  cover  the  heavens,  emanating  from  a  point,  over  which 
flitted  rays  of  the  prismatic  colors,  directed  towards  the  horizon,  light- 
ing up  both  edges  of  the  clouds,  and  throwing  them  into  bold  reUef. 
The  rays  seemed  to  dart  simultaneously  towards  the  horizon,  on  reach- 
ing which  they  would  seem  to  be  gathered,  as  if  by  magic^  towards  the 
centre,  and  slowly  vanish,  to  reappear  again  and  fold  up. 

Strong  gales  from  the  west-northwest  with  snow-squalls  continaed 
until  the  27th,  with  thick  misty  weather.  Numerous  ice-islands  were 
passed  during  this  interval.  The  last  iceberg  seen,  was  in  the  latitude 
of  oS""  S.,  and  longitude  120°  25'  £. ;  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  46°. 

On  the  28th,  we  found  our  variation  1^  easterly,  in  the  longitude  of 
131°  50'  E.,  latitude  50°  30'  S. ;  and  in  attemptmg  to  get  a  deep-sea 
sounding  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  we  lost  our  Six's  ther- 
mometer by  the  wire  parting.  The  sea  was  a  deep  blue ;  the  tempera- 
ture 45°.  We  found  a  current  setting  west-northwest  three-fourths 
of  a  knot  per  hour.  The  white  object  was  seen  at  the  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  had  reached  the  latitude  of  the  Royal  Compa- 
ny's Isles,  and  I  continued  to  run  in  nearly  the  same  paraUel  for  eight 
degrees  of  longitude,  without  seeing  any  signs  of  the  supposed  land. 
Having  sailed  far  to  the  eastward  of  their  supposed  position,  I  again 
hauled  to  the  northward  to  proceed  to  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  to  fill  up  our  water.  We  now  saw  a  sail,  the  first  daring  sixty 
days,  which  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  returning  to  a  habitable  part 
of  the  globe.  This  night  we  had  %  brilliant  display  of  the  aurora  aus- 
tralis,  resembling  that  seen  on  the  inh  of  February,  with  this  difierence, 
that  it  was  seen  to  the  southward,  estending  from  east-southeast  to 
west-southwest. 

On  the  5th  of  March  the  wind  headed  as  off  our  course  to  Hobart 
Town ;  I  then  determined  to  proceed  direct  to  Sydney,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  communicate  as  speedily  as  possible  >rith  the  United  States. 
The  consideration  of  getting  intelligence  reapecting  the  other  vessels, 
also  led  to  this  determination.  I  felt,  in  truth,  forebodings  that  all 
was  not  well,  from  not  having  met  any  of  the  vessels  ht  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  along  the  icy  barrier ;  and  I  was  anxious  for  their  safety, 
after  the  severe  gale  of  the  28th  of  January. 

Having  reachal  a  lower  latitude,  the  weather  had  now  become  pleas- 
ant, and  wo  could  dispense  with  our  winter  clothing — a  relief  which 
the  whole  of  the  erew  seemed  to  enjoy.  It  was  the  reverse  with  me ; 
I  had  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  lassitude  that  I  could  not  account  for, 
and  the  least  exertion  caused  me  much  fatigue. 

On  the  9th  wo  reached  the  latitude  of  Cape  Howe,  and  were  seventy 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  it.  We  there  experienced  a  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water :  six  degrees  in  less  than  an  hour. 

On  the  lOtii,  when  off  Capo  Jervis,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  we  again  changed  the  temperature  from  68°  to  73°,  as 
we  steered  in  for  mo  land  to  the  northward,  but  on  hauling  to  the 
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eastward  it  again  fell  to  6S\  A  strong  sontherly  cnrrent  has  been 
long  known  to  exist  along  tliis  coast ;  ana  I  feel  well  satisfied  that  the 
thermometer  is  a  good  guide  in  making  the  passage  from  the  south- 
ward. The  coasting  vessels,  as  I  was  informed  at  Sydney,  had  fre- 
([uently  made  long  passages  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, which  I  have  but  little  doubt  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this 
minor  gulf  stream,  the  positon  of  which  the  use  of  the  thermometer  will 
clearly  indicate.  -  This  current  will  be  noticed  particularly  in  the  chap- 
ter on  currents ;  its  width  no  doubt  varies  with  the  season. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  at  noon,  we  passed  the  Heads  of  Port  Jack- 
son, and  took  a  pilot.  We  were,  as  a  body,  in  better  condition  than 
when  we  left  Sychiey  three  months  before. 

In  an  hour  afterwards  we  dropped  our  anchor  in  Farm  Cove,  off  Fort 
Macquarie.  Our  reception  was  flattering ;  scarcely  was  our  anchor 
well  down  before  many  of  our  friends  came  on  board  to  bid  us  welcome ; 
and  we  felt  tenfold  that  kind  hospitality  which  on  our  former  visit  we 
had  first  become  acquainted  with.  They  appeared  to  rejoice  in  our 
success  as  if  we  had  been  their  countrymen. 

During  our  absence  from  Sydney,  many  improvements  had  taken 
place.  The  storehouses  for  the  deposit  of  grain  on  an  island  in  the  har- 
bor were  in  rapid  progress ;  the  new  government-house  nearly  completed, 
and  the  foundation  of  an  exchange  laid ;  besides  this,  many  improve- 
ments in  town  that  were  then  in  progress  had  been  completed ;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  works  had  been  accomplished,  strongly 
reminded  me  of  similar  operations  at  home. 

The  country  was  looking  quite  green  and  pretty ;  indeed,  the  sail  up 
the  noble  harbor  was  tnuy  beautiful ;  it  wore  quite  a  different  face 
from  its  former  parched  appearance,  the  rains  having  been  abundant 
during  our  absence. 

Observations  were  obtained  for  the  rates  of  our  chronometers,  and 
the  magnetic  needles  again  experimented  with. 

On  overhauling  my«hip,  the  fore-topmast  was  found  to  be  slightly 
sprung. 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  learned  the  safety  of  the  Peacock ;  for 
that  vessel  had  occupied  my  thoughts  more  than  the  others,  on  account 
of  the  condition  in  which  she  left  Sydney.  All  on  board  of  her  were 
well,  and  the  vessel  was  undergoing  repairs  in  Mossman's  Cove,  one 
of  the  many  which  this  harbor  forms.  These  coves  may  be  termed 
wet-docks,  affording  as  they  do  every  facility  for  the  repair  of  vessela 
of  any  size.  They  are  more  like  artificial  than  natural  basins,  and  are 
secure  against  any  wind.  There  is  no  port  in  the  world  that  offers  so 
many  natural  advantages  as  Port  Jackson,  for  a  great  naval  power. 
We  had  many  things  to  relate  to  each  other ;  among  others,  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  accident  that  befel  the  Peacock,  that  has  already  been 
noticed.  The  return  of  that  vessel  to  this  port  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  their  sick-list  had  increased  to  thirteen, 
more  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  the  men  had  undergone  than  from 
any  disease. 
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On  the  29th,  they  experienced  strong  gales  from  the  northwest, 
which  continued  to  increase  until  midnight,  after  which  the  weatiier 
moderated.  The  ship  during  this  gale  was  in  latitude  61°  20'  S.,  and 
longitude  154°  9'  E.  This  gale  is  remarkable,  in  consequence  of  its 
blowing  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  which  the  Vincennes  experienced 
on  the  same  day ;  while  the  former  had  it  from  the  northwest,  the  lat- 
ter had  it  from  southeast.  Their  distance  apart  was  four  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  in  a  northeast  direction. 

On  the  Ist  of  February  the  weather  was  stormy  until  towards  even- 
ing,  when  it  moderated  and  cleared  off,  with  the  wind  to  the  north- 
west, and  gave  them  a  view  of  the  aurora  australis  lighting  up  the 
southern  portion  of  the  horizon.  Rays  were  thrown  out  in  different 
directions,  some  reaching  an  altitude  of  30°,  others  of  40°,  w^hilst  others 
agiun  almost  spanned  the  heavens. 

On  the  2d,  they  had  another  display  of  the  aurora,  but  contrary  to 
that  of  the  previous  day,  it  was  first  seen  at  an  altitude  of  70°,  diverg- 
ing towards  the  horizon,  from  east-southeast  to  the  southwest  by  west, 
before  it  disappeared.  Thepoint  from  which  the  rays  diverged  reached 
the  zenith. 

On  the  4th  they  made  Macquarie  Island,  and  shortly  after  passing 
it,  experienced  another  ^le  from  northwest  to  southwest,  which  caused 
them  much  anxiety  for  tneir  rudder,  which  thus  far  had  answered  well, 
although  great  attention  was  necessary  to  prevent  strain  upon  it.  Strong 
gales  yet  continued.  On  the  5th,  they  had  a  faint  display  of  the 
aurora. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  the  weather  had  become  less  boisterous,  and 
having  reached  latitude  49°  S.,  longitude  155°  23'  £.,  the  aurora  aus- 
tralis again  appeared.  It  was  first  seen  in  the  north,  and  gradually 
spread  its  coruscations  over  the  whole  heavens ;  the  rays  and  beams  of 
I^ht  radiating  from  nearly  all  points  of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  where 
their  distinctive  outlines  were  lost  in  a  bright  glow  of  light,  which  was 
encircled  by  successive  flashes,  resembling  those  ^f  heat  lightmng  oa  a 
sultry  summer  night ;  these  formed  a  luminous  arc  in  the  soutliem  sky, 
about  20°  in  altitude,  from  the  upper  part  of  which  rays  were  continu- 
ally flashing  towards  the  zenith ;  light  showers  of  rain  finally  shut  it  out 
from  view.  On  the  same  night,  between  one  and  three,  the  aurora  burst 
out  from  the  southwestern  horizon,  streaming  up  and  concentrating  in 
the  zenith,  and  attended  with  quick  flashes  of  every  variety  of  tint. 
The  wind  was  moderate  from  the  southwest,  and  a  squall  of  hail  passed 
at  the  time.  In  latitude  47°  S.  they  first  encountered  phosphorescence 
in  the  water.  On  the  17th  they  made  the  land  of  New  Soutli  Wales, 
and  continued  to  experience  a  variety  of  weather  until  the  21  st,  when 
they  arrived  off,  and  anchored  within,  the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  up  the  harbor,  and  anchored  off  Syd- 
ney Cove.  The  ship  was  much  shattered,  but  her  officers  and  crew  all 
in  good  health.  Here  they  were  kindly  received,  and  no  time  was  lost 
in  proceeding  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  The  collector  was  kind 
enough  to  give  them  permission  to  land  every  thing  that  might  be 
necessary,  when  and  where  they  pleased.    The  powder  and  fireworks 
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vere  recmved  into  the  public  msguine,  and  when  wiled  for  were  politely 
sent  in  a  goTemment  boat,  free  of  expense.  The  railway  for  merchant 
vessels  was  found  too  light  to  trust  the  Peacock  upon  it ;  Mossman's 
Cuve,  OQ  the  north  shore,  was  then  resorted  to,  not  only  as  a  convement 
place  for  making  the  necessary  repairs,  but  as  affording  more  security 
for  tlic  crew  against  the  crimps  and  rum-shops. 

The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  visited  the  Peacock,  in  order  to  examine 
into  her  condition,  and  could  not  withhold  my  astonishment  that  she  had 
been  able,  after  undergoing  suoh  damage,  to  reach  a  distant  port.  The 
visible  injurlqp  have  already  been  stated,  in  speaking  of  her  accident. 
On  their  arrival  at  Sydney,  it  was  found  that  her  stem  had  been  chafed 
t«  within  one  and  a  half  inches  of  her  wood  ends,  and  much  strained 
throughout.  After  a  full  examination  of  the  circumstances,  I  feel  it  a 
duty  I  one  to  Captain  Hudson,  as  well  as  to  his  officers  and  creW|  to 
state  that  I  am  well  satisfied,  that  his  coolness,  decision,  and  seaman- 
ship, with  the  good  conduct  of  his  officers  and  men  in  the  perilous  situ- 
ation in  which  they  were  placed,  are  worthy  of  the  highest  encomiums. 
The  preservation  of  the  ship  and  crew,  and  her  subsequent  navigation 
to  a  distant  port,  reflect  the  hi^est  credit  upon  her  commander  and 
upon  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 

Sydney  was  now  much  crowded  with  people,  and  several  balls  were 
given,  bi  which  we  had  the  honor  of  an  Invitation.  That  of  the  St.  Pat- 
rick Society  was  attended  by  the  chief  people  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sydney,  including  the  governor  and  moat  of  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
It  was  given  in  the  new  court-house,  and  was  a  handsome  and  well-con- 
ducted entertainment. 

I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  and  general  appearance  of  the  ladies, 
though  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  belles  were  absent.  The  style 
of  tlie  party  was  neither  English  nor  American,  but  something  between 
the  two.  I  scarcely  need  remark  that  we  were  all  much  gratified  and 
pleased.  The  hospitality  and  kindness  shown  us  were  of  that  kind  that 
made  us  feel  truly  welcome. 

Our  last  week  at  Sydney  was  spent  in  a  round  of  pleasure,  and  the 
attention  we  met  with  being  entirely  unexpected,  was  doubly  gratifying 
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HAviNa  replenished  our  stores  of  provisions,  we  took,  irith  much 
regret,  a  final  leave  of  our  friends  at  Sydney.  The  Vincennes  weighed 
anchor,  and  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  19th  March  we  discharged  our  pilot,  and 
bade  adieu  to  these  hospitable  shores.     The  Peacock,  not  having  com- 

!>leted  her  repairs,  was  left  at  Sydney  for  a  few  days,  with  orders  to  fol- 
ow  us  to  Tongataboo. 

At  daylight  on  the  30th,  we  made  Cape  Brett,  and  after  groping  oar 
way  through  the  dark,  into  the  Bay  of  Islands,  anchored  at  IQ  p.  m.  in 
the  Kawa-Kawa  river,  opposite  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clendon,  the 
American  consul.  Here  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  Porpoise  and 
Flying-Fish,  and  received  the  reports  of  their  cruises ;  they  were  all 
well  on  board.  The  former  vessel  had  arrived  a  few  days,  and  the  lat- 
ter about  three  weeks,  before  us.  We  were  also  gratified  with  the 
receipt  of  letters  from  the  United  States.  Here  also  we  were  joined  by 
all  the  scientific  gentlemen. 

From  the  splendid  panorama  of  Mr.  Burford,  I  had  pictured  the  Bay 
of  Islands  to  myself  as  a  place  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  I  could  not 
but  feel  gratified  at  the  idea  of  paying  it  a  visit :  it  did  not,  however, 
realize  my  expectations.  It  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  called  the 
Bay  of  Inlets.  The  best  idea  that  can  bo  given  of  ite  geographical 
features  is,  to  liken  it  to  an  open  hand  with  the  fingers  spread  apart. 
The  land  is  much  indented  with  bays,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  nmning  up 
among  hills,  which  are  nearly  insulated.  The  distance  between  the 
two  capes  (Brett  and  Point  Pocock)  is  ten  miles,  and  there  are  several 
Becondaiy  bays  facing  this  opening.    Four  rivers  flow  into  them,  die 
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Kawa-Kawa,  Kiri-Kiri,  Loytan^,  and  Waicaddie,  into  which  the  tide 
jBows  a  few  miles,  after  which  they  become  small  streamlets,  varied  by 
some  waterfalls.  There  are  many  minor  indentations,  which  ren^  it 
impossible  to  move  any  distance  without  a  boat ;  and  it  is  often  nec^ 
sary  to  make  a  turn  of  five  or  six  miles  around  an  inlet  or  marsh  in 
going  to  a  place,  which  might  be  reached  in  one-tenth  of  the  distai^ce 
by  water. 

The  land  has  the  appearance  of  barren  hills  without  accompanying 
valleys,  and  there  is  so  little  level  ground  that  terraces  are  cut  in  the 
hills  to  build  the  cottages  on.  The  whole  view  is  anj^thing  but  pictur- 
esque, and  there  is  little  to  meet  the  eye  except  bare  hills  and  extensive 
sheets  of  water.  Some  fine  views  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  from 
the  elevated  (idges,  which  afford  occasional  glimpses  of  the  bay,  with  its 
islets. 

Many  of  our  gentlemen  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  this  land 
to  that  of  Terra  del  Faego.  Black  islets  and  rocks,  worn  into  various 
shapes,  are  found,  as  in  that  country,  at  all  the  points  in  the  bay  through 
which  a  boat  can  pass.  These  rocks  are  of  a  basaltic  character.  About 
the  Bay  of  Islands  the  rock  is  compact  and  argillaceous,  showing  little 
or  no  stratification,  and  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a  layer  of 
stiff  clay,  two  or  three  feet  thick,  the  result  of  its  decomposition.  The 
hills  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  generally  from  three  to  five  hundred 
feet  high,  but  some  of  those  at  the  head  of  the  bay  reach  one  thousand 
feet.  The  district  about  the  bay  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  islaiid 
may  he  styled  volcanic  ;  for,  in  addition  to  rocks  of  undoubted  volcanic 
origin,  all  the  others  had  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  undergone  the  ac- 
tion of  fire. 

The  embedded  minerals  .in  the  rock  about  the  bay  are  quartz,  iron, 
and  iron  pyrites. 

The  hot  spring  of  Taiaimi  was  visited,  but  it  is  described  as  rather 
an  emission  of  gas  than  of  water.  It  is  situated  in  a  small  basin,  and 
forms  a  lake  of  three  or  four  acres  in  extent ;  near  the  edge  of  this 
lake  gas  is  constantly  bubbling  up,  usually  through  the  water,  to  which 
it  gives  the  appearance  of  boiling ;  and  gas  also  issues  from  the  sur- 
rounding land  for  an  extent  of  several  acres.  The  water  was  found  to 
be  warm,  but  did  not  scald.  The  neighboring  ground  was  destitute  of 
vegetation,  and  appeared  as  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  been  arti- 
ficially removed.  Sulphur  was  abimdant,  and  there  was  also  a  slight 
incrustation  of  alum.  The  water  was  strongly  impregnated  with  iron, 
was  much  discolored,  and  in  smell  and  taste  not  unhke  pyroligneous 
acid.     The  natives  attribute  medical  virtues  to  these  waters. 

Pahia  is  the  principal  missionary  establifihment  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bay,  opposite  Kororarika,  and 
is  the  residence  of  all  those  attached  to  the  mission,  and  their  printing- 
presses  are  there.  It  is  too  much  exposed  to  afford  a  good  harbor  for 
shipping,  but  as  it  is  the  most  favorable  site  for  communication  with  the 
interior,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  its  position  are  nearly 
balanced. 

Kororarika  is  still  the  principal  settlement,  and  contains  about  twenty 
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houses*  scarcely  deserving  the  namQ)  and  many  shanties,  besides  tents. 
It  is  chiefly  inhiErt)He4  by  tte' lowest  order  of  vagabonds,  mostly  nm- 
awiy  sailors  and  convicts,  and  is  appropriately  named  ^^  Blackguard 
Beach." 

The  appointment  of  the  police  magistrates  was  one  of  the  first  acts 
under  the  new  order  of  things.  Mr.  Robert  Shortland,  the  first  poUce 
magistrate,  after  the  illness  of  Governor  Hobson,  styled  himself  acting 
governor,  and  a  more  ridiculously  pompous  functionary  could  scarcely  be 
imagined.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  vessel  in  which  some  of  our  gentlemen 
had  made  the  passage  from  Sydney,  and  demanded  the  reason  why  the 
mail-bag  had  not  been  sent  to  the  new  government  postmaster.  The 
master  of  the  vessel  replied,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty,  not  having  been 
informed  of  any  cfhange,  to  deliver  them  to  the  old  postnyister,  mitil  he 
should  be  directed  otherwise  by  Governor  Hobson.  This  pompous  func- 
tionary, in.  an  improper  tone  as  well  as  manner,  exclaimed,  ^^  I  wish  yoa 
to  know  that  I  am  governor  now."  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  gentle- 
men, ^^  had  he  been  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  he  could  not  have  made 
his  inquisitions  in  tones  of  loftier  supremacy." 

Some  of  our  gentlemen  arrived  at  tlie  Bay  of  Islands  in  time  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies  of  making  the  treaty  witli  the  New  Zealand  chiefs. 
I  mentioned,  whilst  at  Sydney,  the  arrival  of  H.  B.  M.  frigate  the 
Druid,  with  Captain  Hobson  on  board,  as  consul  to  New  Zealand.  It 
was  well  understood  that  he  had  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor 
in  his  pocket,  in  the  event  of  certain  arrangements  being  made.  His 
arrival  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Herald,  seemed  to  take 
the  inhabitants,  foreigners  as  well  a^  natives,  by  surprise.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  on  the  5tn  February,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the  dwelling 
of  Mr.  Busby.  The  meeting  was  large,  and  numerously  attended  by 
the  chiefs.  Many  arguments  and  endeavors  were  used  to  induce  them 
to  sign  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  all  of  which  were  but  little  under- 
stood, even  by  those  who  were  present,  and  had  some  clue  to  the  object 
in  view.  Great  excitement  prevailed,  and  after  five  hours'  inefiectual 
persuasion,  the  meeting  broke  up,  every  chief  refusing  to  sign  or  favor 
Captain  Hobson's  proposition,  which  was  in  reality  notliing  more  or  less 
than  a  cession  of  their  lands,  authority,  and  persons,  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Among  the  arguments  made  use  of,  he  stated  that  unless  they  signed 
the  treaty  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  act  as  consul.  Nothing  hav- 
ing been  effected,  the  meeting  was  broken  up,  and  the  following  Friday 
appointed  for  a  second.  Tobacco  and  pipes  were  given  them  before 
they  departed,  which  restored  their  good  humor,  and  they  went  away 
shouting. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  J.  R.  Clendon,  an  Englishman  acting  as  Amer- 
ican consul,  the  missionaries,  and  many  interested  persons  residing  there, 
or  about  becoming  settlers,  were  made  to  understand  that  tlieir  interests 
would  be  much  promoted  if  they  should  forward  the  views  of  the  British 

Svemment.  Every  exertion  was  now  made  by  these  parties  to  remove 
e  scruples  of  the  chiefs,  and  thus  to  form  a  party  strong  enough  to 
overreach  the  rest  of  die  natives,  and  overcome  their  objections.  About 
forty  chiefs,  principally  minor  ones — a  very  small  representation  of  the 
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proprietors  of  the  soil — ^were  induced  to  sign  the  treaty.  The  influence 
of  Mr.  Clendon,  arising  from  his  position  as  the  representative  of  the 
United  States,  was  among  the  most  efficient  means  by  which  the  assent, 
even  of  this  small  party,  was  obtained.  The  natives  placed  much  con- 
fidence in  him,  believing  him  to  be  disinterested.  He  became  a  witness 
to  the  document,  and  informed  me,  when  speaking  of  the  transaction, 
that  it  was  entirely  tlirough  his  influence  that  the  treaty  was  signed. 

The  lieutenant-governor  installed  himself,  confirmed  me  appointments 
of  a  host  of  government  officers,  and  tlie  whole  machinery,  that  had 
been  long  prepared,  was  put  in  motion.  Proclamations  were  issued  by 
him,  extending  his  authority  over  all  the  English  residents  on  both 
islands !  and  it  was  considered  by  the  £ngli^men  as  good  as  law, 
though  far  otherwise  by  the  other  foreigners.  After  this,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  proceeded  to  the  district  of  the  Thames  River,  or  Hauaki,  in 
the  Herald,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  similar  cession  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  before  tliis  could  be  consummated,  he  was  attacked  with  pa- 
ralysis, and  the  Herald  was  obliged  to  depart  for  Sydney. 

So  far  as  the  chiefs  understand  the  agreement,  they  thuik  they  have 
not  alienated  any  of  their  rights  to  the  soil,  but  consider  it  only  as  a 
personal  grant,  not  transferable.  In  the  interview  I  had  with  Pomare, 
I  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  impression  it  had  made  upon  him.  I 
found  he  did  not  conceive  that  he  had  given  up  his  authority,  or  any 
portion  of  his  land  permanently ;  the  latter  he  said  he  could  not  do,  as 
it  belonged  to  all  his  tribe.  Whenever  this  subject  was  brought  up, 
after  answering  questions,  he  invariably  spoke  of  the  figure  he  would 
make  in  the  scarlet  uniform  and  epaulettes  that  Queen  \  ictoria  was  to 
send  him,  and  ^^  then  what  a  handsome  man  he  would  be !" 

Although  the  laud  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  is  much  cut  up  by  in- 
dentations, yet  from  this  circumstance  it  affords  many  pretty  views, 
which  have  in  some  respects  an  appearance  of  an  advance  towards  civ- 
ilization, that  one  hardly  expects  to  find  within  the  scope  of  the  resi- 
dences of  these  savages. 

The  prospects  of  these  islanders  are,  in  my  opinion,  anything  but 
pleasing,  and  the  change  by  no  means  calculated  to  insure  their  happi- 
ness, or  promote  their  welfare.  It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  a  rage  for  sneculation,  and  a  desire  to  take  possession  of  this  coun- 
try, in  order  tAecure  it  from  the  French.  The  idea  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extend  vie  laws  of  New  South  Wales  over  the  island,  in  order 
to  protect  the  natives,  and  break  up  the  nest  of  rogues  that  had  taken 
refuge  there,  is  far  from  being  true.  No  such  necessity  existed,  for 
tliere  was  no  difficulty  in  having  any  one  apprehended  by  sending  offi- 
cers for  the  purpose,  or  offering  a  reward. 

The  New  Zealand  Laud  Company  have  been  the  secret  spring  of  this 
transaction,  and  under  the  shelter  of  certain  influential  names,  the 
managers  have  contrived  to  blind  the  English  public.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company  had  disposed  of  seve- 
ral thousand  shares  of  land  before  they  purchased  an  acre.  Some 
three  or  four  thousand  emigrants,  who  hafl  purchased  allotments,  left 
England  on  their  way  to  take  possession  of  them,  just  after  the  agent. 
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Upon  their  arrival  they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  information  respect- 
ing their  allotments,  and  were  left  in  a  destitute  condition,  to  spend  the 
few  earning  they  had  left,  and  to  endure  all  the  privations  to  which 
people  landed  in  a  new  country  are  subject. 

Even  of  those  allotments  that  have  been  given  out,  many  are  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  the  high 
names  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  company  could  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  true  state  of  things  ;  yet  it  is  generally  supposed  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  by  their  exertions  and  influence  that  the 
British  government  has  been  induced  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
territory  of  an  independent  state,  which  New  Zealand  undoubtedly  was. 
However  this  may  be,  the  speculators  have  succeeded  in  their  object, 
and  the  country  will  now  be  retained  by  England,  even  if  a  military 
power  should  be  necessary.  Should  the  New  Zealandcrs  resist,  ami 
they  are  a  warlike  race,  yet  acting  against  European  discipline,  they 
will  readily  be  overcome.  They  are  not  unlike  grown  children,  and 
may  be  more  easily  ruled  by  kindness,  and  bj^  satisfying  the  wants  rf 
the  chiefs,  than  by  force.  The  population  will  soon  disappear  before 
the  whites,  for  the  causes  that  have  operated  elsewhere  are  to  be  seen 
in  action  here,  where  the  savage  is  already  sinking  imperceptibly  before 
the  advances  of  civilization.  While  philanthropy,  real  or  pretended,  is 
ransacking  the  globe  to  find  subjects  for  its  benevolence,  it  seems  a  Uttle 
surprising  that  scarcely  a  voice  has  been  raised  in  Parliament  against 
this  act  of  usurpation. 

Foreign  residents  have  established  themselves  in  many  places,  and 
on  all  the  inlets  or  arms  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  their  cottages  are  to  be 
seen,  occupying  the  points  and  coves. 

On  the  north,  the  British  resident,  Mr.  Busby,  has  built  a  lai^  and 
commodious  cottage,  and  commenced  laying  out  his  grounds  in  town 
lots  for  the  future  city  of  Victoria,  of  which  there  was  a  public  sale  p^^ 
vious  to  our  arrival.  All  the  lots  were,  I  believe,  purchased  on  specu- 
lation, for  after  seeing  the  locality,  one  must  be  convinced  that  it  offers 
no  advantages  for  more  than  a  village,  if  indeed  for  that.  More  to  the 
westward  is  situated  Pahia,  the  mission  establishment.  For  commer- 
cial purposes,  the  south  or  Kororarika  shore  offers  the  CTeatest  advan- 
tages, having  the  deepest  water,  and  being  the  most  sheltered  from  the 
stormy  winds.  ^ 

The  extent  to  which  speculation  has  raised  the  prices  of  land  in  thi* 
neighborhood  is  almost  incredible.  Mayew's  Point,  the  first  above 
Kororarika  Bay,  has  on  it  a  few  storehouses,  which  are  rented  for  six 
hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Mr.  Clendou,  the  American  consul,  for  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres,  of  which  only  fifty  are  level,  has  received  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  from  the  British  government,  reserring  to  himself  the 
remainder,  one  hundred  acres.  He  bought  the  whole  for  a  trifle  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  introduction  of  a  Sydney  police  at  Kororarika  has  been  of  serrice 
to  that  place,  for  thev  have  deidt  in  a  sufomary  manner  with  the  vaga- 
bonds who  formerly  irequented  it. 
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Among  the  natives  the  taboo  is  yet  law,  though  endeavors  are  making 
to  introduce  other  laws  among  them.  It  was  told  me,  on  good  author- 
ity, that  there  had  been  a  trial  for  murder  by  a  jury  of  chiefs  at  or  near 
Hokianga,  under  the  direction  of  a  white  man,  but  there  was  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  person  did  not  receive  that  impartial  justice 
which  a  duly  organized  court  would  have  assured  him.  The  evidence 
was  said  to  have  been  deficient,  but  the  current  belief  being  against 
him,  he  was  notwithstanding  shot. 

The  natives,  we  were  told,  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  summary 
way  in  which  justice,  or  ratlier  punishment,  is  dealt  out  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Kororarika. 

Their  taboo  laws  are  very  strict,  and  carefully  observed,  even  among 
those  who  are  considered  Christians.  ^The  chief,  Tomati,  refused  to 
enter  the  house  of  a  person  whom  he  took  Mr.  Hale  to  visit ;  for  if  he 
had  entered,  it  would  have  become  tabooed ;  and  the  native  law,  which 
does  not  permit  any  man  to  enter  a  house  in  which  a  cliief  has  resided, 
even  temporarily,  would  have  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  dwelling. 
Women  alone  are  allowed  to  enter  the  houses  of  chiefs.  An  instance 
of  this  was  witnessed  at  the  pa  of  Pomare,  and  another  where  we 
attempted  to  purchase  the  prow  of  a  canoe.  This  prow,  which  was 
elaborately  carved  to  represent  some  nondescript  animal,  with  a  human 
head,  having  the  tongue  protruded,  was  accidentally  seen  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  storehouse,  and  was  somewhat  mutilated ;  it  had  belonged  to 
the  late  chief  Kiwikiwi,  and  was  tabooed  in  the  first  degree.  Overtulres 
were  made  to  the  widow  of  Kiwikiwi  for  its  purchase.  It  was  evidently 
considered  very  sacred,  for  none  of  the  natives  would  touch  it,  or  even 
enter  the  storehouse  in  which  it  was  kept.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
sacredness,  it  was  sold,  after  a  little  chaffering,  for  sis  dollars.  The 
first  price  asked  was  two  pounds,  but  the  widow  could  not  resist  the 
chance  of  its  sale.  After  the  bargain  was  concluded,  no  native  could 
be  found  willing  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  taboo,  by  carrying  it. 
Wlien  the  transportation  was  accomplished,  a  new  and  unexpected  dif- 
ficulty arose ;  it  could  not  be  carried  across  the  water  in  a  canoe,  as  it 
was  against  taboo  to  do  it.  The  threat  of  making  them  refund  the 
moncv^  and  take  back  the  ihu  or  nose,  so  worked  upon  the  covetousness 
of  old  Kawiti,  the  chief,  that  he  consented  to  remove  it,  and  also  prom- 
ised to  come  the  next  day  and  paint  it  red,  after  the  native  fashion. 
This  he  punctually  performed,  using  a  kind  of  red  earth,  mixed  with 
water. 

The  taboo  is  always  resorted  to,  to  protect  their  kumara-patches, 
and  the  fear  of  breaking  it  waa  strongly  shown  by  the  intrusion  of  Mr. 
Tibbey's  goats  into  the  kumara-pateh  of  Pomare,  near  his  pa.  No  one 
could  be  mduccd  to  go  in  to  drive  ihem  out,  for  fear  of  punishment ; 
and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  chief  to  allow  them  to  be  expelled. 
After  "the  permission  was  given,  the  natives  could  not  be  induced  to 
enter  by  any  other  place  but  that  where  the  goats  had  broken  through. 

The  natives,  for  the  most  part,  have  their  permanent  residence  in 
towns,  or  what  are  here  termed  "  pu,"  which  are  generally  built  on 
high  promontories,  or  insulated  hilu,  and  fortified  in  a  rude  fashiim. 
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witfi  »  jAVivtAt!  >i  ii(>rit^  •Uk«9,  aboat  tai  feet  U^ ;  die  b--jQHf  cr 
hriU  art  bII  Utit  c!''^<:tj  fct^fT. 

I''.i(iiir'!*«  fA  li'^idjj  ftMroor  arioh'jrag*;,  was  freqaectly  visiied.  1: 
ifiuVrMtf'X  »\^i»\  thr(W:  hHn'ir<^l  \tn\*.  There  w&s  &  main  enmnn 
tlir'>iivl>  tl>'-  ('Mlixtt'I'-,  iv^r  wliich  arf:  two  pr^te,  the  tops  of  wtudiue 
vATi'A  iiil/i  <\\^SfiTUA  repreMcutatioiM  of  tLe  faumut  figure. 


Wiiiiiii  ilii-  iHitiii  nu'li'smv  nn>  other  onilosiircs,  each  ooDtainiDg  fin 
,<v  M\  iumM-ii,  with  iilti'vs  nf  two  IVoi  witlc.  that  travorse  the  towi. 
Thfiv  hi>ii*i's  art'  vorv  siiii{ilv  i-ontitruotcil  i  four  wnier-posts  »«  lirivt^ 
into  liir  jtrt'iiii.l,  tiMil  h'l't  t'lMiii  two  to  livo  fwi  above  the  surface :  iu  lii 
»vmi\'  iiiii'  two  or  thriv  stii'ii:;  (vsrs  aro  finwlv  sol  in  the  erv-uiid.:. 
tin]>{»>vi  ilii-  vivliri'  volo  of  tlio  l^vr;  on  llio  [Hvits  i-t  plaood  and  lajileit 
Uoi  iti'iiliil  tvaiii  for  iho  rafti-i*  to  n  i^l  upon.  &\\\  sniallor  pt-le*  are  l»ii.'?^ 
lo  tlio  ii.«>is.  nt  0110  fivt  ajijiri,  fnnii  the  mm  mi  up:  on  these  tte  rxf- 
i«i;  i»  wovk.vl :  )!if  niMorial  w>ivl  in  iliatvhiii^  i#  tho  ni?b.  (Tvils  xi- 
foil;)  ,^  or  i>))r  .vninviioaiisil,     Tl.o  ir.iuir.er  if  r.-.akiKg  the  r^;..':!;  :;  a 

on  !'•.«•  j;n",!v„l.  ».\\\  \';\\\'.:c.  :V.ov,;  i\*»-  asun»:  »■»<.*}:  other.  j«rL-,^"T  w-^ 
lV.o  (;«!,  *\-A  s,'  o;i  «:-.t/.  sV.  ;s  I'.'siV.  ib.  \avl::j  ",-xr*aVs  rr  '-.'.  --■ 
.^s^o*.  s:  :h.-  jr*---«-  •■•.-..l* ;  :■«■  -:.:  ;^Vl■•i-  :*  :r.v{;  ^u:  sj-'itv  -jf  a:  ^ 
v.i'jvi  V,-;-.'..v'.,i'.  !vs-.r,  .r  •.•'s:t--V"<w.  *:■•  ::>■  r«:  :*  j-c:  ,-,=i^;  f 
i'-.- v«nv  ■.:■*;.;.»:.  s^i.i  ^-vrsVA  :'.  s:.-r<:.i  »::i  a  «  f<ri.  T:-i  T'K 
;-«'.■  •.;-v.aV\  V-.::  :-.;:'o  ;  ■:.'.■-  «'.-.»':  ^i^i*  a  *:s«  ^vk  :c  tj,  :  ty^ 
V,,-.:'.  *-v  c,-«.'-s".\  ^  ■.•.:■];■.:;•  .•;  ::;-  ;.«.r»s_vf.  >-:  K:o*l»-Pi  i>ri::*i 
.■■:   V  -.  .  ;V\   *-.v   v»,   .r  ;  ■<:  .:-?  v  W.vt  ."c  «rwc*  —    T;-:r=j 
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The  furniture  consists  of  mats,  a  few  baskets  and  trinkets,  an  old 
chest  to  lock  them  up  in,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  double-barrelled  gun,  gen- 
erally of  the  best  maker, 

Pomare's  house  was  about  twenty  feet  long  by  twelve  broad ;  from 
five  to  eight  feet  high.  The  mode  of  construction  was  the  s-ame  as 
above  described,  with  the  exception  that  the  rafters  were  flat  and  orna- 
mented with  arabescjue  work,  drawn  with  soot  or  black  pigment.  The 
posts  were  likewise  carved ;  but  from  the  dirt  and  filth  with  wliich  they 
were  covered,  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decipher  them.  It  is 
said  that  the  New  Zealanders  have  improved  in  the  art  of  building  since 
they  were  first  visited,  but  they  are  still  in  this  respect  far  behind  any 
of  the  islanders  we  have  visited. 

Four  of  our  gentlemen,  before  my  arrival,  had  paid  Pomare  a  visit, 
and  made  him  some  presents,  which,  so  far  from  satisfying  his  cupidity, 
only  made  him  more  covetous.  On  receiving  a  watch-chain,  he  asked 
for  the  watch ;  and  could  not  be  induced  to  exhibit  a  dance,  unless  each 
person  presented  him  with  a  shilling.  This  exaction  was  submitted  to, 
though  they  were  disgusted  and  disappointed  with  the  greediness  he 
manifested.  The  dance  proved  very  similar  to  those  seen  among  the 
Samoans  and  Tahitians,  with  the  same  tossing  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
and  various  contortions  of  the  body,  performed  by  a  number  of  men  and 
women.  The  only  music  was  that  of  the  voice,  two  or  three  singing  in 
a  high  monotonous  key.  The  dance  was,  however,  seen  to  disadvantage 
by  candle-light. 

On  the  top  of  the  bill  is  a  sacred  enclosure,  or  Kianga-taboo,  in  which 
18  erected  the  tombs  of  the  chiefs.  A  few  days  before  our  visit  one  was 
interred  here. 

This  tomb  is  formed  of  a  small  canoe,  cut  across  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  parts  joined  face  to  face,  forming  a  hollow  cone,  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  long.  The  corpse  is  pla<;ed  inside,  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  would  remain  there  a  year,  after  which  the  bones  would  be 
carried  up  the  river,  and,  as  Charley  Pomare  expressed  it,  would  bo 
"  thrown  away  anywhere." 

The  tomb  is  painted  red,  and  ornamented  with  feathers  on  each  side, 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  ;  it  is  covered  with  a  small  shed,  to  protect 
it  from  the  weather,  and  enclosed  all  around  with  a  fence.  The  funeral 
ceremonies  were  not  witnessed,  but,  from  the  description  of  the  natives, 
were  very  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  firing  of  many  gmis — a  general 
practice  on  all  public  occasions.  Their  faces  and  arms  bore  evident 
marks  of  their  having  been  engaged  in  the  ceremony,  being  covered  with 
scratches  which  they  had  inflicted  on  themselves. 

The  pas  of  the  natives  are  not  in  reality  strong  places,  but  are  little 
more  than  insulated  and  commanding  situations.  Pomare  makes  some 
show  of  warlike  instruments,  in  the  formidable  array  of  three  ten-pound- 
ers, all  of  them^  in  bad  condition,  though  looked  at  and  spoken  of  by  the 
natives  with  no  small  pride  and  conceit.  The  natives,  in  time  of  peace, 
do  not  live  constantly  in  these  pas,  but  are  mostly  occupied  at  their 
plantation-grounds ;  for  which  reason  only  a  few  men  wore  seen  loung- 
ing about  in  front  of  their  bouses.    The  women  were  generally  engaged 
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in  making  and  plaidng  mats,  or  cooking,  and  tiie  men  seemed  the 
greater  itOers. 

Their  native  dreBS  consiBta  of  mats  of  varions  kinds,  nude  of  the  na- 
tive flax,  (Pliomax,)  which  are  bruded  by  hand,  and  are,  some  of  them, 
finer  than  carpeting,  vhile  others  are  as  coarse  as  our  corn-leaf  mate. 
The  latter  were  worn  by  the  women  while  at  work,  tied  around  the  hips, 
and  sometimes  over  the  shouldere.  They  cany  their  children  on  the 
back,  like  oar  ladiane. 

The  men  were  more  Inxnriona  in  their  dress,  havmg  fine  mats,  netriy 
as  large  in  size  as  onr  blankets,  ingeniously  and  beantifnlly  wnn^ 
and  sometimes  embroidered.  Both  of  these  kinds  are  still  yram,  thon^ 
they  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the  dress  is  becoming  more  Euro- 
pean, or  rather  Tahitian.  The  women  now  often  wear  loose  slips  fi 
calico,  drawn  about  the  neck,  which  are  anything  but  becoming,  irhile 
the  men  have  coarse  clothing,  sometimes  a  t^rty  white  blanket,  at  oA- 
ers,  .different  jnzts  of  Emvpean  dress.     The  blanket  is  worn  m  it 


same  manner  as  the  native  kakahn.  They  never  think  it  necessary  to 
uae  clothing  for  a  covering ;  it  is  worn  more  from  pride  and  osteotatioii 
than  anythmg  else ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  native  may  be  seen  decked 
out  in  a  coal  and  vest  withont  any  covering  on  his  nether  limbs,  and 
occasionally  with  a  pea-jacket  and  no  shirt.  That  which  gives  a  for- 
eigner a  peculiar  disgust  to  the  persons  of  the  New  Zealanders,  is  their 
filth,  which  also  pervades  their  houses.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  baUie 
tjiemselvcs,  or  wa^  their  clothes,  which  are  OBually  -wora  till  they  drop 
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off  from  age.  They  occasionallj  anoint  their  skins  with  fish  oil,  and 
of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  themselves  clean. 

Their  houses  are  small,  low,  begrimed  with  soot,  besmeared  with 
grease,  and  are  filled  with  filth.  As  yet,  their  furniture  has  received 
no  addition  from  their  intercourse  with  the  whites,  except  the  huge  sea- 
chest  and  iron  pot ;  the  former  to  deposit  their  valuables  in,  and  the 
latter  for  cooking.  It  was  remarked  by  us  all,  how  few  of  thegrotesque 
figures,  so  much  spoken  of  by  voyagers,  were  to  bo  seen.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  little  carving  recently  done,  in  comparison  with  former 
times.  They  are  said  to  have  improved  in  the  construction  of  their 
houses  ;  but  there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement,  before  they  can 
vie  with  any  of  the  other  islanders  we  have  visited.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  the  potato,  fish,  kumara,  or  sweet  potato,  Indian  com, 
and  fern-root,  wliich  is  found  throughout  the  country.  The  kumara  is 
much  smaller  and  inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  other  Poly- 
nesian isles.  Here  it  is  a  small  watery  root,  and  is  generally  disliked 
by  foreigners.  It  is  preserved  in  houses  constructed  for  the  purpose, 
to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  rats.  These  are  built  on  four  posts, 
which  are  scraped  exceedingly  smooth,  and  are  only  entered  by  a  single 
slanting  post.  The  roots  are  also  suspended  beneath  these  honses  m 
large  baskets. 

Fish  are  taken  with  hooks  and  nets,  and  are  dried  and  laid  by  for 
use.  They  also  eat  a  clam,  which  they  call  pipi.  Hogs  and  poultry 
are  raised  in  abundance,  for  their  own  use  and  the  supply  of  ships. 
They  have,  as  I  before  stated,  peaches,  as  well  as  many  small  berries, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  have  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
introduced  by  settlers.  They  formerly  ate  tlieir  fish  raw,  or  cooked 
with  the  kumara,  after  the  Polynesian  fashion,  in  the  ground,  with  hot 
stones  ;  but  now  they  use  an  iron  pot,  in  which  all  their  food  is  boiled 
together.  They  have  a  great  fondness  for  rice,  with  sugar  or  molasses. 
They  do  not  want  for  food,  for  their  country  is  well  supplied  with  wild 
roots,  which  in  case  of  necessity  or  scarcity  can  be  resorted  to.  They 
also  make  a  pleasant  beverage,  resembling  spruce-beer,  which  they  call 
wai-maori. 

The  greatest  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  their  customs  are  the 
introduction  of  the  use  of  fire-anns,  and  the  adoption  of  whale-boats 
instead  of  their  canoes.  The  latter  are  without  an  outrigger,  and  differ 
in  this  respect  from  the  boats  of  all  the  other  PolynesiariS  south  of  tho 
equator.  They  have  also  adopted  the  square  sail  (which  generally 
consists  of  a  blanket)  in  place  of  the  triangular  one  common  to  all 
Polynesia. 

The  ornaments  of  the  New  Zealanders  are  few ;  those  of  the  men, 
who  are  chiefs,  generally  consist  in  an  elaborate  tattooing,  that  gives  a 
striking  appearance  to  the  face  ;  the  regularity  with  which  it  is  done  is 
wonderful.  They  all  have  their  ears  bored,  and  have  small  rings  in 
tliom,  made  of  jaile  or  shark's  teeth,  tipped  with  sealing-wax,  or  small 
hrif^}it-colored  featliers.  Around  the  necks  of  the  chiefs  and  their  wives 
is  hung  their  "  hcitiki,"  made  of  a  stone  of  a  green  color,  which  is  held 
very  sacred,  and  which,  with  their  "  meara  " — a  short  cleaver  or  clul>— 
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is  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  The  hcitiki  has  some  resemblance 
to  a  human  figure,  sitting  with  crossed  legs.  This  stone  is  procured 
from  the  southern  island,  near  the  borders  of  a  small  lake,  which  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  stone,  being  called  Tewai  Poonamu  or  the 
Green-stone  Water.  From  the  name  of  this  stone.  Cook,  by  mistake, 
gave  the  name  of  Tavy  Poenammoo  to  the  southern  island.  It  is  also 
supposed  that  Captain  DTJrville's  name  of  Ika-na-maw,  (meaning  the 
fish  out  of  Mawi,)  given  by  him  to  the  northern  islands,  may  also  be 
the  name  of  some  place  on  the  northern  side  of  Cook's  Straits.  Those 
who  are  ac(]^uainted  with  the  natives  and  their  language  say,  that  thcj 
have  no  native  name  for  either  of  the  islands,  or  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  adopted  into  their  language  the  names  given  by  the  whites, 
with  modifications  to  suit  their  tongue. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Pomare  would  consent  to  his  wife 
with  the  hcitiki  which  she  wore,  and  that  belonging  to  himself  (his  atoij 
he  would  not  allow  us  to  take  off  his  neck,  even  to  look  at.  Our  consiu 
interpreted  for  me  a  singular  story  that  the  southern  natives  had  invent- 
ed, relative  to  these  stones :  "  That  they  were  found  in  a  large  fish, 
somewhat  resembling  a  shark,  which  they  were  obliged  to  capture  and 
kill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  them.  When  first  taken  from  the 
stomach  of  the  fish,  the  stone  is  soft,  but  from  exposure  becomes  hard, 
and  must  be  wrought  in  its  soft  state.''  This  story  was  related  by 
Pomare.  The  smaller  stones  were  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
the  larger  ones  about  five  inches. 

Pomare  is  a  fine-looking  man,  and  is  handsomely  tattooed.  He  is 
six  feet  in  height,  and  well  formed,  with  the  exception  of  his  feet  simI 
legs.  His  dress  was  anything  but  becoming ;  a  blanket  was  tied  about 
his  neck,  and  hung  ungracefully  about  his  person,  leaving  his  right  arm 
free ;  beneath  this  he  wore  a  shirt  and  loose  pair  of  drawers,  descend- 
ing to  his  knees ;  the  rest  of  his  person  and  his  feet  were  bare.  In 
his  hand  he  usually  carries  a  short  cloak  of  dog-skin,  called  topuni,  shu- 
puni,  or  patutu.  These  short  cloaks,  are,  in  shape,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  knights  in  ancient  times  ;  they  are  about  tliree  feet  long,  being 
formed  of  common  cloth,  mat,  or  sewed  dog-skin,  dressed  with  the  hair 
on.  Pomare's  dress  was  surmounted  by  a  blue  naval  cap,  with  a  gold- 
lace  band.  The  tattooing  may  give  his  features  somewhat  of  a  fierce 
aspect,  and  serve  to  disguise  the  expression,  yet  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  his  true  feelings  are  developed  in  it.  His  face  indicates  anything 
but  a  kingly  character.  Perhaps  his  reputation  for  business  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  impression  his  physiognomy  produced.  He 
told  me  he  had  two  wives,  but  it  is  generally  beheved  that  thirty  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  The  favorite  one  usually  accompanies  him  ;  she 
is  highly  spoken  of  for  good  sense,  and  Pomare  is  said  to  place  much 
confidence  in  her  judgment.  She  was  the  best-looking  native  I  saw  in 
New  iZealand,  but  would  not  be  called  handsome  elsewhere.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  not  yet  been  able  to  produce  any  effect  upon  Pomare  or 
the  family  connected  with  him.  Pomare's  chief  warrior  is  Mauparawa, 
who  has  been  persuaded  to  remain  with  him,  although  a  native  of  Hau- 
aki,'  on  the  river  Thames. 
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Maaparawa  is  a  much  finer-looking  man  than  Pomare— in.  appear- 
ance a  very  Hercules ;  but  the  effects  of  dissipation  are  beginning  to  be 
perceived  in  his  powerful  frame.  He  has  long  been  a  favorite  with  the 
whites,  who  admire  him  for  his  prowess.  Many  of  his  followers  came 
with  him  to  join  Pomare,  of  whom  few  are  now  left ;  for  in  an  expedi- 
tion last  year  he  lost  almost  all  of  them :  having  landed  on  Abteu  or 
Barrier  Island,  he  was  overpowered  and  badly  wounded,  barely  escapuig 
with  life.  One  of  his  acts  of  daring  took  place  in  the  la^t  feuds  with 
the  Kororarikans,  hj  whom  he  was  much  detested.  Wishing  to  put  a 
disgrace  upon  them  and  show  his  contempt,  he  one  night  took  his  canoe, 
ana  with  six  of  his  followers  left  Pomare^s  pa  or  stronghold  for  Koro- 
rarika,  the  heart  of  his  enemies'  strength.  He  landed  there  in  the 
midst  of  his  foes,  whom  he  found  fast  asleep.  Drawing  up  his  canoe  on 
the  beach,  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  white  man,  whom  he  awoke,  and 
ordered  hun  to  give  himself  and  followers  some  spirits,  threatening  him, 
in  case  of  refused,  with  instant  death.  They  took  their  spirits  quietly, 
desiring  the  man  to  say  to  the  Kororarikans  in  the  morning,  that  Mau- 
parawa  had  been  there  in  the  night,  with  some  insulting  message  ;  but 
before  leaving,  it  occurred  to  mm  that  the  man  woula  not  have  the 
courage  to  teU  of  his  visit :  he  therefore  determined  to  leave  his  own 
caiioe.  (which  was  very  well  known,)  and  take  a  whale-boat  in  its  stead. 
AU  or  which  was  done  merely  to  throw  a  slur  upon  his  enemies,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life. 

Another  person  of  some  note  is  a  cousin  of  Pomare,  called  Charley 
Pomare,  the  son  of  the  former  ruling  chief  of  that  name.  Hoia,  the 
brother  of  the  king,  appears  to  be  a  stupid  fellow.  Charley  Pomare 
was  very  talkative  and  intelligent,  and  although  young,  appears  well- 
informed  in  the  history  of  the  island.  In  his  accounts,  he  dwells  par- 
ticularly on  the  extensive  ravages  committed  by  Shou^,  who  I  believe 
was  taken  or  went  to  Europe.  After  his  return,  finoinff  he  had  lost 
influence  in  his  tribe,  in  order  to  regun  it,  he  committed  some  of  the 
most  barbarous  cruelties  that  have  ever  disgraced  these  islands^  and 
made  hifi  name  terrible  among  the  tribes.  Most  of  these,  before  his 
wars,  had  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand  warriors,  but  only  a  few 
now  remsM  in  some  of  those  who  were  formerly  powerfol  and  indepen- 
dent, and  who  being  from  their  weakness  unable  to  contend  by  them- 
selves, have  become  incorporated  with  other  tribes.  The  reason  that 
the  natives  give  for  this  duninution  is,  that  Shougi  had  killed  them  all. 
His  conquests  embraced  nearly  all  the  northern  part  of  the  north  island, 
whose  warriors  he  then  united,  and  led  against  the  people  of  the  south, 
about  Hauaki,  on  the  river  Thames.  With  these  he  waged  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  and  extended  the  name  of  Ngapuhi,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  people  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  as  far  south  as  Kia-* 
para.  His  death,  which  happened  a  few  years  since,  was  a  great  relief 
both  to  his  followers  and  foes. 

The  last  war  took  place  in  1837,  about  two  years  before  our  arrival. 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  last  native  contest  that  will  be  waged. 
It  was  caused  hj  the  disappearance  of  a  woman  of  Otuiha,  wliom  the 
tribe  of  Kororarika  were  suspected  and  accused  of  having  killed  and 
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eaten.  Formidable  preparations  were  made,  and  the  allies  on  both 
sides  called  in ;  tlie  people  of  Kororarika  being  aided  by  the  forces 
from  Hokianga.  The  principal  battle  was  fouglit  in  a  piece  of  marshy 
ground  between  Waikereparu  and  Otuilia.  Here  Pomare,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Chariey,  then  quite  a  boy,  led  the  forces  of 
Otuiha,  while  those  of  Kororarika  were  marshalled  by  Pi,  a  great  chief 
of  Hokianga ;  and  the  fight  was  terminated  by  Charley  first  shooting  Pi, 
and  then  the  second  chief,  who  was  endeavoring  to  save  tlie  body,  with 
his  double-barrelled  gun.  The  heads  of  the  warriors  were  cut  off,  aud 
preserved  as  trophies,  while  tlieir  bodies  were  left  on  the  ground.  They 
were  not  eaten,  though  the  Hokianga  people  are  said  to  be  cannibals* 
This  latter  imputation,  however,  should  be  received  with  cautidn,  as  the 
information  was  derived  from  their  enemies. 

From  all  I  could  learn,  Pomare  is  not  deemed  very  courageous,  and 
was  not  himself  engaged  in  the  fight.  He  is  looked  upon  as  quite  ara- 
ricious,  and  as  a  great  coward  :  he  is  much  addicted  to  liquor.  It  irili, 
perhaps,  excite  surprise  to  leani  how  he  came  to  exercise  the  influence  he 
does  over  his  countrymen ;  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  eloquence,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  lead  them  anywhere.  When  Charley  was  askell 
the  cause  of  his  uncle's  influence,  he  said  that  Pomare  could  lead  the 
people  wherever  he  chose ;  and  to  the  question  as  to  why  he  himself 
was  not  king,  he  answered,  "  Oh,  that  is  maori,"  (country  fashion.) 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  visited  the  pa  of  Pomare,  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  his  return  from  a  visit  to  one  of  his  allies.  The  canoe  wai 
seen  coming  up  the  bay,  paddled  by  forty-five  natives,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  all  the  people  of  the  pa  were  collected,  shouting,  waving  tlicir 
garments,  and  firmg  muskets,  to  welcome  their  friends.  When  the 
chief  touched  the  shore,  a  curious  scene  ensued.  All  the  boatmen 
seized  their  paddles  and  ran  some  distance  along  the  beach,  where  thty 
halted,  and  formed  themselves  into  ja  compact  body,  in  martial  arrav. 
Those  of  the  pa  did  the  same,  and  were  stationed  in  front  of  the  canoe; 
the  former  party  then  returned,  and  when  near,  the  latter  made  simul- 
taneously ten  or  twelve  leaps  directly  upward,  waving  their  paddles  over 
their  heads,  and  giving  at  each  jump  a  hard  guttui-al  souna,  like  h(iok. 
The  two  parties  then  changed  positions,  when  the  boatmen  went  throarii 
the  same  motions,  after  which  the  whole  mingled  together.  This  cere- 
mony was  supposed  to  represent  that  used  on  the  return  of  a  war-party. 
Pomare  was  found  shortly  aftenvards  seated  in  front  of  his  house,  sur- 
rounded by  his  people,  who  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  grett 
feast,  for  which  he  was  giving  directions,  and  which  shortly  took  place, 
accompanied  by  much  merry-making. 

The  chief,  Pomare,  on  one  occasion  paid  a  visit  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  squadron  at  Mr.  Tibbcy's,  with  some  fish  for  sale,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  fishing  several  hours.  He  first  asked  a  shilling  for  them, 
which  was  handed  to  him,  wnen  he  immediately  raised  his  price  to  tvo 
shilling?,  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  went  away  in  hi<»h  dud<'eon 
and  complained  to  me  on  my  arrival,  that  he  had  not  been  treated*well. 
Many  instances  of  the  same  kind  occurred. 

Mr.  Hale  induced  Hoia,  Pomare's  brother,  to  give  him  a  list  of  the 
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various  olaais  of  the  great  Yopaki  tribe,  which  under  Shougi  had  for- 
merly been  the  terror  of  all  New  Zealand.  From  this  and  other 
authorities,  the  number  of  the  tribes  were  given  at  one  hundred  and 
five,  in  which  were  comprised  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  fighting  men. 
Those  who  are  more  acquainted,  and  have  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing,  state  the  population  at  less  than  three  hundred  thousand ; 
there  arc  others  who  rate  the  population  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand. 
A  mean  between  the  two  estimates  would  be  nearer-  the  truth.  From 
the  information  I  received,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  great.  The 
population  of  both  islands  is  said  to  amount  to  from  one  hundred  and 
forty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  and  the  whole  of  this  num- 
ber are  on  the  north  island,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  thousand 
who  are  on  the  southern  island.  It  is  remarkable  that  every  tribe  has  ' 
a  name  peculiar  to  itself,  and  distinct  from  the  district  which  it  inhab- 
its :  thus  the  natives  of  Kororarika  are  called  Yaitawake ;  those  of 
Hauaki,  (the  river  Thames,)  Ngaitawake ;  and  with  few  exceptions  these 
names  begin  with  the  syllable  of  Nga  or  Ngati — most  commonly  the  lat- 
ter. These  names  are  thought  to  have  reference  to  clanship.  The 
members  of  each  tribe  appear  to  be  all  connected  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity. 

Some  of  our  naturalists  made  a  visit  to  a  town  called  Wangarara, 
situated  near  the  coast,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Brett.  They  passed  up  the  Waicaddie  river  eleven  miles  to  Waicaddie 
Pa.  Here  they  found  a  missionary  station  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Baker  ; 
but  none  of  the  family  were  at  home.  The  old  chief  of  Waicaddie  was 
very  indignant,  and  treated  them  quite  uncivilly,  because  they  were  go- 
ing to  Wangarara.  After  procuring  a  guide,  they  set  out  on  foot  for 
that  place.  The  distance  is  twelve  miles,  which  they  accomplished  br 
sunset.  The  road  lay  over  mountains.  The  village  of  Wangarara  con- 
sists of  four  or  five  miserable  huts,  or  what  would  more  properly  bo 
designated  kennels,  made  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  thatched  with  fern- 
Icavcs.  In  order  to  enter  these,  they  were  obliged  to  crawl  on  their 
hands  and  knees.  The  furniture  of  the  chiers  house  consisted  of  a  few 
mats,  two  or  three  fishing-nets,  and  an  old  chest.  A  fire  was  smoking 
in  the  centre  to  keep  out  the  musquitoes,  and  the  resemblance  to  a 
smoke-house  was  striking ;  or,  perhaps,  the  latter  would  have  sufiercd 
by  the  comparison.  The  accommodatiops  in  this  hut  were  rather  con- 
fined and  crowded ;  for  besides  themselves,  there  were  tliree  runaway 
sailors  as  guests.  They,  therefore,  gladly  accepted  the  in\'itation  of 
the  chief  Ko-towatowa,  who  was  on  a  visit  here,  to  accompany  him  to 
his  hut,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  They  went  with  him  in  his  fine  largo 
canoe,  and  reached  his  residence  late  in  the  evening,  where  they  found 
themselves  much  more  comfortably  accommodated,  ha\'ing  clean  mats 
and  a  good  supper  of  pigeons  and  potatoes.  This  was  l5)-towatowa'8 
principal  farm.  His  pa  is  situated  a  few  miles  .up  the  bay,  on  a  rocky 
point,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses.  It  was,  at  tlie  time 
of  their  visit,  nearly  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  demand- 
ed by  their  crops ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  other  pas  at* 
this  season. 
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Tliis  part  of  the  conntry  ia  flat,  and  has  a  good  soil ;  and  here  Ko- 
towiitova  raises  most  of  his  potatoes  and  kumanu,  which  ore  hurger 
and  better  than  those  raised  at  the  Ba;  of  Islands.  They  also  raise  a 
good  supply  of  Indian  com,  and  arc  at  no  loss  for  food,  which  was  evi- 
aeat  from  the  quantities  of  dried  as  well  as  fresh  fish  which  were  seen.  ' 

A  great  diiference  was  perceived  between  the  natives  of  this  ploco 
and  those  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  The  former  have  had  little  or  no  com- 
.  munication  witli  foreigners,  thoir  manners  are  more  simple,  and  they 
have  little  or  no  idea  of  the  conventional  value  of  money.  The  people 
of  this  place  appeared  more  virtuous  and  happy,  and  a  number  of  young 
womoQ  were  seen,  good-looking,  sprightly,  and  full  of  animation. 


They  here  saw  the  old  chi^  of  Wangar&ra,  grand-uncle  to  Ko-towa- 
towa.  He  was  very  feeble,  with  white  bur,  and  clad  in  an  old  dog- 
sbjn  robe.  He  was  observed  to  sit  all  day  on  a  small  mound  of  dirt 
and  pipi-shells ;  having  lately  lost  a  relation,  he,  according  to  cus- 
tom, is  tabooed  for  the  season.  He  does  not  help  himself,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  anything  with  his  hands ;  his  grand-daughter,  a 
sprightly  girl,  wafts  upon  him ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  witness  the  watch- 
fulness she  evinced  in  attending  to  his  wants,  often  filling  and  ligUtine 
his  pipe,  and  holding  it  in  his  mouth  while  he  smoked.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  promising  appearance  of  Ko-towatowa's  house  and  premises,  it 
was  found  swarmmg  with  fleas  and  other  vermin.  Ko-towatowa  ia  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  daily  performed  worship  in  hia 
native  tongue.  After  their  moming  meal,  they  began  their  rambles, 
bat  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  met  by  a  large  party  of 
natives,  who  kept  sayiilg  to  them,  "  Walk  about  otic  Ai/Zing,"  by  which 
they  soon  understood  that  they  were  required  to  pay  one  shilling  for 
-the  privilege  of  walking  on  the  beach  and  picking  up  shells  ;  on  Ko- 
towatowa's  being  appeal  to,  he  soon  dispersed  them.    On  a  hill,  near 
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this  place,   Mr.   Drayton  found   a  beautiful  fepecimen  of  Bulimus 
Shougii. 

Wangarara  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  in  the  coast,  to  which  it  runs 
parallel,  and  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  belt  of  high  and 
rocky  land.  It  is  said  to  have  good  anchorage  for  a  distance  of  six 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  entrance  is  very  deep,  free  from  danger, 
and  about  one  mile  wide ;  it  is  a  much  safer  port  than  the  Bay  of  Isl- 
ands. A  vessel  might  pass  by  its  entrance  without  suspecting  that  a 
harbor  existed.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  much  cheaper  and  better 
than  at  the  Bay ;  and  although  the  natives  are  aware  of  this  diffi^renoe) 
yet  not  bemg  able  to  transport  their  provisions  there,  they  are  content 
to  dispose  of  them  at  a  less  price. 

Their  kind  friend  Ko-towatowa  took  them  back  to  Wangarara,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  at  his  pa,  where  he  presented  them  with  (quantities  9f 
peaches,  which  had  been  tabooed  to  his  people.  At  Wangarara  they 
again  found  their  guide,  and  the  two  old  chiefs — ^the  elder  of  whom  was 
called  Kawau,  and  the  other,  a  little  younger,  Rauhenna :  both  of  them 
have  the  character  of  being  great  rascals.  The  contrast  between  them 
and  Ko-towatowa  was  very  much  to  their  disparagement.  With  some 
reluctance  they  ordered  a  pot  of  potatoes  to  be  boiled ;  but  when  night 
came,  they  positively  refused  entrance  into  their  huts  unless  each  gave 
a  shilling,  to  which  Ko-towatowa  sternly  obiected,  saying  that  they  were 
his  guests,  and  should  not  pay.  A  quarrel  between  the  chiefs  ensued, 
and  the  only  way  it  was  prevented  from  going  to  extremity,  was  to  slip 
the  money  quietly  into  old  Kawau's  hana  ;  after  which  peace  was  re- 
stored, and  they  retired  for  the  night,  where  they  were  effectually  tor- 
mented by  the  fleas  and  vermin.  Ko-towatowa,  on  taking  leave  of 
them,  refused  any  compensation  for  his  services  ;  but  a  pressing  invi- 
tation to  pay  them  a  visit  at  the  Bay  was  accepted. 

They  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  by  noon  reached  Waicaddie 
Pa.  It  contains  about  two  hundred  houses,  and  is  situated  between  two 
small  fresh-water  streams.  Tliis  is  the  most  cleanly  and  extensive 
town  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bay  of  Islands.  MrJBaker,  of  the 
Episcopal  mission,  has  settled  here ;  he  has  many  acres  of  land,  and 
comfortable  dwellings,  farms  extensively,  and  has  about  twenty  head  of 
cattle,  with  good  pasture  for  them.  The  natives  also  possess  some  cattle. 
By  night  they  reached  their  lodgings. 

One  who  has  long  known  the  New  Zealanders,  and  on  whose  judgment 
reliance  may  be  placed,  gives  them  credit  for  intelligence  and  generosity, 
and  says  that  they  are  hospitable  and  confiding  to  strangers,  persevering 
where  the  object  concerns  themselves,  strongly  attached  to  their  children, 
and  extremely  jealous  of  their  connubial  rights.  A  violation  of  the 
latter  Ls  punished  with  death,  not  only  to  the  parties  themselves,  but 
Bomctimes  extended  to  the  near  relatives  of  tlie  offenders.  They  are 
crafty,  but  not  overreaching  in  their  dealings,  covetous  for  the  posses- 
sion of  novelties,  although  trustworthy  when  anything  is  placed  under 
their  immediate  charge,  but  not  otherwise  over-honest. 

A  transient  visitor  would  hardly  give  them  so  high  a  character,  and 
would,  I  think;  have  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  race.     He  mighty 
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however,  award  to  them  intelligence  ;  but  they  appear  vindictive,  and, 
from  a  number  of  facts,  must  be  treacherous.     One  cannot  be  long 
among  them,  without  discovering  that  they  are  adepts  in  trickery,  oLd 
suspicious  ii)  their  dealings.     These  bad  qualities  they  may  Lave  ac- 
quired from  the  number  of  low  whites  that  are  among   them.     They 
seem  destitute  of  any  of  the  higher  feelings,  such  as  gratitude,  tender- 
ness, honor,  deUcacy,  &c.     They  are  extremely  indolent   and  dirty, 
disgusting  in  their  habits,  and  carry  on  the  infamous  practice  of  traffick 
in  women,  wliich  even  the  highest  chiefs  are  said  to  be  engaged  in, 
openly  and  without  shame.     The  vice  of  drunkenness  does  not  exist 
among  them  to  any  dcOTce,  and  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  that  the  bad 
example  set  them  should  not  have  been  more  followed.     They  are  ex- 
tremely proud  and  re8(5ntful  of  any  insult,  to  avenge  which   the  wbole 
tribe  usually  unites.     As  an  instance  of  tliis,  we  may  cite  the  conduct 
of  Ko-towatowa,  whose  hospitality  to  one  of  our  parties  has  been  record- 
ed.    At  the  invitation  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  indebted  to  bim 
for  attentions,  he  visited  them  at  Tibbey's,  when  an  untoward  cii'cum- 
stance  occurred,  wliich  had  well  nigh  ended  in  an  open   afiront.     As 
they  were  seated  in  the  porch  of  Tibbey's  house,  one  of  their  thought- 
less visitors,  by  way  of  affording  amusement  to  the  company,  played  off 
upon  Ko-towatowa  a  boyish  trick,  by  burning  him  on  tlie  nose  with  & 
cigar.     This  produced  great  anger  in  the  chief,  who  would  have  ai 
once  punished  the  rudeness,  but  through  the  timely  interference  of  the 
by-standers  he  became  appeased,  but  required  some  atonement  for  the 
insult  offered  him  ;  a  half-dollar  was  given  him,  but  he  said  he  would 
accept  only  half,  as  he  did  not  want  to  be  paid  for  it,  but  merely  de- 
sired a  token  that  it  had  been  atoned  for.     In  the  opinion  of  all,  he  rose 
much  above  the  silly  trifler  who  had  been  the  perpetrator  of  the  joke. 
The  natives  arc  peculiarly  sensible  to  any  insult  of  this  kind.    A 
short  time  before  our  arrival,  a  mischievous  white  boy,  staying  with  our 
consul,  had' placed  a  small  brass  kettle  on  the  head  of  an  old  chief, 
which  caused  some  amusement  to  the  by-standers.     The  cliief  at  the 
time  did  not  show  any  signs  of  being  offended.     He  had  always  been 
well  disposed  and  peaceable  towards  the  whites,  and  was  known  to  have 
a  strong  partiality  towards  the  family.     On  going  to  the  pa,  however, 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  his  tribe,  which  produced  a  great  ex- 
citement among  them.     They  assembled  and  advanced  in  a  body  to  the 
dwelling,  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  afiront  offered,  and  although 
they  were  told  and  convinced  it  was  done  in  playfulness,  they  required 
atonement ;  and  this  being  refused,  they  took  all  the  clothes  that  were 
hanging  to  dry  on  the  lines,  and  everything  they  could  find  about  the 
premises.     They  even  took  the  shoes  and  clothes  off  a  sick   boy,  who 
was  lying  in  the  Veranda.     Their  rapacity  was  only  stopped  bv  the 
courage  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who,  being  unable  to  check*  their 
proceedings  by  remonstrances,  threw  a  billet  of  wood  at  their  principal 
chief.     This  bold  act  astonished  him,  and  from  admiratioftof  her  cour- 
age caused  them  at  once  to  desist,  saying  she  had  a  big  heart,  which  is 
their  figurative  term  for  a  courageous  person.     Insults  given  in  this 
accidental  way,  have  been  known  to  occasion  the  most  madly  feiids* 
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^They  have,  however,  great  command  of  temper  when  insulted.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  an  anecdote  Was  related  to  me  of  some  cliiefs  having 
become  offended  at  the  Episcopal  missionaries,  in  consequence  of  some 
transaction  respecting  lands,  in  which  they  conceived  themselves  >vronged. 
The  offended  parties  proceeded  to  Pahia-in  order  to  demand  redress; 
but  on  their  arrival  there,  the  missionaries  were  absent,  and  although 
the  whole  property  was  at  their  mercy,  there  being  no  one  on  the  prem- 
ises but  females,  they  did  not  harm  anything,  and  declined  to  enter 
into  any  explanation  until  they  had  seen  the  missionaries.  Taking 
their  seats  quietly  at  the  gate,  they  awaited  their  return,  which  did  not 
take  place  lor  some  hours  after,  when  they  demanded  an  explanation 
of  the  supposed  wrong,  and  atonement  for  it ;  and  being  satisfied,  they 
departed  without  any  molestation  or  injury  whatever.  It  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  said  that  such  patience  was  in  consequence  of  the  parties 
complained  of  being  missionaries ;  but  that  could  not  well  have  bewi 
the  case,  for  they  are  by  no  means  popular  with  the  natives,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  the  missionaries  show  very  Uttle  regard  for  their  own 
countrymen,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  New  Zealander,  is  a  great  crime. 

From  all  I  could  gather,  I  am  hiclined  to  believe  them  an  observant 
people,  and  that  they  would  become  an  industrious  one,  were  it  less 
easy  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  show 
much  energy  of  character  m  their  warlike  pursuits,  on  which  their 
whole  minds  seem  yet  to  dwell.  The  spontaneous  productions  of  their 
soil  furnish  them  so  easily  with  all  that  is  reijuired  for  their  food  and 
clothing,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  hicitement  to  industry. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  above  the  middle*  size,  well  formed  and 
athletic  ;  they  vary  in  color  from  a  chestnut  to  a  light  copper ;  they 
have  black  hair,  very  thick  and  curly,  which  many  suffer  to  gi'ow  lonff, 
while  others  crop  it  close.  I  saw  few  with  whiskers,  and  their  beards 
were  light.  The  forehead  is  high,  sloping  backwards  ;  the  nose  fre- 
quently aquiline  and  prominent ;  the  eyes  are  black  and  piercing,  but 
rather  small ;  the  tattooing  gives  a  hardness  of  outUne  to  the  chiefs  that 
is  not  so  observable  in  the  common  people ;  they  want,  however,  the 
softness  of  the  rest  of  the  Polynesian  family,  of  which  they  are  a  part, 
not  having  the  full  muscles,  or  soft  contour  of  face,  wliich  we  had  hith- 
erto observed  among  the  groups  we  visited.  They  are  as  indolent  as 
the  other  cognate  races,  but  more  capable  of  undergoing  fatigue. 

The  following  is  one  of  their  traditions  respecting  their  origin.  The 
first  natives  came  from  Hawaiki,  situated  towards  the  east,  in  several 
canoes,  and  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  men  were  Tanepepeke, 
Tancwitika,  Taneweka,  Rongokako,  Kopaia,  Kornanpoko :  the  canoes 
in  which  they  came  were  called  Kotahinui,  Kotearawa,  Kohorouta,  Taki- 
tima.  They  settled  first  at  Kawia,  on  the  western  coast ;  then  near 
Maketu,  Turanga,  and  Ahuriri,  at  the  east  cape.  The  natives,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  remark,  say  that  this  story  is  all  nonsense,  yet  the  simi- 
larity of  the  foregoing  names  with  those  of  the  people  of  Savaii,  ui  the 
Saraoan  Group,  is  striking.  This,  connected  with  the  story,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  quote,  of  the  introduction  of  the  kumara  in  canoes,  taken 
together,  would  appear  to  afford  very  strong  reason  for  the  conjecture 
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that  they  were  derived  from  the  same  source.  In  their  native  traditioog 
there  appears  to  be  some  idea  of  a  creation^  having  a  general  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  other  nations  of  Polynesia. 

The  trade  in  native  curiosities  is  not  quite  so  ^eat  as  it  used  to  be, 
particularly  in  tattooed  heads.  So  great  at  one  time  was  the  traffick  in 
the  latter  article,  between  New  Zealand  and  Sydney,  that  in  1831  it 
was  prohibited  by  law.  In  Governor  Darling's  administration  of  the 
colony,  the  chief  Shougi  is  supposed  to  have  made  large  sums  by  it,  and 
there  are  some  persons  who,  in  part,  impute  his  wars  to  his  desire  of 
gain ;  for,  having  been  in  England,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  value 
set  upon  them,  and  the  demand  for  them.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
many  of  the  heads  thus  sold  have  been  prepared  by  the  white  runaway 
convicts,  who  have  learned  the  mode  of  doing  this  from  the  natives. 
They  are  still  to  be  obtained,  though  great  precaution  is  used  in  dispos- 
ing of  them.     The  penalty  for  selling  them  is  fifty  guinea^. 

The  New  Zealanders  are  still  cannibals,  although  in  the  districts 
where  the  missionaries  reside,  they  have  done  much  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  practice.  After  the  arrival  of  our  gentlemen,  an  instance  occurred 
of  a  chief  having  killed  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  a  medicine 
for  his  son,  who  was  sick  ;  and  as  this  prescription  did  not  effect  a  cure, 
a  girl  about  the  same  age  was  to  be  served  up,  but  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  missionaries  prevented  it. 

The  present  condition  of  the  New  Zealanders  is  inferior  to  that  of 
some  of  the  other  Polynesian  nations.  There  is,  as  in  other  places,  lit- 
tle or  no  occasion  for  labor ;  the  industry  of  a  few  weeks  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  supply  them  with  food  for  the  year ;  their  traffick  in  pigs  and 
other  supplies  to  whalers  and  traders  is  quite  sufficient  to  procure  their 
necessary  supply  of  clothing.  Yt  is  said  their  moral  condition  has  much 
improved  of  late,  and  that  they  are  becoming  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  civilized  life.  In  the  former  direction  there  is  still  great  room 
for  improvement,  and  the  latter,  I  should  think,  as  yet  far  above  their 
ideas  of  honesty  and  of  the  obligations  they  owe  to  those  about  them. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  become  somewhat  attached  to  the  Christian 
religion  may  be  a  little  improved,  but  the  only  instance  that  we  can 
recall  to  our  recollections  is  that  of  the  chief  Ko-towatowa.  The  chiefs, 
however,  in  general,  show  a  growing  disposition  to  acquire  comforts 
about  their  dwellings,  and  in  comparison  with  the  other  natives,  are  al- 
most cleanly  in  their  persons.  Industry  is  also  making  progress  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  plantations.  If  I  could  believe  it  possible  that  the 
dwellhigs  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  had  ever  been  more  filthy, 
or  their  persons  less  cleanly,  I  would  more  readily  credit  that  some  im- 
provement had  taken  place.  Numbers  arc  said  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language,  having  been  taught  by  the  missionaries,  and 
then  have  afterwards  been  known  to  take  a  pride  in  instructing  others, 
and  to  display  a  great  eagerness  in  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge ; 
but  they  are  far,  very  far  behind,  in  the  rudiments  of  education,  the 
natives  of  other  groups  where  the  missionaries  have  been  established, 
although,  as  respects  natural  capacity,  they  may  probably  rank  higher. 

There  is  much  that  is  worthy  qt  notice  in  the  missionaiy  operations 
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here.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  a  different  coilrse  from  that  followed 
at  the  other  groups,  and  appear  to  begin  by  teaching  the  useful  arts, 
and  setting  an  example  of  industry.  This  has  ffiven  rise  to  much  re- 
mark. The  missionaries  of  the  Episcopal  Church  appear  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  natives,  and  an  aii;  of  stifBiess  and  pride,  unbecoming  a  mis- 
sionary in  most  minds,  seems  to  prevail.  They  have  a  chapel  at  Pahia 
and  one  at  Tipoona,  but  very  few  persons  attend ;  their  native  and  Sun- 
day schools  have  also  very  few  scholars  ;  and  they  appear  to  be  doing 
but  little  in  making  converts.  Most  of  the  natives,  however,  have 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  but  their  practices  and  characters  show 
anything  but  a  reform  in  liieir  lives.  The  missionaries  hold  large 
tracts  of  land,  and  about  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  Church  mission  (Epis- 
copal) may  be  said  to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  property.  At  tho 
missionary  establishment  at  Pabia  they  have  a  printing-press,  and 'have 
printed  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are  now  printing  a  New 
Zealand  grammar.  In  the  native  traditions,  there  appears  to  be  some 
idea  of  a  creation,  having  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  Polynesian  groups.  The  first  god  was  Maui,  who  fished' 
up  the  earth  out  of  the  Bun ;  afterwards  a  great  flood  came,  which 
covered  the  land,  and  then  the  waters  were  dried  up  by  another  god, 
who  set  fire  to  the  forest.  From  the  accounts  and  observations  of  all, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  natives  have  no  religion.  Some  few 
apparently  follow  the  form  of  it,  and  call  themselves  professing  Chris- 
tians ;  but  the  majority  or  greater  number  of  the  natives  have  none, 
either  Christian  or  pagan.  When  undergoing  tuition  by  the  missiona- 
ries, they  are  said  frequently  to  stop  and  ask  for  a  present  for  having 
said  their  hymn,  and  it  is  said,  I  know  not  with  what  truth,  that  the 
Ca^olic  missionaries  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  some  small 
token  in  the  shape  of  crosses,  which  the  natives  look  upon  as  a  sort  of 
compensation. 

At  Kororarika,  as  has  been  stated,  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
and  it  is  the  residence  now  of  the  bishop  of  the  South  Sea  Catholic 
mission.  Some  singular  anecdotes  are  related  of  the  natives,  of  their 
first  joining  one  denomination  and  then  another,  receiving  little  articles 
as  presents  from  each ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  there  are  few  of  them 
but  conceive  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  saying  their  prayers,  or  attend- 
ing mass.  At  Hokianga  there  is  also  a  Methodist  or  Wesleyan  mis- 
sion, which  is  generally  considered  the  most  active,  and  is  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good. 

The  native  pas  are  generally  scenes  of  revelry  and  debauchery.  My 
crew  soon  got  tired  of  their  visits  to  that  of  Pomare,  and  complained 
much  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives.  Pomare  and  his  suite  paid  the 
ship  a  visit  a  few  days  after  our. arrival,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
his  quota  of  presents.  I  received  him  and  all  his  retinue  with  kindness, 
and  made  him  several  presents,  among  which  was  a  fowling-piece ;  but 
he  had,  in  going  round  the  ship,  seen  one  of  HalPs  patent  rifles,  that 
loaded  at  tho  breech ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  to  exchango 
the  gun  I  had  given  him  for  one  of  these.  He  surprised  me  by  at  onco 
comprehending  its  facility  (rf  use,  and  its  excellent  manufacture.     After 
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a  great  deal  of  importunitji  I  consented  to  the  exchange,  but  found  that 
he  was  inclined,  after  having  once  succeeded,  to  beg  everything  that 
struck  his  fancy.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  the  other  chiefs,  among 
the  rest  by  Hoia,  his  brother.  To  the  latter,  I  gave  an  old  cocked-hat, 
which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  see 
him  wearing  it,  and  dressed  in  a  tiglit  coat  and  vest,  with  bare  legs, 
exhibiting  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  figures  imaginable,  although  in  his 
own  opinion  the  beau-ideal  of  elegance.  Pomare  went  about  the  ship 
begging  for  military  caps  with  gold  bamls,  and  was  extremely  importu- 
nate until  he  found  that  nothing  more  could  be  obtained.  I  by  no 
means  admired  his  appearance  on  this  visit ;  for,  although  of  good  pro- 

Eortions,  tall,  and  well  made,  he  ia  awkward  and  parrot-toed.  His 
eight  and  manner  of  walking  make  this  defect  more  apparent,  and  he 
wants  that  dignity  whicli  is  sometimes  <jeen  in  a  savage  of  our  country. 
The  New  Zealanders,  however,  struck  us  as  ha\ing  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  our  North  American  Indians  than  any  others  we  had  yet  met 
witli  among  the  Polynesian  nations.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  little 
respect  was  paid  to  the  orders  of  Pomare  by  his  followers,  and  was  told 
that  there  is  little  authority  acknowleilged  by  those  who  are  free.  His 
slaves  and  wives  are  those  who  must  sustain  the  burden  of  his  wrath ; 
their  lives  are  at  his  disposal,  and  with  them  his  will  is  law ;  they  aeem, 
however,  to  be  treated  kindly.  Pomare  is  said  to  be  entirely  under  the 
control  of  his  favorite  wife,  of  whom  I  have  heretofore  spoken.  She  is 
a  far  more  respectable  person  than  her  husband,  and  was  the  meet 
intelligent  native  I  met  with. 

Wishing  to  see  their  war-dances,  I  requested  Pomare  to  gratify  us 
with  an  exliibition,  which  he  consented  to  do.  The  ground  chosen  was 
the  hillside  of  Mr.  Clendon,  our  consuPs  place,  where  between  three 
and  four  liundred  natives,  with  their  wives  and  children,  assembled. 
Pomare  divided  the  men  into  three  parties  or  squads,  and  stationed 
these  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  Shortly  after  this  was  done, 
I  receive<l  a  message  from  him,  to  say  that  they  were  all  hungry,  and 
wanted  me  to  treat  them  to  sometliing  to  eat.  This  was  refused  until 
tliey  had  finished  their  dance,  and  much  delay  took  place  in  conse- 
quence. Pomare  and  his  warriors  were  at  first  immovable ;  but  they 
in  a  short  time  determined  they  would  unite  on  the  hill-top,  which  waa 
accordingly  ordered,  although  I  was  told  they  were  too  hungry  to  dance 
well.  Here  they  aiTanged  themselves  in  a  solid  column,  and  began 
stamping,  shouting,  jumping,  and  shaking  their  guns,  clubs,  and  pad- 
dles in  tlie  air,  with  violent  gesticulations,  to  a  sort  of  savage  time.  A 
more  grotesque  gi'oup  cannot  well  be  imagined ;  dressed,  half  dressed, 
or  entirely  naked.  After  much  preliminary  action,  they  all  set  off, 
widi  a  frantic  shout,  at  full  speed  in  a  war-charge,  which  not  only  pat 
to  flight  all  the  animals  that  were  feeding  in  the  neighborhood,  but  star- 
tled the  spectators.  After  running  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
they  fired  their  gims  and  halted,  with  another  shout.  They  then  re- 
turned in  the  same  manner,  and  stopped  before  us,  a  truly  savage  mal- 
titude,  wrought  up  to  apparent  frenzy,  and  exhibiting  all  the  modea 
practised  of  maiming  and  killing  their  enemies,  imtil  they  became  ex- 
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hausted,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  like  tired  dogs,  panting  for  breath. 
One  of  the  chiefs  tlien  took  an  old  broken  dragoon-sword,  and  began 
running  to  and  fro  before  us,  flourishing  it,  and  at  the  same  time  deliv- 
ering a  speech  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  speech,  as  interpreted  to 
me,  ran  thus  :  "  You  are  welcome,  you  are  our  friends,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  you ;"  frequently  repeated.  After  three  or  four  had  shown  off 
in  tliis  way,  they  determined  they  must  have  something  to  eat,  saying 
that  I  had  promised  them  rice  and  sugar,  and  they  ought  to  have  it. 
Mr.  Clendon,  however,  persuaded  them  to  give  one  of  their  feast-dances. 
The  performers  consisted  of  about  fifteen  old,  and  as  many  young  per- 
sons, whom  they  arranged  in  close  order.  The  young  girls  laid  aside 
a  part  of  their  dress  to  exhibit  their  forms  to  more  advantage,  and  they 
commenced  a  kind  of  recitative,  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  gesticu- 
lations, with  a  sort  of  guttural  husk  for  a  chorus.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  understand  their  language  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  and  it  is 
imnecessary  to  add,  that  their  tastes  did  not  appear  very  refinedj  but 
were  similar  to  what  we  have  constantly  observed  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  Polynesia.  Their  impatience  now  became  ungovernable,  and 
hectring  that  the  rice  and  sugar  were  beinff  served  out,  they  retreated . 
precipitately  down  the  hill,  where  they  all  set  to  most  heartily,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  to  devour  the  food.  This  to  me  was  the  most 
entertaining  part  of  the  exliibition.  They  did  not  appear  selfish 
towards  each  other ;  the  cliildren  were  taken  care  of,  and  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves.  I  received  many  thanks  in  passing  among  them, 
and  their  countenances  betokened  contentment.  Although  they  were 
clothed  for  the  occasion  in  their  best,  they  exhibited  but  a  squalid  and 
dirty  appearance,  both  in  their  dress  and  persons. 

No  native  music  was  heard  by  any  of  our  oflicers,  and  they  seem  to 
have  little  or  none  in  their  composition.  In  their  attempts  to  sing  the 
hymns,  chants,  or  old  psalm-tunes,  they  entirely  failed  to  produce  any- 
thing like  a  resemblance.  The  pitch  of  their  voices  when  speaking,  is 
higher  than  that  of  Europeans,  (the  French  excepted,)  and  that  of  the 
women  was  not  a  tone  above,  which  gives  additional  coarseness  to  their 
character.  Both  sexes  have  but  little  intonation  in  conversation,  and 
there  are  no  tones  heard  which  would  indicate  sympathy  of  feeling. 

Chatham  Island,  which  will  probably  soon  be  connected  Avith  the 
English  colony  of  New  Zealand,  is  now  considered  as  a  nest  of  rogues, 
ami  several  vessels  have  been  robbed  there.  Its  inhabitants  have  a 
tradition  that  they  are  derived  from  New  Zealand,  whence  their  pro- 
genitors came  about  a  century  since,  having  been  driven  off  in  their 
canoes  by  a  storm,  and  that  on  landing  they  had  changed  their  lan- 
gua^ljc.  The  change  consisted  in  reversing  the  ordinary  construction 
of  their  phrases,  and  the  syllables  of  words,  as,  for  Hare-mai,  Mai-hare ; 
and  for  Paika,  Ka-pai.  The  natives  of  Chatham  Island  are  not  tat- 
tooed, do  not  wear  clothing,  and  are  said  to  be  more  intelligent  than 
their  progenitors.  They  were  conquered  a  few  years  ago  by  a  party 
of  New  Zealanders  from  Port  Nicholson,  who  had  been  driven  out  by 
the  Kapiti  tribes,  under  the  celebrated  Rauparaka. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  changeable  5  but  although 
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it  may  be  considered  as  the  canse  of  many  diseases  among  the  natiTes, 
it  is,  perfiaps,  the  best  suited  to  a  European  constitution  of  any  in  the 
South  Seas.  A  large  quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the  year,  but  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  any  record  of  its  exact  amount.  The  temperature  at 
Kororarika,  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  varied  from  53^ 
to  78°,  and  the  mean  was  64.2"^.  In  the  sun  the  thermometer  rose  as 
high  as  110°.  The  principal  prevailing  winds^  are  from  the  southeast 
aiS  west ;  the  former  are  frequently  in  squalls,  and  attended  with  rain: 
May  and  June  arc  the  rainy  months. 

Warm  days  are  often  succeeded  by  cold  nights,  which  give  rise  to 
pectoral  diseases  among  the  natives,  many  of  whom  are  affected  by 
phthisis,  or  swept  off  by  rapid  consumptions.  They  are  also  liable  to 
rheumatism  and  pleurisy.  European  and  American  residents,  who 
enjoy  better  food  and  clotliing,  and  inhabit  more  comfortable  dwellings, 
are  exempt  from  these  complaints.  Measles,  hooping-cough,  and  other 
epidemics,  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  vessels.  While  we  lay 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  the  influenza  prevailed  on  shore  and  was  commn- 
nicated  to  our  crew.  The  venereal  disease,  propagated  by  their  licen-  > 
tious  habits  of  life,  and  unchecked  by  medicine,  is  rapidly  reducing'  tlie 
numbers  of  the  natives. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  portion  of  New  Zealand  which  feD 
under  our  observation  is  too  sterile  to  be  profitably  employed  in  agri- 
culture. It  consists,  in  general,  of  an  obdurate  yellow  loam,  capable 
of  bearing  little  else,  after  it  is  cleared  of  trees  and  brushwood,  than  the 
fern,  (Pteris  esculenta.)  Where  the  soil  is  volcanic,  however,  it  is  com- 
paratively fertile ;  but  this  description  of  ground  is  rare. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  are  raised,  and  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
temperate  climates  succeed  well.  The  hills  are  almost  bare  of  vegeta- 
tion ;  for  after  the  ground  is  cleared,  the  heavy  falls  of  rain  sweep  the 
soil  from  them  into  the  valleys,  and  wear  the  hillsides  into  gullies.  In 
this  manner  patches  of  good  land  are  formed  in  them,  whidi,  however, 
rarely  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  in  extent.  The  only  continuooi 
level  tract  of  as  much  as  a  hundred  acres,  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Clcn- 
don,  on  Manawa  Bay.  The  sterility  of  the  soil  is  not  the  only  obstacle 
the  agriculturist  has  to  contend  with.  The  fern,  of  which  we  hate 
spoken,  springs  up  the  moment  the  forest  is  removed,  and  covers  the 
land  with  a  dense  vegetation.  Ploughing  is  not  sufficient  to  extirpate 
it,  for  it  will  spring  again  from  the  severed  roots,  and  choka  the  grain. 
It  can  only  be  completely  eradicated  by  removing  it  by  hand  and  burn- 
ing it.  The  ashes  are  then  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  are  found  to 
be  a  good  manure.  In  this  manner  the  sons  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  mis- 
sionary  at  Pahia,  are  endeavoring  to  bring  a  farm  they  possess  into  cul- 
tivation. Natives  are  employed  in  the  labor,  and  they  have  ia  this 
way  cleared  several  acres. 

The  fern,  from  its  size  and  strength,  is  supposed  to  indicate  a  fertile 
soil ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  for  I  have  seen  nearly  a  thousand  acwa 
in  a  body  covered  with  a  growth  of  it  six  feet  in  height,  where,  the 
ground  was  deemed  fit  for  no  purpose  but  to  furnish  brick -clay.  So 
densely  do  the  ferns  grow,  that  it  is  impossible  to  force  a  way  ihroadi 
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them,  and  the  only  mode  of  traveramg  the  country  where  ihey  abound, 
is  by  following  the  native  paths ;  these  pursue  the  high  ground  and 
ridges,  and  have  branches  which  lead  to  the  neighboring  cultivated 
spots.  The  moment  the  culture  of  the  land  is  neglected,  the  fern  again 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  clayey  soils  aflford  only  a  scanty  growth  of  grass,  which  is  scarcely 
fit  for  pasture,  and  indeed  there  appear  to  be  no  native  passes.  In  the 
more  fertile  soils,  red  clover,  according  to  Mr.  Brackenridge,  does  well ; 
and  he  believes  tliat  white  clover  would  succeed  on  the  hills,  which  are 
now  bare.     The  climate  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign  ffl*asse8. 

After  the  fern  has  been  burnt  and  the  ashes  spread,  a  crop  of  wheat 
is  raised,  and  the  land  is  laid  down  in  erass.  To  ^ve  an  idea  of  the 
produce  of  land  near  the  Bay  of  Island,  we  may  cite  the  instance  of 
Captain  Wright's  farm,  which  is  eligibly  situated,  and  is  considered  as 
possessing  a  fertile  soil.  He  had  twenty  acres  in  wheat,  whose  average 
product  was  only  fourteen  bushels  per  acre. 

Among  the  U)reign  fruits  which  have  been  introduced,  are  apples^ 
peaches,  and  grapes.  The  latter  grow  best  in  the  volcanic  soils,  but 
the  climate  is  considered  too  moist  to  permit  them  to  attain  perfection^ 
The  peaches  are  fine,  but  the  propensity  of  the  natives  to  pluck  them 
before  they  are  ripe  prevents  them  from  attaining  their  full  flavor. 
Cape  gooseberries  are  plentiful,  but  the  common  description  of  tl^at 
fruit  and  the  currant  have  not  been  introduced.  Late  writers  have 
given  marvellous  accounts  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit-trees  of  temperate 
climates,  in  New  Zealand ;  but  these  may  be  set  down  as  exaggerations 
calculated  to  mislead,  and  intended  to  subserve  speculation.  The  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Wright,  however,  in  raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  has 
been  great. 

Among  the  native  vegetables  is  the  sweet  potato,  which  they  call 
kumara  :  it  is  plentiful. 

The  missionaries  stated  that  the  natives  have  a  remarkable  tradition 
in  relation  to  this  root ;  namely,  that  it  was  first  brought  to  the  island  in 
canoes  of  a  different  construction  from  their  own,  and  composed  of  pieoes 
of  woo<l  sewed  together. 

Cook  left  the  common  potato,  which  has  been  cultivated  ever  since 
his  visit,  and  is  now  plentiful. 

The  native  hemp  (Phormium  tenax)  is  a  most  useful  plant  ;*it  grows 
in  large  quantities,  and  is  applied  by  them  to  many  purposes,  besides 
being  a  priadpal  article  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  an  important  material 
in  the  cons^ctiou  of  their  houses,  for  which  purpose  it  is  made  into 
cords,  that  are  also  employed  for  more  common  uses.  It  is  manufac- 
tured into  fine  fishing-lines,  which  are  much  prized  at  Sydney  for  their 
strength  and  beauty. 

The  manufacture  of  the  hemp  is  altogether  performed  by  tlic  women, 
*^ho  oat  it,  and  after  it  has  been  dried  a  little,  divide  it  into  strips  of 
about  an  inch  in  width.  The  outer  ^een  fibres  are  then  scraped  off 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a  sharp  sheU.  The  inner  fibres  being  thus 
exposed  are  easily  separated,  and  the  ^eatest  care  is  taken  to  keep  all 
the  fibres  as  straight  as  possible,  both  m  this  and  the  following  opera- 
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tions.  To  this  precaution  the  great  strength  of  the  cordage  the  natives 
make  of  it,  is  owing.  After  the  fibres  are  separated,  they  are  i^rashed, 
rubbed,  and  laid  in  the  sun  to  bleach. 

The  vegetation  of  New  Zealand  is  of  a  fresher  and  deeper  green  than 
that  of  New  Holland,  and  has  some  resemblance-  to  that  of  Terra  del 
Fuego.  According  to  the  missionaries,  the  ridges,  and  indeeii  the 
greater  part  of  the  northern  island,  are  destitute  of  trees ;  and  the 
woods,  which  are  confined  to  the  valleys,  are  fbr  the  most  part  in  de- 
tached spots.  The  western  part  of  this  island  contains  more  actoal 
forests  than  the  eastern. 

It  was  remarked  by  our  botanist3  that  trees  of  genera  which  in  other 
countries  grow  in  the  more  barren  soils,  are  found  in  New  Zealand  in 
those  which  are  fertile.  This  is  in  particular  the  case  with  the  pine 
tribe.     It  aJso  appeared  from  the  position  of  isolated  trees,  and  thf 

Siuantity  of  Kaurie-gum  found  imbedded  in  the  soil,  that  forests  had 
ormerly  been  more  generally  spread  over  the  faee  of  the  country,  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  gum  which  has  just  been  spoken  of  is  still  produced  by  the  Kau- 
rie  pine,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  timber  trees  of  New  Zealand.  The 
greatest  portion  of  that  which  is  shipped  from  the  island  is  dug  from 
uie  ground.  Small  quantities  of  the  latter  description  have  been  pur- 
chased by  our  countrymen  and  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where  it 
was  manufactured  into  a  varnish.  This  was  of  a  good  quality,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
sold  for  copal  varnish. 

The  Kaurie  and  Kaikotia  pines  yield  spars  which  for  large  ships 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  trees  are  generally 
large  and  are  easily  brought  to  the  coast  by  means  of  the  numerous 
streams. 

The  natives  use  these  trees  in  building  their  canoes,  which  are  dng 
out  of  a  single  log.  They  have  no  outngger,  and  are  in  consequence 
liable  to  accident  from  want  of  stabiUty.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in 
repairing  them.  We  saw  a  war-canoe  which  was  suflSciently  large  to 
be  manned  by  fifty  men ;  it  had  a  prow  extended  ten  feet  upwards, 
which  was  elaborately  carved  and  decked  with  tufts  of  feathers.  The 
paddles  have  spoon-shaped  blades,  by  which  the  canoes  are  propelled 
with  gr^t  swiftness. 

No  native  quadupeds  were  found  wild  in  New  Zealand.  Cattle  have 
been  introduced,  and  thrive.  Those  which  are  imported  require  to  be 
fed,  but  those  raised  in  the  country  can  provide  for  themselves,  tod 
grow  fat  by  browsing. 

Among  the  birds  are  the  native  nightingale  and  the  tui,  also  known 
under  the  sobriquet  of  the  parson-bird.  The  latter  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  natives. 

I  saw  it  only  in  a  cage,  and  its  note  did  not  strike  me  as  pleasing, 
but  several  of  our  gentlemen  saw  and  heard  it  in  the  woods  ;  they  de- 
scribe its  note  as  rather  louder  than  that  of  the  bird  called  by  the 
Samoans  "  poe,"  and  it  is  at  times  said  to  utter  a  cry  resembling  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet. 
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The  domestic  fowl  does  not  ^pear  to  have  been  known  before  liiig 
island  was  vnsitcd  by  white  men. 

The  great  staple  articles  of  trade  are  flax,  spars,  and  wheat ;  pota- 
toes and  gum  are  also  exprt«d  ;  but  the  whale-fishery  is  of  more  Value 
at  present  W  foreigners  than  all  the  productions  of  uie  soil.  This  is 
carried  on  from  the  shores  by  parties  of  New  Zcalandcre  and  foreign- 
ers. 

Many  spars  are  now  exported  to  England,  which  are  obtained  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  a  few  blankets  and  muskets.  Besides  guns  and  blankets, 
gunpowder,  lead,  coarse  blue  and  white  cottons,  whiskey  ,ricc,  sugar,  ana 
molasses  are  the  articles  most  in  request.  These  now  bring  enormous 
prices,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  caused  by  the  number  of  immi- 
grants ;  but  the  effect  of  these  prices  is  to  render  labor  proportionab^ 
dear. 
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TONGATABOO. 

DKPAfiTUBE  FBOM   NSW   ZEALAND— HALO   AND  PAREEUA — SUNDAY    IBUkltI>— SHIP   "TOBAODO- 

PLANT*' — WATEE-SPOtJTB — ^A&RIVAL   AT   TONGATABOO THKEATEinn)     WAB— OFFERED   XEMA- 

TION — LANDING  AND  RECEPTION — NATIVZ  WARRIORS — KINO  JOSLAH ^KING  GEORGE— CVnEOl 

CALLED TK  PROCEEDINGS CAUSE  OF  HOSTILITIES — AMBITION  OP  KING  GEORGE KBBSKSetL 

BENT  TO  THE  HEATHEN   PARTY MR.  AND    MBS.  TUCKER — KING   GEORGE's  TOWN ^HIS   HOTSI 

AND  FURNITL^E — RETURN  OF  THE  MESSENGER — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  HEATHEN  CHIEFS v»gTJi«a 

OF   THE  HEATHEN  OF  TONGA — MUMUI — DEPARTURE   OF   THE   HEATHEN    CHIEFS VISIT  OF  TBI 

KING    TO  THE   VINCFNNE8 — THEIR    CANOE — CANOES   OF   THE   T0N0E8E BOAT-SONca XATHI 

MUSIC — INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  KLVOS — FAILURE  OF  THE  MEDIATION ^VIBIT  TO  M OA RKU6il9 

OF  THE  HEATHENS — ^NATIVES  OF  ROTUMA — ^APPEARANCE  AND  DRESS  OF  TBS  TOMGESS — THIIft 
CHARACTER — TAMAHAA — SPORT  OF  RAT-CATCHING FEEJEE  WARRIOR CX>UNCIL  OF  WAR- 
POPULATION  OF  THE  ISLANDS — MISSIONARY   OPERATIONS — FEATS   OF   THE  TONGESE    IN   SWUI- 

MINO — GEOLO(JICAL   STRUCTURE  OF   TONGA — ^VEGETATION CULTTVATION FRODUCTIONB— CU* 

MATE — DISEASES ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PORPOISE — NATIVE  PILOTS — ^ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PEACOCK— 

HER  REPAIRS  AT  SYDNEY DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THEM — PASSAGE  OF  THE    PEACOCK  FBOE 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES — ^ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  TONGA — TERMINATION  AND  RESULT  OF  THE  WAR- 
INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  THE  FEEJEE  AND  TONGA  ISLANDS — TQM  ORANBT. 

Haying  completed  snch  repairs  as  were  necessary,  the  Vincennes,  with 
the  Porpoise  and  Fl^g-Fish  in  company,  sailed  from  the  B^y  of  Isl- 
ands on  the  6th  Apnl,  1840,  for  Tongataboo.  I  believe  that  no  per- 
son in  the  squadron  felt  any  regret  at  leaving  New  Zealand^  for  there 
was  a  want  of  all  means  of  amusement,  as  well  as  of  any  objects  in 
whose  observation  we  were  interested. 

On  the  11th  April,  we  had  a  most  beantifol  halo.  It  was  formed  at 
first  of  the  segments  of  two  great  circles,  the  chords  of  which  subtended 
an  angle  of  54°.  These  gradually  united,  and  formed  a  circle  around 
the  sun,  whose  diameter  measured  42°. 

The  parhelia  were  very  4i8tinct,  and  had  spurs  on  their  outer  sides; 
two  points  in  the  vertical  plane  intersecting  the  sun,  were  very  bri^t, 
but  did  not  form  parhelia ;  the  sun's  altitude  was  29°  20':  no  decided 
clouds  were  to  be  seen,  but  the  whole  sky  was  hazy,  and  the  wind  fresh 
from  the  northeast.  About  two  hours  after  this-  phenom^ioii,  much 
lightning  occurred,  with  torrents  of  rain,  but  no  thunder,  and  this  oon- 
tined  throughout  the  night. 

On  the  14th  we  made  Sunday  Island,  the  Raoul  of  D'Entrecasteaoz. 
It  is  high  and  rugged,  and  had  every  appearance  of  being  volcanic ;  the 
rocks  rise  like  basaltic  columns. 

On  the  15th,  we  fell  in  with  the  Tobacco  Plant,  American  whaler, 
Swain  master,  that  left  the  United  States  about  the  same  time  we  did. 
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She  had  not  been  very  sneccssM.  A  singular  circumstance  is  connect- 
ed with  this  ship  during  her  cruise ;  H.  B.  M.  ship  Herald,  Captain 
Nias,  whom  we  met  in  Sydney,  picked  up,  several  months  since,  oflF 
Java  Head,  four  hundred  miles  from  land,  a  whale-boat,  with  six  men, 
who  reported  to  Captain  Nias  that  they  had  left  the  ship  Tobacco  Plant, 
which  had  been  burnt  at  sea.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  Herald, 
most  kindly  treated,  brought  and  landed  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
crew  of  the  Herald  presented  them  with  £100,  and  Captain  Nias  allowed 
them  to  sell  their  boat ;  besides  all  this,  they  were  amply  supplied  with 
clothes.  This  report  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  seemed  placed  beyond  con- 
tradiction, and  to  meet  her  afterwards  caused  us  great  surprise.  A  day 
or  two  after  we  had  lost  sight  of  the  ship,  a  man  whom  I  had  taken  on 
board  as  a  distressed  seaman,  confessed  that  he  had  deserted  from  her, 
and  also  informed  us  that  the  six  men  had  left  the  ship  at  sea  in  an 
open  boat,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from 
the  captain,  and  the  short  allowance  of  provisions  on  board.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  carried  on  their  deception  upon  Captain  Nias,  his 
officers,  and  crew,  was  remarkable,  and  shows  how  much  commiseration 
all  classes  o!  men  feel  for  those  in  distress,  and  how  unwilling  they  are 
to  scrutinize  a  tale  of  sorrow,  when  they  have  the  apparent  evidence 
before  them  of  its  truth.  These  men  were  upwards  of  twenty  days  on 
board  the  Herald,  and  yet  I  was  told  that  they  wore  throughout  conrist- 
ent  in  their  account  of  the  alleged  misfortune,  and  apparently  showed 
much  proper  feeling  for  the  fate  that  had  befallen  their  companions. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  saw  the  appearance  of  a  water-spout, 
forming  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship  ;  the  water  was  seen  flying  up, 
as  if  from  a  circle  of  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  throwing  oflF  jets  from  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  not  unlike  a  willow  basket  in  shape,  and 
having  a  circular  motion  from  right  to  left ;  there  was  a  heavy  black 
cloud  over  it,  but  no  descending  tube  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
any  progressive  motion.  Desirous  of  getting  near,  I  kept  the  ship  off 
for  it,  but  we  had  little  wind  ;  the  cloud  dispersed,  and  the  whole  was 
dissipated  before  we  got  near  to  it.    The  electrometer  showed  no  change. 

On  the  24th,  at  1  p.  m.,  we  rounded  the  eastern  end  of  Tongataboo, 
and  stood  down  through  the  Astrolabe  canal.  This  is  a  dangerous  pas- 
sage, and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  when  the  wind  is  variable  or  light ; 
it  is  nine  miles  in  length,  and  passes  between  two  coral  reefs,  where  there 
is  no  anchorage  ;  it  was  at  the  western  end  of  it  that  the  Astrolabe  was 
near  being  wrecked  in  1827.  It  is  from  half  to  one  mile  wide,  gradu- 
ally narrowing,  until  the  small  island  of  Mahoga  appears  to  close  the 
passage.  When  nearly  up  to  this  island,  the  passage  takes  a  short  and 
narrow  turn  to  the  northward  ;  in  turning  round  into  this  pass,  I  was 
aware  of  a  coral  patch,  laid  down  by  the  Astrolabe,  and  hauled  up  to 
avoid  it,  by  passing  to  the  eastward ;  but  the  danger  was  nearer  the 
reef  than  laid  down,  and  the  sun's  glare  being  strong,  we  were  unable 
to  see  it,  and  ran  directly  upon  it.  For  a  moment  the  ship's  way  was 
stopped,  but  the  obstacle  broke  under  her,  and  we  proceeded  on  to  the 
anchorage  off  Nukualofa,  the  residence  of  King  Josiah,  alias  Tubou. 
In  our  survey  of  the  above  passage,  no  shoal  was  found  in  the  place 
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where  the  ship  had  struck,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  thit 
we  had  destroyed  it  without  injury  to  the  vessel. 

Nukualofa  is  a  station  of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  the  heads  of  which* 
Messrs.  Tucker  and  Rabone,  paid  nie  a  visit,  and  from  them  I  leanud 
that  die  Christian  and  Devil's  parties  were  on  the  point  of  hostilities; 
that  Taufitahaa  or  King  George,  of  Vavao,  had  arrived  with  ei^: 
hundred  warriors,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  putting 
an  end  to  it. 

The  islands  of  Tongataboo  and  Eooa  are  the  two  Bouthem  islands  of 
the  Hapai  Group,  (the  Friendly  Isles  of  Cook ;)  the  former  is  a  low, 
level  island,  while  that  of  Eooa  is  high.  The  highest  part  of  Tongi- 
taboo  is  only  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  that  of  Eon 
rises  about  six  hundred  feet ;  the  strait  between  them  is  eight  milei 
wide.  Tonga  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  covered  with  foliage,  and  oon- 
tains  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ;  while  that  of  Eooa  is  rocky  and  bamo, 
and  contains  only  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Believing  that  I  might  exert  an  influence  to  reconcile  the  parties,  and 
through  my  instrumentality  restore  the  blessings  of  peace,  I  proffered 
my  services  to  that  effect,  which  were  warmly  accepted  by  ^e  Reverend 
Mr.  Tucker.  I  therefore  sent  a  message  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Christian 
party,  to  meet  me  in  fono  in  the  morning,  and  late  at  night  received  s 
notice  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  receive  me.  On  the  morning  rf 
the  24th,  I  landed,  with  all  toe  officers  that  could  be  spared  from  other 
duties ;  we  were  received  on  the  beach  by  Mr.  Tucker,  and  were  at 
once  -surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  natives.  It  was  impossible  itot 
to  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  between  these  people  and  those  we 
had  just  left  in  New  Zealand ;  nothing  of  the  morose  and  savage  ap- 
pearance so  remarkable  there,  was  seen ;  here  all  was  cheferfulness  and 
gaiety ;  all  appeared  well  fed  and  well  formed,  with  full  faces  and  mus- 
cles. The  number  of  children  particularly  attracted  our  notice,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  New  Zealand  groups,  where  few  but  men  were  seen. 
In  a  few  minuteS  we  heard  the  native  drum,  calling  the  warriors  and 
people  together  ;  we  went  a  short  distance  along  the  beach,  passed  into 
the  fortification,  and  up  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the  top  of  which  is  now  the 
Mission  church,  and  the  house  of  King  Tubou.     On  our  way  up  we 

!)assed  by  the  drum,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  tokij  which  is  a  large  hol- 
ow  log,  not  unlike  a  pig-trough,  made  of  hard,  sonorous  wood ;  it  is 
struck  with  a  mallet,  shaped  somewhat  like  that  used  by  stone-cutters; 
it  gives  a  sound  not  unlike  a  distant  gong,  and  it  is  said  may  be  heini 
from  seven  to  ten  miles. 

From  the  top  of  this  hill  (sixty  feet  high,  and  the  most  elevated  point 
on  the  island)  there  is  an  extensive  view,  over  the  island  on  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  over  the  encircling  reefs  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  I  feh 
familiar  with  the  scenes  around  me,  from  the  description  I  had  often 
read  in  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  and  feel  great  pleasure  in  confirming 
the  admirable  and  accurate  description  there  given.  The  names  ne 
heard  were  familiar  to  us,  and  we  found,  through  the  natives  and  mis- 
sionaries, that  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  persons  of  whom  he  speaks 
were  present. 
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I  was  within  the  fortification  of  Nukualofa,  the  scene  of  many  of  the 
exploits  which  Mariner  relates.  I  was  now  surrounded  by  large  num- 
bers of  warriors,  aU  grotesquely  dressed  and  ready  for  the  fight,  with 
clubs,  spears,  and  muskets.  In  addition  to  the  usual  tapa  around  their 
waist,  they  had  yellow  and  straw-colored  ribands,  made  of  the  pandanus- 
1  caves,  tied  around  their  arms  above  the  elbows,  on  their  legs  above  and 
below  the  knees;  and  on  their  bodies ;  some  had  them  tied  and  gathered 
up  in  knots  ;  others  wore  them  as  scarfs — some  on  the  right  shoulder, 
some  on  the  left,  and  others  on  both  shoulders.  Some  of  these  sashes 
were  beautifully  white,  about  three  inches  wide,  and  quite  pliable* 
Many  of  them  had  fanciful  head-dresses,  some  with  natural  and  others 
with  artificial  flowers  over  their  turbans,  (called  sala ;)  and  nearly  all  had 
their  faces  painted  in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  with  red,  yellow,  white, 
and  black  stripes,  crossing  the  face  in  all  directions.  Some  were  seen 
with  a  jet  black  face  and  vermilion  nose ;  others  with  half  the  face 
painted  white.  When  a  body  of  some  eight  hundred  of  these  dark-look- 
ing, well-formed  warriors,  all  eager  for  the  fight,  and  going  to  and  fro 
to  join  their  several  companies,  is  seen,  it  is  hardly  posisible  to  describe 
the  efiect.  The  scene  was  novel  in  the  extreme,  and  entirely  unexpect- 
ed, for  I  considered  that  we  were  on  a  mission  of  peace.  A  few  min- 
utes' conversation  with  Mr.  Tucker  accounted  for  it  all.  The  evening 
before,  the  "  Devil's  party,"  it  appeared,  had  attacked  their  yam- 
grounds  ;  some  of  the  natives  were  wounded  on  both  sides  ;  and  great 
fear  had  been  entertained  that  they  would  have  followed  up  their  attack 
even  to  the  town  of  Nukualofa ;  most  of  the  warriors  had,  therefore, 
been  under  arms  the  whole  night. 

We  were  led  through  all  tliis  confusion  to  the  small  hut  of  Tubou  or 
Kin^  Josiah :  here  we  were  presented  to  his  majesty,  with  whom  I  shook 
hands.  He  was  sitting  on  a  mat  winding  a  ball  of  sennit,  which  he  had 
been  making,  and  at  which  occupation  he  continued  for  the  most  part 
of  the  time;  He  has  the  appearance  of  being  about  sixty  years  old  ; 
his -figure  is  tall,  though  much  bent  with  age  ;  he  has  a  fine  dignified 
countenance,  but  is  represented  as  a  very  imbecile  old  man,  fit  for  any- 
thing but  to  rule ;  as  domestic  and  afiectionate  in  his  family,  caring 
little  about  the  affairs  of  government,  provided  he  can  have  his  children 
and  grandchildren  around  him  to  play  with,  in  which  amusement  he 
passes  the  most  of  his  time.  Seats  were  provided  for  us  from  the  mis- 
sionaries' houses,  and  were  placed  in  the  hut,  whose  sides  being  open, 
gave  us  a  full  view  of  all  that  was  passing  without.  King  Josiah,  with 
his  nearest  relatives  and  the  highest  chiefs,  about  ten  in  number,  occu- 
pied the  hut,  together  with  the  missionaries  and  ourselves.  The  war- 
riors were  grouped  about  in  little  squads,  in  their  various  grotesque 
accoutrements. 

When  all  was  apparently  ready,  we  waited  some  few  minutes  for 
King  Greorge.  When  he  made  his  appearance,  I  could  not  but  admire 
him  ;  he  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height,  extremely  well  proportioned, 
and  athlet/c ;  his  limbs  are  rounded  and  full ;  his  features  regular  and 
manly,  with  a  fine  open  cc;aatciiuDce  wad  sensible  face  ;  all  which  were 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.     The  on/y  coveiiag  he  ^^'ore  was  a  largo 
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white  tapa  or  gnato,  girded  in  loose  folds  around  his  waist,  and  hang^ 
to  the  ground,  leaving  his  arms  and  chest  quite  bare.  He  at  odc? 
attracted  all  eyes ;  for,  on  approaching,  every  movement  showed  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  commanding  those  ahout  liim.  With  unassuming  dig- 
nity, he  quietly  took  his  seat  without  the  Imt,  and  as  if  rather  prepartil 
to  be  a  listener  tlian  one  who  was  to  meet  us  in  council.  This  was  after- 
wards explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Tucker,  who  stated  that  King  Grtorp 
is  not  yet  considered  a  native  chief  of  Tonga,  and,  notwithstanding  Lis 
actual  power  here  and  at  Vavao,  is  obliged  to  take  his  seat  among  the  ifD- 
mon  people.  On  observing  his  situation,  and  knowing  him  to  be  the  mliii^' 
cliief  (fe/ac/o,  I  immediately  requested  that  he  might  be  admitu-dto 
the  hut ;  and  he  was  accordingly  requesteH  to  enter,  which  he  did,  a&l 
seated  himself  at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  king,  to  whom  it 
showed  great  and  marked  respect. 

Mr.  Rabone,  the  assistant  missionary,  was  the  interpreter,  and  the 
conversation  or  talk  that  passed  between  us  was  in  an  undertone.  Tie 
peculiarity  of  figurative  speech,  common  to  all  the  islanders,  was  tc-tt 
marked  in  King  George,  affording  a  condensed,  or  rather  concise  moJr 
of  expression,  that  is  indicative  of  sense  and  comprehension.  They 
began  by  assuring  me  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  them  to  see  me,  when 
they  were  just  about  going  to  war,  and  were  in  much  trouble.  I  pro- 
posed myself  as  a  mediator  between  the  parties,  and  that  ench  party 
should  appoint  ten  chiefs,  to  meet  under  my  direction  and  protectiut. 
in  order  to  arrange  all  the  difficulties  between  them  ;  that  these  should 
meet  on  neutral  ground,  on  the  island  of  Pangai-Moutu,  about  half-vay 
between  the  heauicn  fortress  of  Moa  and  Nukualofa.  I  also  offeretl  to 
send  officers  or  go  myself  to  the  heathen  fortress  to  make  a  similar  reque<: 
of  them.  With  all  this  they  appeared  pleased,  but  in  answer  to  it  Kin^ 
George  simply  asked,  "Will  they  ever  return?"  After  a  little  cim- 
versation,  they  assented  to  my  propositions.  I  then  took  the  occasion  to 
rebuke  them  mildly  for  allowing  their  followers  to  assemble  in  their  war- 
dresses, and  with  so  many  warlike  preparations  on  such  an  occai^ic*. 
telling  them  that  I  thought  it  indicated  anything  but  the  peaceful  dis- 
position, in  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  which  I  had  called  the  meei- 
ing.  The  affair  concluded  by  their  lea^^ng  the  whole  matter  to  my  dis- 
cretion, and  with  an  assurance  that  they  would  conform  to  my  decii^ioB. 
During  the  half  hour  spent  in  this  conference,  tlie  whole  multitude  out- 
side seemed  as  though  they  were  transfixed  to  the  spot,  awaiting  ^^ 
anxious  expectation  the  result.  As  King  Josiah  (who  it  seems  is  ex- 
ceedingly prone  to  somnolency)  was  now  seen  to  be  nodding,  I  judged  i» 
time  to  move  an  adjournment,  and  the  council  was  broken  up. 

All  now  became  bustle  and  apparent  confusion ;  every  one  was  in 
motion ;  the  whole  village,  including  the  women  and  chilciren,  carrving 
baskets,  hoes,  sticks,  &c.,  besides  their  arms  and  war  instruments:  all 
were  going  to  the  yam-grounds,  expectuig  an  engagement  with  the  hea- 
then. It  had  a  fine  effect  to  see  them  passing  quickly  through  the  beauti- 
ful cocoa-nut  groves,  in  companies  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  in  their  martial 
costumes,  pahiteil,  belted,  and  turbaned — some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  human  race  that  can  well  be  imaged,  surpassing  in  symmeti; 
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and  grace  those  of  all  the  other  groups  we  had  visited.  The  fashion 
of  their  warlike  dress  is  changed  for  every  battle,  in  order  to  act  as  a 
disguise,  and  prevent  tliein  from  being  known  to  the  enemy,  but  yet 
they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  own  party. 

Anxious  to  know  the  actual  cause  of  the  war,  I  made  every  inquiry 
that  was  in  my  power,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  in  a  great  meas- 
ure a  religious  contest,  growing  out  of  the  zeal  the  missionaries  have  to* 
propagate  the  gospel,  and  convert  the  heathen.  With  this  is  com- 
bined the  desire  of  King  George,  or  Taufaahau,  who  is  already  master 
of  Hapai  and  Vavao,  to  possess  liimsolf  of  all  the  islands  of  the  group. 
About  three  years  prior  to  our  visit,  a  war  had  broken  out  in  Tonga  of 
a  similar  character,  and  the  Christian  party  being  hard  pressed,  sent 
to  ask  the  aid  of  King  George,  who  came,  relieved  them,  and  defeated 
their  enemies.  Mr.  Rabone,  the  missionary  above  spoken  of,  was 
residing  at  Hiliifo,  a  town  or  fortress  on  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
where  he  converted  a  few  of  the  natives,  who  were  required  to  remove 
from  the  district  by  the  ata^  which  is  the  title  the  governor  of  the  dis- 
trict bears.  They  refused,  as  they  asserted  their  lands  were  all  there, 
and  they  wished  to  remain.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Rabone  thought 
propLT  to  shoot  one  of  their  sacred  pigeons,  which  incensed  the  people 
against  him ;  for  if  a  native  had  committed  the  same  act,  he  would 
have  been  clubbed,  and  as  he  himself  confessed,  he  knew  their  super- 
stitious feeling  for  this  bird.  Mr.  Rabone,  in  consequence  of  this 
occurrence,  was  obliged  to  remove  to  Nukualofa.  The  heathen  also 
complained  that  their  temples  were  desecrated,  their  customs  broken  in 
upon,  and  their  pleasures  destroyed  by  the  Christian  party,  who 
endeavored  to  interdict  their  comforts,  and  force  laws  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  taboos  through  their  king ;  that  they  even  prohibited  the 
smoking  of  tobacco,  an  innocent  pleasure,  which  the  natives  have  long 
been  accustomed  to,  and  •  take  great  delight  in,  but  which  is  now  for- 
bidden by  royal  ordinance  to  the  Christian  party,  and  any  infraction  of 
the  law  severely  punished.  The  heathen  now  said  that  they  could  no 
longer  endure  these  acts,  and  were  determined  to  resist. 

The  natives  who  had  renounced  heathenism,  and  joined  the  Christian 
party,  finding  they  were  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Hihifo,  retired  to 
a  short  distance  from  .it,  and  built  themselves  a  small  fortress,  which 
the  ata  finally  blockaded.  The  Christian  party  now  sent  for  aid  to 
Nukualofa,  and  having  enlisted  the  feelings  of  the  missionaries  and 
their  adherents  in  the  cause,  they  sent  a  message  for  King  George,  who 
again  came  with  a  large  force  from  Hapai  and  \  avao  to  their  assistance. 
On  liis  arrival,  a  long  conference  ensued,  in  which  the  ata  expressed 
himself  desirous  of  treating  for  peace,  and  proposed  that  a  conference 
should  take  place  in  his  fort. 

To  this  King  (Jeorge  assented,  and  proceeded  to  the  small  Christian 
fortress  in  the  vicinity  of  Hiliifo,  where  it  is  said  he  was  met  by  a  de- 
serter from  Hiliifo,  who  told  him  that  the  only  purpose  of  inviting  him 
to  a  conference  there  was  to  assassinate  him  and  his  chiefs.  This  story 
was  said  to  have  been  confirmed  from  other  sources,  but  this  additional 
evidence  seemed  far  from  being  satisfactory.     King  George  immediately 
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resolved  to  invest  and  storm  the  fortress  of  Hihifo ;  and,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  diminishing  the  enemy's  strength,  liud  recourse  to  a  singular 
stratagem.  He  directed  all  of  his  men  who  liad  any  friends  or  acquaJDt- 
ances  in  Hihifo,  and  of  these  there  were  many,  to  advance  towards 
the  walls,  and  each  one  to  call  to  his  relation,  friend,  or  acquaintance 
within,  and  assure  him  of  safety  if  he  would  desert !  This  had  the 
desired  efiFect,  and  a  great  many  persons,  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
garrison,  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  joined  the  besiecers.  The  remain- 
der, being  weakened  and  disheartened,  surrendered.  Thus  the  diffi- 
culty ended  for  the  present,  the  rest  of  the  heathen  not ,  having  yei 
joined  in  the  affair,  although  it  was  said  they  were  fully  prepare*!  for 
hostilities.  King  George  now  re-embarked,  to  return  home  with  his 
"it^arriors,  sailing  for  Honga  Tonga  and  Honga  Hapai,  which  is  the 
route  taken  in  their  voyages  when  going  back  to  Vavao. 

The  following  account  of  the  resolution  he  took  there  was  derived 
from  King  George,  through  Mr.  Tucker,  and  clearly  proved  to  my 
mind  that  his  object  now  was  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  by  adding  to 
them  the  island  of  Tonga.  "  Hero  he  reflected  upon  the  subject  of  his 
departure,  and  the  defenseless  state  of  King  Josiah  or  Tubou ;  and  he 
was  so  forcibly  struck  with  his  danger,  and  that  of  the  missionaries, 
that  he  resolved  to  return,  and  remain  at  Nukualofa  until  the  heathen 
were  finally  subdued."  We,  in  consequence,  found  him  estabhslu-d, 
building  and  fortifying  a  town,  and  his  forces  daily  arriving  from  Y&ytxQ 
and  Hapai.  Indeed  his  whole  conduct  did  not  leave  us  any  room  to 
doubt  what  his  intentions  were,  and  that  the  missionaries  and  he  were 
mutually  serving  each  other's  cause. 

On  consultation,  Eliza  Anne  Tubou  was  selected  as  the  most  proper 
messenger  of  peace  that  could  be  sent,  and  the  only  one  indeed  who 
could  go  with  safety.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Faatu,  the  heathen  chitf 
of  Moa,  one  of  the  largest  heathen  fortresses ;  is  married  to  a  chief  of 
the  Christian  party.  She  is  a  fine,  intelligent-looking  woman,  with 
good  sense  and  much  good  feeling,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  arrange- 
ments. She  was  dispatched  with  a  written  proposal  for  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  to  retm*n  the  next  day.  She  is  called  the  sacred  daugh- 
ter j  and  goes  where  slie  likes  without  being  molested. 

After  the  council  was  over,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Tucker 
to  accompany  him  to  the  mission,  and  received  an  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Tucker,  who  gave  us  a  kind  welcome.  She  has  for  some  time  been  the 
principal  instructress  of  both  old  and  young  :  I  can  myself  vouch  for 
the  miexpectcd  proficiency  of  some  of  her  scholars  in  speaking  EngliA. 
To  her  and  her  husband  I  feel  much  indebted  for  their  answers  to  the 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  state  of  things  in  the  island — the  employ- 
ments and  character  of  the  natives,  their  wars,  mamiers,  and  customs. 
They  appeared  indefatigable  in  their  exertions  for  the  good  of  the 
natives. 

King  George,  or  Taufaahau,  was  building  his  town  just  without  the 
fortification  of  King  Josiah :  it  is  an  enclosure  of  four  hundred  \-arJs 
square ;  the  fence  consists  of  close  wicker-work,  made  of  the  small 
sugar-cane,  and  in  order  to  make  it  stronger,  several  thicknesses  are 
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put  together :  tliis  makes  a  more  effective  defense  than  ono  would  ima- 
gine ;  it  ia  about  ciglit  feet  high,  ami  trimmed  off  on  thejop,  and  irhen 
new  has  a  very  pretty  appcamiiLi.  The  permanency  and  airaiigomeat 
with  wlkich  the  town  is  laid  out,  makt  laufuihau's  uitentions  quite 
evident.  The  aveiiueb  croaa  the  squaii.  dn^^nully,  the  gates  being  at 
the  comcni,  and  in  tlie  centic  is  a  laigL  arcd,  left  fur  a  chapel. 

The  houaes  of  Kmg  JoHiah  s  or  labou  s  town  arc  mostly  within  the 
fortress;  this  is  a  high  mad  ^all  or  embankment,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  wicker-work  fence  ,  on  the  outside  of  tlic  wall  is  a  ditch,  twelve 
foot  wide  by  five  feet  deep  There  arc  three  principal  gateways,  which 
are  very  narrow  entrancei,  foimed  by  thick  cocoa-nut  poatfi,  set  firmly 
and  closely  in  the  ground,  nduutting  only  tno  persons  at  a  time ;  these 
entrances  are  about  fifteen  fn.t  long  andmoider  to  secure  them  against 
an  attack,  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  filled  up  with  cai-th ;  they 
have  hkewise  a  number  of  1  ullow  logs  buried  in  the  wall,  aud  set  ob- 
liiiuely,  serving  as  loop  holes,  through  which  they  may  have  a  cross- 
fire at  their  enemies  as  tliey  appioacli  These  loop-holes  can  only  bo 
used  for  muskets,  and  hate  been  introdnceil  smce  tiie  natives  began  to 
use  fire-arms,  or  since  the  timt.  of  Marmer,  for  ho  makes  no  mention 
of  them  in  describing  tlie  fortresses 

King  George's  house  la  near  by  it  was  originally  built  at  Hihifo, 
for  a  cTiapel ;  the  chief  of  th  it  place  gate  it  to  Taufaahau,  and  it  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  brouf,ht  to  >ukuilofa  in  canoes.  On  my 
visit  the  king  was  not  at  home,  but  Mr    1  uckcr  asked  me  to  walk  in. 


The  building  is  not  a  large  one ;  it  is  divided  into  three  apartments  by 
tapa  screens,  and  was  partly  furnished.  !  observed  many  decanters 
and  tumblers  on  a  shelf,  the  former  well-filled  to  appearance  with 
spirits  and  gin ;  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  actually  what  the 
contents  were.  Many  of  the  queen's  waiting-maids  were  present, 
arranging  the  house  previous  to  her  arrival ;  sno  was  hourly  expected 
from  Hapai,  aud  ia  reported  to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
group.  The  new  town  is  rapidly  proCTOssiiig ;  great  regularity  exists, 
and  everything  is  so  arranged  that  each  coiiipiiny  of  warriors  witli  their 
families  are  assigiie<l  a  particular  quarter  in  wliich  to  build ;  they  have 
come  prepared,  too,  for  the  purpose,  haiing  brought  many  parts  of  their 
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houBes  with  tlicm.  These  houpca  liave  a  temporary  appearance, 
although  they  are  very  comfortable ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
build  them  is  astooiahing :  the  enclosure,  and  ahout  fifty  houses,  were 
built  in  three  days ;  twelve  men  can  coinplotc  a  house  in  a  little  more 
Hied  a  day.  The  average  Bizc  of  the  houses  is  fifteen  by  twenty  feet, 
and  al>out  fifteen  feet  high  Under  tlic  ridge  pole ,  they  are  of  circular 
or  elhptical  form  The  furniture  of  the  n  kti\es  consists  of  their  imple- 
ments of  Kar,  a\a  bo^l,  a  chest  or  box  for  their  valuables,  and  a  set 
of  mats,  some  of  which  are  made  for  the  floors,  and  others  for  screens; 
the  latter  are  about  tito  feet  in  width  ami  are  seen  partly  surroundiDg 
them  when  sitting,  standing  on  tlicir  edges  which  are  supported  by 
BcroUs  at  each  end ,  they  are  pretty,  aome  of  them  being  much  oni»- 
mented 


They  have  great  quautities  of  tapa  cloth,  in  a  thm  sort  of  which  they 
use  to  roll  tliemselvea  at  night,  aa  a  sccunty  against  the  mosquitoes, 
with  which  their  island  abounds.  The  new  town  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  grove,  whicli  gives  it  perpetual  shade, 
whilst  it  is  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  cool  breeze. 

On  the  2Gth,  agreeably  to  my  eiigngement,  I  moved  the  ship  to  the 
island  of  Pangai-Moutu,  in  order  to  be  near  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
conference  between  the  two  belligerent  parties,  and  to  protect  both  from 
the  trcaclicry  they  seemed  mutually  to  fear.  Pangai-Moutu  is  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  Nukualofa,  and  is  now  considered  as  neutral 

found  ;  tlic  anchorage  is  a  good  and  safe  one.  Our  messenger,  Anne 
liza  Tubou,  returned,  and  gave  me  assurances  that  the  heathen  were 
willing  to  meet  in  conference;  that  they  desired  peace,  and  to  be  left 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  land  and  tlicir  gods,  and  did  not  wish 
to  interfere  or  have  anything  to  do  with  the  new  religion.  They  again 
askeil  me,  if  they  came,  would  I  protect  them  fully  "i  In  reply  to  this, 
I  sent  the  strongest  assurances  of  protection  to  them.  My  hopes,  how- 
ever,  of  producing  a  peace  and  reconciliation  among  tliem ,  began  to  de- 
cline ;  for  it  was  evident  that  King  George  aniT  his  advisers,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  Christian  party,  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  continiung 
the  war,  either  to  force  the  heatJien  to  become  Christians,  or  to  cany 
it  on  to  extermbiation,  which  the  number  of  their  warriors  made  them 
believe  they  had  the  power  to  effect. 

On  the  28th,  our  boat  returned  fiom  Moa,  brinpng  an  old  blind 
chief,  called  Muf&.     The  wife  of  Faatu  came  iu  place  of  her  husband, 
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accompanied  by  four  or  five  lesser  cliiefs,  who  had  been  deputed  to 
attend  the  council.  The  Avife  of  Faatu  is  a  large  tat  woman.  He 
himself  was  willing  to  attend,  but  his  chiefs  and  people  interfered  and 
prevented  him,  as  he  was  coming  to  the  boat,  fearing  lest  he  should  be 
detained  as  a  hostage ;  and  they  made  such  an  outcry  (according  to  the 
officer)  against  it,  that  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 

Mufii  IS  the  grandfather  of  Taufaahau,  and  was  supposed  would  have 
some  influence  with  him.  From  everything  we  saw,  we  became  satisfied 
that  the  heathen  were  desirous  .of  making  peace,  at  least  the  people  of 
Moa.  I  gave  orders  to  provide  them  with  everything  for  their  com- 
fort, giving  them  full  assurance  of  my  protection,  and  their  safe  return; 
and  finding  them  ill  at  ease  on  board  ship,  I  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched 
on  shore  for  their  accommodation,  and  had  them  supplied  with  rice  and 
molasses,  as  well  as  the  food  they  are  in  the  habit  of  eating,  consisting 
of  yams,  taro,  &c. 

One  can  readily  enter  hito  the  feelmgs  of  the  heathen,  who  are  in- 
habitants of  the  sacred  Tonga,  and  have  always  been  looked  up  to  by 
the  uihabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  who  were  obliged  to  carry 
thither  ofierings,  &c.,  to  tlie  gods,  as  superior  to  themselves,  when  they 
see  an  attempt  made  to  subjugate  them,  by  those  whom  they  have  al- 
ways looked  upon  with  coiitempt,  and  to  force  upon  them  a  new  religion, 
and  a  change  in  everything  they  have  hitherto  looked  upon  as  sacred. 
Such  feelings  are  enough  to  make  them  Avar  against  any  innovation  in. 
their  social  polity  and  Taws  ;  and  after  having  been  acknowledged  from 
time  immemorial  as  pre-eminent  throughout  tl^  whole  group,  including 
Wallis,  Hoorn,  Traitor's  and  Keppel's  Islands,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  found  the  active  enemies  of  religious  encroachments. 
Their  vexation  is  augmented  by  the  disappointment  they  experienced  in 
the  last  election  of  the  king  of  Tonga,  (Tui  Kanakabolo  ;)  Tubou,  al- 
though the  brother  of  his  predecessor,  was  chosen  by  them  in  preference 
to  Mumui,  the  son,  becaiuse  they  believed  him  to  be  favorable  to  their 
side,  and  opposed  to  the  Christian  party  ;  Mumui,  on  the  other  hand.  - 
was  brought  up  by  the  missionaries,  speaks  English  tolerably  well,  and 
is  the  missionaries'  principal  school  teacher.  Mr.  Tucker  informed 
me  that  Mumui  is  now  considered  as  the  son  of  Tubou,  and  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  succession,  for  which  both  Faatu  and  Taufaahau,  are  like- 
wise candidates,  on  the  death  of  Tubou. 

The  singular  custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  Tonga,  that  none  of  the 
royal  family  ever  receive  a  title  of  office  ;  for  by  so  doing,  I  was  told, 
they  would  A-irtually  renounce  their  right  to  the  kingdom.  The  Tui 
Kanakabolo  has  the  power  of  rescinding  titles.  In  one  view,  the  gov- 
ernment may  be  considered  a  kind  of  family  compact,  for  the  persona 
holding  titles  and  offices  address  one  another  by  the  names  of  father, 
son,  uncle,  an<l  grandfather,  without  reference  Avhatever  to  their  real 
degree  of  relationship. 

The  titles  generally  consist  of  the  name  of  the  district  over  which  the 
chief  rules,  and  of  which  they  receive  the  revenues,  with  ''  tui,"  a  word 
synonymous  with  lord,  before  it.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the 
case,  for  there  are  others  who  have  distinct  titles,  as  Lavaka,  the  king 
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of  Bea,  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Christians,  and  who  is  de- 
termined to  die  rather  than  submit  to  them ;  and  Ata,  Takafauna,  and 
Vaea,  the  great  chief  of  Houma.  The  latter  was  deposed  a  short  time 
since,  yet  still  retains  his  title  among  the  heathen. 

Shadrach,  or  Moimui,  as  he  is  also  called,  is  a  good  sample  of  the 
Tongese.  I  saw  him  at  Mr.  Tucker's,  where  he  was  intixKluced  to 
me ;  and  I  must  confess  myself  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  him  address 
me  in  tolerably  good  English,  asking  me  the  news,  and  what  occur- 
rences had  taken  place  in  Europe.  It  appeared  ridiculous  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  a  half-naked  savage  upon  such  subjects ;  but  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  he  seemed  quite  familiar  wifii  some  of  the  events  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  is  one  of 
the  missionaries'  most  zealous  converts,  and  I  believe  to  Mrs.  Tucker 
is  due  the  credit  of  teaching  him ;  he  has,  I  understood,  sole  charge  of 
their  large  school  of  three  hundred  scholars,  and  it,  in  order  and  regu- 
larity, equals,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  any  in  our  own  country,  ftfis. 
Tucker  tliinks  this  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  being  a  high  diief, 
whom  they  are  brought  up  to  have  a  ereat  respect  for.  Mumui's  coun- 
tenance shows  much  intelligence,  but  his  figure  is  rather  out  of  propor- 
tion :  his  age  is  imder  thirty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  M ufa,  the 
old  blind  chief,  and  his  companion,  had  decamped,  without  giving  any 
notice  of  their  intention,  and  after  eating  their  fill  of  the  good  things  set 
before  them,  besides  carrying  off  the  remains  of  their  feast.  This 
movement,  I  afterwards  learned,  was  owing  to  their  having  received  in- 
telligence of  the  people  of  Bea  having  made  another  attack  upon  the 
yam-grounds  of  the  Christians,  and  carried  off  a  large  quantity ;  and 
they  were  fearful  lest  some  retaliatory  measures  should  be  taken  to  in- 
tercept them. 

This  day  the  kings  visited  me,  with  a  number  of  their  chiefs  and 
people  in  a  large  canoe,  and  made  a  fine  appearance  on  approaching  the 
ship  ;  it  was  the  largest  we  saw  during  the  voyage ;  it  was  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  of  the  double  kind,  which  consists  of  two  canoes  of 
different  size  joined  together  by  a  deck  thrown  across  them  both ;  on 
this  deck  a  small  house  is  constructed,  which  serves  for  a  cabin  to  keep 
off  the  weather ;  above  the  house  was  a  small  platform,  eight  feet  square, 
with  a  railing  on  each  side ;  the  mast,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  long, 
is  supported  by  guys,  having  a  long  yard  attached  to  it,  with  its  mat- 
sail  of  huge  dimensions  furled. 

In  all  canoes,  both  double  and  single,  small  hatchways  are  left  at 
both  ends,  with  high  combings,  and  when  under  way,  a  man  is  always 
seen  in  each  bailmg  out  the  water.  Their  mode  of  propelling  the  canoe 
by  sculling  is  peculiar  to  the  Tongese  and  Feejees  ;  the  sculler,  instead 
of  using  the  oar  as  we  do,  stands  behind  it,  and  holds  it  perpeudicularly- 
The  oar  has  a  broad  blade,  and  is  ten  feet  in  length ;  the  sculler  thus 
ha,s  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  to  assist  his  strength  in  using  it :  it  is 
confined  in  a  hole  in  the  platform.  There  is  generally  one  of  these  oars 
at  each  end,  and  they  arc  enabled  to  propel  one  of  these  large  caooes 
between  two  and  three  miles  an  hour  by  means  of  them. 
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The  ToDgese  are  great  adepts  in  managing  their  canoes' when  under 
sail ;  and  they  sail  much  more  swiftly  on  a  wind  than  before  it.  As 
this  canoe  is  of  Feejee  origin,  I  shall  defer  describing  it  until  a  succeed- 
ingchapter. 

The  canoe  of  these  chiefs  was  seen  advancing  slowly  over  the  calm 
sea  by  the  efforts  of  its  scullers,  and  was  filled  with  men,  keeping  per- 
fect time  and  making  excellent  music. 

They  sing  any  words,  but  generally  such  as  are  applicable  to  the 
mission  of  business  or  pleasure  they  may  be  on ;  and  although  the  air 
and  bass  are  heard  most  distinctly,  the  four  parts  are  all  sung  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.  From  the  fact  that  the  tenors  and  basses  sing 
parts  of  a  bar,  alternating  with  each  other,  and  come  in  perfectly,  it 
would  seem  that  they  cultivate  music  in  their  own  rude  way,  producing 
a  wild  but  agreeable  effect.     To  this  the  scullers  keep  time. 

This  music  has  a  ^eat  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Samoan  Group, 
and  it  is  the  custom  m  both  to  sing  it  while  at  work.  It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  it  is  native,  for  the  Tongese  never  had  foreign  music 
of  any  kind  taught  them.  The  missionaries  themselves  do  not  sing, 
and  declared  they  were  not  able  to  tell  Old  Hundred  from  Grod  save  the 
King,  if  the  same  words  were  adapted  to  both !  The  females  of  this 
island,  generally,  have  very  musical  voices,  whose  pitch  is  the  same  as 
that  of  European  women  ;  the  voices  of  the  men  are  a  full  octave  below, 
round  and  full ;  all  are  very  apt  in  learning  a  tune,  Mr.  Drayton  re- 
marks that  he  did  not  hear  a  single  strain  in  the  minor  mood  in  singin^^ 
nor  even  in  their  natural  sounds  in  speaking.  Music  might  be  culti- 
vated among  this  people  with  great  success,  from  the  evident  delight 
they  take  in  musical  sounds,  and  their  strong  desire  to  learn  ;  but  they 
could  with  difliculty  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing,  for  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  fear  of  the  missionaries,  or  the  order  of  the  king,  prevent- 
ed it. 

Finding  me  engaged  on  the  island  of  Pangai-Moutu,  at  the  observa- 
tory, the  natives  passed  to  the  shore.  I  received  them  in  my  tent,  and 
the  first  words  spoken  were  to  inform  me  that  they  had  come  to  the 
conference  ;  and  they  asked  where  their  adversaries  were.  Being  well 
aware  that  they  had  avoided  coming  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  out 
to  make  battle,  instead  of  coming  as  appointed  to  the  meeting,  and  thai  -^ 
they  knew  the  chiefs  of  Moa  had  returned,  I  took  care  to  let  them  know 
that  I  was  not  to  bo  imposed  upon  by  such  a  trick.  When  they  saw 
they  could  not  deceive  me,  they  seemed  disposed  to  laug;h  it  off;  but 
finding  that  their  chiefs  and  warriors  (upwards  of  one  hundred)  were  all 
armed,  I  took  care  to  retort  upon  them  for  their  want  of  confidence,  and 
to  tell  them  how  unlike  it  was  to  their  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
that  they  must  show  a  proper  disposition,  before  the  white  people  would 
give  them  any  credit  for  being  Christians.  I  then  took  the  two  kings 
with  me  on  board  the  ship,  leaving  their  canoe  to  follow.  Shortly  after 
we  had  embarked.  King  GJeorge's  followers,  findmg  a  canoe  on  the  beach 
owned  by  three  natives  of  Rotuma,  who  reside  at  Moa,  stole  the  pad- 
dles out  of  it,  turned  it  over,  and  set  it  adrift.  On  making  it  known  to 
King  George,  however,  he  promised  recompense,  but  would  not  punish 
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or  seek  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  I  felt  provoked  that 
the  king  should  not  have  had  more  control  over  them.  He  in  truth 
seems  to  exercise  very  little  power  over  his  people.  The  kings  were 
shown  over  the  ship,  and  several  guns  were  fired,  Avhich  they  pretended 
to  wonder  at  very  much. 

They  remained  on  board  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  took  lunch  with  me. 
I  was  much  amused  with  their  conduct ;  they  ate  heartily  of  every- 
thing on  the  table,  and  finally  crammed  themselves  with  almonds  and 
raisins,  with  a  most  unkingly  appetite.  They  then  requested  leave  to 
take  some  to  their  wives,  which  they  tied  up  in  the  corner  of  their  tapas. 
Before  they  left  the  ship,  I  presented  King  George  (in  the  name  of  the 
gjMremment)  with  a  handsome  fowling-piece,  and  King  Josiah  with  a  red 
silk  umbrella,  which  highly  delighted  him.  Their  majesties  were  both 
naked,  except  the  tapa  wound  around  their  waists ;  and  it  was  a  curious 
sight  to  ^ee  them  endeavoring  to  imitate  us  in  the  use  of  knives  and 
forks.  They  left  the  ship  highly  delighted  with  their  presents  and  visit, 
embarked  in  their  canoe,  and  procee<led  to  Nukualofa,  all  joinuig  again 
in  the  same  chorus.  The  canoe  was  nearly  level  with  the  water,  and 
appeared  like  a  floating  mass  of  human  beings. 

Thus  ended  my  hopes  of  effecting  the  desired  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties.  The  heathen  are  represented  by  the  Christian  party 
and  missionaries  as  a  set  of  cruel  savages,  great  liars,  treacherous,  and 
evil -disposed ;  and  this  character  seems  to  be  given  to  them  or^ly  because 
they  will  not  listen  to  the  preaching ;  and  it  is  alleged  they  nmst  there- 
fore be  treated  with  severity,  and  compelled  to  yield.  Under  these  feel- 
ings it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  produce  a  reconciliation  ;  and  had  I  been 
aware  of  them,  I  shoukf  not  have  attempted  the  task.  I  must  here 
record,  that  in  all  that  met  our  observations,  the  impression  was,  that 
the  heathen  were  well-disposed  and  kind,  and  were  desirous  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulties. 

Several  of  the  officers  visited  Moa.  In  order  to  reach  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  in  boats  through  a  large  sliallow  lagoon,  and  it  must  be 
crossed  nearly  at  high  water,  or  the  channel  will  be  found  very  tortu- 
ous. The  town  or  village  is  situated  a  Httle  above  the  general  level ;  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  which  has  little  depth,  as  the  coral  rock  is 
soon  reached,  and  is  not  cut  into.  The  intrenchment  is  composed  of 
earth  and  logs,  over  which  is  a  wicker  fence,  like  that  of  Nukualofa ;  at 
the  gates  the  ditch  is  interrupted,  so  as  to  form  entrance's,  which  are 
narrow  and  low.  On  the  inside  a  guanl-house  with  a  sentinel  was 
found ;  Avithin  the  intrenchment  was  a  high  and  well-built  fence,  and 
inside  again  were  separate  enclosures.  They  were  led  to  tlie  house  of 
Faatu,  the  principal  chief,  who  treated  them  with  civility  and  kindness ; 
Ihcy  found  him  to  possess  both  dignity  and  politeness.  In  his  house 
were  several  Tonga  drums,  which  were  offered  as  seats.  The  natives 
were  in  great  numbers,  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  A  brisk  trade  was  car- 
ried on  for  the  supplies  we  needed  ;  and  although  Faatu  took  no  active 
part,  yet  the  whole  was  evidently  under  his  supervision. 

The  following  outline  of  the  belief  of  the  heathen  belonging  to 
this  group  of  islands  will  be  found  interesting.     They  worship  many 
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gods,  who  are  believed  to  possess  unlimited  power  over  them,  and  are 
called  the  gods  of  Bulotu  or  Atua  faka  Bulotu,  whom  they  believe 
immortal ;  some  of  these  gods  are  of  this  world,  and  are  called  Atua. 

They  believe  that  all  evil  is  inflicted  by  certain  gods,  called  Atua 
Banuu ;  that  the  spirits  of  all  chiefs  go  to.  Bulotu  ;  but  that  those  of 
poor  people  remain  in  this  world,  to  teed  upon  ants  and  lizards ;  that 
the  island  of  Bulotu  is  not  distant,  although  they  do  not  attempt  to  fix 
its  locality ;  that  both  goils  and  goddesses  have  visited  Tonga  within 
thirty  years  past,  when  they  drank  ava  in  their  temples,  and  were  mar- 
ried to  Tonga  chiefs ;  that  the  higher  gods,  or  those  of  Bulotu,  do  not 
consider  lying,  theft,  adultery,  murder,  &c.,  as  crimes,  but  as  tilings  of 
this  world,  which  are  left  for  the  inferior  gods  to  deal  with,  and  do  not 
conccni  their  more  elevated  naturies.  The  only  crime  against  the  higher 
gods  is  sacrilege,  committed  towards  their  temples,  or  an  improper  use 
of  the  offerings.  They  call  their  oldest  god  Maui,  and  say  that  he 
drew  the  world  or  islands  out  of  the  sea  with  a  hook  and  line  :  the  first 
he  drew  up  he  named  Ata,  which  is  referred  to  Pylstart ;  the  next  was 
Tonga,  with  all  its  OTOup  of  islands  ;  then  Lofanga  and  the  other  Hapai 
islands  ;  and  last,  the  Vavao  Group.  After  he  had  finished  his  work, 
he  came  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Tonga.  In  those  days  the  sky  was 
so  near  the  earth  that  men  were  obliged  to  crawl.  One  day  Maui  is 
represented  as  having  met  an  old  woman  with  water  in  a  cocoa-nut 
shell,  of  whom  he  begged  some  drink,  wliich  she  refused  until  he  pro- 
mised to  send  the  sky  up  hi^h,  which  he  did,  by  pushing  it  up,  and 
there  it  has  remained  ever  since.  To  Maui  is  ascribed  the  origin  of 
that  most  useful  tree  called  toa,  the  iron-wood  (Casuarina),  which  in 
time  reached  the  sky,  and  enabled  the  god  called  Etumatubua  to  descend. 
Maui  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  called  Maui  Atalonga,  and  the  younger 
Kijikiji,  but  by  whom  is  not  known.  Kijikiji  obtained  some  fire  from 
the  earth,  and  taught  them  to  cook  their  food,  which  they  found  was 
good,  and  from  that  day  food  has  been  cooked,  wliich  before  was  eaten 
raw.  In  order  to  preserve  the  fire,  Kijikiji  commanded  it  to  go  into 
certain  trees,  whence  it  is  now  obtained  by  friction.  They  further  say 
that  during  the  time  old  Maui  was  on  the  earth,  the  only  light  was  like 
that  of  the  moon,  and  that  neither  day  nor  night  existed  ;  that  Maui  and 
his  two  sons  live  under  the  earth,  where  he  sleeps  most  of  his  time  ;  that 
when  he  turns  himself  over,  ho  produces  earthquakes,  which  they  call 
"  mofooeke."  Maui  is  not  now  worshipped  by  any  tribe,  nor  is  he  loved 
or  feared. 

Tangaloa,  their  second  god,  is  thought  to  be  nearly  as  old  as  Maui, 
and  equal  to  him  in  dignity.  He  resides  in  the  skies,  which  the  Ton- 
gese  believe  to  be  very  numerous.  Hikuleo  is  the  god  of  spirits,  and  is 
the  third  in  order  of  time ;  he  dwells  in  a  cave  in  the  island.  Bulotu  18 
most  remarkable  for  a  long  tail,  which  prevents  him  from  going  further 
from  the  cave  in  which  he  resides  than  its  length  will  admit  of.  In  this 
cave  he  has  feasts,  and  lives  with  his  wives,  by  whom  he  has  many  chil- 
dren ;  he  has  absolute  power  over  all,  and  all  are  forced  to  go  to  him ; 
he  is  a  being  without  love  or  goodness ;  to  him  the  spirits  of  the  chiefs 
and  mataboles  go,  becoming  his  servants,  and  are  forced  to  do  Ids  will, 
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and  to  serve  for  vhat  pnrpoBe  he  pleases ;  he  even  uses  lliein  to  mab 
fences  of,  or  aa  bars  to  his  gates ;  and  tbey  have  the  idea  that  his  how 
and  all  things  in  it  are  made  of  the  spirits  of  people,  -n-here  thej  en- 
tJnue  to  serve  without  end.  They  never  pray  to  Bulotu,  except  ¥tn 
some  sacriltgc  has  been  committed  to  the  offeriogs  tliey  make  him ;  loi 
OQ  this  occasion  they  always  make  a  human  eacnfice.  They  ib' 
invoke  him  when  the  Tui  Tonga  is  sick ;  and  it  depends  on  the  reigimi| 
Tni  Kanakabolo  whether  or  not  a  human  sacrifice  is  offered.  Nonete 
gods  are  ever  permitted  to  come  from  Bulotu.  This  god  ha«  his  tfm 
temple,  where  all  their  valuable  presents  to  the  gods  are  deposited.  1 
was  shown  hy  the  missionaries  some  large  whale's  teeth  that  were  piH- 
tily  carved,  whicli  had  been  found  in  the  temple  lately  destroyed  by  tbe 
Christian  party. 

We  saw  here  tliroo  natives  of  the  islwtd  of  Rotnina,  who  had  bea 
some  time  at  Tonga :  one  of  them  was  said  to  be  a  chief  of  high  rack; 
another,  an  old  man,  a  chief  also,  and  a  kind  of  Mentor  to  tlie  formn, 


who  spoke  a  little  English,  and  was  quite  blind,  having  become  to  met 
ho  had  left  Iiis  own  island.  The  old  man  seemed  to  feel  great  solicitndt 
about  his  eluirge,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  get  away  from  Tonga.  The 
reason  be  gave  me  for  this  desire  was,  "  there  was  too  much  fight  hew; 
it  would  be  bail  for  the  young  chief,  who  was  to  be  a  king.'*  He  toH 
me  also  there  bad  been  no  war  on  his  island  for  many  years.  It  is 
generally  known  by  the  whalers  and  others,  tbat  at  Rotuma  the  peorie 
arc  the  most  peaceable  of  any  of  these  Polynesian  islanders  ;  and  me 
ivli.ilprs  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  thither,  hccange  they  expe- 
ritnced  little  difficulty,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  being  moleetcd  bv  the 
natives.  He  mentioned  tliat  many  of  his  islanders  were  now  abroad  en 
board  of  whale-ships,  where  they  earned  good  wages,  and  afterwsris 
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returned  to  the  iBland  widi  some  property ;  lio  said  that  Rotuma  con- 
tained very  many  people.  Ho  who  was  designated  as  tlie  high  cliief, 
was  a  pleaaing,  handsome  young  man,  and  appeared  modest  and  gentle 
in  hia  deportment.  Some  thought  he  resemhied  in  physiognomy  our 
American  Indians,  but  I  did  not  myself  remark  it. 

The  natives  of  Ton«i,  in  habits,  customs,  looka,  and  general  appear- 
ance, are  so  like  the  Samoans,  that  we  were  greatly  struck  with  the 
resemblance;  indeed,  in  writing  of  Samoa,  I  mentioned  that  many 
things  have  been  derived  from  Tonga,  particularly  their  tapa  covoring 
from  the  waist  downwards,  called  siapo.  The  two  races  also  agree 
in  having  no  covering  for  the  head,  and  tiie  females  resemble  each 
other.  The  missionaries,  through  the  king's  ordinance,  have  caused 
the  females  to  clothe  themselvea  up  to  tlie  neck  with  the  pareu ;  but  this 
is  only  conformed  to  before  die  missionaries,  for  we  aa  frequently  saw 
it  worn  in  the  native  fashion. 


In  color  the  Tongese  are  a  little  lighter  than  the  Samoans,  and  the 
y^ig  children  are  almost  if  not  quite  white.  As  they  grow  up,  they 
are  left,  both  males  and  females,  to  nm  about  in  a  state  of  nature,  with 
their  hair  cropped  close,  except  a  small  curly  lock  over  each  ear.  Tliig 
is  a  practice  which  has  before  been  spoken  of,  as  prevalent  among  the 
Samoans.  Indeed,  the  similarity  between  the  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  two  groups  is  such,  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for  each 
other.  A  larger  proportion  of  fine-looking  people  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
in  any  portion  of  the  globe ;  they  are  a  shade  lighter  than  any  of  tho 
other  islanders ;  their  countenances  arc  generally  of  the  European  cast ; 
they  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  their  museles  are  well  developed.  We 
had  an  opportimity  of  contrasting  their  physical  characters  with  tliose 
of  several  other  natives,  ami  particularly  with  a  native  of  Erromngo. 
The  features  of  the  latter  were  more  nearly  allied  to  those  of  the  negro 
.than any  we  had  yet  seen.  Hia  hwr  was  woolly,  liis  face  prominent, 
and  his  lips  thick.     His  nosc,  however,  was  not  remarkably  broad ; 
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his  eyes  were  small,  deeply  sunk,  and  had  a  lively  expression;  lii 
countenance  was  pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  Ms  cheeks  t^;  his 
limbs  were  slender,  and  the  calf  of  his  Teg  high.* 


Wo  also  found  some  of  the  Feeiee  islanders  here  ;  the  intorcomw 
between  Tonga  and  the  windward  islands  of  the  Feejee  Group  is  fre- 
quent. This  intercourse  is  Raid  to  be  the  cause  of  the  warlike  habits 
which  the  Tongese  have  acquired.  The  people  of  Feejee  appear  to  dis- 
advantage when  contrasted  with  those  of  Tonga ;  for  the  latter  bare 
much  larger  frames,  their  color  is  several  shades  lighter,  and  their  hair 
straight  and  fine,  while  that  of  the  Feejee  is  frizzled. 

The  women  of  the  Tonga  Group  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  per- 
sonal beauty. 

The  natives  of  Tonga  are  industrious  and  ingenious  ;  much  sttadi- 
ment  cxiata  between  husband  and  wife,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  thdr 
children.  Wc  were  surprised  at  their  numbers,  which  give  a  striking 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  to  tlic  scene,  when  they  are  see^n 
groups,  playing,  and  practising  many  kinds  of  jugglery.  W 

As  far  as  we  observed,  the  Tongcse  are  very  fond  of  amufiementf, 
and  smoking  tobacco  is  absolutely  a  passion  with  them ;  this  is  r^sed 
by  themselves  t  the  leaf  is  cut  up  very  fine,  and  then  rolled  within  s 
fine  pandanus-lcaf,  forming  a  cigar.  The  maimer  in  which  these  natives 
osc  tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  tlieir  social  customs,  tad 
shows  an  absence  of  all  selfishness  ;  it  u  the  same  as  at  ihe  Suaou 
Group,  where  the  person  who  lights  a  pipe  seldom  gets  more  than  two 
whiffs  of  its  contents,  as  it  is  immediately  pas8c<l  aroimd. 

As  a  people  they  may  be  termed  warlike ;  and  war-conncils,  makii^ 
speeches,  and  drinking  ava,  may  be  called  the  business  of  tlieir  lives. 
% 

*  ArooDgotherpecnliaritiesof  diisDativeof  Erromago,  it  wu  Htated  lij  the  low  vUte.. 
thnt  mtiteud  of  wmppiti^  himself  up  in  tnpa  at  night,  Lke  the  TonseM,  he  vw  in  tti 
habit  of  bmying  himself  in  the  HUid  id  ordw  to  avoid  the  muiquitoM. 
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The  women  are  said  to  be  virtuous ;  their  employments  are  to  make 
tapa,  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  and  do  the  house-work.  The  men  cultivate 
the  ground,  and  fish.  The  females  are  more  in  the  habit  of  using  lime- 
water  and  lime  on  their  hair  than  those  we  have  seen  elsewhere.  This 
application  turns  it  red,  but  its  chief  use  is  to  promote  cleanliness.  Of 
the  ingenuity  of  the  men  we  saw  many  proofs,  in  their  manufacture  of 
boxes,  baskets,  and  miniature  canoes. 

The  last  day  I  visited  Nakualofa,  Mr.  Tucker  was  kind  enough  to 
take  me  to  see  Tamahaa,  the  aunt  of  Tui  Tongift,  who  is  considered  of 
divine  origin,  for  which  reason  great  respect  and  honors  are  paid  her. 
It  is  said  that  she  has  ^at  influence  with  the  heathen,  although  being 
a  convert,  she  is  favorable  to  the  Christian  side.  As  a  token  of  the 
great  respect  with  which  she  is  regarded,  it  was  remarked  that  the 
natives  never  turn  the  back  upon  her  until  at  thirty  or  forty  feet  dis- 
tance, and  never  eat  in  her  presence.  She  is  old  enough  to  remember 
the  arrival  of  Cook  when  she  was  a  child.  We  found  her  sitting  in  her 
house,  with  a  child  who  could  just  walk,  (both  enclosed  in  a  rolled 
screen,  before  described,)  whom  she  was  feeding  with  cocoa-nut  pulp. 
We  shook  hands  and  sat  some  time  with  her,  making  many  inquiries 
about  the  former  persons  of  the  island,  which  the  entertaining  volumes 
of  Dr.  Martin,  relating  the  adventures  of  Mariner,  had  made  me  ac- 
quainted with.  She  seemed  to  know  Togi  Uummea,  the  name  by  which 
Mariner  was  known,  and  also  most  of  the  people  mentioned  in  Mariner's 
account. 

On  this  visit  to  the  missionaries,  I  found  Tubou  or  King  Josiah,  who 
had  been  sitting  for  his  picture,  and  had,  fallen,  fast  asleep.  Wishing 
to  get  some  information  from  him,  I  felt  desirous  of  waking  him  up,  and 
for  that  purpose  asked  him  some  questions  about  the  kingly  sport  of 
rat-hunting,  described  in  Mariner's  Ton^  Islands,  and  whether  he 
could  not  indulge  me  with  an  exhibition  3  a  hunt.  His  eyes  at  once 
brightened,  and  he  became  aroused  to  great  animation,  as  though  his 
former  feats  and  pleasure  in  this  sport  were  vividly  before  him.  He 
regretted  that  the  present  state  of  the  island,  and  the  all-engrossing  war, 
occupied  too  much  of  their  attention  to  allow  them  to  engage  in  any 
such  peaceful  occupation.  He  was  represented  to  be  a  great  sports- 
man, and  the  animation  with  which  he  spoke  gave  evident  proof  of  it. 
He  said  that  the  game  or  sport  was  now  seldom  practised ;  that  the 
rats  had  in  consequence  much  increased,  and  were  a  great  aimoyance  to 
the  cultivator — but  the  war  seemed  to  engross  all  the  powers  of  his  fee- 
ble mind.  He  told  me  that  the  heathen  in  all  had  fifteen  hundred 
warriors  ;  that  they  usually  made  war  by  attacking  the  tare  and  yam- 
grounds  ;  these  they  plunder  and  destroy,  which  ultimately  produces  a 
famine,  not  only  to  their  enemies  but  to  themselves.  He  seemed  to 
rejoice  that  the  heathen  had  made  the  first  attack,  as  they  would  there- 
by, according  to  iheir  belief,  be  conquered.  He  told  me  he  much 
desired  peace  and  quietness,  and  was  willing  to  do  anything  to  bring  it 
about ;  and  as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  I  believe  he  was  in 
earnest,  for  every  one  seemed  to  give  him  the  credit  of  being  an  imbe- 
cile, sleepy  fellow,  and  paid  him  uttle  or  no  respect. 

23 
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During  this  visit  I  also  saw  a  noted  Ft^jec  warrior^  who  had  beec 
absent  from  Tonga  many  years,  and  on  his  i  'turn  had  been  eafgiged  in 
these  wars  ;  he  was  described  as  a  very  wick  4  fellow,  and  if  00, 1  can 
only  say  that  his  looks  did  not  belie  him  :  a  Wc  rse  or  more  bmtal-Iook- 
ing  man  I  have  seldom  seen.  I  m[iderstood  that  his  arrival  had  been 
looked  for  with  much  impatience  by  the  heathen,  as  affording  them 
additional  strength  in  a  noted  leader ;  bat,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  h 
joined  himself  to  King  George,  and  desired  to  become  a  Christian;  he 
was  received  as  such,  and  was  now  fighting  against  the  heathen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  King  George  visited  the  ship,  be 
held  a  council,  in  which  he  addressed  his  chiefs  and  warriors  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigor ;  and  measures  were  taken  to 
prosecute  it  accordingly.  The  meeting  took  place  in  the  malai  oppo- 
site his  house,  while  he  sat  in  the  doorway  with  his  two  children,  with 
the  church-people  forming^  a  circle  around  him.  At  this  meeting  vis 
seen  the  noted  chief  and  Feejee  warrior  who  has  already  been  spkai 
of,  fully  armed,  in  the  background.  After  the  council  had  debated  and 
talked  over  the  subject  fully.  King  George  gave  some  commands,  which 
several  messen^rs  were  sent  to  execute,  and  the  council  was  dismissed 
in  a  truly  primitive  style  and  language :  ^^  Let  every  man  go  and  cwk 
his  yams." 

After  the  assemblage  was  dismissed,  the  king  and  chiefs  remained 
some  time  in  consultation.  In  this  council,  an  attack  upon  the  heathen 
towns  was  arranged.  The  next  morning,  smoke  was  seen  ascending 
from  some  of  the  heathen  villages,  and  word  was  brouefat  to  me  after- 
wards, that  King  George,  having  sallied  forth  with  eight  hundred  war- 
riors at  midnight,  had  burned  two  of  the  heathen  towns.  Although  he 
had  ordered  seven  hundred  more  warriors  to  follow  him  at  daylight,  he 
did  not  pursue  the  heathen,  who  fled  before  him.  On  his  return  in  the 
evening  he  held  an  ava  feast  in  honor  of  his  success  ;  at  this  meetingi 
Lavaka  and  Ata,  or  the  chiefs  who  held  these  titles,  were  formal^ 
degraded  from  their  oflSces  by  the  king — a  stroke  of  policy  that  is 
thought  will  have  much  influence  in  alienating  this  people,  as  it  has 
usually  had  that  efiect.  I,  however,  very  much  question  its  success  in 
the  present  instance,  when  the  parties  have  such  a  deadly  animositT 
towards  each  other  ;  for  the  very  authority  by  which  the  act  of  degra- 
dation is  performed,  has  abandoned  the  religion  by  which  the  act  was 
sanctioned. 

The  population  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  as  now  given  by  the  missioDa- 
ries,  is  18,600,  viz : 

Eooa 200 

Hapai 4,000 

Vavao 4,000 

KeppePs       •                 •        •        •        .  1,000 

Boscawen 1,800 

Tonga 8,000 

Total,         •        •        •        •      18,600 
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At  present  thentimber  on  Tonga  is  increased  by  about  one  thousand. 

About  four  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  natives  are  Christians,  of 
whom  two  thousand  five  hundred  are  church-members. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Tui  Kanakabolo,  or  Lord  of  Kanakabolo,  used  to 
extend  to  Uea  or  Wallis  Island,  and  several  of  the  smaller  islands  in 
the  neighborhood. 

This  group  of  islands  is  divided  into  three  missionary  stations,  viz : 

Tongataboo,  commenced  in      •        •        •        1829 
Hapai,  "  ...        1829 

Vavao,  "  .        .        .        1830 

The  missionaries  reside  at  each  of  these  stations.  ,  The  smaller  isl- 
ands are  under  the  care  of  native  teachers,  and  are  visited  occasionally 
by  the  missionaries  to  marry  and  baptize,  &c.  There  is  a  printing- 
press  established  at  Vavao,  which  has  been,  in  operation  since  1832. 
Many  of  the  women  can  sew,  and  a  great  number  of  the  natives  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  ;  a  few  of  them  have  been  taught  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  geography.  A  very  ffreat  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  me  morals  of  the  Christian  part  oi  the  community ; 
but  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  usages  is  so  strong, 
and  the  island  so  little  visited  by  civilized  nations,  that  thoy  have  not 
had  that  stimulus  to  improvement  which  others  have  derived  from  such 
advantages. 

The  Tongese  are  remarkable  for  their  feats  in  swimming,  and  are 
very  daring  when  sailing  their  canoes.  An  instance  was  told  me  that 
occurred  in  1839,  the  year  before  our  visit,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a' 
well-established  fact  in  this  group.  Two  canoes  left  Hapai  for  Vavao ; 
on  their  way,  the  wind  arose  and  blew  a  strong  gale  from  the  north 
directly  against  them ;  one  of  them  was  driven  back  and  landed  at  Ofa- 
lan^,  an  uninhabited  island  of  the  group,  occasionally  visited  by  the 
natives  for  nuts,  shells,  fish,  &c. ;  in  the  other  canoe,  as  they  were 
taking  in  sail,  a  man  fell  overboard,  and  the  wind  and  sea  being  strong 
and  mgh,  it  was  found  impossible  to  save  him  without  risking  the  lives 
of  all  on  board,  and  he  was  given  up ;  this  was  about  four  o'clock,  and 
the  canoe  was  just  in  si^ht  of  land.  The  man  accordingly  turned  his 
face  towards  Hapai,  and  resolved  to  reach  it  if  possible  ;  he  knew  the 
wind  was  north,  and  directed  his  course  by  feeling  the  wind  in  his  right 
and  left  ear,  intending  to  swim  before  it ;  he  continued  swimming,  and 
resting  by  floating  upon  the  water,  until  the  moon  rose ;  he  then  steered 
his  course  by  that  luminary,  and  thus  continued  until  morning,  when  he 
was  near  land,  and  almost  within  reach  of  the  coral  reef.  When  he 
had  thus  nearly  escaped  drowning,  he  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  the 
prey  of  a  huge  shark,  whose  jaws  he  avoided  by  reaching  the  coral 
shelf ;  he  then  landed  upon  the  island,  which  proved  to  be  Ofalan^ 
where  the  first  canoe  had  been  driven ;  the  crew  found  him  on  the  beaeh' 
senseless,  and  attended  to  him ;  he  soon  was  brought  to,  and  shortly 
afterwards  recovered  his  strength.  This  man's  name  is  Theophilus 
Tohu ;  he  is  a  native  of  Huano  on  the  island  of  Hapai.    The  canoe 
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from  which  he  was  lost  returned  to  Huano  before  Theophilus  did,  and 
when  he  reached  his  home,  he  found  hie  friends  had  passed  through  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  his  funeral. 

The  island  of  Tongataboo  is  of  coral  formation,  and  with  extensive 
coral  reefs  to  the  northward  pf  it ;  it  has  a  shallow  lagoon,  which  ex- 
tends about  ten  miles  into  the  interior.  The  soil  is  deeper  than  upon 
any  island  of  coral  formation  we  have  yet  visited  ;  it  is  nearly  a  dead 
level,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hillocks,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high  ; 
the  soil  is  a  rich  and  fertile  vegetable  mould,  and  it  is  not  composed  of 
sand,  as  in  the  other  coral  islfrnds.  The  vegetation,  probably  for  this 
reason,  does  not  altogether  resemble  that  found  on  thos6  islands.  The 
luxuriance  of  the  foliage  is  not  surpassed.  Some  few  specimens  of 
pumice  have  been  found  on  its  shores,  probably  drifted  there  from  the 
island  of  Tofooa,  which  is  said  to  have  an  active  volcano.  Tofooa  is 
the  highest  island  of  the  group,  and  next  in  height  is  Eooa.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  islands  of  Eooa  and  Tonga ; 
on  the  former  of  which  there  is  comparatively  little  vegetation. 

On  Tonga,  although  the  vegetation  equals  any  withm  the  tropics,  I 
was  struck  with  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  cultivation  of  the  isl- 
and ;  for,  BO  far  from  finding  it  a  perfect  garden,  exhibiting  the  great- 
est care  in  its  cultivation,  it  now  appeared  to  be  entirely  neglected. 
The  yam-erounds  are  more  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  in  conse- 

auence  of  flie  war,  there  was  no  safety  in  passing  beyond  the  limits  of 
lie  party  which  possessed  the  north  part  of  the  island,  or  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nukualofa. 

The  natives  cultivate  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  cocoa-nut, 
bread-fruit,  sugar-cane,  shaddock,  limes,  and  the  ti,  (Spondias  dulcis ;) 
the  pandanus  is  much  attended  to,  and  is  one  of  their  most  useful  trees, 
and  of  it  all  their  mats  are  made  ;  a  little  com  is  grown,  and  they  have 
the  papaw-apple,  (Papaya,)  and  water-melon.  The  missionaries  have 
introduced  the  sweet  orange  from  Tahiti.  I  presented  the  missionaries 
with  a  variety  of  both  fruit  and  vegetable  seeds. 

The  botany  of  this  island  resemoles  that  of  the  Samoan  Group.  A 
species  of  nutmeg  was  found  here,  differing  from  either  of  the  Samoan 
ones. 

The  climate  of  Tonga  is  humid  and  the  he^t  oppressive,  rising  fre- 
craently  to  98°  in  the  shade ;  much  rain  falls  ;  the  mean  temperature 
auring  our  stay  was  79.25°.  The  trade-winds  are  by  no  means  con- 
stant, and  westerly  winds  occasionally  blow  in  every  season,  which, 
from  their  variable  character,  have  obtained  the  name  with  the  natives 
of  "  foolish  winds." 

The  climate  cannot  be  considered  salubrious  ;  very  heavy  dews  fall 
at  night,  and  no  constitution  can  endure  frequent  exposure  at  this  time  ; 
the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  sudden  and  great,  and  the  nights 
are  often  so  chilly  as  to  make  blankets  necessary. 

Hurricanes  are  frequent  in  this  group,  scarcely  a  season  passing 
without  some  occurrence  of  the  kind :  the  months  of  February  and 
March  are  those  in  which  they  occur ;  but  they  have  also  taken  place 
in  November  and  December.    The  missionaries  as  yet  have  made  no 
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series  (St  observations,^  nor  kep^  any  kind  <>f  meteorological  diary ;  but 
in  answer  to  my  inquiries  I  obtained  thQ  information,  th4t  the  storms 
begin  at  the  northwest,  thence  veer  to  the  eastward,  and  end  in  south- 
east. The  wind  continues  to  increase  until  it  becomes  a  hurricane : 
houses  are  levelled,  and  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  vessels  are  driven 
oh  shore  ;  canoes  lost  or  driven  hundreds  of  miles  away  to  other  islands. 
In  these  storms  the  wind  is  frequently  observed  to  change  almost  imme- 
diately from  one  point  to  its  opposite ;  and  in  the  same  group  of  islands, 
trees  have  fallen,  daring  the  same  gale,  some  to  the  soiith  and  others  to  the 
north.  They  are  local  in  their  ^eqts,  and  fall  chiefly  upon  Hapai  and 
Vavao ;  if  the  fury  of  the  storm  be  felt  at  Vavao,' Tonga  generally  es- 
capes, and  vice  versa  ;  but  Hapai  is  more  or  less  the  sufferer  in  both 
cases,  situated  as  it  is  between  the  two  places.  A  very  severe  hurri- 
cane was  felt  at  Lefooka,  Hapai,  in  1834.  These  hurricanes  vary  in 
duration  from  eighteen  to  ^thirty-six  hours ;  after  a  destructive  one,  a 
famine  generally  ensues,  in  which  numbers  of  the  natives  die ;  it  de- 
jstroys  all  their  crops.  The  natives  give  the  name  to  those  which  are 
most  severe,  "  Afa  higa  faji,"  or  the  hurricane  that  throws  down  the 
banana  trees. 

Earthquakes  are  frequently  felt  here,  though  there  is  no  knowledge 
of  any.  destructive  effects  from  them. 

The  diseases  of  this. climate  are  influenza,  colds„  coughs,  and  consump- 
tions ;  glandular  swellings,  some  eruptive  complaints,  fevers,  and  some 
slight  irre^ar  intermittents  are  experienced  ;  but,  to  judge  from  the 
number  of  old  persons,  longevity  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
venereal  disease  has  not  made  the  same  devastation  here  as  elsewhere ; 
probably  because,  as  respects  morals  and  virtue,  these  natives  are  the 
opposite  to  those  of  Tahiti. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  our  observations  and  surveying  duties  being  com- 
pleted, the  instruments  were  embarked,  a^d  the  boats  hoisted  in.  A 
new  difficulty  now  arose ;  for  I  was  informed  that  the  native  pilots  had 
received  a  message  from  the  king,  forbidding  them  to  take  the  ships 
through  the  reefs ;  and  although  we  needed  meir  services  but  little,  yet 
I  thought  it  was  a  circumstance  that  required  seme  investigation.  I 
however  gave  orders  to  weigh  anchor ;  but,  while  in  the  act  of  doing  so, 
the  Porpoise  was  reported  as  in  sight ;  I  therefore  awaited  her  joining 
company. 

In  tne  afternoon  we  ran  down  to  the  anchorage,  off  Nakualofa. 
When  I  dispatched  an  officer  on  shore,  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the 
order  sent  llie  pilots,  word  was  immediately  returned,  on  the  part  of  the 
kings,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  the  business ;  and  they  disclaimed  any 
interference  with  them  at  all*  On  further  investigation,  the  report  was 
found  to  have  grown  out  of  the  jealousy  between  two  pilots,  Tahiti  Jim 
and  Isaac ;  the  former  being  uie  favorite  of  King  George,  whilst  the 
latter  was  attached  to  King  Josiah.  This  affair  being  settled,  and  hav-, 
in^  finished  my  orders  for  the  Peacock,  and  sent  them  to  the  mission- 
aries, we  hove  up  our  anchors,  and  made  sail.  Before  we  had  got  with- 
,  out  the  reef,  a  sail  was  descried,  which  proved  to  be  the  Peacock. 
After  passing  congratulations,  by  cheering,  I  made  signal  to  anchor^ 
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which  was  done.     We  were  now  once  more  together,  and  only  a  fev 
days  behind  the  time  allotted  for  reaching  the  Feejee  Group. 

The  Peacocl;,  as  we  iave  seen,  was  left  at  Sydney  to  complete  ber 
repairs ;  these  detained  her  until  the  30th  of  March,  for  it  was  found 
extremdy  difScult  to  obtain  mechanics ;  and  all  who  were  employed, 
except  two,  were  a  lazy  and  drunken  set;  they  all  belong  to  tbe 
^^  Trades  Union ;"  and  to  such  an  extreme  is  the  action  of  this  associa- 
tion carried,  that  they  invariably  support  the  most  worthless,  and  make 
common  cause  with  them.  Employers  are  completely  under  their  con- 
trol, and  there  is  no  manner  of  redms  for  idleness  or  bad  work.  If  the 
employer  complains,  they  all  leaye  work,  refusing  to  do  anything  more, 
and  soon  compel  him  to  re-engage  them  through  necessity. 

The  repairs  were  made,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Mossman's  Cove,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  harbor  of  Sydney,  one  of  the  many  natural  docks 
that  nature  has  provided  for  this  harbor.  The  ship  was  laid  acroimd, 
so  as  to  expose  her  whole  forefoot,  during  the  ebb  tide.  The  damage 
which  she  had  sustained  has  been  before  spoken  of;  the  stem  was  liter- 
ally worn  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  wood-ends.  The  repairs 
were  finished  by  the  end  of  March. 

Although  they  were  removed  some  distance  from  Sydney  and  its  vik 
gro^-sho[)s,  despite  the  utmost  caution  to  prevent  the  crew  from  pro- 
cunn^  spirits,  it  was  found  that  a  plan  had  been  formed  to  supply  them 
with  it.  In  a  hut  near  by,  lived  an  Irishman,  familiarly  called  Paddy, 
who  acted  as  a  kind  of  sutler,  in  supplymg  the  messes  of  the  officers 
and  men  with  fresh  bread  and  milk,  and  also  doing  the  washing.  After 
a  few  days  it  was  discovered  that  the  men  were  obtaining  some  exin 
allowance  of  spirits,  and  suspicion  naturally  enough  fell  on  Paddy  is 
the  cause  of  this  irregularity,  and  its  consequent  disturbances.  Orders 
were  therefore  given  to  search  him,  on  his  next  visit  to  the  ship ;  this 
fully  confirmed  the  suspicion,  and  his  presence  on  board  was  at  once  in- 
terdicted. 

Paddy  had  no  idea  of  being  thus  defeated  in  reaping  his  harvest  fir(MD 
the  ship's  company ;  he  therefore  enlisted  in  his  service  a  man,  if  pofi- 
sible,  of  a  worse  character  than  himself,  whom  he  kept  constantly  sup- 
plied with  rum,  brandy,  and  gin  from  Sydney,  and  made  it  known  to 
the  crew  that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  his  former  customers.  The  men 
soon  managed,  under  various  pretexts,  to  visit  his  hut,  and  supply 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  clothing,  or  some  other  equivalent. 
This  new  arrangement  succeeded  for  a  time,  but  was  at  length  detected, 
and  the  nuisance  wholly  stopped  ;  steps  were  also  taken  for  the  punish- 
mll^t  of  the  offenders,  by  making  a  complaint  against  them,  which 
caused  the  apprehension  of  Paddy  and  his  partner,  and  he  was  required 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £30,  or  be  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

Paddy  was  not  the  only  annoyance  they  had  to  encounter.  Another 
was  the  poisonous  snakes  that  infest  the  secluded  nooks  of  Mossman's 
Bay,  numbers  of  which  were  daily  seen  near  the  ship  ;  anK>ng  them  vas 
one  resembling  the  diamond-snake,  of  a  liffht  silvery  color,  about  eigh- 
teen inches  in  len^h,  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger  ;  these  are  very 
numerous,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  coming  m  contact  with  them, 
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for  their  bite  has  often  proved  fatal.  Instances  are  known  in  Sydney 
of  persons  who  have  been  bitton,  and  have  died  in  a  few  hoars.  An 
eminent  physician  q{  Sydney,  on  being  asked  the  treatment  in  case  of  a 
bite,  replied  :  ^^  to  bandage  the  affected  part  as  soon  as  possible,  CTit  it 
out,  and  as  soon  as  preparations  can  be  made,  amputate  the  Umb  !" 
These  venomous  snakes  frequently  crawl  into  house*  near  the  woods, 
and  persons  have  been  bitten  whilst  sitting  at  their  doors  in  the  evening. 
A  lady,  living  on  the  north  shore,  near  the  residence  of  the  American 
consul,  was  sitting  playing  on  the  piano,  when  hearing  some  rustling 
noise,  suddenly  looked  around,  and  discovered  a  diamond-snake  only  a 
short  distance  from  her ;  she  screaxnSd  aloud,  and  jumped  on  the  music- 
stool  ;  a  servant  soon  came  to  the  reacue,  and  killed  the  intruder.  In* 
stances  occur  repeatedly  of  these  snakes  infesting  thd  houses,  and  so 
common  are  they,  that  if  a  person  is  stung,  it  is  at  once  supposed  to  be 
by  a  snake.  The  effects  of  the  bite,  if  not  fatal,  are  said  to  produce 
partial  blindness. 

On  the  80th  of  March  they  left  Sydney,,  and  passed  the  Heads 
of  Port  Jackson  on  the  same  afternoon.  The  island  of  Eooa  was  made 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  they  passed  through  the 
r0!efs  and  joined  the  squadron.  ^      - 

The  present  Kin^  Josiah  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Mumui,  who  was. 
reining  in  Cook's  time.  Three  of  King  Josiah's  brothers  have  prece- 
ded him  as  rulers  of  Tonga :  these  were  Tugo  Aho,  Tubou  Toa,  and 
Tubou  Maloki.  The  first  reigiied  but  a  short  time,  being  put  to  death 
by  Tubou  Ninha,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Finau.  Tubou  Ninha 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  Tubou  Toa,  who  reigned  over  the  Hapai 
Islands,  Tubou  Maloki  receiving  the  title  of  King  of  Tonga,  or  ratner 
Tui  Kanakabolo,  or  Lord  of  Kanakabolo,  while  that  of  Vavao  was 
governed  by  the  younger  Finau,  adopted  son  of  Finau  Ulukalalu. 
This  was  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  Mariner's,  or  Togi 
Uummea's  visit.  A  few  monthis  after  his  departure,  Finau  died  a  natu- 
ral death,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Finau  Feejee,  having  Toa 
Omoo  to  assist  him.  Finau  Feejee  was  murdered  by  Hala  Apiapia, 
who  succeeded  him ;  but  his  ambition  of  obtaining  Kingly  power  was 
not  long  satisfied,  before  he  was  put  to  death  by  Paunga,  a  high  chief. 
The  son  of  Finau  Ulukalaln;  named  Tuabiji,  succeeded,  but  died  within 
a  few  years,  and  did  not  bear  a  good  character.  His  dominions  were 
immediately  seized  upon  by  Tau^ahau,  the  present  King  George,  then 
king  of  Hapai,  the  son  of  Tubou  Toa,  and  grandson  of  Mumui ;  and 
there  is  now  a  prospect  of  his  becoming  king  of  the  whole  group.  The 
Tui  Kanakabolo,  Tubou  Maloki-,  was  succieeded  by  the  present  King 
Josiah,  or  Tubou.  Before  the  death  of  Tubou  Maloki,  his  power  haa 
become  very  limited,  Ton^  itself  being  distracted  by  many  civil  broils ; 
neither  has  his  successor.  King  Josiah,  more  energy.  His  domain  may 
now  be  said  to  be  circumscribed  to  the  town  of  Nukualofa ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  Taufaahau,  he  would  in  all  probability 
ere  now  have  been  driven  from  his  kingdom.  The  son  of  Tubou  Maloki, 
Mumui,  before  spoken  of,  is  most  thought  of  as  his  successor,  though 
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against  such  a  powerful  competitor  as  King  Grcorge  he  does  not  stani 
much  chance* 

Since  leaving  the  island,  in  the  month  of  August,  whilst  employed 
in  the  ueighbormg  group,  (the  Feejee,)  we  learned  that  the  war  in  Toiigft 
had  terminated  yery  differently  from  what  had  been  anticipated — ^in  ue 
complete  rout  of  the  Christian  party,  King  Greorse  and  an  his  warriors 
being  compelled  to  fly  the  island.     On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Croker, 
of  H.  B.  MV  sloop  Favorite,  he  warmly  interested  himself  in  liie  advance- 
ment of  the  missionary  cause,  and  determined  to  engage  in  negotiaticoi 
with  the  heathen ;  but  finding  that  many  difficulties  impeded  his  plans, 
he  unfortunately  detenhii^ed  to  brine  matters  at  once  to  an  issue,  ai^ 
demanded  that  the  terms  he  dictated  should  be  acceded  to  by  the  hea- 
then within  a  few  hours.     To  enforce  his  demand,  he  landed  a  lai]ge 
part  of  his  crew,  with  officers,  and  proceeded  to  the  fortress  of  Bea; 
only  an  hour  was  ^ven  its  defenders  to  decide.     I  am  informed  that  it 
has  since  been  understood  that  if  a  longer  time  had  been  ^ranted,  thejr 
would  have  acceded  to  his. demand.     He  was  punctual  to  his  time,  and 
oh  the  chief's  refusing  to  surrender,  he  made  an  attack  npon  the  for- 
tress.    On  his  advancing  near  the  G^te,  he  with  many  or  his  officers 
and  men  were  shot  down ;  the  survivors  suffered  a  total  defeat,  and 
were  obliged  to  retreat  forthwith.     The  heathen  now  became  the  assaO- 
ant^  and  the  Christian  party,  together  with  the  missionaries,  were 
forced  to  embark,  and  afterwards  landed  at  Vavao  ;  King  George  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Nakualofa  was  invested  by  the  heathen.     Thus 
ended  this  religious  war,  and  T  cannot  but  believe  that  the  precipitate 
zei^  of  the  missionaries  was  the  cause  of  so  disastrous  a  result.     That 
the  heathen  were  much  disposed  to  make  peace,  I  am  well  assured ;  a 
Utile  patience  and  forbearance,  and  at  the  same  time  encooraginff  inter- 
course with  their  towns  and  setting  them  a  good  example,  would  have 
gradually  and  surely  brought  about  the  desired  results ;  while  to  force 
tnem  to  become  converts,  was  a  mode  of  proceeding  calculate  only  to 
excite  their  enmity  and  opposition. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Feejee  and  Tonga  islanders  has  been 
of  late  years  frequent ;  the  latter  are  more  ii^clined  to  leave  their  homes 
than  the  former,  and  when  a  Tongese  has  once  visited  the  Feejee  Group 
and  returns  safely,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  traveller.  In  Tonga  they 
consider  and  look  up  to  the  Feejee  islanders  as  more  polished,  and  their 
opinions  are  viewed  with  much  respect ;  this  one  not  only  observes  in 
ti^eir  conversation,  but  they  show  it  in  adopting  their  mamiere  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  attention  and  deference  they  pay  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  visited  or  belong  to  that  group  ;  from  them  they  obtain  their 
canoes,  and  have  learned  the  art  of  sailing  and  navi^ting  them ;  and 
from  the  situation  of  their  islands,  being  more  exposed  to  a  rough  ocean, 
they  are  probably  now  better  and  more  adventurous  navigators.  This 
intercourse  is  kept  up  more  particularly  with  the  eastern  islands  of  the 
Feejees  :  at  Lakemba  we  found  many  of  them  residing.  When  Cook 
visited  this  group,  little  was  known  of  the  Feejees.  Thirty  years  after- 
wards, during  ^e  time  Mariner  resided  on  the  Tonga  Islands,  the 
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intercourse  and  information  had  become  greater  and  more  accurate  ; 
and  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  we  heard  of  many  things  that  were  pass- 
ing in  that  group  as  familiar  topics",  and  we  found  among  them  mttay 
Tongeae  who  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  their  western  neighbors. 
The  prevailing  winda  are  in  favor  of  the  intercourse  on  the  side  of  the 
Tongese,  whidi  may  in  some  measure  account  for  it ;  and  the  favor 
with  which  Uicy  have  always  been  received,  and  the  flattering  accounts 
those  who  returned  have  given  of  tiieir  reception,  may  jn  some  measure 
account  for  the  desire  they  always  evince  t»  pay  the  Feejce  Group  a- 
visit.  In  a  very  few  years,  through  the  interooarBe  that  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  nusaionaries,  there  will  be  as  nnich  paafeing  to  and  fro 
between  them,  as  there  is  now  among  the  several  islands  of  either  group, 
which  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  advance  the  civilization  of  both. 

Previous  to  my  departure,  a  sailOr  by  the  name  of  Tom  Granby  de- 
sired to  have  a  passage  to  the  Feejeea,  and  although  I  entertained 
always  much  suspicion  of  the  vagabonds  who  frequent  the  different 
islands,  Tom's  countenance  was  so  very  prepossessing,  and  his  modesty 
as  to  his  capabilities  as  a  pilot  such  as  to  satisfy  mo  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  runaways  or  convicts  ;  he  was,  besides  as  he  informed  me, 
a  resident  of  the  island  of  Ovolau.  I  had  already  made  up  my  mind 
that  this  island  should  be  the  first  place  the  squadron  should  go  t^,  on 
account  of  its  central  position,  which,  if  the  harbor  preved  convenient) 
offered  the  best  point  whence  to  superintend  the  duties  and  to  fix  my 
observatory  at ;  Tom  waa  therefore  ttJcen  on  board,  and  remained  with 
08  during  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  Feejee  Group,  and  I  was  well 
satisfied  with  him ;  in  short,  he  did  not  belie  his  countenance. 
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At  daylight  on  the  4th  of  May,  1840,  the  squadron  got  under  wty 
from  the  harbor  of  Nukualofa,  and  passed  with  safety  through  the 
reefs.  At  meridian,  Honga  Tonga  and  Honga  Hapai  were  to  the  north 
of  us ;  these  are  both  high,  and  are  distant  from  Tonga  twenty-seyen 
miles. 

At  6  A.  M.  I  made  signal  to  the  Porpoise  to  part  company. 

On  the  7th  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  beautiful 
islands,  viz  :  Goro,  Vanua-levu,  and  Somu-somu  on  our  right ;  Nairai, 
Ambatiki,  and  Matuku  on  the  left ;  whilst  Ovolau,  Wakaia,  and  Mo- 
kimgai,  were  in  front ;  they  were  all  girt  by  white  encircling  reefs.  So 
beautiful  was  their  aspect,  that  I  could  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  the 
realizing  sense  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  they  were  tj^e  abode  of  a 
savage,  ferocious,  and  treacherous  race  of  cannibals. 

£ach  island  had  its  own  peculiar  be^ulg^,  but  the  eye  as^ell  as  mbd 
felt  more  satisfaction  in  resting  upon  Ovolau,  Tfhich,  as  we  approadied, 
had  more  of  the  appearance  of  civilization  about  it  than  Uie  otiiers ;  it 
is  also  the  highest,  most  broken,  and  most  picturesque^  We  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  harbor  of  Levuka  imtil  nine  o'clock  tlie  next 
morning. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  coral  harbors  is,  that  in  gaining 
them,  it  is  but  an  instant  from  the  time  the  sea  is  left  until  security  is 
found  equal  to  that  of  an  artificial  dock ;  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  harbor  of  Levuka.  The  shore  was  lined  with  natives,  watcfaii^ 
our  progress  with  their  usual  curiosity ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the 
shouts  of  applause  that  emanated  from  the  crowds  on  shore,  when  they 
witnessed  the  men,  dressed  all  in  white,  running  up  the  rjgging  to  fori 
the  sails. 

In  passing  to  the  anchorage,  we  saw  a  tiny  boat,  in  which  was  David 


Whippy,  one  of  the  principal  white  reBidents  here,  with'one  of  hia 
naked  children.  David  W.  has  been  eighteen  yeara  on  this  island,  and 
ia  the  principal  man  among  the  whites.  He  is  wnsidered  a  Maftoum 
Afflbau,  or  royal  measenger,  and  is  much  looked  up  to  by  the  chiefs. 
He  speaks  their  language  well ;  ia  a  prudent,  trustworthy  person,  and 
understands  the  character  of  the  natives  perfectly ;  his  worth  and  excel- 
lent oharwter  I  had  l(H)g  heard  of.  •  Ho  immeiufttolj  came  on  board  to 
wel«ime  us,  and  after  we  had  andiored,  he  brongjit  off  Tui  Levuka,  the 
chief  of  the  Levuka  town.    This  cUgnitary  was "»  Btout,  well-made  man^ 


strong  and  athletic,  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  scanty  mart), 
with  long  ends  of  white  tapa  hanging  down  before  and  behind,  and  a 
turban  of  white  fleecy'  tapa,  not  imlike  tissue-paper,  around  his  head, 
of  enormous  eize.  These  torbaiu  designate  ue  chiefs,  and  frequent- 
ly have  a  small  wrealii  of  flowers  over  them.  His  face  was  a  shining 
black,  having  been  painted  for  the  occasion ;  his  countenance  had  a 
good  expression,  and  he  seemed,  after  a  few  moments,  to  be  quite  at  his 
ease.  As  is  customary,  I  at  once  gave  him  a  present,  with  which  he 
was  well  satisfied,  clapping  his  hands  several  times,  which  is  their  mode 
of  expressing  thanks.  His  hair  was  crisped,  with  a  small  whalebone 
stick  or  needle,  twelve  or  fourteen  Inches  in  length,  stuck  into  it  on  one 
side.  He  was  very  desirous  of  doing  everything  for  me,  and  said  that 
any  ground  I  wished  to  occupy  was  at  the  service  of  the  oonntrymeu 
of  his  friend  Whippy. 

*He  has,  uiWB  oar  retain, bc«u  appointod  Tice-coDaul  for  the  F«ejee  Qtdhj^ 


Ovolau  is  the  piincipal  residence  of  tlio  wMte  men  iQ  the  groap,  It 
whose  general  deportment  and  good  conduct  I  must  bear  testimoBj ;  I 
met  witii  none  better  disposed  throughout  the  voyage  than  were  fnmd 
there. 

I  directed  the  chief,  Toi  Leruka,  to  aend  a  message  immediAtdj  to 
Ambau,  to  infomf  Kong  "^onoa  of  tay  arrival,  ajtd  desire  him  to  visitiiM. 
This  was  at  once  asenming  authority  over  lum,  and  after  the  &ahi(ii4f 
the  country ;  but  it  was  donbted  by  Mine  whether  he  would  come,  ai  k 
was  old,  ajid  a  powerful  chief. 

The  town  of  Lcvuka  contains  abont  forty  houses  ;  it  is  situated  <n 
the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Ovolau,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  valley,  nir- 
rounded  by  a  dense  grove  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  a  be 
stream  of  fresh  and  pure  water  running  through  it  to  the  beach  ;  hi^ 
broken,  volcanic  peaks  rise  to  the  west,  forming  the  background. 

The  frames  of  the  houses  are  built  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  ire 
filled  iu  with  reeds,  whilst  the  roof  is  covered  with  a  thatch  of  the  wild 
sugar 'Cane.  They  are  usually  oblong  in  shape,  and  from  twen^  to 
twenty -five  feet  in  length  by  fifteen  in  breadth. 


The  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  structure  is  HbJa  mbure,  or  sraiit- 
house,  which  is  built  on  a  raised  and  walled  mound  :  its  proportiims  i» 
exceedingly  uncouth,  being  nearly  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broad  at  its 
base,  and  forming  a  angular,  sharp-peaked  roof ;  the  piece  of  timber 
servine  for  the  ridge-pole  projects  three  or  four  feet  at  each  eud  is  cov- 
ered with  numbers  of  white  f^ells,  (Ovob  eypreea,)  and  haa  tiro  lou 
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poles  or  spears  crossing  it  at  right  angles.  At  the  termination  of  the 
thatching,  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses  are  about  a  foot  thick,  and  project 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  forming  eayes,  which  secure  them  from  the 
wet.  For  the  most  part  they  have  two  doors,  and  a  fireplace  in  the 
centre,  composed  of  a  few  stones.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  few  box- 
es, mats,  several  large  clay  jars,  and  many  drinking  vessels,  the  manu- 
facture of  pottery  being  extensively  carried  on  by  them.  The  sleeping- 
place  is  generally  screened  off,  ana  raised  about  a  foot  above  the  other 
part  of  the  floor. 

I  now  issued  an  order,  directing  officers  who  left  the  ship  for  any  pur- 
pose to  be  armed ;  being  well  satisfied  that  every  precaution  ought  to 
be  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  surprise  in  any  shape  ;  I  also  impressed 
upon  all  the  necessity  of  circumspection,  and  of  keeping  themselves  on 
their  guard,  which,  as  T  learned  irom  the  few  incidents  related  to  me  by 
Whippy  and  others^  was  highly  necessary. 

We  found  lying  at  anchor  a  tender  to  the  ship  Leonidas,  Captain 
Eagleston ;  she  was  in  charge  of  his  first  officer,  Mr.  Winn,  who  had 
been  about  trading  for  tortoise-shell  at  the  different  islands.  He  report- 
ed to  me  that  one  of  his  men  had  been  enticed  from  the  boat,  and  had 
been  murdered,  and  probably  eaten. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  atjialf  past  seven,  we  all  went  on  shore 
with  our  instruments,  and  set  off  for  the  peak  of  Andulong,  apparently 
but  a  short  hour's  walk.  Our  party  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  offi- 
cers and  the  naturalists,  all  intent  upon  their  different  branches  of  duty. 
Being  entirely  unused  to  so  fatiguing  &  climb,  some  gave  up,  and  were 
obliged  to  return ;  the  strongest  of  us  found  no  little  exertion  necessary 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  wliich  beset  our  path  ;  every  now  and  then 
a  perpendicular  rise  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  was  to  be  ascended,  then  a 
narrow  ridge  to  be  crossed,  and  again  a  descent  into  a  deep  ravine ;  the 
whole  was  clothed  with  vines  at  intervals,  and  the  walking  was  very 
precarious,  from  the  numbers  of  roots  and  sUppery  mud  we  encountered ; 
water  continually  bubbled  across  our  path  from  numerous  rills  that  were 
hurrying  headlone  down  the  ravines.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent  was 
sharp  and  steep,  naving  precipices  of  several  hundreds  of  feet  on  each 
side  of  us.  I  saw  our  native  guides  each  pull  h  leaf  when  they  came  to 
a  spot,  and  throw  it  down ;  on  inquiry,  Whippy  told  me  it  was  the  place 
where  a.  man  had  been  clubbed  :  this  was  considered  as  an  offering  of 
respect  to  him,  and,  if  not  performed,  they  have  a  notion  they  will  soon 
be  killed  themselves.  Judging  from  the  immber  of  places  in  which 
these  atonements  were  made,  many  victims  have  suffered  in  this  way. 
The  path  we  followed  over  the  mountain  was  the  high  road  to  the  inte- 
rior towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  have  the  character, 
among  the  cannibaji  population  of  the  coast,  of  being  very  savage.  Just 
before  noon,  wo  reach^  the  top  of  Andulong,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  meridian  altitude.  The  scene  that  now  presented  itself  was  truly 
beautiful ;  the  picturesque  valleyiB  of  the  island  of  Ovolau  lay  in  full 
view  beneath  us,  exhibitmg  here  and  there  spots  of  cultivated  ground, 
with  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit ;  the  towns  perched  upon  ap- 
parently inaccessible  spots,  overlooking  their  small  domains  5  the  sev- 
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eral  peaks  rismg  around,  all  cat  and  broken  in  the  most  grotesque  form, 
only  one  of  wmch,  that  of  Dille-ovolau,  overtopped  the  one  on  whidi 
we  were,  being  about  two  hundred  feet  higher  ;  around  us  in  the  dis- 
tance, we  had  the  various  islands  of  the  group,  and  the  fantastic  needl^ 
shaped  peaks  of  Vanua-levu  were  distinctly  seen,  although  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles.  The  detached  reefs  could  be  traced  for  miles,  by 
the  water  breaking  on  them,  until  they  were  lost  in  the  haze.  Ute 
squadron  lay  quietly  beneath  us,  and  every  danger  that  could  in  any  vit 
affect  the  safety  of  a  vessel  was  as  distinctly  marked  as  though  it  htd 
been  already  put  upon  our  charts.  The  results  of  the  different  mediodg 
used  gave  the  altitude  of  Andulong  two  thousand-  and  seventy  feet. 

The  descent  proved  more  toilsome  and  dangerous  than  the  ascent; 
the  slipperiness  of  the  path  frequently  brought  us  in  contact  with  shiip 
rocks.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  party  so  helpless  as  ours  appeared, 
in  comparison  with  the  natives  and  white  residents,  who  ran  over  the 
rooks  Uke  goats.  Darkness  overtook  us  before  we  reached  the  toini; 
many  of  the  natives,  however,  brought  torches  of  dried  cocoa-nut  leiTes 
to  light  us  on  our  way,  and  we  reacned  our  respective  ships  without  a^ 
cident,  though  much  fatigued. 

The  island  of  Ovolau  is  eight  miles  in  length,  north  and  south,  by  six 
in  breadth,  east  and  west ;  it  is  of  v#lcanic  formation,  and  its  rocks  ire 
composed  of  a  conglomerate  or  pudding-stone ;  it  is  high  and  mgffd 
throughout.  The  valleys  extend  only  a  short  distance  into  the  intenar, 
and  leave  but  Uttle  level  ground ;  they  are,  however,  exceedingly  fertHe, 
with  a  deep  and  rich  soil,  and  are  well  cultivated.  Its  harbors  are  aD 
formed  by  the  reefs ;  that  of  Levuka  is  safe,  and  is  easy  of  access. 

On  the  12th,  whilst  engaged  at  the  observatory,  the  canoe  of  Taoot, 
the  king  of  Ambau,  was  discovered  rounding  the  southern  point  of  tbe 
island  :  it  had  a  magnificent  appearance,  with  its  immense  sail  of  white 
mats ;  the  pennants  streaming  from  its  yard,  denoted  it  at  once  as  b^ 
longing  to  some  great  chief.  It  was  a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  magnit- 
cent  scenery  around,  and  advanced  rapidly  and  gracefully  along ;  it  wss 
a  single  canoe,  one  himdred  feet  in  length,  with  an  outrigger  of  larie 
size,  ornamented  with  a  great  number  (two  thousand  five  hiu^ed)  of  toe 
Cypraea  ovula  shells  ;  its  velocity  was  almost  inconceivable,  and  every 
one  was  struck  with  ^e  adroitness  with  which  it  was  managed  and  land- 
ed on  the  beach.* 

Tanoa  disembarked,  accompanied  by  his  attendants,  -who  are  gener- 
ally Tonga  men,  forty  of  whom  had  the  direction  and  sailing  of  his  ei- 
noe.  Shortly  after  landing,  he  was  met  by  Mr.  Vanderforo,  who  hid 
formerly  been  shipwrecked  here,  and  who  had  lived  under  his  protectioD 
for  ten  months.  The  meeting  was  a  curious  one  ;  the  old  chief  walked 
up  to  him,  and  stood  looking,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
without  noticing  him,  and  pretending  that  he  did  not  see  him ;  Mr.  Van- 
derfbrd  then  walked  up  to  him,  clapped  him  on  the  back,  and  called  hiD 

*  I  was  told  that  Tanoa  frequentlj  amuses  himself,  when  Bailine,  hy  nnminff  dom 
caD0C9,  leaving  those  who  belong  to  them  to  reooyer  their  canoe  and  properWtM  M 
waj  they  can. 
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by  name,  when  thej  both  began  laughing  heartily.  .  Mr.  Vanderford 

spoke  muoh  of  the  kindness  of  Tanoa  to  him  durmg  his  residence  timong 
the  people  of  Ambau  :  it  is  true  that  he  robbed  him  of  everything  but 
his  skin,  but  then  he  protected  him  from  the  attacks  of  others.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  large  double  canoe  arrived,  entirely  manned  by  Tonga 
people,  under  their  two  chiefs,  Lajika  and  Tubou  Totai,  who  were  both 
of  them,  with  about  five  hundred  of  their  followers,  paying  Tanoa  a  visit 
at  Ambau ;  they  were  the  sons  of  Tubou  Ninha,  and  nephews  of  the 
celebrated  Finau.  Tubou  Total  told  me  that  he  and  his  brothers  had 
been  residing  several  years  in  the  Feejees ;  that  they  were  employed 
building  canoes  on  some  of  the  eastern  island^,  and  that  it  generally  took 
them  seven  years  from  the  time  they  left  Tonga,  to  fimsh  them  and 
return. 

Tanoa  took  up  his  abode  in  the  mbure,  or  council-house,  which  is  the 
place  where  all  strangers  are  entertained.  Here  he  seated  himself,  with 
his  principal  attendants  about  him,  when  his  orator,  or  prime  minister, 
made  a  complimentary  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  a  clapping  of  hands 
took  place ;  to  this  oration  one  of  the  principal  townspeople  replied. 
This  is  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  the  ceremony  :  the  guest,  the  mo- 
ment he  arrives,  gives  a  condensed  account  of  all  his  doings  since  they 
last  saw  each  other,  ending  with  many  compliments ;  to  which  the  host 
repUes  in  equally  flattering  terms,  wishing  him  all  kinds  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  This  ceremony  being  over,  Tanoa  dispatched  David 
Whippy  on  board  to  inform  me  of  his  arrival,  when  I  immediately  sent 
Lieutenant  Carr  to  call  upon  him  and  inform  him  that  my  boat  would 
be  at  the  shore  in  the  morning  for  him.  Food  was  then  brought  by  the 
Levukians,  according  to  their  native  custom  :  it  consisted  of  two  large 
baskets  containing  each  a  roasted  pig,  yams,  taro,  bread-fruit,  &c., 
which  were  placed  before  the  company  ;  this  present  was  accompanied 
by  another  speech,  to  which  the  prime  minister  again  replied ;  then 
came  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  feast  ended  with  ava  drinking. 

On  the  following  morning,  when  the  boat  landed,  the  three  chiefs  were 
waiting  on  the  beach,  and  all  came  on  board,  the  large  canoe  following 
the  boat ;  everything  was  prepared  to  give  them  a  most  marked  recep- 
tion, excepting  the  salute.  Tanoa  was  the  first  to  mount  the  side  of 
the  ship,  where  I  was  ready  to  receive  him,  with  the  officers  at  the  gang- 
way. When  he  reached  the  deck,  he  was  evidently  much  astonished, 
particularly  when  he  saw  the  marines,  with  their  muskets,  presenting 
arms,  and  so  many  officers.  The  novel  sight,  to  him,  of  my  large  New- 
foundland dog,  Sydney,  who  did  not  altogether  like  the  sable  appear- 
anck  oif  his  majesty,  the  noise  of  the  drum  and  boatswain's  pipe,  com- 
bined to  cause  him  some  alarm,  and  he  evinced  a  disposition  to  retire, 
keeping  himself  close  to  the  ship's  side.  He  was,  after  the  fifishion  of 
his  group,  almost  naked,  having  a  small  maro  passed  around  his  loins, 
with  long  ends  to  it,  and  a  large  turban  of  tapa  cloth  in  folds  about  his 
head,  so  as  almost  to  hide  the  expression  of  his  countenance ;  his  face 
was  bedaubed  with  oil  and  ivory-black,  as  were  also  his  long  beard  and 
mustaches,  the  natural  hue  of  wnidi  I  understood  was  quite  gray.  From 
his  begrimed  look  he  has  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old  SnuiD^"  among 
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the  whites ;  he  is  about  slxty-fiye  years  old,  tall,  slender,  and  rather 
bent  by  age ;  on  his  breast,  hanging  from  his  neck,  he  wore  an  ornament 
made  of  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  ivory,  not  very  neatly  put 
together,  and  as  large  as  a  dinner-plate,  (called  diva  ndina ;)  on  his  arms 
ho  had  shell  armleta  (called  ygato)  made  of  the  trochus-shell,  by  grind- 
ing them  down  to  the  form  erf  rings  ;  his  coimtenance  was  indicative  of 
intelligence  and  shrewdness,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen  ;  his  mind  is  said 
to  be  quite  active  ;  he  is  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  of 
small  frame  ;  his  features  are  rather  inclined  to  the  European  mould, 
and  not  the  least  allied  to  the  negro ;  his  hair  is  crispy ;  he  speaks 
through  his  nose,  or  rather  as  if  he  had  lost  his  palate  ;  his  body  is, 
like  that  of  all  his  people,  remarkably  hairy.  After  presenting  him 
to  the  officers,  and  receiving  the  rest  of  his  suite,  J  led  him  to  the  after 
part  of  the  deck,  where  mats  were  laid  doA^n,  and  we  all  seated  ourselves 
to  hold  a  council ;  for  I  was  anxious  to  finish  first  the  business  for  which 
I  had  particularly  sought  the  interview ;  this  was  to  procure  the  adop- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  intercourse  with  foreign  vessels, 
similar  to  those  established  in  the  Samoan  Group  the  year  preceding. 
David  Whippy  became  my  interpreter,  but  Tanoa  had  too  much  dignity 
about  him  to  receive  the  interpretation  through  Whippy  alone,  although 
he  understood  all  that  he  said  perfectly,  for  Whippy  speaks  their  lan- 
guage well ;  but  he  had  his  "  speech-explaining  counsellor,'-  Malani- 
vanua  Vakanduna,  or  prime  minister,  who  was  a  remarkably  gowl-look- 
ine,  intelligent  man.  Wliippy  gave  his  name  sls  Korotumvavalu,  and 
said  that  he  had  great  influence  with  the  king.  It  was  amusing  to  sec 
their  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and  to  understand  that  Tanoa 's 
dignity  would  be  offended  by  holding  discourse  with  our  friend  Whippy 
as  interpreter ;  not,  however,  (as  it  was  explained  to  me  by  Tubou 
Totai,)  from  any  objection  he  had  to  W^hippy,  but  it  would  be  deroga- 
tory to  his  rank  and  station. 

On  the  production  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  Tanao  seemed  rather 
confused,  and  at  first  appeared  dull  and  stupid ;  this  I  imputed  to  his 
ava  drinking,  in  which  they  had  all  indulged  to  excess  the  night  before. 
He  did  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  object  of  them,  or  as  the  inter- 

Sreter  expressed  it,  ''  could  not  take  the  idea."  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
ered  at,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  was  the  first  act  of  the  kind  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  do.  Tubou  Totai  being  a  traveller  of  some 
note,  readily  understood  their  meaning,  and  through  his  explanations 
Tanoa  soon  comprehended  the  object,  and  listened  with  attention  (his 
whole  suite  sitting  around)  to  the  reading  of  them,  sentence  by  sentence  ; 
after  which  he  made  signs  of  understanding  them,  and  gave  his  approval 
and  consent  to  having  them  established,  and  the  next  day  signed  them, 
by  making  his  mark.  That  which  he  was  to  keep  I  had  rolled  up  and 
put  into  a  bright  round  tin  case,  which  he  seemed  to  regard  with  great 
pride. 

Although  I  did  not  anticipate  much  immediate  good  from  tliese  regu- 
lations, yet  I  was  well  satisfied  they  would  be  of  use  in  restraining  the 
natives.  I  talked  to  him  much,  through  the  interpreter,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  whites,  and  of  punishing  tliose  who  molest  and 
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take  from  them  their  goods  in  case  of  shipwreck.  He  listened  to  me 
very  patiently,  and  said,  "  he  had  always  done  so ;  that  my  advice  was 
very  good,  but  he  did  not  need  it ;  that  I  must  give  plenty  of  it  to  his 
son  Scru,  and  talk  hard  to  him  ;  that  he  would  in  a  short  time  be  king, 
and  ncodcd  it." 

W(^  now  proceeded  to  show  them  the  ship.  Tanoa  expressed  great 
astonishment  at  the  wheel,  and  the  mamier  of  steering  our  large  canoe 
or  man-of-war.  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  order  some  guns  to  be  fired 
with  ball8,  when  he  immediately  expressed  his  joy  at  it,  saying  that  he 
thought  I  was  offended  with  him,  from  my  not  firing  when  he  came  on 
board.  On  my  telling  liim  it  was  not  so,  but  that  he  must  consider  it 
more  honorable  to  him  to  fire  balls,  he  was  well  satisfied.  It'  was 
amusing  to  see  the  curiosity  excited  among  them  all,  when  they  under- 
stowl  the  large  guns  were  to  be  fired.  On  the  firing  taking  place,  they 
all  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  astonishment — ^followed  with  a 
cluck  of  the  tonmie  in  a  high  key,  putting  their  fingers  to  Uieir  month, 
and  patting  it  auer  the  fashion  of  children,  or  one  of  our  own  Indians 
in  giving  the  war-whoop.  Tanoa  would  not  at  first  look  at  the  ball  fly- 
ing along  and  throwmg  up  the  water.  When  the  second  was  fired,  he 
uttered  the  same  marks  of  surprise  as  the  rest ;  and  after  the  third,  he 
i)egged  that  no  more  should  be  fired,  as  he  was  amply  satisfied  with  the 
honor,  and  the  noise  almost  distracted  him.  As  they  went  about  the 
ship,  when  they  saw  anything  that  pleased  them,  they  would  say,  vi 
saka !  vi  naka !  In  expressing  their  satisfaction  for  many  tilings,  diey 
repeat  the  words  vi  naka !  several  times  very  quickly. 

Suitable  presents  were  now  distributed  to  Tanoa  and  suite.  These 
were  received  with  clapping  of  hands.  The  marines  were  put  through 
their  exercises,  marched  and  countermarched  to  the  music  of  tlie  drum 
and  fife,  which  delighted  them  extremely.  After  being  three  hours  on 
board,  hearing  that  the  provisions  for  the  feast  had  been  sent  ^  shore, 
they  desired  to  depart,  and  were  again  landed.  The  Tongese  sang  their 
boat-song  as  they  sculled  his  canoe,  but  this  custom^  accordmg^  to 
Whippy,  is  not  practised  by  the  Feejoes, 

I  have  scarcely  seen  a  finer-looking  set  of  men  than  composed  the 
suite  of  Tanoa.  There  was  a  CTcat  contrast  between  the  Tongese  and 
Feejees ;  the  Tongese  have  small  joints,  and  well-developed  and  rounded 
muscles,  while  the  Feejees'  limbs  are  large  and  muscular ;  the  latter  are 
Blender  in  body,  and  apparently  inured  to  hard  fare  and  living.  The 
difference  in  manner  was  ecjually  great :  in  the  Tongese  there  was  a 
native  grace  combine<l  with  fine  forms,  and  an  expression  and  carriage 
as  if  educated ;  whilst  there  was  an  air  of  power  and  independence  in 
the  Feejees  that  made  them  claim  attention.  They  at  once  strike  one 
as  peculiar,  and  unlike  the  Polynesian  natives,  having  a  great  deal  of 
activity  both  of  mind  and  body.  • 

After  the  king  g»:>t  on  shore,  they  had  much  talk  at  the  mbure-house, 
upon  all  they  had  seen,  and  among  other  things,  he  remarked,  "  that 
my  men  might  be  good  warriors,  but  they  walked  very  much  like  Mus- 
covy ducks,"  a  bird  of  whicli  they  have  numbers. 

Tanoa  sent  mo  word  he  would  like  to  come  jvnd  see  thuigs  without 
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ceremony,  to  which  I  readily  consented.  The  next  day  he  came  on 
board,  as  he  said,  to  look  and  see  for  himself;  he  stayed  some  hour?, 
Wlien  he  entered  the  cabin,  I  was  pouring  out  some  mercury  for  mj 
artificial  horizon,  of  which  I  gave  him  several  globules  in  his  hand.  Be 
complained  of  their  being  hot,  and  amused  himself  for  a  long  timo  in 
trying  to  pinch  them  up,  which  of  course  he  found  it  impossible  to  do, 
and  showed  some  vexation  on  being  foiled,  nipping  his  fingers  togetir: 
with  great  vehemence  to  catch  the  metal.  His  actions  resembled  tkw 
of  a  monkey ;  he  kept  looking  at  his  fingers,  and  seemed  astoni«hri 
that  they  were  not  wet,  and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  how  i: 
could  wet  a  button,  (which  I  silvered  for  him,)  and  not  his  fingers.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  regulations  he  had  signed.  He  desired  me. 
when  his  son  Seru  paid  me  a  visit,  to  talk  hard  to  him,  and  give  him 
plenty  of  good  advice,  for  he  was  a  young  man  and  frisky  ;  but  he  him- 
self was  old,  and  saw  things  tliat  were  good  and  bad. 

Ovolau  is  divided  into  four  districts,  viz  :  Levuka  on  the  east,  Fokam- 
bou  on  the  southwest,  Barita  on  the  southeast,  and  Vaki  Le>iika  on 
the  northwest ;  besides  these,  there  is  the  interior  or  mountainous  region, 
called  by  the  natives  Livoni.  Levuka  is  mbati  to  the  chiefs  of  Ambu; 
Fokambuu  and  Barita  are  ygcdi  to  the  same  power,  but  Vaki  Levnkftis 
ygali  to  Levuka,  whilst  the  mountainous  regions  are  independent  and 
predatory.  The  term  mbati  signifies  allies,  or  being  under  protectioo, 
tliougli  not  actually  subject  to  it.  Ygali  expresses  that  they  are  sub- 
jects, and  compelled  to  pay  tribute  yearly,  or  obliged  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  chiefs,  whenever  made  upon  them. 

Tui  Levuka  is  the  principal  chief  of  Ovolau  ;  his  autliority  extends 
over  eight  towns  on  the  east  side.  He  is  very  friendly  to  the  whites, 
and  is  represented  by  them  to  be  a  kind-hearted  and  honest-  chief:  he 
is  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  has  a  pleasing  countenance; 
he  rules  liis  village  with  great  popularity.  It  was  amusing  to  fee  Lis 
bewilderment  in  attending  to  the  various  duties  and  oflRces  he  had  to 
perform,  in  providing  the  large  supplies  of  food,  consisting  of  yams, 
taro,  &c.,  that  were  required  for  our  use ;  he  was,  however,  very  indus- 
trious, and  by  the  aid  of  Whippy,  got  through  very  well,  though  with 
much  fear  and  trembling,  lest  lie  should  be  held  accountable  for  inj 
theft  or  depredations  committed  on  our  property,  or  accident  to  oor 
men,  in  the  various  occupations  that  were  all  going  forward  at  the  same 
time.  I  found  him  of  great  use,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  Crom 
him  almost  daily  visits  at  the  observatory,  so  that  when  Whippy  ms 
at  a  loss  for  any  information  relative  to  the  islands,  Tui  Le\'uka  iraa 
always  at  hand  to  supply  it. 

The  rest  of  the  island  is  under  the  Ambau  chiefs,  or  as  they  express 
it,  ygali  to  Ambau,  excepting  the  momitaineers,  who  are  easily'  brought 
over  to  fight  on  any  side,  and  are,  from  all  accounts,  true"  savages. 
Tui  Le\'uka  has  never  been  properly  installed  into  oflico,  although  fivm 
his  courage  and  talent  as  a  leader,  he  is  highly  respected.  The  circum- 
stance which  has  prevented  this  ceremony  from  taking  place  was,  that 
the  Ambau  chiefs  succeeded  by  stratagem  in  getting  possession  of  Ovo- 
lau about  fifteen  years  ago,  or  in  1825,  before  which  time  it  had  belooged 
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to  Verata,  with  which  Ambaa  was  at  war.  The  Verata  chiefs  had  been 
always  iii  the  habit  of  installing  the  chiefs,  but  since  they  have  lost  Ovo- 
lau,  they  refuse  to  perform  the  rite,  and  the  Ambau  chiefs  will  not 
exercise  it,  on  account  of  religious  dread,  and  the  fear  of  offending  their 
gods. 

The  islands  of  Wakaia  and  Mokungai,  near  that  of  Ovolau,  are  under 
Tui  Levuka ;  they  have  but  few  inhabitants.  Tui  Levuka's  eldest  son 
is  the  chief  of  Wakaia. 

The  town  of  Levuka  has  a  fine  brook  running  through  it,  coming  from 
the  gorge  in  the  mountain,  the  water  of  which  is  made  great  use  of  for 
irrigating  the  taro-patchos,  which,  with  their  yam-grounds,  claim  the 
principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  natives  constancy  bathe  in 
it,  and  are  remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons. 

The  Feejee  Group  is  composed  of  seven  districts,  and  is  under  as 
many  principal  chiefs,  viz : 

1st.  Ambau.  5th.  Somu-somu. 

2d.  Rewa.  •  6th.  Naitasiri. 

3d.  Verata.  7th.  Mbua. 

4th.  Muthuata. 
All  the  minor  chiefs  on  the  different  islands  are  more  or  less  connected 
or  subject  to  one  of  these,  and  as  the  one  party  or  the  other  prevails  in 
their  wars,  they  diangc  masters.     War  is  the  constant  occupation  of 
the  natives,  and  engrosses  all  their  time  and  thoughts. 

Ambau  is  now  the  most  powerful  of  these  districts,  although  it  is  in 
itself  but  a  small  island  on  the  coast,  and  connected  with  VitUcvu ;  but 
it  is  the  residence  of  most  of  the  great  chiefs,  and,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served, Tanoa,  the  most  powerful  chief  of  all  the  islands,  lives  there. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Ambau  were  called  Kai  Levuka,  and  are  of 
Tonga  descent.  During  the  absence  of  most  of  the  natives  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  Lakemba,  the  natives  of  Moturiki,  a  neighboring  island, 
made  a  descent  upon  Ambau,  and  took  possession  of  it,  ever  smce 
which  the  Kai  Levuka  have  remained  a  broken  people :  they  still 
retain  their  original  name,  but  are  now  only  wandering  traders ;  they 
have  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  and  are  somewhat  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Jews.  They  reside  principally  at  Lakemba,  Somu-somu, 
Vuna,  and  occasionally  at  other  islands.  Most  of  the  exchange  trade 
is  in  their  hands  ,  their  hereditary  chief  resides  at  Lakemba ;  they  are 
much  respected,  and  when  they  visit  Ambua  they  are  treated  with  the 
best  of  everything,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  original  right  to  the 
soil.  At  Ambau  there  are  now  two  classes,  one  known  by  the  name  of 
Kai  Ambau,  or  original  people  of  Ambau,  and  the  other  as  Kai  Lasi- 
kau,  who  were  introduced  from  a  small  island  near  Kantavu,  some  sixty 
years  since,  to  fish  for  the  chiefs  ;  these  are  considered  as  inferior  to 
Kai  Ambau,  but  are  not  exactly  slaves.  About  eignt  years  before  our 
arrival,  dissensions  arose  between  these  two  classes,  which  resulted  in 
Tanoa's  being  expelled,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  another  part  of 
his  dominions^ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  Bamivi  ruled  at  Am- 
bau ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ulivou.     At  this  time  Verata  was 
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the  principal  city  of  the  Feejees,  and  its  chiefs  held  the  rule :  thii  dtr 
or  iovm  is  about  eight  miles  from  Ambau,  on  Vitileva  ;  the  islands  of 
Ovolau,  Groro,  Ambatiki,  Angau,  and  others  were  subject  to  it,  m  wis 
also  Rewa.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  brought  about  a  great  chup 
of  power ;  this  happened  in  the  year  1809.  The  brig  Eliza  ws 
wrecked  on  the  reef  off  Nairai,  and  had  botli  guns  and  powder  on  botiA 
Nairai  was  at  this  time  a  dependency  of  Ambau,  and  many  of  the  crew,  it 
order  to  preserve  their  lives,  showed  the  natives  the  tiBe*of  (to  them)  the 
new  inatrument.  Among  the  crew  was  a  Swede,  called  Charley  SaTjp, 
who  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  group  for  some  few  yei» 
These  men  joined  the  Ambau  peeple,  instructed  them  in  the  use  of  tb 
musket,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars.  The  chief  of  Ambau  wts  it 
that  time  Ulivou,  who  gladly  availed  himself  of  their  services,  gnntist 
them  many  privileges  ;  among  others,  it  is  said  that  Charley  Savage  bd 
a  hundred  wives  !  Taking  advantage  of  all  the  means  he  now  poesesMO 
to  extend  his  own  power  and  reduce  that  of  Verata,  he  finally  succeeded, 
either  by  fighting  or  intri^e,  in  cutting  off  all  its  dependencies,  leanng 
the  chief  of  Verata  only  his  town  to  i-uTe  over. 

In  the  early  part  of  Ulivou's  reign  a  conspiracy  broke  out  agiins: 
him,  but  he  discovered  it,  and  was  able  to  expel  the  rebels  from  Anltti:. 
They  fled  to  Rewa,  where  they  made  some  show  of  resistance  ;  he  how- 
ever  overcame  them.     They  then  took  refuge  on  Goro,  where  he  apin 
sought  them,  pursued  them  to  Somu-somu,  and   drove  them  thence. 
Their  next  step  was  to  go  to  Lakemba,  in  order  to  collect  a  lai^ge  fct 
of  canoes  and  riches,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  allies  on  Vitilevu ;  bot 
they  were  again  pursued,  and  being  met  with  at  sea,  were  completelj 
destroyed.     This  fully  established  Ulivou's  authority,  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  was  unmarked  by  any  distiu-bances  or  rebellion  agaio?: 
his  rule.     He  died  in  1829.     Tauoa,  his  brother,  the  present  king,  wa? 
at  this  time  at  Lakomba,  on  one  of  the  eastern  islands,  engaged  in  Build- 
ing a  large  canoe,  which  he  named  Ndranuivio,  (the  Via  leaf,)  a  lam 
plant  of  the  arum  species.     When  the  news  reached  him  he  immediatelv 
embarked  for  Ambau,  and  on  his  arrival  found  all  the  chiefs  disposed 
to  make  him  king.     It  is  said  that  he  at  first  refused  the  dignity,  Ifft 
"  they  should  make  a  fool  of  him  ;"  but  by  promises  and  persuasion  he 
was  induced  to  accede.     Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  install 
liira.     This  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  Levuka  people,  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Ambau,  uniting  with  those  of  Kamba,  imiabiting  a  town 
near  Kamba  Point,  the  most  eastern  point  of  Vitlie\'u,  and  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Ambau.     As  soon  as  the  chiefs  of  Ambau  have  elected  a 
king,  they  make  a  grand  ava  party,  and  the  first  cup  is  handed  to  the 
newly  elected  chief,  who  receives  the  title  of  Vunivalu.     Some  time 
after  this,  the  Kamba  and  Levuka  people  are  called  in  to  make  the  in- 
stalliktion,  and  confer  the  title  of  royalty.     While  the  preparations  for 
this  ceremony  were  going  on,  the  chiefs  of  Ambau  were  restless,  and 
determined  to  make  war  upon  Rewa,  a  place  always  in  rivalry,  abowt 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  Ambau,  to  the  south.     Tanoa,  however,  wa? 
well  disposed  towards  the  people  of  this  district,  being  a  Vasu  of  Rewa. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  Vasus,  Vasu-togai,  Vasi-leyu,  and  Vasu.    The 
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first  is  the  highest  title,  and  is  derived  from  the  mother  beins  queen  of 
An^bau.  Vasu-levu  is  where  the  mother  is  married  to  one  of  the  great 
chiefs  of  Rewa,  Somu-somu,  or  Muthuata,  and  the  name  of  Vasu  extends 
not  only  to  the  minor  Chiefs,  but  also  down  to  the  common  people.  It 
confers  rights  and  privileges  of  great  extent,  and  is  exclusively  derived 
from  the  mother  being  a  high  chief  or  wife  of  some  of  the  reigning  kings. 
Tanoa  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  outbreak,  but  without 
success,  and  he  was  compelled  to  carry  on  the  war.  He,Tiowever, 
secretly  gave  encouragement,  and,  it  is  said^  even  assistance,  to  the  op- 
posite party  ;  this  becoming  known,  produced  much  difficulty  and  dis- 
content among  the  Ambau  chiefs  and  people.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
at  length  contrived  to  bring  about  a  truce,  and  invited  many  of  the 
Rewa  chiefs  and  people  to  visit  him,  whom  he  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction. This  incensed  his  new  subject^  very  much ;  and  on  his  pre- 
senting to  the  late  enemy  his  new  and  large  canoe,  Ndranuivio,  ^eir 
indignation  was  greatly  increased,  and  caused  some  of  them  even  to 
enter  into  a  plot  to  murder  him.  Among  the  conspirators  were  the 
head  chiefs,  Seru  Tanoa,  Komaivunindavu,  Mara,  and  Dandau,  of  Am- 
bau, Ngiondrakete,  chief  of  Nikelo,  and  Masomalua,  of  Viwa.  Tanoa, 
on  being  advised  of  this,  took  no  means  to  frustrate  their  plans  openly, 
but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  on  his  guard. 

In  the  tliird  year  of  Ids  reign,  wliilst  on  a  visit  to  Ovolau  to  attend 
to  his  plantation  of  yams,  the  rebellion  broke  out,  of  which  he  was  soon 
advised,  and  fled  to  Goro,  where  his  enemies  followed  him  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  flight  to  Somu-somu,  the  people  of  which  had  been  always 
his  friends  and  supporters*  Here  he  found  protection,  his  defenders 
being  too  numerous  for  his  enemies.  The  conspirators  tried,  however, 
to  urge  upon  them  the  propriety  of  giving  up  their  king,  saying  that 
they  only  desired  he  should  return  and  reign  over  them ;  but  the  people 
of  Somu-somu  deemed  this  too  shallow  a  pretense  to  be  listened  to. 
After  Tanoa's  expulsion,  the  rebels  installed  liis  brother  Komaino- 
karinakula  as  king.  Tanoa  remained  under  the  protection  of  the  chief 
of  Somu-somu  for  three  years,  in  gratitude  for  which  he  made  over  to 
him  all  the  windward  islands,  viz  :  Lakemba,  Naiau,  &c.  During  all 
this  period,  Tanoa  was  carrying  on  a  sort  of  warfare  against  the  rebels, 
with  the  aid  of  the  natives  of  the  eastern  group  and  those  of  Rewa,  who 
remained  faithful  to  him,  encoura^ng  them  all  in  his  power,  collecting 
his  revenue  from  the  former,  which  he  distributed  bountifully  among 
his  adherents,  and  buying  over  others  to  his  interests. 

As  Tanoa  was  about  to  sail  for  Lakemba,  word  was  brought  to  him, 
that  his  nephew,  called  Nona,  residing  on  Naiau,  a  neishbormg  island, 
had  been  bribed  by  the  chiefs  to  put  him  to  death.  He  therefore,  on 
his  way,  stopped  at  Naiau,  and  when  his  nephew  approached  him  under 
the  guise  of  friendsliip,  Tanoa  at  once  caused  him,  with  all  his  family 
and  adherents,  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death. 

Tanoa,  finding  his  strength  increasing,  concluded  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  more  activity.  In  order  to  do  so,  after  having  first  collected 
all  his  means,  he  removed  to  R&wa,  where  he  este^blished  liimself,  and 
began  his  secret  intrigues  to  undenmne  and  dissipate  his  enemies 
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forces.     He  was  so  successful  in  this,  that  in  a  short  time  he  had  gained 
over  all  their  allies,  as  well  as  the  towns  on  the   main  land  or  ]xrp 
island  in  the  vicinity,  and  even  many  of  'the  chiefs   at   Ambau.    The 
latter  object  was  effected  through  the  influenoe  of  his  «on,  Ratu  Sern, 
who  had  been  suffi^red  to  remain  there  during  the  whole  war,  although 
not  without  frequent  attempts  being  made  on  nis  life,  which  he  oscapd 
from  thrQ,ugh  his  unceasing  vi^lance  and  that  of  his  adherents.     During 
the  latter  part  of  the  time,  he  was  constantly  in  communication  withhi? 
father,  who  kept  him  well  suppUed  with  the  articles  in  ^hich  the  riches 
of  the  natives  consist :  these  were  liberally  distributed  among  the  La^i- 
kaus,  or  fishermen,  and  gained  the  most  of  this  class  over  to  his  inter- 
ests.    All  things  being  arranged,  on  a  certain  day  the  signal  was  given, 
and  most  of  the  allies  declared  for  Tanoa.     Whilst  the  rebel  ciui^< 
were  in  consternation  at  this  unexpected  event,  the  'Lasikaus  rose  afrl 
attacked  them.     A  severe  contest  ensued ;  but  it  is  said  the  fishermeo, 
having  built  a  wall  dividing  their  part  of  liie  town  from  that  of  the  Am- 
bau people,  set  fire  to  their  opponents'  quarter,  and  reduced  it  to  ashe?. 
The  latter  fled  for  refuge  to  the  main  land,  across  the  shallow  isthmns. 
but  found  themselves  here  opposed  by  the  king  with   his  army,  wb«'> 
slaughtered  all  those  who  had  escaped  from  Ambau.     This  done,  Tanoa 
entered  Ambau  in  triumph,  and  receiving  the  submission  of  all  tho 
neighboring  towns,  resumed  the  government,  after  an  absence  of  fire 
years.     This  recovery  of  his  kingdom  took  place  in  1837.     Being  thus 
re-established,  Tanoa,  in  order  effectually  to  destroy  his  enemies,  sent 
messages  to  the  different  towns,  with  presents,  to  induce  the  inhabiunts 
of  the  places  whither  the  rebels  had  fled  to  put  them  to  death.     In  this 
he  soon  succeeded,  and  their  former  friends  were  thus  made  the  instru- 
ments of  their  punishment.     Tanoa  having  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  rule,  put  a  stop  to  all  further  slaughter ;  but  all  the  principal  chiefs 
who  had  opposed  him,  except  Masomalua,  of  Viwa,  had  been  slain. 
Tanoa's  authority  was  now  acknowledged  in  all  his  former  domini(m^ : 
but  this  has  not  put  an  end  to  the  petty  wars.     The  three  chief  cities, 
Ambau,  Rewa,  and  Naitasiri,  are  frequently  at  war,  notwithstaoding 
they  are  all  three  closely  connected  by  alliances  with  each  other.     Heiv, 
in  fact,  is  the  great  scat  of  power  in  the  group,  though  it  varies  occa- 
sionally.    These  three  places  form,  as  it  were,  a  triangle,  the  two 
former  being  on  the  north  and  south  coasts,  while  that  of  Naitasiri  L^ 
situated  inland,  on  the  Wailevu,  or  Peale's  river.     These  disturbances 
most  frequently  occur  between  Ambau  and  Rewa.     Tanoa  takes  no  pan 
in  these  contests,  but  when  he  thinks  the  belligerents  have  fought  Ifflog 
enough,  he  sends  the  Rewa  people  word  to  '^  come  and  b^  pardon/' 
after  the  Feejee  custom,  which  they  invariably  do,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  victorious. 

Mr.  Brackenridge,  our  horticulturist,  was  soon  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  the  garden  for  our  seeds. 

The  digging  of  the  ground  was  performed  with  a  long  pointeil  pole, 
which  they  thrust  into  the  ground  with  both  hands,  and  by  swinging  on 
the  upper  end,  they  contrived  to  raise  up  kree  pieces  of  the  soil,  which 
was  quite  hard.     The  centre  of  the  garden  had  been  a  repository  for 
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their  dead,  where  many  stones  had  once  betn  placed,  which  had  become 
scattered.  As  they  approached  the  pile,  they  simultaneously  came  to  a 
stop,  and  began  to  murmur  among  tliemselves,  using  the  viords  mate 
mate.  No  inducement  could  persuade  them  to  proceed,  until  it  was 
explained  to  them  by  David  Whippy,  that  there  was  no  desu'C  to  dig  in 
the  direction  of  the  grave,  which  was  to  be  left  sacred.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  seeds,  of  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  were  planted. 

On  the  19th,  Seru,  the  son  of  Tanoa,  arrived  from  Ambau,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  me.  I  immediately  sent  him  and  his  suite  an  invi- 
tation to  meet  me  at  the  observatory  on  the  following  day,  with  which 
he  complied.  Seru  is  extremely  good-looking,  being  tall,  well-made, 
and  athlelic.  He  exhibits  much  intelligence,  both  in  his  expression  of 
countenance  and  manners.  His  features  and  figure  resemble  those  of 
a  European,  and  he  is  graceful  and  easy  in  his  carriage.  The  instru- 
ments at  the  observatory  excited  his  wonder  and  curiosity.  He,  in 
common  with  the  other  natives,  believed  that  they  were  intended  f(Mr 
the  purpose  of  looking  at  the  Great  Spirit,  and  in  consequence  paid 
them  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence.  This  opinion  saved  us  much 
trouble,  for  they  did  not  presume  to  approach  the  instruments ;  and 
altliough  some  of  them  were  always  to  be  found  without  the  boundary 
which  liad  been  traced  to  limit  their  approach,  they  never  intrudea 
within  it.  They  always  behaved  ci>'illy,  and  said  they  only  came  to 
sara-saaa,  (look-on.) 

I  afterwards  took  Seru  on  board  the  Vincennes,  where,  as  his  father 
had  recommended,  I  gave  him  plenty  of  good  advice,  to  which  he 
seemed  to  pay  great  attention.  I  had  been  told  that  ho  would  probably 
exhibit  hauteur  and  an  arrogant  bearing,  but  he  manifested  nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  appeared  rather,  as  I  had  been  told  by  his  father  I 
would  find  him,  "  young  and  frisky."  He  was  received  with  the  same 
attentions  that  had  been  paid  to  his  father.  The  firing  of  tlie  guns 
seemed  to  take  his  fancy  much,  and  he  was  desirous  that  1  should  grat- 
ify liim  by  continuing  to  fire  them  longer.  The  whole  party,  himself 
included,  showed  more  pleasure,  and  were  much  more  liberal  in  their  ex- 
•  clamations  of  vi  naka !  vi  naka !  and  whoo  !  using  them  more  energetically 
than  the  king's  party,  as  might  be  naturally  expected  from  a  younger 
set  of  natives.  Seru  is  quite  ingenious ;  he  took  the  musket  given  hun 
to  pieces  as  quickly,  and  used  it  with  as  much  adroitness,  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gunsmith.  His  ambati  (priest)  was  with  him,  and  the  party  all 
appeared  greatly  delighted.  On  the  whole  I  was  much  pleased  with 
him  during  his  visit ;  shortly  afterwards,  he  visited  the  ship  during  my 
absence,  and  displayed  a  very  difierent  bearing,  so  much  so  as  to  re- 
quire to  be  checked.  I  learned  a  circumstance  which  would  serve  to 
prove  tiiat  the  reputation  he  bears  is  pretty  well  founded.  He  on  one 
occasion  iiad  sent  word  to  one  of  the  islands,  (Groro,  I  believe,)  for  the 
chief  to  have  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nut  oil  ready  for  him  by  a  certain 
time.  Towards  the  expiration  of  the  specified  interval,  Seru  went  to 
the  island  and  found  it  was  not  ready.  The  old  chief  of  the  island 
pleaded  the  impossibility  of  compliance,  from  want  of  time,  and  prom- 
ised to  have  it  ready  as  soon  as  poBsible.     Seru  told  him  he  was  a  great 
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liar,  and  without  farther  wtfrds,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  killed  bim 
on  the  spot.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  exercise  d 
arbitrary  authority  over  their  vassals. 

One  (lay,  while  at  the  observatory,  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing 
one  whom  I  took  to  be  a  Feejee-man  enter  my  teut,  a  circumstance  so 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  to  our  prescribed  limits^  of  which  I  hare 
spoken.  His  color,  however,  struck  me  as  lighter  than  that  of  any 
native  I  had  yet  seen.  He  was  a  short,  wrinkled  old  man,  but  ap- 
peared to  possess  great  \igor  and  activity.  He  had  a  beard  that 
reached  to  his  middle,  and  but  little  hair,  of  a  reddish  gray  color,  <m 
his  head.  He  gave  me  no  time  for  inquiry,  but  at  once  addressed  ne 
m  broad  Irish,  with  a  rich  Milesian  brogue.  In  a  few  minutes  he  made 
me  acquainted  with  his  story,  which,  by  his  own  account,  uras  as  follows. 

His  name  was  Paddy  Connel,  but  the  natives  called  him  Berry ;  he 
was  bom  in  the  county  of  Clare  m  Ireland ;  had  run  away  from  school 
when  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  after  wanderine  about  as  a  vagabond, 
was  pressed  into  the  army  in  the  first  Irish  rebellion.     At  the  time  the 
French  landed  in  Ireland,  the  regiment  to  which   he  was  attached 
marched  at  once  against  the  enemy,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  field  of 
battle,  where  they  were  brought  to  the  chai^.     The  first  thing  he 
knew  or  heard,  the  drums  struck  up  a  White  Boys'  tune,  and  his  wlwle 
regiment  went  over  and  joined  the  French,  with  the  exceptioD  of  the 
officers,  who  had  to  fly.     They  were  then  marched  against  the^British, 
and  were  soon  defeated  by  Lord  Cornwallis ;  it  was  a  hard  fii^t,  aud 
Paddy  found  himself  among  the  slain.     When  he  thought  the  battle 
was  over,  and  night  came  on,  he  crawled  ofl*  and  reached  luune.    He 
was  then  taken  up  and  tried  for  his  life,  but  was  acquitted ;  he  was, 
however,  remanded  to  prison,  and  busied  himself  in  effecting  the  escape 
of  some  of  his  comrades.     On  this  being  discovered,  he  was  confined  in 
the  Black  Hole,  and  soon  after  sent  to  Cork,  to  be  put  on  board  a  eoo- 
vict-ship  bound  to  New  South  Wales.     When  he  arrived  there,  hifi 
name  was  not  found  on  the  books  of  the  prisoners,  consequently  he  had 
been  transported  by  mistake,  and  was,  therefore,  set  at  liberty.    He 
then  worked  about  for  several  years,  and  collected  a  small  sum  of 
money,  but  unfortunately  fell  into  bad  company,  got  drunk,  and  lost  ii 
all.     Just  about  this  time  Captain  Sartori,  of  the  ship  General  Wei- 
lesley,  arrived  at  Sydney.     Having  lost  a  great  part  of  liis  crew  b? 
sickness  and  desertion,  he  desired  to  procure  liauds  for  his  ship,  whidi 
was  still  at  Sandalwood  Bay,  and  obtained  thirty-five  men,  one  of  whom 
was  Paddy  Connel.     At  the  time  they  were  ready  to  depart,  a  French 

?rivateer,  Le  Gloriant,  Captain  Dubardieu,  put  into  Sydney,  when 
)aptain  i^artori  engaged  a  passage  for  himself  and  his  men  to  the  Fee- 
jees.  On  their  way  they  touched  at  Norfolk  Island,  where  the  s^hip 
struck,  and  damaged  her  keel  so  much  that  they  were  obliged  to  pot 
into  the  Bay  of  Islands  for  repairs.  Paddv  asserts  that  a  difficultv  had 
occurred  here  between  Captain  Sartori  and  his  men  about  their  provis- 
ions, which  was  amicably  settled.  The  Gloriant  finally  sailed  from 
New  Zealand  for  Tongataboo,  where  they  arrived  jttst  after  the  capture 
of  a  vessel,  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  the  Port  au  Prince,  as 


tfae;  had  obtainc<l  many  articles  from  the  natives,  which  bad  evidently 
belonged  to  some  hii-ge  vesBiil.  Here  they  remained  some  months,  and 
tbeu  mailed  for  Sandalwood  Bay,  where  tlie  men,  on  account  of  their 
former  (]uarrel  with  Captain  Sartori,  refused  to  go  on  board  tlie  Gene- 
ral Welie»lcy:  soma  of  them  shipped  on  board  tlie  Gloriant,  and 
others,  with  Paddy,  determined  to  remain  on  shore  with  the  nativoa. 
He  added,  that  Captain  Sartori  was  kind  to  liim,  and  at  pdrting  had 
^ven  liim  a  pistol,  cutlass,  and  an  old  good-for-nothing  musket ;  tnese, 
with  his  sea-chest  and  a  few  clothes,  were  all  that  he  posscsSiM],  He 
bad  DOW  lived  forty  years  among  these  savages.  After  hearing  his 
whole  story,  I  tohf  him  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  to  which  he 
answered,  that  the  main  part  of  it  was  true,  but  be  might  have  mado 
some  mistakes,  as  he  had  been  so  much  in  the  habit  of  lying  to  the  Fee- 
jeeans,  that  he  hardly  now  knew  when  he  told  tho  truth,  adding  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  tell  anything  but  the  truth. 

Paddy  turned  out  to  Ihb  a  very  amusing  fellow,  and  possessed  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Feejee  character.  Some  of  the  whites  told 
me  that  ho  was  more  than  half  Feejee ;  indeed  ho  seemed  to  delight  in 
showing  how  nearly  he  was  allied  to  them  in  feelinj^  and  propensities ; 
and,  like  them,  seemed  to  fix  hie  attention  upon  trifles.  He  gave  me  a 
droll  account  of  his  daily  employments,  which  it  would  be  uiappropri- 
ate  to  give  here,  and  finished  by  telliiiir  me  the  only  wish  he  had  then, 
was  to  get  for  his  little  boy,  on  whom  lie  doated,  a  small  hatchet,  and 
tho  only  articles  he  had  to  ofi'er  for  it  were  a  few  old  hens.  On  my 
asking  him  if  ho  did  not  cultivate  tho  ground,  he  said  at  once  no,  be 
found  it  mach  easier  to  get  his  living  by  telling  tho  Fcejcoaus  stories, 
which  he  could  always  make  good  enough  for  them ;  these,  and  the 
care  of  his  two  little  boys,  and  his  hens,  and  his  pigs,  when  he  had  any,  ' 
gave  hira  ample  employment  and  plenty  of  fooil.  He  had  lived  much 
at  Rewa,  and  until  lately  had  been  a  resident  at  Lc\'uka,  but  had,  in 
oODsequcncc  of  his  iiitrigueB,  been  expelled  by  the  white  residents,  to 
the  island  of  Ambntiki.  It  appeared  that  they  had  unanimously  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  did  not  remove,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
put  him  to  death  for  their  own  safety.  I  could  not  induce  Wiippy  or 
,  Tom  to  give  me  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  this  determination, 
and  Paildy  would  not  communicate  more  than  that  his  resilience  on 
Ambatiki  was  a  forced  one,  and  that  it  was  aa  though  he  was  living  out 
of  the  world,  rearing  pigs,  fowls,  and  children.  Of  the  last  descrip- 
tion of  live  stock  ho  had  forty -eight,  and  hoped  that  he  might  live  to 
Bee  fifty  bom  to  him.     He  had  had  one  hundred  wives. 
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COUNTENANCE — THEIR  CHA&AOTER — DIVISION  OF  TRIBES  AND  RANK 'VASUa FKEJEM  WARS— 

CEREMONIES  IN    DECLARINO  WAR — ^ADDRE86ES  TO    THE  WAA&IOES FLAGS FORTIFICAnon 

— SIEGES — MODE  OF  SUING  ^OR  PEACE CBRBMOMES  OF  A  CAPITOLATION BrBJXCT  TRUES— 

RELIGION — TRADITION     OF   THE    ORIGIN    OF   RAGES   AND    OF    A     DELU6K— GOD6 ^BELIEF  Cf 

SPIRITS — NDENGEI,  THEIR    SUPREME    GOD — HIS    SONS — INFERIOR     GODS OTHER     REUGIOCS 

OPINIONS IDEA    OF   A    SECOND   DEATH — MBURES   OR  SPIRIT-HOUSES AMBATI    OR    PRIE8X»— 

THEIR  JUGGLERY — THEIR    INFLUENCE ORACLE    AT  LEV.UKA SACRIFICES RELIGICPCS  FESR- 

VAL8 — MARRIAGES — INFIDELITT  AND  ITS  PL'NISHMENT — BIRTHS— COaTSEQUENCSS  OF  IBE  Rl- 
LIGIOUS  BELIEF — PARENTS  P'UT  TO  DEATH — SUICIDE— WIVES  STRANGLED  AT  FL^IOERALS — ^DE- 
FORMED AND  DISEASED  PERSONS  PUT  TO  DEATH — UUMA17  SACRIFICES ^FUNERAL  SUSS — ^MOCIS* 

DfCh— CANNIBALISM — ^PRICE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE — ^ATTACKS   ON  FOREIGN  VESSELS.  '' 

Before  proceeding  to  the  narration  of  the  operations  of  the  squadroD 
in  the  Feejee  Group,  it  would  appear  expedient  to  give  some  account 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  islands  of  which  it  is  composed.    A 
reader  unacquainted  with  their  manners  and  customs  can  hardly  appre- 
ciate the  diflBculties  with  which  the  performance  of  our  duties  wbs 
•   attended,  or  the  obstacles  which  impeded  our  progress.     Our  informa- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  almost  unknown  race  which  occupies  the  Feejee 
Group,  was  obtained  from  personal  observation,  from  the  statements  of 
the  natives  themselves,  and  from  white  residents.     I  also  derived  mudi 
information  from  the  missionaries,  who,  influenced  by  motives  of  reli- 
gion, have  Undertaken  the  arduous,  and  as  yet  unprofitable  task,  of 
introducing  the  light  of  civilization  and  the  illumination  of  the  gospel 
into  this  benighted  region. 

Although,  as  we  shall  see,  the  natives  of  Feejee  have  made  consider- 
able progress  in  several  of  the  useful  arts,  they  are,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  barbarous  and  savage  race  now  existing  upon  the  globe.  The 
intercourse  they  have  had  with  white  men  has  produced  some  eflFect  oo 
their  political  condition,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  least  infla- 
ence  in  mitigating  the  barbarous  ferocity  of  their  character.  In  this 
group,  therefore,  may  be  seen  the  savage  in  his  state  of  nature ;  and  a 
comparison  of  his  character  with  that  of  the  natives  of  the  groups  in 
which  the  gospel  has  been  profitably  preached,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  missionary  labors  than  ean 
well  be  acquired  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Feejeeans  are  generally  above  the  middle  height,  and  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  figure.  Among  them  the  chiefs  are  tall,  well-made, 
and  muscular ;  wmle  the  lower  orders  manifest  the  meagemess  arisiiKg 
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from  laborioos  eervice  and  ecantf  DOunBhrnent.  Their  complexion 
lies,  in  general,  between  that  of  the  block  and  copper- colored  races, 
althou^  instances  of  both  extremes  are  to  be  met  with,  thus  indicating 
a  descent  from  two  different  stocks.  One  of  these,  the  copper-colored, 
18  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  whence  the  Tongese  are  derived. 

None  of  them  equal  the  natives  of  Tonga  in  beauty  of  person.  Tlie 
faces  of  the  greater  number  are  long,  with  a  large  mouth,  good  and 
well-set  teeth,  and  a  well-formed  nose.  Instances,  how.ever,  are  by  ao 
means  rare,  of  narrow  and  bigh  foreheads,  Sat  noses,  and  thick  lips, 
with  a  broad  short  chin  ;  still  tiiey  have  nothing  about  them  of  the  ne- 
gro type.  £ven  the  frimled  appearance  of  the  hair,  which  is  almost 
universal,  and  which  at  first  sight  seems  a  distinct  natural  characteris- 
tio,  I  was,  after  a  long  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  inclined  to  ascribe 
to  artificial  caoses.  Besides  the  long  bushy  beards  and  mustaches, 
which  are  always  worn  by  the  chiefs,  they  have  a  great  quantity  of  hair 
on  their  bodies.  This,  with  the  peculiar  proportion  between  their 
thighs  and  the  calves  of  their  legs,  brings  them  nearer  to  the  whites  than 
any  of  the  Polynesian  races  visited  by  us. 

■  The  cyea  of  the  Feejeeans  are  usually  fine,  being  black  and  penetrat- 
ing. Some,  however,  have  them  red  and  bloodshot,  which  may  proba- 
bly be  ascribed  to  aya  drinking. 

The  expression  of  their  countenances  is  usually  restless  and  watch- 
ful; they  are  observing  and  quick  in  their  movements. 


This  wood-cut  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  wild  Fee- 
jee  man ;  it  is  ven  characteristic. 

The  Jiair  of  the  boys  is  cropped  close,  while  that  of  the  yonng  girls 
is  allowed  to  grow.  In  the  latter  it  is  to  be  seen  naturally  armnged  in 
tight  cork-screw  locks,  many  inches  in  length,  which  faU  in  all  diicc- 
tions  from  the  crown  of  tho  head.  The  natural  color  of  the  hair  of  tlio 
girls  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  for  they  are  in  the  habit  of  acting  upuii 
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it  by  lime  and  pigments,  which  make  it  white,  red,  blown,  or  blad[f 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  uidividual. 

When  the  boys  grow  up,  their  hair  is  no  longer  cropped,  and  great  pain 
is  taken  to  spread  it  out  into  a  mop-like  form.  The  chiefs,  in  pardco- 
lar,  pay  great  attention  to  the  dr,es&ing  of  their  heads,  and  for  tins  pur- 
pose aU  of  them  have  barbers,  whose  sole  occupation  is  the  careof  dteir 
masters'  heads.  The  duty  of  these  functionaries  is  held  to  be  of  w 
iacred  a  nature,  that  their  liands  are  tabooed  from  all  other  empIoT- 
ment,  and  they  are  not  even  permitted  to  feed  themselves.*  To  droi 
the  head  of  a  cliief  occupies  several  hours,  and  the  hair  is  made  to 
spread  out  from  the  head,  on  every  side,  to  a  distance  that  is  often  ei^ 
inches.  The  beard,  which  is  also  carefully  nursed,  often  reaches  the 
breast,  and  when  a  Fcejeean  has  these  important  parts  of  his  persoB 
well  dressed,  he  exhibits  a  degree  of  conceit  that  is  not  a  little  amusing. 

In  the  process  of  dressing  ttie  hair,  it  is  well  anointed  with  oil,  mixd 
with  a  carbonaceous  black,  until  it  is  completely  saturated. f  The  btf- 
ber  then  takes  the  hair-pin,  which  is  a  long  and  slender  rod,  made  of 
tortoise-sliell  or  bone,  and  proceeds  to  twitch  almost  every  sepantt 
hair.  This  causes  it  to  frizzle  and  stand  erect.  The  bush  of  btir 
is  then  trimmed  smooth,  by  singeing  it,  until  it  has  the  appearance  of 
an  immense  wig.  When  this  has  been  finished,  a  piece  of  taps,  so  Sat 
as  to  resemble  tissue-paper,  is  wound  in  light  folds  around  it,  to  protect 
the  hair  from  the  dew  or  dust.  This  covering,  which  has  the  look  of 
a  turban,  is  called  sala,  and  none  but  chiefs  are  allowed  to  wear  it; 
any  attempt  to  assume  this  head-dress  by  a  kai-si,  or  common  person, 
would  be  immediately  punished  with  death.  The  sala,  when  taken  care 
of,  will  last  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  the  hair  is  not  dressed  except 
when  it  is  removed  ;  but  the  high  chiefs  and  dandies  seldom  allow  % 
day  to  pass  without  changing  the  sala,  and  having  their  hair  put  in 
order. 

The  Feejeeans  are  extremely  changeable  in  their  disposition.  Thej 
are  fond  of  joking,  indulge  in  laughter,  and  will  at  one  moment  appear 
to  give  themselves  up  to  merriment,  from  which  they  in  an  instant  p*» 
to  demon-like  anger,  which  they  evince  by  looks  which  cannot  be  mis- 
understood by  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  and  particularly  if  in 
the  power  of  the  enraged  native.  Their  anger  seldom  finds  vent  in 
words,  but  has  the  character  of  suUenness.  A  chief,  when  offended, 
seldom  speaks  a  word,  but  puts  sticks  in  the  ground,  to  keep  the  cause 
of  his  anger  constantly  in  his  recollection.  The  objects  of  it  now  un- 
derstand that  it  is  time  to  appease  him  by  propitiatory  offerings,  if  thej 
would  avoid  the  bad  consequences.  When  these  have  been  tendered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  offended  dignitary,  he  pulls  up  the  sticks  as  i 
signal  that  he  is  pacified. 

The  Feejeeans  are  addicted  to  stealing,  are  treacherous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and,  with  all  their  ferocity,  cowards.     The  moat  universal  trait 

*  These  barbers  are  called  a-vu-ni-ula  Tbej  are  attached  t«  the  household  of  the 
chiefifin  numbers  of  from  two  to  a  dozea 

f  The  oil  is  procured  by  scraping  and  squeezing  a  nut  called  maiketa ;  the  bUiek  ■ 
prepared  from  um  laudi  nut 
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of  their  character  is  their  inclination  to  lying.  They  tell  a  falsehood 
in  preference,  when  tlie  truth  would  better  ansvrer  their  purpose ;  and 
in  conversing  with  them,  the  truth  can  be  only  obtained  by  cautioning 
them  not  to  talk  like  a  Feejee  man,  or,  in  other  words,  not  to  tell  any 
lies. 

Adroit  lying  is  regarded  as  an  accomplishment,  and  one  who  is  expert 
at  it  is  sure  of  a  comfortable  subsistence  and  a  friendly  reception  wher- 
ever he  goes.  Their  o\m  weakness  in  this  respect  ^oes  not  render  them 
auspicious,  and  nothing  but  what  is  greatly  exaggerated  is  likely  to  be 
believed.  In  illustration  of  the  latter  trait,  I  was  told  by  Paddy  Con- 
nel,  that  he  never  told  them  the  truth  when  he  wished  to  be  believed, 
for  of  it  they  were  always  incredulous.  He  maintained  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tell  them  lies  in  order  to  receive  credence. 

Covctousness  is  probably  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  Feejeean 
character,  and  is  the  incentive  to  many  crimes.  I  have,  however,  been 
assured,  that  a  white  man  might  travel  with  safety  from  one  end  of  an 
island  to  tlie  other,  provided  he  had  nothing  about  him  to  excite  their 
desire  of  acquisition.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  even  the  most  valueless  article  of  our  manufactures  might  not  ho 
coveted  by  them.  With  all  this  risk  of  being  put  to  death,  hospitable 
entertaiimient  and  reception  in  their  houses  is  almost  certain,  and  while 
in  them,  perfect  security  may  be  relied  on.  The  same  native  who  with- 
in a  few  yards  of  his  house  would  murder  a  coming  or  departing  guest 
for  the  sake  of  a  knife  or  a  hatchet,  will  defend  him  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  as  soon  as  he  has  passed  his  threshold. 

The  people  of  the  Feejee  Group  are  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes, 
independent  and  often  hostile  to  each  other.  In  each  tribe  great  and 
marked  distinctions  of  rank  exist.  The  classes,  which  arc  readily  dis- 
tinguished, arc  as  follows  :  1.  kings  ;  2.  chiefs ;  3.  warriors ;  4.  land- 
holders, (matanivanua ;)  5.  slaves,  (kai-si.)  The  last  have  nominally 
little  influence  ;  but  in  this  group,  as  in  other  countries,  the  mere  force 
of  numbers  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  or  overcome  the  force  of  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  higher  and  less  numerous  classes.  This  has 
been  the  oisc  at  Ambau,  where  the  people  at  no  distant  period  rose 
against  and  drove  out  tiieir  kings. 

Among  the  most  singular  of  the  Feejee  customs,  and  of  whose  origin 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  rational  opinion,  is  that  which  gives  certain 
rights  to  a  member  of  another  tribe,  who  is  called  Vasu,  (nephew.) 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  right,  and  the  manner  in- which 
it  is  exercised,  I  shall  cite  the  case  of  Tanoa.  He,  although  the  most 
powerful  cliief  in  the  group,  feels  compelled  to  comply  with,  and  ac- 
laiowledges  Thokanauto  (better  known  to  foreigners  as  Mr.  Phillips)  as 
Vasu-togai  of  Ambau,  who  has  in  oonsequence  the  right  of  sending 
thither  for  anything  he  may  vrant,  and  even  from  Tanoa  himself.  On 
Tanoa's  first  visit  to  me,  among  other  presents,  I  gave  him  one  of  HalPs 
patent  rifles.  This  Thokanauto  heard  of,  and  determined  to  have  it, 
and  Tanoa  had  no  other  mode  of  preserving  it  than  by  sending  it  away 
from  Ambau.  When  Rivaletta,  Tanoa's  youngest  son,  visited  me  one 
day  at  the  observatory,  he  had  the  rifle  with  him,  and  told  me  that 
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his  father  had  put  it  into  his  hands,  in  ord^  tliat  it  might  not  be  de- 
manded. .  .  !  . 

Afterwards,  when  Tfaokanauto  himself  paid  me  a  visit,  he  had  in 
his  possession  one  of  the  watches  that  had  been  given  to  Seni,  and  told 
me  openly  that  he  would  have  the  mnsket  also.  While  at  Levuka  he 
appropriated  to  himself  a  canoe  and  its  contents,  leaving  the  owner  to 
find  his  way  back  to  Ambau  as  he  could.  The  latter  made  no  com- 
plaint, and  seemed  to  consider  the  act  as  one  of  course. 

When  the  Vasu-togai  or  Vasu-levu  oiF  a  town  or  district  visits  it,  he 
is  received  with  honors  even  greater  than  those  paid  to  the  chief  who 
rules  ov^r  it.  All  bow  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  he  is  received  with 
clapping  of  hands  and  the  salutation,  ^^  O  sa  vi  naka  lako  mai  vaki 
turanga  Ratu  Vasu-levu,"  (Hail !  good  is  the  coming  hither  of  our  noble 
Lord  Nephew.) 

When  the  Vasu-levu  of  Mbenga  goes  thither,  hmiors  almost  divine 
are  rendered  him,  for  he  is  supposed  to  be  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  gods.  Mbenga  formerly  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  die 
affairs  of  the  group,  but  of  late  years  it  happened  to  get  into  difficulties 
witli  Rewa,  in  consequence  of  which  Ngaraningiou  attack^  it,  conquer- 
ed its  inhabitants,  and  massacred  many  of  them.  Since  that  time  k 
has  had  little  or  no  political  influence. 

The  hostile  feelings  of  the  different  tribes  makes  war  the  prindpil 
employment  of  the  males  throi^hout  the  group  ;  and  where  there  is  Et 
strong  a  disposition  to  attack  meir  neighbors,  plausible  reasons  for  be> 
giiming  hostilities  are  not  difficult  to  find.  The  wars  of  the  FeejeciDf 
usually  arise  from  some  accidental  affront  or  misunderstandis^,  of 
which  the  most  powerful  party  takes  ^vantage  to  extend  his  domuions 
or  increase  his  wealth.  This  is  sometimes  acc9mpli8hed  by  a  mere 
threat,  by  which  the  weaker  party  is  terrified  into  submission  to  ihe 
demand  for  territory  or  property. 

When  threats  fail,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  is  made  by  an  officer, 
resembling  in  his  functions  the  heralds  (feciales)  of  the  Romans.  Ever; 
town  has  one  of  these,  who  is  held  in  much  respect,  and  whose  wcris 
are  always  taken  as  true.  When  he  repairs  to  the  tovm  of  the  adverse 
party,  where  he  is  always  received  with  great  attention,  he  carries  with 
him  ai>  ava  root,  which  he  presents  to  the  chiefs,  saying,  ^*  Korai  » 
tatau,  sa  kalu,''  (I  bid  you  good-by,  it  is  war.)  The  usual  answer  is< 
"  Sa  vi  naka,  sa  lako  talo  ki,"  (It  is  well,  return  home.)  Prepait-  , 
tions  .are  then  made  on  both  sides,  and  when  they  mean  to  have  a  fair 
open  fight,  a  messenger  is  sent  from  one  party  to  ask  the  other,  what 
town  they  intend  to  attack  first.  The  reply  is  sometimes  true,  but  is 
sometimes  intended  merely  as  a  cover  for  their  real  intentions.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  it  rarely  succeeds ;  in  the  former,  both  parties 
repair  to  the  appointed  place. 

In  preparing  for  war,  and  during  its  continuance,  they  abstain  from 
the  company  of  women ;  and  thore  were  instances  related  to  me,  where 
this  abstinence  had  continued  for  several  years. 

When  a  body  made  up  of  several  tribes  has  approached  near  the  eme- 
my,  the  vunivalu,  or  general,  makes  a  speech  to  each  separate  tribe. 
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In  this  he  does  all  m  his  power,  by  praises,  tannts,  or  exhortations, 
as  he  thinks  best  suited  to  the  purpose,  to  excite  them  to  deeds  of 
bravery.     To  one  he  will  talk  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  You  say  you  are  a  brave  people.  You  have  made  me  great  prom- 
ises, now  we  will  see  how  you  will  keep  themi  To  me  you  look  more 
like  slaves  than  fighting  men." 

Or  thus :  "  Here  are  these  strangers  come  to  fight  with  us.  Let  us 
see  who  are  the  best  men." 

To  another  tribe  he  will  say :  "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?"  Some 
one  of  the  tribe  starts  up,  ana  striking  the  ground  with  his  club,  replies 
by  naming  its  place  of  residence.  The  vunivalu  then  continues :  "  Ah ! 
I  have  heard  of  you  ;  you  boast  yourselves  to  be  brave  men ;  we  shall 
see  what  you  are ;  I  doubt  whether  you  willWo  much.  You  seem  to 
be  more  like  men  fit  to  plant  and  dig  yams  than  to  fight." 

After  he  has  thus  gone  through  his  forces,  he  cries  out :  "  Attend  !" 
On  this  the  whole  dap  their  hands.  He  then  .tells  them  to  prepare  for 
battle,  to  which  they  answer,  "  Mana  ndina,"  (it  is  true.) 

In  some  parts  of  the  group  the  forces  are  marshalled  in  bands,  each 
of  which  has  a  banner  or  flag,  under  which  it  fights.  The  stiff  of  these 
flass  (druatina)  is  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  the  flags  themselves, 
which  are  of  corresponding  dimensions,  are  made  of  tapa.  As  an  instance, 
the  forces  of  Rewa  are  arranged  in  four  bands,  viz : 

1.  The  Valevelu,  or  king's  own  people,  who  are  highest  in  rank,  and 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation. 

2.  The  Niaku  ne  tumbua,  the  people  of  the  vunivalu,  or  fighting 
chief. 

3.  The  Kai  Rewa,  or  landholders  of  Rewa. 

4.  The  Kai  Ratu,  which  is  composed  of  the  oflfepring  of  chiefs  by 
common  women. 

The  flags  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  markings ;  that  of 
the  Valevelu  has  four  or  five  vertical  black  stripes,  about  a  foot  wide, 
with  equal  spaces  of  white  left  between  them  ;  the  rest  of  the  flag  is 
white. 

In  the  flag  of  the  vunivalu  the  black  and  white  stripes  are  horizontal. 

The  flag  of  the  Kai  Rewa  is  all  white. 

The  Kai  Ratu  use,  as  flags,  merely  strips  of  tapa,  or  array  them- 
selves under  the  flag  of  a  chief.  Each  of  the  first  three  bands  is  kept 
distinct,  and  fights  under  its  own  flag,  in  the  place  which  the  comman- 
der appoints.  The  flag  of  the  latter  is  always  longest,  and  is  raised 
highest,  whether  he  be  icing  or  only  vunivalu.  To  carry  a  flag  is  con- 
sidered as  a  post  of  the  greatest  distinction,  and  is  confined  to  the  bra- 
vest and  most  active  of  the  tribe. 

A  town,  when  besieged,  has  also  its  signal  of  pride.  This  consists 
of  a  sort  of  kite,  of  a  circular  shape,  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  deco- 
rated with  ribands  of  white  and  colored  tapa.  When  an  enemy 
approaches  the  town,  if  the  wind  be  favorable,  the  kite  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  very  long  cord.  The  cord  is  passed  through  a  hole  made 
near  the  top  of  a  pole  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  which  is  erected  in 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  town.     The  cord  is  then  drawn  backwards 
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and  forwards  through  the  hole,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  kept  floating 
as  a  signal  of  defiance,  immediately  over  the  approaching  enemy.  The 
attacking  party,  excited  by  this,  rush  forward  w^ith  their  flag,  and  plant 
it  as  near  the  walls  as  possible.  If  the  garrison  be  sufficiently  strong 
they  will  sally  out  and  endeavor  to  take  the  flag ;  for  it  is  considered  as 
a  great  triumph  to  capture  a  flag,  and  a  foul  disgrace  to  lose  one. 

When  flags  are  taken,  they  are  always  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the 
mbure;  and  in  that  of  Levuka  I  saw  many  small  ones  suspended, 
which  had  been  taken  from  mountaineers  of  the  interior  of  the  island. 

The  towns  are  usually  fortified  with  a  strong  paUsade  made  of  bread- 
fruit or  Qocoa-nut  trees,  around  which  is  a  ditch  partly  filled  with  water. 
There  are  usually  two  entrances,  in  which  are  gates,  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  one  person  ^  a  time.  The  village  of  Waitora,  about  two 
miles  to  the  north  of  Levuka,  is  justly  considered  by  the  natives  as  a 
place  of  great  strength.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  and  can  be  approached 
only  by  a  parrow  path  along  the  sloping  edge  of  a  rocky  ridge.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  path  is  a  level  space  of  about  an  acre  in  extent,  which 
is  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  and  filled  with  houses.  In  the  centre  is 
a  rock,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  one  hundred  feet  square.  The  top 
of  this  is  reached  by  a  natui*al  staircase,  formed  by  the  roots  of  a  ban- 
yan tree,  which  insert  themselves  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  The  tree 
itself,  with  its  numerous  trunks,  spreads  out  and  overshadows  the  whole 
of  the  rock.  A  house  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  rock.  This  con- 
tains two  Feejee  drums,  which,  'when  struck,  attract  crowds  of  natives 
together. 

Some  of  the  principal  towns  are  not  fortified  at  all.  This  is  the  case 
with  Ambau,  Muthuata,  and  Rewa.  The  fortifications  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  whether  palisades  and  ditch  or  stone  walls,  are  constructed 
with  'great  ingenuity,  particularly  the  holds  to  which  they  retire  when 
bard  pressed.  For  these  a  rock  or  hill,  as  inaccessible  as  possible,  is 
chosen,  with  a  small  level  space  on  the  top.  Around  this  space  a  pali- 
sade is  constructed  of  upright  posts  of  cocoa-nut  tree,  about  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  two  feet  apart.  To  the  outside  of  these,  wicker- 
work  is  fastened  with  strong  lashings  of  sennit.  Over  each  entrance  is 
a  projecting  platform,  about  nine  feet  square,  for  the  purpose  of  guard- 
ing the  approach  by  hurling  spears  and  shooting  arrows.  The  gates  or 
entrances  are  shut  by  sliding  bars  from  the  inside,  and  are  defended  on 
each  side  by  structures  of  strong  wicker-work,  resembling  bastions, 
which  are  placed  about  fifteen  feet  apart.  When  there  is  a  ditcli,  the 
bridge  across  it  is  composed  of  two  narrow  logs.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment affords  an  excellent  defense  against  any  weapons  used  by  the 
natives  of  these  islands,  and  even  a^inst  musketry. 

Sieges  of  these  fortified  places  seldom  continue  long ;  for  if  the  attack- 
ing party  be  not  speedily  successful,  the  want  of  provisions,  of  which 
there  is  seldom  a  supply  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  compels  them 
to  retire.  Although  sudi  assaults  are  of  short  duration,  the  war  often 
continues  for  a  long  time  without  any  decisive  result. 

If  one  of  the  parties  desires  peace,  it  sends  an  ambassador,  who  car- 
ries a  whale's  tooth,  as  a  token  of  submission.     The  victorious  ptrty 
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often  requires  the  conquered  to  yield  the  right  of  soil,  in  which  case  the 
latter  bring  with  them  a  basket  of  the  earth  from  their  district.  The 
acceptance  of  this  is  the  signal  of  peace,  but  from  that  time  the 
conquered  become  liable  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  burden,  the  more  powerful  tribes  often  send  word  to  their 
dependencies  that  they  have  not  received  a  present  for  a  long  time ;  and 
if  the  intimation  has  no  eflfect,  the  message  is  speedily  followed  by  an 
armed  force,  by  which  the  recusant  tribe  or  town  is  sometimes  entirely 
destroyed.  The  bearer  of  such  a  me89age  carries  with  him  a  piece  of 
ava,  which  is  given  to  the  chief  of  the  town  in  council,  who  causes  it  to 
be  brewed,  after  which  the  message  is  delivered.  But  when  an  errand 
is  sent  to  Ambau,  or  any  superior  chief,  the  messenger  always  carries 
with  him  a  gift  of  provisions  and  other  valuables. 

If  a  town  is  compelled  to  entreat  to  be  permitted  to  capitulate,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  its  people,  its  chiefs  and  principal 
inhabitants  are  required  to  crawl  towards  their  conquerors  upon  their 
hands  and  knees,  suing  for  pardon  and  imploring  mercy.  The  daugh- 
ters of  the  chiefs  are  also  brought  forward  and  offered  to  the  victors, 
while  from  the  lower  class  victims  are  selected  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  Even  such  hard  conditions  do  not  always  sufiice,  but  a  whole 
population  is  sometimes  butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery.  To  avoid  such  terrible  consequences,  most  of  the  weak 
tribes  seek  security  by  establishing  themselves  on  high  and  almost  inac- 
cessible rocks.  Some  of  these  are  so  steep  that  it  would  be  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  but  one  of  the  natives  to  climb  them ;  yet  even  their 
women  may  be  seen  climbing  their  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular 
walls,  to  heights  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  carrying  loads  of  water, 
yams,  &c. 

Tribes  that  do  not  possess  such  fastnesses,  are  compelled  to  take 
refuge  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chief,  in  consideration  of 
which  they  are  bound  to  aid  their  protectors  in  case  of  war.  They  are 
summoned  to  do  tliis  by  a  messenger,  who  carries  a  whalers  tooth,  and 
sometimes  directs  the  number  of  men  they  are  to  send.  A  refusal 
would  bring  war  upon  themselves,  and  is  therefore  seldom  ventured.. 
There  is,  however,  a  recent  instance  in  which  such  aid  was  refused  with 
impunity  by  Tui  Levuka,  who  was  persuaded  by  the  white  residents* 
to  disobey  a  summons  sent  from  Ambau.  Having  done  this,  the  people 
of  Levuka  felt  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  defense,  by  repairing  their 
stone  walls  and  provisionii^  their  stronghold  in  the  mountains.  They 
thus  stood  upon  their  giard  for  a  long  time,  but  were  not  attacked. 

The  religion  of  the  Feejeeans,  and  the  practices  which  are  founded 
upon  it,  dmer  materially  from  those  of  the  lifter-colored  Polynesian 
people. 

The  tradition  given  by  the  natives  of  the  origin  rf  the  various  races 

*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  white  residents  hare  exercised  a  Mdutarj 
influence.  It  i»  ibrtunate  for  the  natives  that  those  who  have  settled  among  them  hava 
been  principally  of  such  a  character  as  has  tended  to  tlicir  improvement  There  Kr% 
however,  0ome  exceptions,  by  whose  bad  example  the  natives  have  been  led  into  man/ 
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is  singular,  and  not  very  flattering  to  themselves.  All  are  said  to  hx^ 
been  bom  of  one  pair  of  first  parents.  The  Feejee  was  first  born,  bm 
acted  wickedly  and  was  black  ;  he  therefore  received  but  little  clothiiig. 
Tonga  was  next  bom  ;  he  acted  less  wickedly,  was  whiter,  and  had  mm 
clothes  given  him.  White  men,  or  Papalangis,  came  last ;  they  actid 
well,  were  white,  and  had  plenty  of  clothes. 

They  have  a  tradition  of  a  great  flood  or  deluge,  which  they  call 
Walavu-levu.  Their  account  of  it  is  as  follows  :  after  the  islands  hi 
been  peopled  by  the  first  man  and  woman,  a  great  rain  took  place,  kf 
which  they  were  finally  submerged ;  but,  before  the  hi^est  places  vol 
covered  by  the  waters,  two  large  double  canoes  made  their  appearuce; 
in  one  of  these  was  Rokora,  the  god  of  carpenters,  in  the  other  Rofailii 
his  head  workman,  who  picked  up  some  of  the  people,  and  kept  theo 
on  board  until  the  waters  had  subsided,  after  which  they  were  agiio 
landed  on  the  island.  It  is  reported  that  in  former  times  canoes  were 
always  kept  in  readiness  against  another  inundation. 

The  persons  thus  saved,  eight  in  number,  were  landed  at  Mben^if 
where  the  liighest  of  their  gods  is  said  to  have  made  his  first  appeir- 
ance.  By  virtue  of  tliis  tradition,  the  chiefs  of  Mbenga  take  nnk 
before  all  others,  and  have  always  acted  a  conspicuous  part  among  the 
Feejees.  They  style  themselves  Ngali-duva-ki-langi,  (subject  to  hetna 
alone.) 

The  Pantheon  of  the  Feejee  Group  contains  many  deities.  The  first 
of  these  in  rank  is  Ndcngei.  He  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  luge 
serpent,  alleged  to  dwell  in  a  district  under  the  authority  of  ArnbHf 
wliich  is  called  Nakauvaudra,  and  is  situated  near  the  western  end  cf 
Vitilevu.  To  this  deity  they  believe  that  the  spirit  goes  immediatelr 
after  death,  for  purification  or  to  receive  sentence.  From  his  tribmi 
the  spirit  is  supposed  to  return  and  remain  about  the  mbure  or  temple 
of  its  former  aboue. 

All  spirits,  however,  are  not  believed  to  be  permitted  to  reach  tb 
judgment-seat  of  Ndengei,  for  upon  the  road  it  is  supposed  that  la 
enormous  giant,  armed  with  a  large  axe,  stands  constantly  on  the  watch. 
With  this  weapon  he  endeavors  to  wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him. 
Those  who  arc  wounded  dare  not  present  themselves  to  Ndengei,  vA 
are  obliged  to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  Wliether  the  spirit  ^ 
wounded  or  not,  depends  not  upon  the  conduct  in  life,  but  they  ascrih 
an  escape  from  the  blow  wholly  to  good  luck. 

Stories  are  prevalent  of  persons  who  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 
monster  without  injury.  One  of  these,  which  was  told  me  by  a  whii* 
pilot,  will  suffice  to  show  the  character  of  this  superstition. 

A  powerful  chief,  who  had  died  and  been  interred  with  all  due  cei^ 
mony,  finding  that  he  had  to  pass  this  giant,  who,  in  the  legend,  is  ?»- 
tioneii  in  the  M9turiki  Channel,  loaded  his  gun,  which  hadlbeen  bnriei 
with  him,  and  prepared  for  the  encounter.  The  giant  seeing  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him,  was  on  the  look-out  to  dodge  the  ball  wLicb 
he  did  when  the  piece  was  discharged.  Of  this  the  chief  took' advan- 
tage to  rush  by  him  before  he  could  recover  himself,  reached  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Ndengei,  and  now  enjoys  celestial  happiness ! 
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Besides  the  entire  form  of  a  serpent,  Ndengei  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  having  only  the  head  and  lialf  die  body  of  the  figure  of  that 
reptile,  while  the  remaining  portion  of  his  form  is  a  stone,  significant  of 
eternal  duration. 

No  one  pretends  to  know  the  origin  of  Ndengei,  but  many  assert  that 
he  has  been  seen  by  mortals.  Thus,  he  is  reported  to  have  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  man,  dressed  in  masi,  (white  tapa,)  after  the  fashion 
of  the  natives,  on  the  beach,  near  Ragi-ragi.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Mbenga,  where,  although  it  did  not  please  him,  on  account  of  its  rocky 
shores,  he  made  himsen  manifest,  and  thence  went  to  Kantavu.  Not 
liking  the  latter  place,  he  went  to  Rewa,  where  he  took  up  his  abode. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  another  powerful  god,  called  Warua,  to  whom 
after  a  time  he  consented  to  resign  this  locality,  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing the  choicest  parts  of  all  kinds  of  food,  as  the  heads  of  the  turtle 
and  pig — ^which  are  still  held  sacred.  Under  this  agreement  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Verata,  where  he  has  resided  ever  sinc6,  and  by 
him  Verata  is  believed  to  have  been  rendered  impregnable. 

Next  in  rank,  in  their  mythology,  stand  two  sons  of  Ndengei,  Tokai- 
rambe  and  Tui  Lakemba.*  Tliese  act  as  mediators  between  their 
father  and  inferior  spirits.  They  are  said  to  be  stationed,  in  the  form 
of  men,  at  the  door  of  their  father's  cabin,  where  they  receive  and 
transmit  to  him  the  prayers  and  supplications  of  departed  souls. 

The  grandchildren  rf  Ndengei  are  third  in  rank.  They  are  innu- 
merable, and  each  has  a  peculiar  duty  to  perform,  of  which  the  most 
usual  is  that  of  presiding  over  islands  and  districts. 

A  fourth  class  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  more  distant  relatives 
of  Ndengei.  These  preside  over  separate  tribes,  by  whose  priests  they 
are  consulted.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  beyond  their  own  tribe,  and 
possess  no  power  but  what  is  deputed  to  them  by  superior  deities. 

In  addition  to  these  benignant  beings,  they  believe  in  malicious  and 
mischievous  gods.  These  reside  in  their  Hades,  which  they  call  Mbulu, 
(underneath  the  world.)  There  reigns  a  cruel  tyrant,  with  grim  aspect, 
whom  they  name  Lothia.  Samuialo  (destroyer  of  souls)  is  his  col- 
lea^e,  and  sits  on  the  brink  of  a  huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  pre- 
cipitates departed  spirits. 

Those  notions,  although  the  most  prevalent,  are  not  universal.  Thus, 
the  god  of  Muthuata  is  called  Radinadina.  He  is  considered  as  the  son 
of  Ndengei.  Here  also  Rokora,  the  god  of  carpenters,  is  held  in  honor ; 
and  they  worship  also  Rokavona,  the  god  of  fishermen. 

The  people  of  Lakemba  believe  that  departed  souls  proceed  to  Na- 
mukaliwu,  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Here  they  for  a  time 
exercise  the  same  employments  as  when  in  this  life,  after  which  they 
die  again,  and  go  to  Mbulu,  where  they  are  met  by  Samuialo.  This 
deity  is  empowered  to  seize  and  hurl  into  the  fiery  gulf  all  those  whom 
he  (lislikes.  On  Kantavu  they  admit  of  no  god  appointed  to  receive 
departed  souls,  but  suppose  that  these  go  down  into  the  sea,  where  they 
are  examined  by  the  great  spirit,  who  retains  those  he  likes,  and  sends 

*  Some  say  be  hu  bat  one  son,  called  Mauta  (tbe  bread-fimit) 
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back  the  others  to  thek*  native  island,  to  dwell  among  their  friencb. 
Another  belief  is,  that  the  departed  spirit  goes  before  the  god  Taseta, 
who,  as  it  approaohes,  darts  a  spear  at  it.  If  the  spirit  exhibits  anj 
siffns  of  fear,  it  incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  god,  but '  if  it  advances 
with  courage,  it  is  received  with  favor. 

On  Vanua-levu  it  is  believed  that  the  souls  of  their  deceased 
frienda  go  to  Dimba-dimba,  a  point  of  land  which  forms  Ambau  Baj. 
Here  they  are  supposed  to  pass  down  into  the  sea,  where  thej  ire 
taken  in  two  canoes  by  Rokavona  and  Rokora,  and  ferried  across  into 
the  dominions  of  Ndengei.  When  it  blows  hard,  and  there  are  stonB5 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  the  natives  say  that  the  canoes  are 
getting  ready. 

Some  few  of  the  natives  worship  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they  call  Rah 
batin  dua,  (the  one-toothed  LiOrd.)  He  is  represented  under  the  fono 
of  man,  having  wings  instead  of  arms,  and  as  provided  with  claw8  to 
seize  his  victims.  His  tooth  is  ilescribed  as  being  large  enough  to 
reach  above  the  top  of  his  head ;  it  is  alleged  he  flies  througli  the  lir 
emitting  sparks  of  fire.  He  is  said  to  roast  in  fire  all  the  wicked  vho 
appertam  to  him.  Those  who  do  not  worship  him,  call  hin\  Kalou-kana, 
or  Kalou-du. 

*  At  Rewa,  it  is  believed  that  the  spirits  first  repair  to  the  residenee 
of  Ndengei,  who  allots  some  of  them  to  the  devils  for  food,  and  scnd^ 
the  rest  away  to  Mukalou,  a  small  island  off  Rewa,  where  tliey  remain 
until  an  appointed  day,  after  which  they  are  all  doomed  to  annihilation. 
The  judgments  thus  passed  by  Ndengei,  seem  to  be  ascribed  rather  to 
his  caprice  than  to  any  desert  of  the  departed  soul. 

This  idea  of  a  second  death  is  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote, 
related  by  Mr.  Vanderford.  This  oflScer  resided,  for  several  months 
after  his  shipwreck,  with  Tanoa,  king  of  Ambau.  During  this  time 
there  was  a  great  feast,  at  which  many  chiefs  were  present,  wh" 
remained  to  sleep.  Before  the  close  of  die  evening  amuscment^^,  one 
of  them  had  recounted  the  circumstances  of  his  killing  a  nei(^hboring 
chief.  During  tlie  night  he  had  occasion  to  leave  the  house,  and  hi* 
sufjerstition  le^  him  to  believe  that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  his  victim,  it 
which  he  threw  liis  club,  and,  as  he  asserted,  kiUed  it.  Returning  to 
the  house,  he  aroused  the  king  and  all  the  other  inmates,  to  whom  be 
related  what  he  had  done.  The  occurrence  was  considered  by  all  •* 
highly  important,  and  formed  the  subject  of  due  deliberation.  In  the 
morning  the  club  was  found,  when  it  was  taken,  with  great  pomp  ui 
parade,  to  the  mbure,  where  it  was  deposited  as  a  memorial.  AD 
seemed  to  consider  the  killing  of  a  spirit  as  a  total  annihilation  of  the 
person. 

Among  other  forms  of  this  superstition  regarding  spirits,  is  that  of 
transmigration.  Those  who  hold  it,  think  that  spirits  wand^  aboai 
the  villages  in  various  shapes,  and  can  make  themselves  viable  or 
invisible  at  pleasure ;  that  there  are  particular  places  to  which  they 
resort,  and  in  passing  these  they  are  accustomed  to  make  a  propidatmV 
offering  of  food  or  cloth.  This  forfl\of  superstition  is  the  cause  of  aa 
aversion  to  go  abroad  at  night,  and  particukrly  when  it  ia  dark. 
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It  is  also  a  general  belief,  that  the  spirit  of  a  celebrated  chief  may, 
after  death,  enter  into  some  young  man  of  the  tribe,  and  animate  him 
to  deeds  of  valor.  Persons  thus  distinguished  are  pointed  out  as  highly 
favored  ;  in  consequence,  they  receive  great  respect,  and  their  opinions 
are  treated  with  much  consideration,  besides  which,  they  have  many 
personal  privileges. 

In  general,  the  passage  from  life  to  death  is  considered  as  one  from 
pain  to  happiness,  and  I  was  informed  that  nine  out  of  ten  look  forward 
to  it  with  anxiety,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  or 
the  sufferings  of  disease. 

The  deities  whom  we  have  named  are  served  by  priests,  called  am- 
bati,  who  are  worshipped  in  buildingis  denominated  mbore,  or  spirit- 
houses.  Of  such  buildings  each  town  has  at  least  one,  and  oiten 
several,  which  serve  also  for  entertaining  strangers,  as  well  as  for  hold- 
ing councils  and  other  public  meetings.  In  these  mbures,  images  are 
found ;  but  these,  although  much  esteemed  as  ornaments,  and  held 
sacred,  are  not  worshipped  as  idols.  They  are  only  produced  on  great 
occasions,  such  as  festivals,  &c. 

The  ambati,  or  priests,  have  great  influence  over  the  people,  who 
consult  them  on  all  occasions,  but  are  generally  found  acting  in  concert 
with  the  chiefs,  thus  forming  a  union  of  power  which  rules  the  islands. 
Each  chief  has  his  §imbati,  who  attends  him  wherever  he  goes.  The 
people  are  grossly  superstitious,  and  there  are  few  of  their  occupations 
in  which  the  ambati  is  not  more  or  less  concerned.  He  is  held  sacred 
within  his  own  district,  being  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
kalou,  or  spirit.  The  natives  seldom  separate  the  idea  of  the  god  from 
that  of  his  priest,  who  is  viewed  with  almost  divine  reverence ;  it  is 
more  especially  the  case  at  Somu-somu,  whei-e  the  natives  are  more 
savage,  if  possible,  in  their  customs,  than  those  of  the  other  islands. 
If  intercourse  with  white  men  has  produced  no  other  effect,  it  has  les- 
sened their  reverence  for  the  priesthood ;  for  wherever  they  have  for- 
eign visitors,  there  may  be  seen  a  marked  change  in  this  respect. 

The  office  of  ambati  is  usually  hereditary,  but  in  some  cases  may  be 
considered  as  self-chosen.  Thus,  when  a  priest  dies  without  male  heirs, 
some  one,-  who  is  ambitious  to  succeed  him,  and  desirous  of  leading  an 
idle  life,  will  strive  for  the  succession.  To  accomplish  this  end,  he 
will  cunningly  assume  a  mysterious  air,  speaking  incoherently,  and  pre- 
tending that  coming  events  have  been  foretold  him  by  the  kalou,  whom 
he  claims  to  have  seen  and  talked  with.  If  he  should  have  made  a 
prediction  in  relation  to  a  subject  in  which  the  people  take  an  anxious 
interest,  and  with  which  the  event  happens  to  correspond,  the  belief 
that  his  pretensions  are  well  founded  is  adopted.  Before  he  is  acknowl- 
edged as  ambati,  he,  however,  is  made  to  undergo  a  further  trial,  and 
is  required  to  show  publicly  that  the  kalou  is  entering  into  him.  The 
proof  of  this  is  considered  to  lie  in  certain  shivermgs,  which  appear  to 
be  involuntary,  and  in  the  performance  of  which  none  but  an  expert 
juggler  could  succeed. 

I  had  an  opportunity,  while  ft  Levuka,  of  seeing  a  performance  of 
this  description.     Whippy  gave  me  notice  of  it,  having  ascertained  that 
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the  offering  ip^hich  precedes  the  consultation  was  in  preparation.  Thk 
offering  consisted  of  a  hog,  a  basket  of  yams,  and  a  quantity  of  bana- 
nas. In  this  case  the  ambati  had  received  notice  that  he  vras  to  be 
consulted,  and  was  attached  to  the  person  of  Sera,  (Tanoa's  qoHj)  for 
whose  purposes  the  prophetic  intervention  was  needed. 

On  such  occasions  the  chiefs  dress  in  the  morning  in  their  gab  hab- 
its, and  proceed  with  much  ceremony  to  the  mbure,  where  the  priest  k. 
On  some  occasions,  previous  notice  is  given  Iiim. ;  at  other  times  he  ha! 
no  warning  of  their  coming,  until  he  receives  the  offering. 

The  amount  of  this  offering  depends  upon  the  inclinatum  of  the  partj 
who  makes  it;  The  chiefs  and  people  seat  themselves  promiscuomir 
in  a  semicircle,  the  open  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  person  who 
prepares  the  ava.  Tliis  mode  of  sitting  is  intended  as  an  act  of  hnm3- 
iation  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  which  is  considered  as  acceptable  to 
the  gods.  When  all  is  prepared,  the  principal  chief,  if  the  occasioQ 
be  a  great  one,  presents  a  whale's  tooth.  The  priest  receives  this  in 
his  hands,  and  contemplates  it  steadily,  with  downcast  eyes,  remaining 
perfectly  quiet  for  some  time.  In  a  few  minutes  distortions  begin  to 
be  visible  in  his  face,  indicating,  as  they  suppose,  that  the  god  is  enter- 
ing into  his  body.  His  limbs  next  show  a  violent  muscular  actiwi. 
which  increases  until  his  whole  frame  appears  convulsed,  and  tremble 
as  if  under  the  influence  of  an  ague  fit ;  his  eyeballs  roll,  and  are  dis- 
tended ;  the  blood  seems  rushing  with  violence  to  and  from  his  head ; 
tears  start  from  his  eyes ;  his  breast  heaves ;  his  lips  grow  livid,  and 
his  utterance  confused.  In  short,  his  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a 
maniac.  Finally,  a  profuse  perspiration  streams  from  every  pore,  by 
which  he  is  relieved,  and  the  symptoms  gradually  abate  ;  after  this,  he 
again  sinks  into  an  attitude  of  quiet,  gazing  about  him  from  side  to 
sme,  until  suddenly  striking  the  ground  with  a  club,  he  thus  announces 
that  the  god  has  departed  from  him.  Whatever  the  priest  utters  while 
thus  excited,  is  received  as  a  direct  response  of  the  gods  to  the  prayers 
of  those  who  made  the  offering.  The  provisions  of  which  the  offerii^ 
is  composed  are  now  shared  out,  and  ava  prepared.  These  are  eaten 
and  drunk  in  silence.  The  priest  partakes  of  the  feast,  and  always 
eats  voraciously,  supplying,  as  it  were,  the  exhaustion  he  has  previ- 
ously undergone.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  his  muscles  resume  at 
once  a  quiescent  state,  and  they  more  usually  continue  to  twitch  and 
tremble  for  some  time  afterwaras.  ' 

When  the  candidate  for  the  ofiSce  of  ambati  has  gone  successfalij 
through  such  a  ceremony,  and  the  response  he  gives  as  from  the  god  is 
admitted  to  be  correct,  he  is  considered  as  qualified  to  be  a  priest,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  mbure.  It  is,  however,  easily  to  be  seen,  that 
it  is  the  chief  who  in  fact  makes  the  appointment.  The  individual 
chosen  is  always  on  good  terms  with  him,  and  is  but  his  tool.  The 
purposes  of  both  are  accomplished  by  a  good  understanding  between 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  exercise  the  office  of 
ambati,  and  go  through  the  actions  just  mentioned,  are  consummate 
jugglers  ;  but  they  often  become  so  much  affected  by  their  own  efibm, 
that  the  motions  of  the  muscles  become  in  reality  involuntary,  and 
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they  have  every  appearance  of  being   affected  fey  a  snpematond 
agency. 

By  the  dexterity  with  which  the  ambati  perform  their  juggling  per- 
formances, they  acquire  great  influence  over  the  common  people ;  but, 
as  before  remarked,  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  the  chirfs. 
When  fhe  latter  are  about  going  to  battle,  or  engaging  in  any  other 
important  enterprise,  they  desire  the  priest  to  let  the  spirit  enter  him 
forthwith,  making  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  present.  The  priest  speed- 
ily begins  to  shake  and  shiver,  and  erelong  communicates  the  will  of 
the  god,  whibh  always  talUes  with  the  wishes  of  the  chief.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  priest  fails  in  exciting  himself  to  convulsive 
action ;  but  this,  among  a  people  so  wrapt  in  superstition,  can  alwi^s 
be  ingeniously  accounted  for :  the  most  usual  mode  of  excusing  Ihe 
failure,  is  to  say  that  the  kalou  is  dissatisfied  with  the  offering. 

The  chiefs  themselves  admitted,  that  they  have  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  priests,  and  use  them  merely  to  govern  the  people.  The 
ambati  are  generally  the  most  shrewd  and  intelligent  members  of  the 
community,  and  the  reasons  for  their  intimate  union  with  the  chiefs  are 
obvious  ;  without  the  influence  of  the  superstition  of  which  they  are  the 
agents,  the  chief  would  be  unable  successfully  to  rule ;  while  without 
support  from  the  authority  of  the  chief,  the  ambati  could  scarcely  prac- 
tise their  mummeries  without  detection. 

The  priests,  when  their  services  are  not  wanted  by  the  chiefs,  are 
sometimes  driven  to  straits  for  food.  In  such  cases  they  have  recourse 
to  the  fears  of  the  people,  and,  among  other  modes  of  intimidation, 
threaten  to  eat  them  U*  their  demands  are  not  complied  with.  To  give 
force  to  the  menace,  they  pretend  to  have  had  communication  with  the 
god  in  dreams,  and  assemble  the  people  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
deity.  This  message  is  always  portentous  of  evil ;  the  simple  natives 
are  thus  induced  to  make  propitiatory  offerings,  which  the  priest  applies 
to  his  own  use. 

The  priest  at  Levuka  pretends  to  receive  oracles  from  a  miniature 
xnbure,  an  engine  of  superstition,  which  he  keeps  behind  a  screen  in  the 
spirit-house.  It  is  about  four  feet  high  ;  the  base  is  about  fifteen  inches 
square ;  it  is  hollow  within,  has  an  ear  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  mouth 
and  nose  on  the  other. 

This  oracle  is  covered  with  scarlet  and  white  seeds,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  which  are  stuck  upon  it  in  fantastic  figures  with  ^m. 
To  the  priest  this  is  a  labor-saving  machine  ;  for  on  ordinary  occasions, 
instead  of  going  through  the  performance  we  have  described,  he  merely 
whispers  in  the  ear  of  the  model^  and  pretends  to  receive  an  answer  by 
applying  his  own  ear  to  its  mouth. 

Tiie  occasions  on  which  the  priests  are  required  to  shake,  are  usually 
of  the  following  kinds :  to  implore  good  crops  of  yams  and  taro ;  on 
going  to  battle ;  for  propitious  voyages  ;  for  rain ;  for  storms,  to  drive 
boats  and  ships  ashore,  in  order  that  the  natives  may  seize  the  property 
they  are  freighted  with  ;  and  for  the  destruction  of  their  enemies. 

When  the  prayers  offered  are  for  a  deUverance  from  famine,  the 
priest  directs  the  people  to  return  to  their  houses,  in  the  name  of  Ndea- 
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gei,  who  then  at  his  instance  is  expected  to  turn  himself  over,  in  wtodt 
case  aa  earthquake  ensues,  which  is  to  be  followed  by  a  eeason  <iS  fer- 
tility. 

When  it  is  detennined  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  the  people  are  assembkd 
and  addressed  by  a  chief.  A  time  is  then  fixed  for  the  ceremmy,  Mtit 
which  &  taboo  is  laid  upon  pigs,  turtles,  &g.  On  the  appointu  dftj, 
each  man  brings  his  quota  of  provisione,  and  a  whale's  tooth  if  he  htn 
me.  The  chief,  accompanied  by  the  others,  approaches  the  mbure,  ui 
while  he  offers  up  his  prayers,  the  people  present  their  giftS'  The  Ut- 
ter then  return  to  their  nouses,  aai  the  offering  is  distiibnted  by  the 
priest. 


When  a  chief  wishes  to  supplicate  a  god  for  the  recovery  of  a  aiek 
friend,  the  return  of  a  canoe,  or  any  other  desired  object,  he  takes  ■ 
root  of  ava  and  a  whale's  tooth  to  the  mbure,  and  .offers  them  to  the 
priest.  The  latter  takes  the  whalu's  tooth  in  his  hands,  and  then  go« 
through  the  operation  of  shaking,  &c.,  aa  has  already  been  described. 

Besides  the  occasional  consultation  of  the  gods  through  the  ambali, 
there  arc  stated  religious  festivals.  One  of  these,  which  is  said  to  bt 
only  practised  in  districts  subject  to  Tui  Levuka,  takes  place  in  the 
montu  of  November,  and  lasts  four  days.  At  its  commencement  u 
influential  matanivanua  (landholder)  proceeds  Just  at  sunset  to  the  out- 
side of  the  koro,  or  town,  where,  in  a  loud  voice,  he  invokes  the  sjHrit 
of  the  sky,  praying  for  good  crops  and  other  blessings.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  beating  of  sticks  and  drums,  and  Mowing  of  concfati 
which  lasts  for  half  an  hour.  During  the  four  days,  the  men  live  in 
the  mbure,  when  they  feast  upon  the  balolo,*  a  curious  species  of  salt- 
water worm,  which  makes  its  appearance  at  this  season,  for  one  day, 
while  the  women  and  boys  remain  shut  up  in  the  houses.  No  labor  is 
permitted,  no  work  carried  on ;  and  so  strictly  is  this  rule  observed, 
that  not  even  a  leaf  is  plucked,  and  the  offal  is  not  removed  from  the 
houses.  At  daylight  on  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  night,  the  whole 
town  is  in  an  uproar,  and  men  and  boys  scamper  about,  linocking  with 

uiti  Hie  iMKf, 
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clubs  and  sticks  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  crying  out,  "  Smariba." 
This  concludes  the  ceremony,  and  the  usual  routine  of  affairs  goes  on 
thenceforth  as  usual. 

At  Ambau  a  grand  festival  takes  place  at  the  in-gathering  of  the 
fruits.  This  is  called  Batami  mbulu,  (the  spirit  below  or  in  the  earth.) 
On  this  occasion  a  great  feast  is  held,  and  the  king,  chiefs,  and  people 
walk  in  procession,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  to  Viwa,  where  they 
pay  homage  to  the  spirit.  I  was  unable  to  obtain  further  details  of  this 
festival,  but  its  object  was  explained  to  be  a  return  of  thanks  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

The  marriages  of  the  Feejeeana  are  sanctioned  by  religious  ceremo- 
nies, and,  among  the  high  chiefs,  are  attended  with  much  form  and 
parade.  As  at  all  other  ceremonies,  ava  drinking  forms  an  essential 
part.  The  ambati,  or  priest,  takes  a  seat,  having  the  bridegroom  on 
his  right  and  the  bride  on  the  left  hand.  He  then  invokes  the  protec- 
tion of  the  god  or  spirit  upon  the  bride,  after  which  he  leads  her  to  the 
bridegroom,  and  joins  their  hands,  with  injunctions  to  love,  honor,  and 
obey,  to  be  faithlul  and  die  with  each  other. 

During  this  ceremony,  the  girls  are  engaged  in  chewing  the  ava,  on 
which  the  priest  directs  the  water  to  be  poured,  and  cries  out,  "  Ai 
sevu.^'  He  then  calls  upon  all  the  gods  of  the  town  or  island.  He 
takes  care  to  make  no  omission,  lest  the  neglected  deity  should  inflict 
injury  on  the  couple  he  has  united.  He  concludes  the  ceremony  by 
calling  out  "mana,"  (it  is  finished;)  to  which  the  people  respond 
"  ndina,"  (it  is  true.) 

For  the  marriage  of  a  woman,  the  consent  of  her  father,  mother,  and 
brother  is  required,  and  must  be  asked  by  the  intended  husband.  Even 
if  the  father  and  mother  assent,  the  refusal  of  the  brother  will  prevent 
the  marriage ;  but,  with  his  concurrence,  it  may  take  place,  even  if 
both  father  and  mother  oppose.  In  asking  a  woman  in  marriage,  rolls 
of  tapa,  whales'  teeth,  provisions,  &c.,  are  sometimes  presented  to  the 
parents.  The  acceptance  of  these  signifies  that  the  suit  is  favorably 
received  ;  their  rejection  is  a  refusal  of  the  suit. 

If  the  proposals  of-  the  young  man  are  received,  he  gives  notice  of  it 
to  his  own  relations,  who  take  presents  to  his  betrotheu.  Her  own  re- 
lations, by  way  of  dowry,  give  her  a  stone-chopper  (matawiwi)  and  two 
tapa-sticks,  (eki,)  after  which  the  marriage  may  take  place. 

Among  the  common  people  the  marriage  rites  are  less  ceremonious 
than  those  of  the  chiefs.  The  priest  of  the  tribe  comes  to  the  house, 
when  he  is  presented  with  a  whale's  tooth  and  a  bowl  of  ava,  and  mak- 
ing a  sevu-sevu,  (prayer,)  uivokes  happiness  upon  the  union.  The 
bride's  near  relations  then  present  her  with  a  large  petticoat,  (Ucolib,) 
and  the  more  distant  relatives  make  gifts  of  tapas,  mats,  and  pro- 
visions. 

Every  man  may  have  as  many  wives  as  ho  can  maintain,  and  the 
chiefs  have  many  betrothed  to  them  at  an  early  age,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  political  connections  by  bonds  which,  according  to  their 
customs,  cannot  be  overlooked. 

The  daughters  of  chiefs  are  usually  betrothed  early  in  life.     If  the 
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bridegroom  refuses  to  carry  the  contract  into  effect,  it  is  considered  u 
a  CTcat  insult,  and  he  may  lay  his  account  to  have  a  contest  with  her 
relations  and  friends.  If  the  betrothed  husband  die  before  the  girl 
grows  up,  his  next  brother  succeeds  to  his  rights  in  this  respect.  Manv 
of  the  marriages  in  high  life  are  the  result  of  mutual  uttachment,  arii 
are  preceded  by  a  courtship,  presents,  &c.     The  parties  may  be  fre- 

Suently  seen,  as  among  us,  walking  arm-in-arm  after  they  are  engaged, 
''orced  marriages  sometimes  occur,  although  they  are  by  no  meanf 
frequent  in  this  class ;  in  such  instances  suicide  is  occasionally  die 
consequence.  A  case  of  this  sort  had  occurred  previous  to  our  arriTal. 
when  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Ovolau  killed  herself  by  jumping  off  a 
precipice  beliind  the  town,  because  she  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  bro- 
tlicr  of  Tanoa.  "  The  females  of  the  lower  classes  have  no  such  deUcate 
scruples.  '  Among  them,  marriages  are  mere  matters  of  bargain,  ami 
wives  are  purchased  and  looked  upon  as  property  in  most  parts  vi  the 
group.  The  usual  price  is  a  whale's  tooth,  or  a  musket ;  and  this  ODce 
paid,  the  husband  has  an  entire  right  to  the  person  of  the  wife,  whom 
he  may  even  kill  and  eat  if  he  feel  so  disposed.  Young  women,  until 
purchased,  belong  to  the  chief  of  tlie  village,  who  may  dispose  of  them 
as  he  thinks  best.  Elopements,  however,  sometimes  take  place,  vbet 
a  marriage  is  opposed  from  difference  of  rank  or  other  cause,  when  the 
parties  flee  to  some  neighboring  chief,  whom  they  engage  to  intercede 
and  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 

Wives  are  faithful  to  their  husbands  rather  from  fear  than  from  af- 
fection. If  detected  in  infidelity,  the  woman  is  not  unfrequently  knockeJ 
on  the  head,  or  made  a  slave  for  life.  The  man  may  also  be  treated  in 
the  bume  manner ;  but  this  pmiishment  may  also  consist  in  what  is 
called  suabi.  Tliis  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  lands,  which  is  signified  bj 
sticking  reeds  into  the  ground.  These  are  bound  together  by  knots,  so 
as  to  form  tripods.  If  the  offender  wishes  to  regainnis  lancb,  he  nioft 
purchase  the  good-will  of  the  offended  party  by  presents.  In  some 
cases,  the  friends  of  the  injured  party  seize  the  wife  of  the  offender,  and 
give  her  to  the  aggrieved  husband.  There  tee  also  other  modes  ic 
which  a  husband  revenges  himself  for  the  infidelity  of  his  wife,  which 
do  not  admit  of  description. 

We  have  seen  that  the  extent  to  which  polygamy  is  carried  is  limited 
only  by  the  will  of  the  man  and  his  means  of  maintaining  his  wives. 
The  latter  are  almost  completely  slaves,  and  usually,  by  the  strict  dis- 
cipline of  the  husband,  live  peaceably  together.  The  household  U 
under  the  charge  of  the  principal  wife,  and  the  others  are  required  to 
yield  to  her  control.  If  they  misbehave,  they  are  tied  up,  put  in  irons, 
or  flogged. 

The  birth  of  the  first  child  is  celebrated  by  a  feast  on  the  natal  day ; 
another  feast  takes  place  four  days  afterwards,  and  another  in  ten  days, 
when  suitable  presents  are  made  to  the  young  couple. 

Parturition  is  not  usually  severe,  and  some  women  have  been  knoim 
to  go  to  work  ^rithin  an  hour  after  delivery.  Others,  however,  remain 
under  the  nurse's  care  for  months.  It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
liard  work  makes  the  delivery  more  easy.    After  childbirth  the  women 
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oaiiKlly  remain  qniet,  uid  live  upon  a  diet  composed  of  yonng  taro-tops, 
for  from  four  to  eight  days,  after  whicli  they  bathe  constantly. 

Midwifery  is  a  distinct  professioD,  exercised  by  women  in  all  the 
towns,  and  they  arc  said  to  be  very  skillful,  performing  operations  which 
are  among  us  considered  as  surgical.  Abortion  is  prevalent,  and  nearly 
half  of  those -conceived  are  supposed  to  be  destroyed  in  this  manner, 
usually  by  the  command  of  the  father,  at  whose  instance  the  wife  takes 
herbs  which  are  known  to  produce  tbis  effect.  If  this  do  not  succeed, 
the  accoucheur  is  employed  to  strangle  the  child,  and  bring  it  forth 
dead. 

A  child  is  rubbed  with  turmeric  aa  soon  as  it  is  bom,  which  they 
consider  strengthening.  It  is  named  immediately,  by  Bome  relative  or 
friend.  If  through  neglect  or  accident,  a  name  should  not  be  forthwith 
ffiven,  the  child  would  oe  considered  as  an  outcast,  and  be  destroyed  by 
the  mother. 


Girls  readi  tlie  ige  of  puberty  when  about  fourteen  years  old,  and 
boys  when  from  seventeen  to  eighteen.  This  period  in  a  girl's  life  ia 
daly  celebrated  by  her ;  for  which  purpose  she  requests  the  loan  of  a 
house  from  a  friend,  and  takes  possession  of  it,  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  young  girls.  The  townspeople  supply  them  with  provisions  for 
ton  days,  during  which  tliey  anoint  themselves  with  turmeric  and  oil. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they  all  go  out  to  fish,  and  are  fonushed 
by  the  men  with  provisions. 

Tlic  only  general  fact  to  be  derivedfrom  the  ruious  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  tiie  spirits  of  the  dead,  whioh  ham  been  stated  in  the  way  we 
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received  them,  Is,  that  a  belief  in  a  future  state  is  universally  enter- 
tained by  the  Feejecans.  In  >some  parts  of  the  group,,  this  has  taken 
tlie  following  form,  which,  if  not  derived  from  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  is  at  least  more  consistent  with  revealed  truth  than  any  of  those 
previously  recorded.  Those  who  hold  this  opinion,  say  that  all  the 
souls  of  the  departed  will  remain  in  their  appointed  place,  until  the 
world  is  destroyed  by  fire  and  a  new  one  creatwl ;  that  in  tlie  latter  all 
things  will  be  renovated,  and  to  it  they  will  again  be  sent  to  dwell 
thereon. 

This  belief  in  a  future  state,  guided  by  no  just  notions  of  religious  or 
moral  obligation,  is  the  source  of  many  abhorrent  practices.  Amoog 
these  are  the  custom  of  putting  their  parents  to  death  when  they  ire 
advanced  in  years ;  suicide ;  the  immolation  of.  wives  at  the  funenl  cf 
their  hutsbands,  and  human  sacrifices. 

It  is  amon^  the  most  usual  occurrences,  that  a  father  or  a  mother  irill 
notify  their  duldren  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  die,  or  that  a  son  shall 
give  notice  to  his  parents  that  they  are  becoming  a  burden  to  him.  In 
either  case,  the  relatives  and  friends  are  collected,  and  informed  of  the 
fact.  A  consultation  is  then  held,  which  generally  results  in  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  recjuest  is  to  be  complied  with,  in  which  case  they  fii 
upon  a  day  for  the  purpose,  unless  it  should  be  done  by  tlie  party  whoK 
fate  is  under  deliberation.  The  day  is  usually  chosen  at  a  time  whec 
yams  or  taro  are  ripe,  in  order  to  funiish  materials  for  a  great  ft-asr, 
called  niburua.  The  aged  person  is  then  asked,  whether  he  will  prefer 
to  be  strangled  before  his  burial,  or  buried  alive.  When  the  appointeJ 
day  arrives,  the  relatives  and  friends  bring  tapas,  mats,  and  oil,  is 
presents.  They  are  received  as  at  other  funeral  feasts,  and  all  mouin 
together  until  the  time  for  the  ceremony  arrives.  The  aged  person  then 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  place  where  the  grave  is  to  be  dug ;  and  while 
some  are  digging  it,  the  others  put  on  a  new  maro  and  turbans.  VMkh 
the  grave  is  dug,  which  is  about  four  feet  deep,  the  person  is  assisteJ 
into  it,  while  the  relatives  and  friends  begin  their  lamentations,  and  pro- 
ceed to  weep  and  cut  themselves  as  they  do  at  other  funerals.  All  tlrrfi 
proceed  to  take  a  parting  kiss,  after  which  the  living  body  is  coverc^i 
up,  first  with  mats  and  tapa  wrapped  around  the  head,  and  then  with 
sticks  and  earth,  which  are  trodden  down.  When  this  has  been  done, 
all  retire,  and  are  tabooed,  as  will  be  stated  in  describing  their  oniiiiary 
funerals.  The  succeeduig  night  the  son  goes  privately  to  the  grave, 
and  lays  upon  it  a  piece  of  ava-root,  which  is  called  the  vei-tala,  or 
farewell. 

Mr.  Hunt,  one  of  the  missionaries,  had  been  a  witness  of  several  rf 
these  acts.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  called  upon  by  a  young  man,  who 
desired  that  he  would  pray  to  his  spirit  for  his  mother,  who  was  dead. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  at  first  in  hopes  that  this  would  afford  him  an  opportn- 
nity  of  forwarding  their  great  cause.  On  inquiry,  the  young  man  toM 
him  that  his  brothers  and  himself  were  just  gomg  to  bury  her.  -Mr. 
Hunt  aooompanied  the  youn^  man,  telling  him  he  would  follow  in  the 
procession,  and  do  as  he  desired  him,  supposing,  of  course,  the  corpse 
would  be  brought  along ;  but  he  now  met  the  procession,  when  the  young 
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man  said  that  this  was  the  funeral,  and  pointed  out  his  mother,  who  was 
walking  along  with  them,  as  gay  and  lively  as  any  of  those  present,  and 
apparently  as  much  pleased.  Mr.  Hunt  expressed  his  surprise  to  the 
young  man,  and  asked  how  he  could  deceive  Jiim  so  much  by  saying  Ids 
mother  was  dead,  when  she  was  alive  and  well.  He  said,  m  reply,  that 
they  liad  made  her  death-feast,  and  were  now  going  to  bury  her  ;  that 
she  wa^  old  ;  that  his  brother  and  himself  had  thought  she  had  lived 
long  enough,  and  it  was  time  to  bury  her,  to  which  she  had  willingly 
assei^ed,  and  they  were  about  it  now.  He  had  come  to  Mr.  Hunt  to 
ask  bis  prayers,  as  they  did  those  of  the  priest.  He  added,  that  it  was 
from  love  for  his  mother  that  he  had  done  so ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  same  love,  they  were  now  going  to  bury  her,  and  that  none  but 
themselves  could  or  ought  to  do  so  sacred  an  oflSce  !  The  missionary 
did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  so  diabolical  an  act ;  but  the  only  reply 
he  received  was,  that  she  was  their  mother,  and  they  were  her  children, 
and  they  ought  to  put  her  to  death.  On  reaching  the  grave,  the  mother 
sat  down,  when  they  all,  including  children,  grandchildren,  relations, 
and  friends,  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  ;  a  rope,  made  of  twisted 
tapa,  was  then  passed  twice  around  her  neck  by  her  sons,  who  took  hold 
of  it,  and  strangled  her  ;  after  which  she  was  put  into  her  grave,  with 
the  usual  ceremonies.  They  returned  to  feast  and  mourn,  after  which 
she  was  entirely  forgotten,  as  though  she  had  not  existed. 

Mr.  Hunt  surprised  me  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  Feejeeans 
were  a  kind  and  affectionate  people  to  their  parents,  adding,  that  he  was 
assured  by  many  of  them  that  they  considered  this  custom  as  so  great 
a  proof  of  affection  that  none  but  children  could  be  foimd  to  perform  it. 
The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  all  the  other  white  residents. 

A  short  time  before  our  arrival,  an  old  man  at  Levuka  did  something 
to  vex  one  of  liis  grandchildren,  who  in  consequence  threw  stones  at 
him.  The  only  action  the  old  man  took  in  the  case  was  to  walk  away, 
saying  that  he  had  now  lived  long  enough,  when  his  grandchildren  could 
stone  him  with  impunity.  He  then  requested  his  dfiildren  and  friends 
to  bury  him,  to  which  they  consented.  A  feast  was  made ;  he  was 
dressed  in  his  best  tapa,  and  his  face  blackened.  He  was  then  placed 
sitting  in  his  grave,  with  his  head  about  two  feet  below  the  surface. 
Tapa  and  mats  were  thrown  upon  him,  and  the  earth  pressed  down ; 
during  which  he  was  heard  to  complain  that  they  hurt  him,  and  to  beg 
that  they  would  not  press  so  hard. 

Self-immolation  is  by  no  means  rare,  and  they  believe  that  as  they 
leave  this  life,  so  will  they  remain  ever  after.  This  forms  a  powerful 
motive  to  escape  from  decrepitude,  or  from  a  crippled  condition,  by  a 
voluntary  death. 

Wives  arc  often  strangled,  or  buried  alive,  at  the  funeral  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  generally  at  their  own  instance.  Cases  of  this  sort  have 
frequently  been  witnessed  by  the  white  residents.  On  one  occasion 
Whippy  drove  away  the  murderers,  rescued  the  woman,  and  carried 
lier  to  his  own  house,  where  she  was  resuscitated.  So  far,  however, 
from  feeling  grateful  for  her  preservation,  she  loaded  him  with  abuse, 
and  ever  afterwards  manifested  the  most  deadly  hatred  towards  him. 
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That  women  ahonld  desire  to  accompany  their  husbands  in  death  is  by 
no  means  strange,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  one  of  the  articles  of 
their  belief,  that  in  this  way  alone  can  they  reach  the  realms  of  bliss, 
and  she  who  meets  her  death  with  the  greatest  deyotedness,  will  become 
the  favorite  wife  in  the  abode  of  spirits. 

The  sacrifice  is  not,  however,  always  volmitary  ;  but  when  a  woman 
refuses  to  be  strangled,  her  relations  often  compel  her  to  submit.  This 
they  do  from  interested  motives  ;  for,  by  her  death,  her  connections  be- 
come entitled  to  the  property  of  her  husband.  Even  a  delay  is  made 
a  matter  of  i*eproach.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of  the  latQ  king,  Ulivou, 
his  five  wives  and  a  daughter  were  strangled.  The  principal  wife  de- 
layed the  ceremony,  by  taking  leave  of  tiiose  around  her  ;  whereupon 
Tanoa,  the  present  king,  chid  her.  The  victim  was  his  own  aunt,  and  be 
assisted  in  putting  the  rope  around  her  neck,  and  strangling  her,  a  ser- 
vice ho  is  said  to  nave  rendered  on  a  former  occasion  to  his  own  mother. 

Not  only  do  many  of  the  natives  desire  their  friends  to  put  them  to 
death  to  escape  decrepitude,  or  immolate  themselves  with  a  similar  \iew, 
but  families  have  such  a  repugnance  to  having  deformed  or  maimed  per- 
sons among  them,  that  those  who  have  met  with  such  misfortunes  are 
almost  always  destroyed.  An  instance  of  this  sort  was  relate<l  to  me, 
when  a  boy  whose  leg  had  been  bitten  off  by  a  shark  was  strangled, 
although  he  had  been  taken  care  of  by  one  of  the  white  residents,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  his  recovery.  No  other  reason  was  assigned 
by  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  than  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have 
been  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  having  only  one 
leg. 

When  a  native,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  sick  of  a  lingering 
disease,  their  relatives  will  either  ring  their  heads  off,  or  strangle  them. 
Mr.  Hunt  stated  that  this  was  a  frequent  custom,  and  cited  a  case  where 
he  had  with  difSculty  saved  a  servant  of  his*  own  from  such  a  fate,  who 
afterwards  recovered  his  health. 

Formal  human  sacrifices  are  frequent.  The  victims  are  usually  taken 
from  a  distant  tribe,  and  when  not  supplied  by  war  or  violence,  they  are 
at  times  obtained  by  negotiation.  After  being  selected  for  tliis  purpose, 
they  are  often  kept  for  a  time  to  be  fattened.  When  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, they  are  compelled  to  sit  upon  the  ground,  with  their  feet  drawn 
under  their  thighs,  and  their  arms  placed  close  before  them.  In  this 
posture  they  are  bound  so  tightly  that  they  cannot  stir  or  move  a  joint. 
They  arc  then  placed  in  the  usual  oven,  upon  hot  stones,  and  covered 
with  leaves  and  earth,  where  they  are  roasted  alive.  When  the  body 
is  cooked,  it  is  taken  from  the  oven  and  the  face  painted  black,  as  is 
done  by  the  natives  on  festal  occasions.  It  is  then  carried  to  the  mbure, 
where  it  is  offered  to  the  gods,  and  is  afterwards  removed  to  be  cut  up 
and  distributed,  to  be  eaten  by  the  people. 

Women  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  mbure,  or  to  eat  human  flesh. 

The  women  arc  kept  in  great  subjection.  They  have  few  privileges; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  keep  the  house  clean,  take  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, weed  the  taro  and  yam  beds,  and  carry  burdens. 

Human  sacrifices  are  a  preliminary  to  almost  all  their  undertaldngs. 
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Whea  a  new  mbore  is  built,  a  party  goes  ont  and  seiiea  the  fint  persoa 
they  meet,  wbom  they  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  vhen  a  largo  canoe  is 
laimchcd,  the  first  person,  man  or  woman,  whom  they  encounter,  is  laid 
hold  of  and  carried  home  for  a  fgaet. 


When  Tanoa  launches  a  caiioc,  ton  or  nioi-c  men  are  slaughtered  on 
tlie  deck,  in  order  that  it  may  be  washed  with  human  blooil. 

Human  sacrifices  are  also  among  the  rites  performed  at  the  funerals 
of  chiefs,  when  slaves  are  in  some  instances  put  to  death.  Their  bodies 
arc  first  placed  in  the  grave,  and  upon  them  those  of  the  chief  and  liis 
wives  arc  laid. 

The  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  death  and  bunal  of  a  great  chief  are 
remarkable.  When  his  last  moments  are  approaching,  his  friends  place 
in  his  hands  two  whale's  teeth,  which  it  is  supposed  he  will  need  to 
throw  at  a  tree  that  stands  on  the  roati  to  the  regions  of  the  dead.  As 
soon  as  the  last  struggle  is  over,  the  friends  and  attendants  fill  the  air 
with  their  lamentations.  Two  priests  then  take  in  each  of  their  hands 
a  reed  about  eighteen  inches  long,  on  which  the  leaves  at  the  end  are 
left,  and  with  these  they  indicate  two  persons  for  grave-diggers,  and 
mark  out  tlie  place  for  the  grave.  The  spot  usually  selected  is  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  banks  of  a  stream.  The  grave-diggers  arc  provided 
with  mangrove -staves  (tiri)  for  their  work,  and  take  their  positions,  one  at 
the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  having  each  one  of  the  priests 
on  his  right  hunil.  At  a  given  signal,  the  labfjrers,  making  three  feints 
before  they  strike,  stick  their  staves  into  tlic  groun<l,  while  the  priests 
twice  exchange  ree<h»,  repeating  Fcejee,  Tonga ;  Feejec,  Tonga.  Tlie 
diggers  work  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  thus  dig  a  pit  sufficiently  large  to 
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contain  the  body.     The  first  cartli  wliich  is  removed  is  consideretl  zs 
sacred,  and  laid  a2>ide. 

The  persons  who  have  dug  the  grave  also  wash  and  prepare  the  body 
for  interment,  and  they  are  the  only  persons  who  can  touch  the  corpse 
without  being  laid  under  a  taboo  for  ten  months.  The  body  after  being 
washed  is  laid  on  a  couch  of  cloth  and  mats,  and  carefully  wiped.  It 
is  then  dressed  and  decorated  as  the  deceased  was  in  life,  "whou  prepar- 
ing for  a  great  assembly  of  chiefs  ;  it  is  first  anointed  vcith  oil,  and  thtfi 
the  neck,  breast,  and  arms,  down  to  the  elbows,  are  daubed  with  a  black 
pigment ;  a  white  bandage  of  nottive  cloth  is  bound  around  the  head,  asd 
tied  over  the  temple  in  a  graceful  knot ;  a  club  is  placed  ui  the  hand, 
and  laid  acro.ss  the  breast,  to  mdicatc  in  the  next  world  that  the  deceased 
was  a  chief  and  warrior.  The  body  is  then  laid  on  a  bier,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  subject  tribes  assemble ;  each  tribe  presents  a  whale's 
tooth,  and  the  chief  or  spokesman  says,  "  This  is  our  offering  to  the 
dead  ;  we  are  poor  and  cannot  find  riches."  All  now  clap  their  hand*, 
and  the  king  or  a  chief  of  rank  replies,  "  Ai  mumundi  ni  mate,"  (the 
end  of  death ;)  to  which  all  the  people  present  respond,  "  E  dina,"  (it  is 
true.)  The  female  friends  then  approach  and  kiss  the  corpse,  and  if 
any  of  his  wives  wish  to  die  and  be  buried  with  him,  she  runs  to  her 
brother  or  nearest  relative  and  exclaims,  "  I  w^ish  to  die,  that  I  maj 
accompany  my  husband  to  the  land  where  his  spirit  has  gone ;  love  me, 
and  make  haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him  P'  Her  friends 
applaud  her  purpose,  and  being  dressed  and  decorated  in  her  best  clothe*, 
she  seats  herself  on  a  mat,  reclining  her  head  on  the  lap  of  a  woman; 
another  holds  her  nostrils,  that  she  may  not  breathe  through  them ;  a 
cord,  made  by  twisting  fine  tapa,  (masi,)  is  then  put  around  her  neck, 
and  drawn  tight  by  four  or  five  strong  men,  so  that  the  struggle  is  soon 
over.  The  cord  is  left  tight,  and  tied  in  a  bow-knot,  until  the  friends 
of  the  husband  present  a  whale's  tooth,  saying,  "  This  is  the  untyinff 
of  the  cord  of  strangling."  The  cord  is  then  loosed,  but  is  not  removed 
from  the  neck  of  the  corpse. 

When  the  grave  is  finished,  the  principal  workman  takes  the  four 
reeds  used  by  the  priests,  and  passes  them  backwards  and  fomards 
across  each  other  ;  he  then  lines  the  pit  or  grave  with  fine  mats,  and 
lays  two  of  the  leaves  at  the  head  and  two  at  the  foot  of  the  grave ;  « 
tliese  the  corpse  of  the  chief  is  placed,  with  two  of  liis  wives,  one  on 
each  side,  havmg  their  right  and  left  hands,  respectively,  laid  on  his 
breast ;  the  bodies  are  then  wrapped  together  in  folds  of  native  cloth; 
the  grave  is  then  filled  in,  and  the  sacred  earth  is  laid  on,  and  a  stone 
over  it.  All  the  men  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  dead  body 
take  ofi"  their  maro  or  masi,  and  rub  themselves  all  over  witli  the  leaves 
of  a  plant  they  call  koaikoaia.  A  friend  of  the  parties  takes  new  Upa, 
and  clothes  them,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  anything,  being  ta- 
booed persons.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe  pro- 
vides a  great  feast,  (mburua,)  at  wliich  time  the  tabooed  men  again 
scrub  themselves,  and  are  newly  dressed.  After  the  feast,  ava  is  pre- 
pared and  set  before  the  priest,  who  goes  through  many  inc4intation9, 
flhiverings,  and  shakings,  and  prays  for  long  life  and  abundance  of  chil- 
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dren.    The  soul  of  the  deceased  is  now  enabled  to  quit  the  body,  and 

go  to  its  destination.  During  these  ten  days,  all  the  women  in  tlie  town 
provide  themselves  with  long  whips,  knotted  with  shells  ;  these  they  use 
upon  the  men,  inflicting  bloody  wounds,  which  the  men  retort  by  flirting 
from  a  piece  of  split  bamboo  little  hard  balls  of  clay. 

When  the  tabooed  person  becomes  tired  of  remaining  so  restricted, 
they  send  to  the  head  chief,  and  inform  him,  and  he  replies  tliat  he  will 
remove  the  taboo  whenever  they  please ;  they  then  send  him  presents 
of  pigs  and  other  provisions,  which  he  shares  among  the  people.  The 
tabooed  persons  then  go  into  a  stream  and  wash  themselves,  which  act 
thev  call  \iiluvulu ;  they  then  catch  some  animal,  a  pig  or  turtle,  on 
which  they  wipe  their  hands  ;  it  then  becomes  sacred  to  the  chief.  The 
taboo  is  now  removed,  and  the  men  are  free  to  work,  feed  themselves, 
and  live  with  their  mves.  The  taboo  usually  lasts  from  two  to  ten 
months  in  the  case  of  chiefs,  according  to  their  rank  ;  in  the  case  of  a 
petty  chief,  the  taboo  would  not  exceed  a  month,  and  for  a  common 
person,  not  more  than  four  days.  It  is  generally  resorted  to  by  the 
lazy  and  idle ;  tot  durine  this  time  they  are  not  only  provided  with 
food,  but  are  actually  fed  by  attendants,  or  eat  their  food  from  the 
ground.  On  the  death  of  a  chief,  a  taboo  is  laid  upon  the  cocoa-nuts, 
pi^,  &c.,  of  a  whole  district. 

Taking  oflf  a  taboo  is  attended  with  certain  ceremonies.  It  can  be 
done  by  none  but  a  chief  of  high  rank.  Presents  are  brought  to  the 
priest,  and  a  piece  of  ava,  which  is  brewed  and  drunk ;  he  then  makes 
a  prayer,  (scvu-sevu,)  and  the  ceremony  is  finished. 

In  laying  a  taboo,  a  stone  about  two  feet  in  length  is  set  up  before 
the  mbure,  and  painted  red ;  ava  is  chewed  $  after  which  the  priest 
makes  a  prayer,  and  invokes  maledictions  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
shall  break  it.  Trees  that  are  tabooed  have  bands  of  cocoa-nut  or  pan- 
danus-leaves  tied  around  them,  and  a  stick  is  set  in  a  heap  of  earth 
near  by.  We  had  an  instance  of  this  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  when 
we  found  all  the  cocoa-nuts  tabooed.  We  in  consequence  could  obtain 
none,  until  I  spoke  to  the  chiefs  of  Ambau,  who  removed  the  taboo. 

To  the  funeral  ceremonies  we  have  described,  others  are  added^  in 
some  parts  of  the  group,  and  there  are  differences  in  some  of  the  details 
of  tlie  rites.  Thus,  at  Muthuata,  the  body  of  a  chief  is  usually  taken  to 
the  royal  mbure,  on  the  island  of  that  name,  to  be  interred.  The 
corpse,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  life,  is  wrapped  in 
white  mats,  and  borne  on  a  wide  plank.  On  its  arrival  at  die  mbure, 
it  is  received  by  the  priest,  who  pronounces  an  eulogium  on  his  charac- 
ter, after  which  the  young  men  form  themselves  into  two  ranks,  between 
which,  and  around  the  corpse,  the  rest  of  the  people  pass  several  times. 

All  the  boys  who  have  arrived  at  a  suitable  age  are  now  circumcised, 
and  many  boys  suffer  the  loss  of  their  little  fingers.  The  foreskins  and 
fingers  are  placed  m  the  grave  of  die  chief.  When  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  over,  young  bread-fruit  trees  are  presented  by  the  relatives 
of  the  chief  to  the  boys,  whose  connections  are  bound  to  cultivate  diem 
until  the  boys  are  able  to  do  it  themselves. 

The  strangulation  of  the  ciders  wives  follows ;  and  this  is  succeeded 
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by  a  further  eulogiam  of  die  deceased,  and  a  lament  for  the  loss  his 

Jeople  have  sustained.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  great  feast  of 
o^s,  tare,  yams,  and  bananas. 
The  funerals  of  persons  of  lower  rank  are  of  course  far  less  ceremo- 
nious. The  body  is  wrapped  in  tapa  or  mats,  and  sometimes  sprinkled 
with  turmeric,  and  is  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  just  below  tlie  surface 
of  the  ground.  Even  in  this  class  the  wife  generally  insists  on  being 
strangled.  Instances  are  now,  however,  beginning  to  occur,  in  which 
this  custom  is  not  persisted  in,  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  dawn  of  civilization  is  breaking  upon  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  death,  a  feast  called  mburua  is  always  provided ; 
another  four  days  after,  called  boniva ;  and  a  third  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  which  is  called  boniviti. 

The  usual  outward  sign  of  mourning  is  to  crop  the  hair  or  beard,  or 
very  rarely  both.  Indeed,  they  are  too  vain  of  these  appendages  to 
part  with  them  on  trifling  occasions ;  and  as  the  hair,  if  cut  o£f,  takes  a 
long  time  to  grow  again,  they  use  a  wig  as  a  substitute.  Some  of  theso 
wigs  are  beautifully  made,  and  even  more  exact  imitations  of  nature 
tbim  those  of  our  best  perruquiers. 

Another  mark  of  sorrow  is  to  cut  off  the  joints  of  the  small  toe  and 
little  finger  ;  and  this  is  not  done  only  as  a  mark  of  grief  or  a  token  of 
affection,  but  the  dismembered  joints  are  frequently  sent  to  families 
which  are  considered  wealthy,  and  who  are  able  to  reward  this  token  of 
sympathy  in  their  loss,  which  they  never  fail  to  do. 
N  Women  in  mourning  bum  their  skin  into  blisters,  as  is  the  practice 
also  in  other  groups  visited  by  us.  The  instrument  used  for  the  pur- 
pose is  a  piece  of  tapa  twisted  into  a  small  roll  and  ignited.  Marks 
thus  produced  may  be  seen  on  their  arms,  shoulders,  neck,  and  breast. 
This  custom  is  called  loloe  mate. 

The  eating  of  human  flesh  is  not  confined  to  cases  of  sacrifice  for  re- 
ligious purposes,  but  is  practised  from  habit  and  taste.  The  existence 
ofcannibalism,  independent  of  superstitious  notions,  has  been  doubted 
by  many.  There  can  be  no  question  that,  although  it  may  have  origi- 
nated as  a  sacred  rite,  it  is  continued  in  the  Feejee  Group  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  eating  human  flesh  as  a  food.  Their  fondness  for  it  will  be 
understood  from  the  custom  they  have  of  sending  portions  of  it  to  their 
friends  at  a  distance,  as  an  acceptable  present,  and  the  ^ft  is  eaten, 
even  if  decomposition  have  begun  before  it  is  received.  So  highly  do 
they  esteem  this  food,  that  the  greatest  praise  they  can  bestow  on  a 
delicacy  is  to  say  that  it  is  as  tender  as  a  dead  man. 

Even  their  sacrifices  are  made  more  frequent,  not  merely  to  grat- 
ify feelings  rf  revenge,  but  to  indulge  their  taste  for  this  horrid  food. 
In  respect  to  this  propensity,  they  affect  no  disguise ;  I  have  myself 
frequently  spoken  with  them  concerning  it,  and  received  but  one  answer, 
both  from  chiefs  and  common  people,  uiat  it  was  vinaka,  (good.) 

The  bodies  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  are  always  eaten.  Whippy 
told  me  that  he  saw,  on  one  occasion,  upwards  of  twenty  men  cooked ; 
and  several  of  the  white  residents  stated  tliat  they  have  seen  bodies 
brought  from  such  a  distance  as  to  be  green  from  putrescence,  and  to 
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have  the  flesh  dropping  from  the  hones,  which  were,  notwithstan^ng, 
eaten  with  greediness  and  apparent  pleasure. 

War,  however,  does  not  furnish  enough  of  this  food  to  satisfy  their 
appetite  for  it.  Stratagem  and  violence  are  resorted  to  for  obtaining 
it.  While  we  were  at  Levuka,  as  a  number  of  women  belonging  to  the 
village  were  engaged  in  picking  up  shells  and  fishing,  a  canoe  belongmg 
to  the  Lasikaus,  or  fishermen,  m  passing  by  the  reef,  seized  and  carriea 
off*  two  of  them,  as  it  was  believed,  for  cannibal  purposes.  When  I 
heard  the  story  I  could  not  at  first  believe  it ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by 
Tui  Levuka,  who  said  that  the  Lasikaus  frequently  stole  women  from 
the  reefs  for  the  purpose  of  eating  them. 

All  doubt,  however,  was  removed,  when  Mr.  Eld,  while  stationed  at 
the  observatory,  became  an  eye-witness  of  an  attempt  of  the  kind.  The 
daughter  of  the  Vi  Tonga*  chief,  with  some  of  her  companions,  was  engag- 
ed in  fishing  on  the  reef  in  a  small  canoe.  By  some  accident  the  canoe 
was  swamped,  which  rendered  them  a  prize  to  whoever  should  capture 
them.  A  canoe  from  Ambau  had  watched  the  poor  creatures  like  a 
hawk,  and,  as  soon  as  the  accident  happened,  pounced  upon  them. 
The  men  in  the  canoe  succeeded  in  capturing  the  chiePs  daughter,  and 
forced  her  into  the  vessel.  When  neax  the  shore,  however,  she  con- 
trived to  make  her  escape  by  jumping  overboard,  and  reached  the  shore 
before  they  could  overtake  her.  Clubs  and  spears  were  thrown  at  her, 
nrith  no  other  effect  than  a  slight  scratch  under  the  arm,  and  a  bruise 
on  her  shoulder.  On  the  beach  she  was  received  by  her  friends,  who 
stood  ready  to  protect  her,  upon  which  the  Ambau  people  gave  up  the 
pursuit. 

The  cannibal  propensity  is  not  limited  to  enemies  or  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe,  but  they  will  banquet  on  the  flesh  of  their  dearest  friends ; 
and  it  is  even  related,  that  in  times  of  scarcity,  families  will  make  an 
exchange  of  children  for  this  horrid  purpose. 

The  flesh  of  women  is  preferred  to  that  of  men,  and  they  consider 
the  flesh  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  of  the  thigh,  as  the  choicest 
parts.  The  women  are  not  allowed  to  eat  it  openly,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  wives  of  chiefs  do  partake  of  it  in  private.  It  is  also  forbidden  to 
the  kai-si,  or  common  people,  unless  there  be  a  great  quantity,  but  they 
have  an  opportunity  of  picking  the  bones. 

'  As  a  fumer  instance  of  these  cannibal  propensities,  and  to  show  that 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life  to  gratify  their  passions  and  appetites  is  of 
almost  daily  occurrence,  a  feast  frequently  takes  place  among  the  chiefs, 
to  which  each  is  required  to  bring  a  pig.  On  tnese  occasions  Tanoa, 
from  pride  and  ostentation,  always  furnishes  a  human  body. 

A  whale's  tooth  is  about  the  price  of  a  human  life,  even  when  the 
party  slain  is  of  rank,  as  will  be  sihown  by  the  following  anecdotes.  Ri- 
valetta,  the  youngest  son  of  Tanoa,  while  passing  along  the  north  end 
of  Ovolau  in  his  canoe,  descried  a  fishing  party.  He  at  once  deter- 
mined to  possess  himself  of  what  they  had  taken,  and  for  this  purpose 

*  Yi  Tonga  is  a  town  immediately  below  the  point  on  which  the  obeerratary  was 
placed. 
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dashed  in  amon^  them,  and  fired  his  musket.  The  ehot  killed  a  nnn^ 
mail,  who  proved  to  be  a  nephew  of  Tui  Levuka,  the  chief  of  Orolu. 
and  waa  recognized  hj  Bome  of  Rivaletta's  followers-  This  diseoitn 
did  not  prevent  their  carrying  the  body  to  Ambau  to  be  feasted  npcc; 
but  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  known  there,  the  face  was  dis^ 
ured  by  broiling  it  in  the  fire  in  the  canoe.  Touoa,  howeier,  »t 
became  aware  ^  the  fact,  and  forthwith  Bent  a  whale's  tooth  to  Ti 
Levuka,  oa  the  value  of  bis  loss,  together  with  a  number  of  lin!: 
fingers,  cnt  from  the  people  of  Amban,  aa  a  propitiatory  offering.  Tk 
remuneration  was  received  by  Tui  Leruka  as  sufficient,  and  no  wx 
notice  was  taken  of  the  matter. 

Before  we  left  the  group,  an  inferior  chief  ran  away  with  oae  of  in 
wives  of  Tui  Levuka.  llie  latter  immediately  dispa.tched  bis  SM  i^ 
the  town  where  the  chief  resided,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  offcnjs. 
which  was  effected,  and  the  woman  brought  back.  Tui  Lcvaka  tbm- 
upon  sent  a  whale's  tooth  and  some  tapa  to  the  principal  chief  of  ii 
town,  and  the  affair  was  ended. 

When  they  set  so  little  value  on  the  lives  of  their  own  countijiDO. 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should  much  regard  thoBe  of  foop- 
ers.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  while  holding  intercourse  with  then-n 
he  continually  guarded  against  their  murderous  designs,  which  th^w 
always  meditating  for  the  sake  of  the  property  about  the  perwu,  «  a 
obtain  the  body  for  food.  Several  recent  inatancea  are  related,  iIkR 
crews  of  vesseb  visiting  these  islands  have  been  put  to  dea^. 


'.■i 
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CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FEEJEE  GROUP— CONTINUED. 

OLDfATE — BOIL — POPULATION — ^LANOUAGK — SALUTATTONB — ^DISSASES — ^AMUBKICBNTS — ^lOBSAOKB 
— EBf  PL0TMEMT8 — POLTCENnS — DISTRIBDTION  OP  TIMB-— TOILETS — DRE88 — TATTOOIMa — HOU- 
8EB — OANOES — PRODUCnONS — DlVTBIOIfS  OF  TDfB — CEREMONT — ARMS. 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  other  Polynesian  Islands  in  being  wet 
or  dry,  according  to  the  windward  or  leeward  side  of  the  islands.  The 
di£ference  in  temperature  is  small,  scarcely  eicccedin^  two  degrees. 
The  vegetation  marks  the  difference  more  strongly  :  while  the  leeward 
is  barren,  from  being  subject  to  long  droughts,  the  windward  side  exhibits 
all  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  vegetation. 

The  natives,  to  mark  the  seasons,  have  recourse  to  the  flowering  of 
plants,  and  the  blossoming  of  the  Erythrina  indica  marks  the  seascm  for 
planting.  The  mean  temperature  at  Ovolau  during  our  stay  was  77.81° 
Fahr.  The  barometer  stood  at  30.126  in.  The  lowest  temperature 
was  62®  ;.  the  highest  96°.     This  was  from  April  to  August. 

The  winds  prevail  from  the  east-northeast  to  southeast  quarter,  from 
April  to  November.  From  November  to  April  northerly  winds  are 
often  experienced;  and  during  the  months  of  February  and  March 
heavy  gales  arc  frequent.  At  this  season  of  the  year  earthquakes  also 
occur,  and  several  shocks  have  been  felt  on  the  same  night.  Although 
several  islands  in  the  group  show  the  remains  of  craters,  yet  the  only 
signs  of  volcanic  action  we  met  with  was  at  Savu-savu.  Volcanic  con- 
glomerate, tufa,  compact  and  scoriaceous  basalts  are  the  predominant 
rocks  :  they  are  of  every  texture  and  color,  and  in  all  stages  of  decom- 
position. These  afford  a  rich  soil,  in  which  the  tropical  vegetation 
flourishes  to  such  a  degree  as  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  about  130,000  inhabitants : 
these  almost  entirely  dwell  on  the  sea-shore,  where  their  food  is 
obtained. 

The  language  of  the  Feejees  is  a  branch  from  the  great  root  whence 
all  the  Polynesian  languages  are  dorived.  The  missionaries  have  been 
very  assiduous  in  reducing  it  to  a  written  shape.  They  have  adopted 
the  Roman  characters,  but  to  meet  the  sounds  peculiar  to  this  language, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  make  some  changes.  Originality  and  bold- 
ness appear  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  Feejeean  tongue.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  extremely  copious :  it  furnishes  mstinctive  names  for  every 
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Ehrul),  and  every  kind  of  grass  the  blands  yield  :  the  names  for  (be 
various  kinds  tS  jam  amount  to  more  tlmn  fiftj  :  each  species  of  tm 
and  banana  has  its  distinctive  appellation  >  and  there  are  nonl^  f.i 
every  variety  of  cocoa-nut,  as  well  as  for  every  stage  of  its  ripening 
from  the  bud  to  the  mature  fruit. 

Words  may  be  found  to  express  every  disease,  as  well  as  every  mi- 
tion  of  the  mind ;  and  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  nuj  t« 
expressed.  The  language  affords  various  forms  of  salutation,  rnxai- 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  parties ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  insure  thi; 
tbe  salutation  shall  have  the  proper  form.  Women  make  their  talati- 
tions  according  to  the  appropriate  formula,  which  differs  f  rmn  ttut  d 
the  men.  The  wives  of  the  landholders  say,  "  a-a-vakau  dn-w>->;' 
women  of  the  lower  orders  say,  "  ndnoo  ;"  and  fishermen's  wives  ssv. 
"  wa-wa,"  stooping,  with  their  hands  behind  their  heads. 

Equals  salute  each  other.  When  a  chief  is  met,  all  retire  out  dhs 
path,  crouch,  and  lower  their  clubs.  A  chief  would  be  thought  ili-naE- 
nercd  if  he  did  not  return  the  salutation  of  a  common  man. 

The  climate  is  considered  a  healthy  one,  although  various  disoM 
are  prevalent  at  times.  The  dysentery,  rheumatism,  influenn,  wi 
ulcers,  are  very  common.  There  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  the  isiani-: 
it  is  called  tlie  "  dthoke  :"  it  somewhat  resembles  the  "  yaws,"  su  cm:- 
mon  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  This  disease  variei  ii 
duration  from  nine  months  to  three  years.  This  people  are  pas^ 
ately  fond  of  being  bled,  an  instance  of  which  was  related  to  me— ihtf 
David  Whippy  had  on  a  single  day  bled  150  natives,  who  had  viawi 
him  for  that  purpose,  from  Amb&u.  They  ar£  expert  tttemsdns  ii 
surgical  operations  in  their  rude  way. 


They  have  many  amusements  for  both  sexes.  Amone  the  eirls  m 
those  of  legerdemain,  hide-and-seek,  forfeits,  and  dancing  •  vhi^  Im  ii 
regularly  taught  to  both  sexes  by  teachers. 

The  boys  have  a  game  of  sticks,  which  is  allied  to  throvrine  the  netf- 
The  men  of  different  towns  play  this  game,  which,  from  the  tinfar  inJ 
contention  that  ensues,  often  leads  to  open  hostility. 
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The  Feejee  mode  of  sending  messages  is  by  the  delivery  of  stioks 
or  roeds,  with  which  the  messenger  is  charged.  These  serve  to 
fix  the  memory ;  and  as  each  reed  is  presented,  the  message  which 
it  represents  b  delivered.  Reeds  are  also  used  to  cloae  an  agree- 
ment. 

Although  the  Feejee&ns  are  decidedly  a  savage  people,  yet  they 
evince  a  great  degree  of  politeness  and  good  breeding,  which  cannot  but 
surprise  all  who  vitoess  it.  On  the  occasion  of  their  feasts  this  is  more 
evident  than  on  other  occaaions.  Each  person  is  seated  according  to 
hia  rank,  and  their  posture  is  easy  and  graceful,  though  b>  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  would  be  irksome  in  the  extreme. 


Their  feasts  are  always  given  in  the  mbure,  and  the  priest  usually 
officiates  as  master  of  ceremonies,  making  an  address  of  welcome, 
and  taking  good  care  that  be  has  his  fall  share  of  the  good  things. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Feejeeans  regulate  the  distribution  of  their  time, 
is  in  conformity  to  the  nature  of  their  climate.  They  usually  rise  very 
early,  and,  before  going  to  work,  wash  and  take  "aoa."  They  generally 
work  till  10  or  11  o'clock  in  theday,  when  they  return  to  their  houses, 
bathe,  and  anoint  themselves  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  When  diia  is  done, 
they  take  a  light  meal,  which  they  call  "  unwe."  During  die  af^moon 
they  sleep  ana  lounge  about,  and  undergo  the  labor  of  the  toilet,  which 
latter  occupies  a  large  portion  of  their  time.  When  this  is  over,  they 
resort  to  the  mbure,  pay  visits,  &c.  &e.  In  the  evening  they  take  their 
principal  meal,  over  which  they  always  spend  much  time. 

Among  all  classes,  in  their  toilet,  the  hair  claims  the  first  attention. 
The  barbers  aire  important  personages  in  the  suite  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
size  to  which  they  contrive  to  extend  the  heads  of  hair  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. In  one  case  we  measured  the  oircnmference  of  the  hair,  and 
found  it  to  be  62  inches.    The  more  the  hair  is  distended  the  greater 
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is  their  pride  and  the  admiration  in  which  they  are  hdld  by  their  oonn- 
trymen.  , 

The  women  exhibit  droll  fancies  in  the  cropping  of  their  childroi'i 
hcur,  leaving  one  long  lock,  which  is  always  frizzled  and  stands  ou 
from  some  part  of  the  head,  giving  an  uncouth  appearance  to  tbt 
child.     The  hair  of  the  men  is  cut  in  varioos  sliapes.     In  general  the 

Erevailing  fashion  is  to  have  it  cut  round  :  nine  out  of  ten  indiTidnk 
ave  some  part  of  the  hair  colored  either  brovn  or  red.  These  mcfi 
are  greatly  infested  with  vermin ;  so  much  bo  as  to  make  a  visit  to  at 
of  their  villages  ahsolutely  diBgueting,  where  one  cannot  avoid  seeingdif 
practices  to  which  tliey  resort  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  women  aie*lB 
careful  to  adorn  themselves.  The  young  girls  allow  their  hair  to  gW 
in  long  locks ;  these  are  decorated  with  flowers,  and  after  being  thus 
beifccked  they  are  ready  to  see  company.  The  annexed  wood-cut  t2 
give  an  idea  of  one,  in  tiieir  usual  sitting  posture,  receiviog  compuj. 


After  marriage  the  locks  are  all  clipped  ofi",  and  the  hiur  is  tqn 
short,  or  frizzled  like  a  wig.  They  use  lime  to  cleanse  it,  and  also » 
preparation  of  lye,  made  from  the  ashes  of  the  leaves  of  the  bread-frait 
tree,  which  is  made  thick,  and  viscid  :  into  this  they  dip  their  head* 
and  afterwards  suffer  it  to  course  down  their  cheeks,  which  is  all  «ii- 
eidered  ornamental.  Those  who  fail  in  the  necessary  qnantity  of  hw 
have  recourse  to  wigs,  which  are  so  well  made  as  to  baffle  detection. 

The  face  undergoes  daily  its  ornamental  painting  of  black  soot  tui 
oil ;  and  if  this  can  he  relieved  by  a  patch  of  vermilion  on  the  nose,  at 
a  few  spots  here  and  there  on  either  side,  they  are  the  admirati(«i  d  iH 
The  turban  and  the  maro  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  chiefs— 
the  former  of  large  size,  and  the  latter  in  length  according  to  rank. 

High  cliiefs  wear  around  the  neck  a  single  shell  of  the  Cyprjca  anm*. 
or  a  valve  of  a  large  red  spondjlus.  Some  have  a  collar  of  whaie's 
teeth,  fashioned  like  ckws ;  others,  strings  of  human  teeth,  &c.  Sx, 

Armlets  are  also  worn ;  the  shell  of  the  trochns  is  ground  iuto  a  vug 
for  this  purpose. 

The  mode  o!  wearing  the  hair-picker  or  comb,  is  an  indication  d 
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rant.     None  but  tbc  king  wears  it  in  front ;  those  next  in  rank  a  little 
on  one  side ;  while  the  lower  orders  wear  it  behind  the  ear. 

The  women  arc  not  allowed  to  wear  tapa,*  and  their  dress  is  slight 
and  scanty ;  it  consists  of  only  the  liku.  Before  marriage  the  liku  is 
worn  short,  but  afterwards  long. 


The  women  are  only  tattooed,  and  it  ia  chiefly  confined  to  those  parts 
tliat  are  covered  by  the  liku.  Unless  tattooed  they  cannot  receive  a 
passport  to  the  other  world.     So  strong  is  this  superstition,  that  when 

firla  have  died  before  being  tattooed,  their  friends  have  painted  the  aem- 
lance  of  it  upon  them,  in  order  to  assoage  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
Both  sexes  have  the  lobes  of  their  cars  bored ;  the  women  only  one, 
the  men  both ;  in  order  to  distend  tiiem  they  insert  rolls  of  tapa,  pieces 
of  wood,  shells,  &c. ;  these  are  made  in  some  cases  so  large  that  the 
hand  may  be  passed  through. 

Though  almost  naked,  thesenativeshaveagreatid^ofmodesty.  They 
consider  it  extremely  indelicate  to  expose  the  whole  person.  If  either 
a  man  or  »  woman  should  be  seen  without  the  maro  or  liku,  they  would 
pnbabl^  be  clubbed. 


There  are  many  employments  among  the  Feejeeana  that  command 

treat  consideration  and  respect ;  among  these  are  carpentry  and  canoe- 
uilding.     The  houses  differ  from  those  of  other  groups,  although  they 

*  Thi"  prohibitioii  aritea  from  je&Iousy  among  their  own  eei.  who  punLih  ncvcrel;  anj 
one  who  infringer  upoo  their  cUBtnmB,  An  old  woman  vas,  pointed  out  to  ua  nt  LevuliA, 
who  Lad  been  almost  beatoo  to  doth  and  liad  her  now  bitlvn  ok,  aod  was  thiu  left  a 
moDoment  of  her  owq  vaditj,  as  well  aa  the  ferocity  of  the  foir  sex  oIFeejee. 


no 
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are  constructed  cX  simil&r  materials.  The  frames  and  sills  are  mide 
of  cocoa-nut  and  tree-fern ;  they  have  tifo  doorways,  on  opposite  ad*. 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and  as  many  broad  ;  the  preceding  irotd- 
cut  will  give  an  idea  of  their  conBtmction. 

The  sides  are  closed  with  small  cane  in  square  wicker-vrork.  Mif 
arc  hung  before  the  doors.  The  mbures  are  built  after  tiie  same  mu- 
ner,  but  the  roofs  are  more  peaked ;  they  are  generally  fifteen  to  traiij 
feet  square  and  thirty  feet  high.  The  cominon  hoiues  are  oblinf' 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  hiffb'  If  a  p^t^ 
wishes  to  build  a  house  he  carries  a  present  to  the  chief  c^  a  viaOi'i 
tooth,  and  tells  him  his  wisli,  the  size,  &c.  The  king  or  chief  ordoi 
the  men  and  appoints  one  as  superintendent^  and  from  one  to  fire  bm- 
dred  men  are  employed.  The  house  is  finished  in  t«i  or  fifteen  din, 
and  will  last  about  five  years  without  repairs  to  its  thatching ;  ther 
are  ccHisiaered  as  tenantable  for  tra- 
ty  years.  All  the  honses  hare  £r- 
places  ;  these  are  nolJiing  more  thu 
ash-pits,  with  a  few  large  Btooes  ta 
build  the  fire  and  to  place  the  pod 
upon  ;  the  pots  are  a  kind  of  jar ;  iix; 
contain  from  five  to  ten  gallons,  Titht 
mouth  sufficiently  large  to  adisitayu- 
The  houses  are  not  generally  lunj- 
cd  by  partitions,  but  at  each  end  itj 
have  a  raised  platform,  cm  itUA  m 
mats  are  laid  for  sleeping.  , 

The  Feejee  canoes  are  BtqtfSkV 
those  of  the  other  groups.  They  are  generally  built  double,  and  AM 
are  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  two  parts  of  the  double  canoe  at 
of  dificreut  sizes,  and  united  by  beams  on  which  a  platform  ia  tiii 
The  platform  is  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  extends  beyond  the  aides. 


Run  oufiHU 
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The  siqaller  canoe  serves  the  purpose  of  an  outrigger.  The  bottom 
of  the  canoe  is  a  single  plank ;  the  sides  are  fitted  to  them  by  dove- 
tailing, and  closely  unitea  by  lashings,  while  the  joints  are  made  tight 
by  gum.     They  have  generally  a  depth  of  hold  of  seven  feet. 

Ttie  productions  of  this  group  are  tropical.  The  bread-fruit  tree 
flourishes  in  great  perfection.  They  have  nine  different  kinds ;  the  vari- 
ety they  callumbudu  is  the  largest,  sweetest,  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste ;  the  botta-bot  and  bucudo  are  also  highly  esteemed.  The  varieties 
of  this  fruit  follow  each  other  in  season  throughout  the  year ;  March  and 
April  are  the  months  in  which  it  is  in  greatest  perfection.  They  have 
many  ways  of  preserving  this  fruit ;  it  is  generally  buried  in  pits,  and 
undergoes  fermentation.  When  these  are  opened,  the  smell  is  most 
nauseating,  and  the  contents  formed  in  a  mass  of  a  greenish-yellow  color, 
of  the  consistency  of  new  cheese. 

They  have  several  kinds  of  the  banana  and  plantain,  but  these  the 
natives  spoil  by  pulling  before  they  are  ripe,  and  burying  them.  The 
^^  fac,"  or  wild  species  of  other  islands,  is  here  cultivated.  They  have 
three  varieties  of  cocoa-nuts ;  besides  its  use  for  food,  a  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  made  from  it.  There  is  also  an  abundance  of  chestnuts, 
(Inocarpus  edulis,)  which  serve  the.  mountaineers  for  food. 

The  papaw  apple,  shaddocks,  the  bitter  orange,  the  white  man's 
orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  Malay  apple ;  besides  these,  several  new 
native  fruits  were  seen,  called  taravou,  indava,  the  latter  about  the  size 
OJF  a  hen's  egg ;  it  is  glutinous,  has  a  honey-like  taste,  with  a  kernel, 
and  erows  on  a  tree  about  fifty  feet  liigh. 

liSre  also  found  a  new  species  of  tomato,  (Solanum,)  which  may  be 
fthnoBt'^lasaed  with  the  fruits.  The  natives  cultivate  it  on  account  of 
jts  fimity  which  is  round,  smooth,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large  peach. 
When  npe,  its  color  is  yellow  ;  its  taste  was  by  some  thought  to  have 
a  strawberry  flavor.  We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  this  spe- 
.  oies  into  cultivation  in  the  United  States  ;  besides  this,  there  are  two 
smaller  species,  which  the  natives  also  eat.  There  is  also  a  nutmeg 
(Myristica)  indigenous  to  these  islands. 

Pumpkins,  cucumbers,  Cape  gooseberry,  ^ava,  pine-apples,  water- 
melons, and  lar^  red  capsicums  are  in  abunaance. 

The  yam,  (Dioscorea,)  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
have  several  varieties,  one  kind  was  growing  wild;  these  are  care- 
fully cultivated,  and  produce  abundantly,  althoudbi  the  crop  is  an  uncer- 
tain one.  In  some  places  they  attain  a  very  Tar^  size,  four  or  five 
feet  in  length,  and  have  already  become  an  article  of  export  to  Syd- 
ney, New  &>utli  Wales. 

They  have  a  root  called  the  kawai,  resembling  the  Malay  batata. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  this  tuber  into  the  United  States. 
Vessels  coming  direct  could  easily  effect  this  by  preserving  the  small 
tubers.  They  have  another  root  called  ivia,  which  is  used  in  cases  of 
famine  or  short  crops.  The  tare  is  also  cultivated  to  ^eat  extent,  and 
exceedingly  well  attended  to.  The  'natives,  after  boiling,  pound  and 
bury  it,  as  they  do  the  bread-fruit. 
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The  natives  nae  the  arrow-root,  (Maranta  anrndinaeeft,)  irUd  3 
found  in  great  abimdance  in  the  wild  state. 

Sugar-cane  and  the  ti  (Dracena,)  are  both  cultivated  ;  the  luterL' 
thought  to  contain  more  saccharine  juice  than  the  former. 

The  turmeric,  (Curcuma,)  is  extensively  prepared  and  used  wilk'JL 
to  anoint  with.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  quantities,  and  smoked  *id 
avidity  throughout  Polynesia.  The  desire  for  this  narcotic  preriik 
and  increases  among  the  western  groups.  Cotton  ia  also  a  produ(i>:« 
of  a  nankeen  color,  and  also  a  fine  white  species  ;  the  cotton-tm. 
(Goeaypium  herbaceum,)  is  slao  found ;  it  grows  to  the  height  of  £fsa 
feet. 

The  paper  mulberry,  (Broussonetia  papyrifera,)  from  which  lip 
make  their  tapa-clotit,  ia  carefully  cultivated.  For  their  mats  theyasi 
the  Hibiscua  tiliaceus,  and  the  Pandanus  odoratissinius. 

With  the  rattan,  (FlagoUaria,)  they  make  baskets.     The  bamtit*' 

Sm,  tree-fern,  and  bread-fruit  are  used  in  the  construction  cf  tba 
ises  and  for  domestic  purposes.  The  ir<m-wood,  (Casuarina  indio-i 
for  making  spears  and  clubs.  They  have  also  a  species  of  pine  r«ses- 
bhng  the  kaurie  pine  of  New  Zcaltmd,  of  very  large  size. 

The  sandal-wood,  which  first  attracted  visitors  to  these  islands,  i^n* 
almost  entirely  destroyed  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  our  botanists  proenti 
specimens. 

The  year  is  divided  into  eleven  months,  which  always  begin  in&  it 
new  moon.  When  it  is  first  seen,  it  is  celebrated  "by  shouting  td 
beating  of  drums. 

The  arms  of  the  Foejeeans  consist  of  spears,  clubs,  boivs  and  tnon. 
and  they  have  within  tiie  last  few  years  obtained  a  considerable  amdiS 
of  fire-arms ;  these  latter  are  as  yet  inefficient  in  their  hands.  TV 
wood-cut  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVI.  gives  correct  drawings  of  Iks 
weapons. 
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THE  FEEJEE  GROUP— RE WA. 

PBPABTUBE  OF  THE  PKAOOOK  FBOX  LXVUKA — ^HEB  A&BIYAL  AT  THE  ANCHORAGE- OF  NUKALOU — 
VENDOVI— CASE  OF  THE  GHABLS8  DOGOETT — AlCBAU — MISSION  OF  LIEUTENANT  BUDD — THOEA- 
KADTO,  OB  MB.  PHILLIPS — ^VISIT  OF  THE  KINO  AND  HIS  BB0THEB8 — ^VISR  OF  CAPTAIN  HUDSO^r 
TO  BBWA-^^THE   KINo's    HOUSE — HIS  MODE  OF  BATING — HIS   ENTEBTAINMENT  OF  TBS  8HZP% 

.   OFFICEB8 — MES8ENOEB  FBOM  KANTAVT7 — CEBEMONT  OF  AVA  DBDfKING ^KINg's  CUPBEABEB-^ 

EZHIBmON  OF  FIBEWOBKS — NOCTUBNAL  ADTENTUBE — BOTAL  BBEAKFAST — OOVNTBY  ABOUND 
UEWA — NQABANTNGIOU'S  HOUSE — LIKENESSES  TAKEN  BT  MB.  AGATE — TBIBUTE  FBOM  TBI 
PEOPLE  OF  KANTAVU— OAPTADf  HUDSON  BESOLVES  TO  TAKE  VENDOYI — VISIT  OF  THE  KINO  AlfD 
QUEEN — NGABANINGIOU — THE  KING,  QUEEN,  AND  CHIEFS  MADE  PBISONEBS — NOABANIHGIOU 
UNDEBTAKE8  tO  BEING  VENDOVl— CASE  OF  THE  GUBBENCT  LASS — DISPOSITION  OF  THE  PBISON 
■BS — THEATBICALS  FOB  THEIB  ENTEBTAINMENT — ^PHILUPS  BELATES  THE  HISTOBT  OF  BEWA^ 
OHABACTEB  OF  PHILLIPS — BETUBN  OF  NGABANINGIOU  WITH  VENDOVl — LEAVE-TAKING  BETWEEN 
YBNDOVI  AND  BIS  BB0THEB8 — VISIT  FBOM  MB.  OABOILL — BAILING  OF  THE  PEACOCK. 

The  Peacock  left  Levoka  on  the  15th  May,  and  reached  Rewa  at 
noon  the  next  day,  fbr  the  purpose  of  visiting  that  town  and  inducing 
the  king  of  Rewa  to  sign  the  Feejee  regulations,  and  also  to  cany  on 
the  surveys  in  that  quarter,  and  by  orders  subsequ^itly  sent  by  Paddy 
Connel  to  endeavor  to  capture  the  chief  Vendovi,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Charles  Doggett,  Captain  Bachelor, 
oS  Salem,  of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1834,  Paddy,  with  some  other  men,  was 
engaged  by  Captain  Bachelor  to  assist  in  getting  a  cargo  of  biche  de 
mar.  The  brig  then  went  to  Rewa,  where  the  captain  made  a  contract 
with  Vendovi,  a  chief  of  that  island,  and  Vasu  of  Kantavu,  for  further 
assistance  in  attaining  his  object.  Here  the  conduct  of  Vendovi, 
Thokanauto  and  ether  chiefs,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  some  mischief 
was  intended;  Paddy  heard  rumors  of  the  great  value  of  {he  articles 
on  board  the  brig,  accompanied  by  hints  that  the  crew  was  but  small, 
and  predictions  that  it  would  not  be  well  with  her.  He  also  found  that 
a  desire  was  evinced  that  he  should  not  go  further  in  the  vessel.  In 
oonsequence,  Paddy,  while  on  the  way  to  Kantavu,  mentioned  ids  sus- 
picions to  Captain  Bachelor,  and  advised  him  to  be  on  his  ^ard.  When 
they  arrived  at  Kantavu,  thev  proceeded  to  a  small  island  near,  its 
eastern  end,  where  the  biche  de  mar  house  was  erected,  and  a  chief  of 
the  island  was,  as  usual,  taken  on  board  as  a  hostage.  The  day  after 
he  came  on  board,  he  feigned  sickness,  and  was,  in  consequence,  per- 
mitted to  go  on  shore.  He  departed  with  such  unusual  exhibitions  of 
friendly  disposition,  as  served  to  confirm  Paddy's  previous  suspicions ; 
but  he  felt  assured  that  all  would  be  safe  so  long  as  the  captain  remained 
on  board. 
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On  the  following  morning,  (Sunday,)  Vendovi  came  off,  saying  4tf 
the  young  chief  was  very  sick,  and  he  wanted  the  captain  to  oome  w 
the  biche  de  mar  house,  where  he  said  he  was,  to  give  him  some  neoi- 
cine.  In  this  house  eight  of  the  men  were  emplojed,  of  whom  tv^ 
were  Sandwich  Islanders.  The  captain  was  preparing  to  go  a^ 
with  the  medicine,  when  Paddy  stepped  aft  to  him,  aad  told  him  Ait 
to  go  on  shore  was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth,  for  he  was  sure  dot 
the  natives  intended  to  kill  him,  and  to  take  all  their  lives.  The  cap- 
tain in  consequence  remained  on  board,  but  the  mate  went  on  shoi?. 
and  took  with  him  the  bottle  of  medicine.  Vendovi  went  in  the  bat 
and  landed  with  the  mate,  but  could  not  conceal  his  disappointmfU 
that  the  captain  did  not  come  also.  Paddy  now  was  convinced,  froc 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  to  get  the  people  and  boats  avij 
from  the  brig,  that  the  intended  mischief  was  about  to  be  consummatfri. 
He  therefore  kept  a  sharp  look-out  upon  the  shore,  and  soon  saw  tbe 
beginning  of  an  afiray,  the  mate,  Mr.  Chitman,  killed,  and  the  bnildof 
in  flames.  The  others  were  also  slain,  with  the  exception  of  James 
Housman,  who  had  been  engaged  at  the  same  time  with  Paddy,  a&i 
who  swam  off,  and  was  taken  on  board.  Those  in  the  brig  opened  i 
fire  from  the  ^cat  guns,  but  without  effect. 

On  the  foUowin^  day  Paddy  was  employed  to  bai^in  with  tb 
natives  for  the  bodies,  seven  of  which  were  brought  down  to  the  show 
much  mutilated,  in  consideration  of  a  musket.  The  eighth,  a  negro, 
had  been  cooked  and  eaten.  Captain  Bachelor  bad  the  bodies  serd 
up  in  canvass,  and  thrown  overboard,  in  the  usnal  manner.  Thej 
however  floated  again,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who,  u 
he  afterwards  understood,  devoured  them  all.  They  complained,  hofw- 
ever,  that  they  did  not  like  them,  and  particularly  the  negro,  whose 
flesh  they  said  tasted  strong  of  tobacco.  The  brig  then  went  to  Orolaa. 
where  Paddy  left  her. 

In  addition,  Paddy  said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  all  the  chiefs  cf 
Rewa  had  been  privy  to  the  plot,  particularly  the  brothers  of  Vended 
and  that  the  whole  plan  had  been  arranged  before  the  brig  left  tiit 
island.  Vendovi,  however,  was  the  person  who  had  actually  perpetrated 
the  outrage. 

The  harbor  of  Rewa  is  formed  by  two  small  islands,  called  NnbJn 
and  Mukalou,  with  their  attached  coral  reefs,  and  has  three  passages 
into  it.  The  two  southern  ones  are  safe,  though  narrow,  but  the  north- 
ern one  is  much  obstructed  with  coral  lumps.  The  port  is  a  secme 
one,  and  the  anchorage,  which  is  off  the  island  of  Nukalou,  is  about  ax 
miles  from  the  town  of  Rewa,  wliicli  is  situated  on  a  low  piece  of 
land,  which  the  river,  passing  on  each  side  of  it,  has  formed  into  an 
island. 

Ambau  lies  to  the  north  of  Rewa,  or  the  bay  of  that  name.  It  18 1 
singular-looking  place.  It  occupies  a  small  island,  which  is  entirdv 
covered  with  houses,  among  which  the  mbure  stands  conspicuous.  Tli 
approach  to  the  town  is  much  obstructed  by  reefs  of  coral  •  and  Ae 
'  water  being  shallow,  is  impassable  for  an  armed  vessel.  The  island  is 
connected  with  the  main  land  or  large  island,  by  a  long  flat  <^  cqhIj 
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which  is  ford&ble,  even  at  high  vater,  and  is  in  plaeee  quite  hare  at 
low  water. 

At  present  it  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  its  chiefs  have  a  hi^  esti- 
mate of  their  own  importanoe.  Thus,  while  I  was  at  Levuka,  I  was 
much  amused  by  a  question  pnt  me  by  Seni,  "  Wh;  I  had  not  ^no 
irith  my  ship  to  Ambau  1  why  come  to  Leruka,  whore  there  were  no 
gentlemen,  none  but  commou  people,  (kai-si  1)  all  the  gentlemen  lived 
at  Ambau." 

Captain  Hudson,  after  anchoring,  sent  Lientenant  Badd  to  the  town 
of  Rewa  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  king  and  chief,  and 
of  obtaining  the  services  of  Thokanauto  (Mr.  Phillipa)  as  interpreter 
.and  pilot.  Lisutenant  Budd  observed  much  apparent  fear  among  the 
diiefs  and  people.  The  king,  Kania,  on  the  approach  of  the  boats,  had 
gone  to  hide  himself  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  but  Mr.  Phillips  was 
met  on  the  way  comiog  towards  them,  and  after  much  hesitation  deter- 
mined to  accompany  IVIr.  Budd  on  board  the  ship.  The  nativee  appeared 
to  entertain  the  same  fears  as  their  chief. 


Phillips  is  about  thirty  yeaw  of  age,  of  middle  size,  active,  and  well- 
made  ;  he  is  more  intelligent  than  the  natives  generally,  and  bis  ap- 
pearance less  savage ;  he  speaks  English  tolerably  well,  though  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  whence  he  baa  obtained  his  knowledge  rf  it,  by 
the  phrases  he  makea  use  of.  It  was  not  a  little  comical  to  hear  a 
Feejeo  man  talk  of  "  New  York  highbinders,"  "  Boston  dandies," 
"Baltimore  mobtowns."  On  assurances  being  given  to  the  natives 
that  we  were  their  friends,  they  became  more  reconciled,  and  after  a 
time  the  king,  Kania,  or  Tui  Ndraketi,  was  found,  and  invitations  de- 
livered to  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  ship. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth,  Monday,  the  king  and  his  brother,  Nga- 
nmingiou,  visited  the  ship.     The  king  came  in  a  canoe  of  beautiful  con- 
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struction,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  propelled  by  paddles,  which  the 
king  alone  is  allowed  to  use.  Ngaraningiou  was  in  a  much  larger 
canoe,  having  a. large  mast  and  sail,  and  the  chiePs  pennant  fljing  fna 
the  yard,  but  sculls  were  used.  I 

The  ship  had  been  prepared  for  the  king's  visit ;  he  was  receircd  | 
with  due  ceremony,  and  was  led. aft,  and  seated  on  the  qaarter-4idL 
Tui  Ndraketi  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  is  a  tall,  fine-lookii^ 
man,  with  a  manly  expression  of  countenance,  and  much  dignity.  Hi: 
intellect  is  not  as  quick  as  that  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Phillips;  lu 
his  manner  was  cold  and  repulsive.  He  was  without  any  attendintt 
of  high  rank.  Ngaraningiou  shortly  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
i^ncc,  accompanied  by  six  cliiefs,  and  a  retinue  of  thirty  or  fom 
men,  forming  a  singular  contrast  to  the  unassuming  appearance  i 
the  suite  of  the  king.  Anotlier  of  the  party  was  a  chief  of  hifk 
rank,  called  Vunivalu,  "  Root  of  war :"  he  is  a  descendant  of  the  toti! 
family  that  were  dethroned  by  Kania.  His  position  gives  him  mS 
influence,  and,  in  case  of  war,  the  operations  are  confided  to  hia- 
This  chief  bears,  among  the  foreigners,  the  title  of  governor. 

Ngaraningiou  is  equally  tall  with  his  eldest  broSier,  the  king,  anl 
better  and  more  gracefully  formed.  He  may  be  considered  agocd 
specimen  of  a  Feejee  man  of  high  rank  and  fashion ;  indeed,  his  de- 
portment struck  the  officers  as  quite  distinguished  :  he  has,  withal,  tbe 
appearance  of  a  roue^  and  his  conduct  does  not  belie  the  indications 
and  he  is  considered  by  all,  both  natives  and  white  residents,  as  a  daih 
geroufl  man.  The  voung  chiefs  who  were  his  companions,  resexnbkd 
him  in  character  and  manners.  They  were  all  shown  over  the  filiipi 
and  everytliing  exhibited  that  it  was  bought  could  interest  them ;  the 
small-arm  men  were  exercised,  the  only  music  on  board,  the  drum  ud 
fife,  were  played.  These,  together  with  the  firing  off  the  guns,  shotttid, 
did  not  fail  to  draw  forth  their  usual  expressions  of  wonder  and  surprb^i 
"  whoo-oo !"  the  same  that  was  utterea  by  Tanoa's  party,  on  board  the 
Vhicennes.  After  partaking  of  some  refreshments  with  Captain  Hud- 
son, suitable  presents  were  mstributed  to  the  king  and  chiefs,  and  thej 
left  the  ship,  apparently  highly  delighted  with  tlieir  ^visit. 

Although  it  had  rained  hard.  Captain  Hudson  resolved  to  fulfil  his 
promise  to  the  king,  of  showing  him  some  fireworks,  and  the  gunner  had 
been  ordered  up  with  rockets,  fireworks,  &c.,  for  that  purpose.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  Rewa,  to  the  kind's  house,  where  he  found  » 
large  collection  of  natives.  The  house  is  large,  and  in  shape  not  unlike 
a  Dutch  barn  ;  it  is  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  width  ;  the  eaws 
were  six  feet  from  tlie  ground,  and  along  each  side  there  were  Hate 
large  posts,  two  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet  high,  set  firmly  into  Ac 

Sound ;  on  these  were  laid  the  horizontal  beams  and  plates  to  receive 
e  lower  ends  of  the  rafters ;  the  rafters  rise  to  a  ridge-pole,  thirtj 
feet  from  the  ground^  which  is  supported  by  three  posts  in  the  centre 
of  the  building ;  they  were  of  uniform  size,  about  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  usual  thick  thatch  was  in  this 
case  very  neatly  made.  The  sides  of  the  house  were  of  small  upright 
reeds,  set  closely  together.    All  the  fastenings  were  of  eemut,  msde 
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from  the  huek  of  the  cocoa-nut.  Some  attempts  at  ornament  were  ob- 
served, the  door-posts  being  covered  with  reeds  wound  aroimd  with 
sennit,  which  had  a  pretty  effect.  There  are  two  doorways,  one  on 
each  side  :  these  are  only  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  are  closed  by 
hanging  mats.  At  the  inside  of  the  principal  door  are  two  small  can- 
nons, pointed  across  it,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  king,  give  it  a  formida- 
ble appearance.  A  sort  of  dais  was  raised  at  one  end,  a  few  inches ; 
this  was  covered  with  mats  for  the  king  and  his  wives,  while  at  the 
other  end  mats  were  laid  for  his  attendants  ;  above  was  a  shelf  for  his 
property,  or  riches,  consisting  of  mats,  tapa,  earthenware,  spears,  and 
clubs.  On  one  side  of  the  house,  as  is  usual  among  the  Feejeeans,  the 
oooking-place  is  excavated,  a  foot  deep  and  about  ei^ht  feet  square ; 
this  was  furnished  with  three  large  earthen  pots,  of  native  manufacture, 
and  two  huge  iron  kettles,  obtained  from  some  whaling-ship,  such  as  are 
used  for  trying  out  oil.     These  were  crammed  with  food. 

The  kine  at  once  ordered  provisions  for  his  guests,  for  whom  seats 
were  provided  on  a  sea-chest.  The  principal  article  of  food  was  the 
salt  beef  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  ship,  and  which  he 
named  bula-ma-kau.  After  the  meal  was  over,  a  small  earthen  finger- 
bowl  was  brought  to  the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  and  as  the  attendant 
did  not  seem  to  be  prepared  to  extend  the  like  courtesy  to  our  gentle- 
men, a  desire  for  a  similar  utensil  was  expressed  and  complied  with, 
although  apparently  with  some  reluctance.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
jar  of  water  was  brought  to  the  king,  one  of  the  party  seized  upon  it 
and  drank,  and  the  rest  followed  suit,  to  the  evident  distress  of  the 
attendant.  It  was  afterwards  understood  that  his  anxiety  arose  from 
the  vessel  being  tabooed,  as  everything  belonging  or  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  king  is.  The  Papalangi  chiefs  are  exempted  from  these 
restrictions. 

When  the  meal  was  finished,  the  whole  company  seated  themselves 
in  a  semicircle.  The  house  was  now  converted  into  an  audience-haD, 
and  the  oflScers  and  stewards  of  the  king  entered  to  render  their  report 
of  the  day  respecting  the  management  of  his  business.  A  chief  nad 
just  arrived  to  pay  Ins  respects  to  the  king,  and  was  dressed  in  a  piece 
of  new  tapa,  which  was  wrapped  around  ms  body  in  numerous  folds. 
When  he  seated  himself,  he  unrolled  it,  and  tore  it  into  strips  of  three 
fathoms  in  length,  wliich  he  distributed  to  the  chiefs  around  him,  who 
immediately  substituted  it  for  their  own  dresses.  This  chief  was  the 
messenger  announcing  a  tribute  from  Kantavu,  and  he  had  come  to  re- 
ceive the  commands  of  the  king  relative  to  its  presentation,  which  was 
fixed  upon  to  tftke  place  the  next  day. 

There  is  a  peculiar  ceremony  observed  among  this  people  in  mixing 
tlieir  ava.  It  having  been  first  chewed  by  several  young  persons,  on 
the  pouring  in  of  the  water,  they  all,  follo^ang  the  ambati,  raise  a  kind 
of  howl,  and  say,  "  Ai  se\ni."  The  people  present  were  arranged  in  a 
semicircle,  having  the  chief  operator  in  the  centre,  with  an  immense 
wooden  bowl  before  him.  The  latter,  immediately  after  the  water  is 
pourc^l  in,  begins  to  strain  the  liquid  through  the  woody  fibres  of  the 
vau,  and  at  the  same  time  sings.     He  is  accompanied  in  hi^  song  by 
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those  present,  who  likewise  imitate  all  his  motions  with  the  upper  part 
of  their  bodies  while  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  motions  keep  time  to 
the  song.  The  king  joined  occasionally  in  the  song ;  and  when  any 
important  stage  of  the  operation  was  arrived  at,  the  song  ceaaed,  and  a 
clapping  of  hands  ensued.  As  each  cup  was  filled  to  be  served  out,  the 
ambati  sitting  near,  uttered  the  same  wild  howl  as  before.  The  first 
cup  is  filled  m)m  another,  that  answers  both  for  dipper  and  funnel, 
haviug  a  hole  in  it,  over  which  he  who  brews  the  ava  places  his  finger 
when  dipping,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  lets  the  liquid  run  out  in  a 
Stream.  They  are  veiy  particular  to  see  that  no  one  touches  the  king's 
cup  except  the  cupbearer. 

On  the  present  occasion,  a  worthless  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
James  Housman,  called  Jim  or  Jimmy,  officiated.  Few  would  have 
distinguished  him  from  a  native,  so  closely  was  he  assimilated  to  them 
in  ideas  and  feelings,  as  well  as  in  his  crouching  before  the  chiefs,  his 
mode  of  sitting,  and  slovenly  walk.  On  tiie  king's  finishing  drinking, 
there  was  a  general  clapping  of  hands  ;  but  when  the  lower  order  of 
chiefs  were  served,  this  was  not  observed,  and  in  lieu  of  it,  there  wa«  a 
ffeneral  exclamation  of  "  Sa  madaa,"  (it  is  empty.)  After  ava  the 
ling  rinses  his  mouth,  lights  his  cigar,  or  pipe,  and  lolls  on  his  mat.  It 
was  laughable  to  see  the  king's  barber  take  his  ava ;  as  he  is  not 
allowed  to  touch  anything  with  his  hands,  it  becomes  necessary  that 
the  cup  shall  be  held  for  him  by  another  person,  who  also  feeds  him. 
One  of  the  officers  gave  him  a  cigar,  which  was  lighted  and  put  in  his 
mouth,  and  when  he  wished  to  remove  it,  he  did  it  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner  by  twisting  a  small  twig  around  it. 

About  nine  o'clock  the  fireworks  were  exhibited.  When  the  first 
rocket  was  sent  off,  the  natives  exhibited  fear  and  excitement ;  the 
king  seized  Captain  Hudson  by  the  hand  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 
When  the  rockets  burst,  and  displayed  their  many  stars,  they  all  seemed 
electrified.  This  exhibition  excited  the  wonder  and  amazement  of  all 
the  country  round,  and  induced  them  to  believe  that  these  flying  spirits 
were  collected  for  the  destruction  of  Rewa,  and  they  themselves  would 
be  the  next  to  suffer. 

After  the  fireworks  they  all  retired.  Captain  Hudson  taking  up  his 
abode  with  the  king,  and  continuing  to  talk  with  him  until  a  late  hour. 
When  they  retired  to  their  sleeping  apartments,  he  found  his  place  of 
rest  was  divided  by  tapa-cloths  and  screens  from  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  house,  and  well  furnished  with  musquito-netting.  Ere  he 
got  to  sleep,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  musquito-net  moving,  and  still 
more  so  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  woman,  one  of  the  king's  own  wives, 
of  whom  ho  has  a  large  number,  endeavoring  to  become  his  bedfellow. 
This  was  to  him  an  unexpected  adventure,  and  an  honor  of  which  he 
was  not  ambitious.  He  dierefore  called  loudly  for  Paddy  Connel  and 
Jimmy,  the  king's  body  servant  and  cupbearer,  and  through  them  very 
politely  declined  the  honor ;  but  the  lady  positively  refused  to  go  away, 
saying  that  she  had  been  sent  by  the  king,  and  must  sleep  there  ;  that 
she  durst  not  go  away,  for  the  king  would  club  her!  She  was  told  that 
she  must  go,  mat  the  matter  woiud  be  arranged  with  the  king  in  the 
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morning,  and  she  need  have  no  fears  about  it.  She  then^  left  the  mos- 
quito-net, although  with  evident  alarm  as  to  the  consequences,  and  would 
go  no  further.  Seeing  this,  Captain  Hudson  sent  Jimmy  to  the  king, 
to  say  he  did  not  wish  a  bedfellow ;  to  which  the  monarch  replied  it  was 
well,  and  directed  the  woman  to  withdraw,  which  she  did  as  soon  as 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  king's  command.  This  circumstance,  together 
with  the  continued  trampling  of  the  mice,  with  which  the  palace  is  over- 
run, drove  away  anything  like  sleep  ;  and  Captain  Hudson,  in  self-de- 
fense, was  obliged  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night  with  Paddy  and 
Jimmy  over  the  fire. 

As  soon  as  the  day  dawned,  his  majesty,  who  is  an  early  riser,  called 
for  his  ava,  and  her  majesty  called  out  lustily  for  Jimmy  to  light  a 
cigar  and  bring  it  to  her  in  bed,  for  she  is  as  fond  of  cisars  as  her  royal 
spouse.  After  the  king  had  drunk  his  ava  and  smokea  his  cigar,  they 
had  breakfast  of  baked  pig,  taro,  and  yams.  The  repast  was  spread 
'  upon  a  mat ;  after  which  Captain  Hudson,  accompanied  by  the  king 
and  Paddy  Connel,  crossed  the  river  to  the  missionaries,  where  they 

Sartook  of  a  second  breakfast,  the  king  behaving  himself  with  great 
ecorum  .at  the  table ;  and  Paddy,  too,  took  his  second  lunch  behind 
the  door,  with  great  enjoyment.  The  king  renewed  his  promises  to 
build  their  houses,  as  soon  as  the  weather  became  fine,  and  said  that 
then  he  would  not  leave  them  until  they  were  finished.  This  engage- 
ment, I  am  happy  to  say,  he  fully  performed. 

The  town  of  Rewa,  though  in  a  low  situation,  has  a  picturesque 
though  singular  appearance.  It  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  contains  from  five  to  six  hundred  houses  of  all  sizes,  from  the  lofty 
mbures  with  their  pointed  roofs,  and  the  bam-like  edifices  of  the  chiefs, 
to  the  rickety  shanties  of  the  kai-sis,  and  the  diminutive  yam-houses, 
perched  on  four  posts,  to  protect  the  yams  from  the  depredations  of  the 
rats.  It  is  everywhere  intersected  by  narrow  lanes,  closely  shut  in  with 
high  reed  fences. 

Ngaraningiou's  dwelling  at  Rewa  is  considered  the  most  elegant  house 
in  the  Feejees.  It  is  very  elaborately  ornamented  with  sennit  and  braid. 
Order  and  decorum  reign  throughout,  for  Ngaraningiou  is  extremely 
dignified  and  reserved  in  his  domicile,  and  is  reputed  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  tyrant.  He  will  not  suffer  any  of  the  natives  to  approach  and  gaze 
in  at  his  doors,  which  is  a  common  practice  with  them ;  and  when,  on  • 
one  occasion,  a  stranger  took  the  liberty  to^  peep  in  at  his  door,  he  is 
said  to  have  asked  him  if  his  head  was  made  of  iron  that  he  dared  thus 
to  presume. 

Mr.  Agate  made  good  use  of  his  short  stay  at  Rewa.  While  wan- 
dering about,  he  was  met  by  a  priest,  who  came  to  him  and  signified  by 
signs  he  wished  him  to  sketch  something,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing 
to  a  house.  Mr.  Agate  followed  him  in.  There  were  a  large  number 
of  retainers  present,  and  shortly  after  his  entrance  a  man  was  aroused 
from  his  mat,  who  said  he  wished  his  likeness  taken.  His  head  was 
dressed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  extravagant  fashion  of  Rewa,  and 
.*from  the  number  of  his  retainers,  he  appeared  to  be  a  high  chief.  A 
day  or  two  after  he  proved  to  be  the  notorious  Vendovi,  brother  to  the 
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king,  and  tlic  person  vhom  ve  desired  to  captore.     He  Iiad  ku  &k 
smHired  with  oil  and  lampblack. 

From  his  head-dresa  our 
gentlemen  reoognized  him  as 
Uje  ludividuftl  who  had  been 
their  guide  in  one  of  the  short 
excursions  they  had  made  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Agate  also  obtained 
good  likenesses  of  the  king  and 
queen. 

Whilst  he  was  cmployod  in 
sketching  these,  lie  witnessed 
the  delivery  of  their  tribute  by 
the  people  of  Kantavu.  Wlien 
the  king  was  seated  in  state, 
with  his  principal  officers 
around  him,  the  chiefs  of  Kan- 
tavu appeared,  each  encircled 
with  many  folds  of  tapa  and 
mats.  After  leaving  their 
clubs,  &c.,  near  the  door,  they 
entered,  crouching  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  and  thus  passed  rmmJ  ii 
semicircle  to  their  appointed  places.  Tlicir  chief  continued  to  proem 
towards  the  king,  and,  when  near,  presented  his  majesty  with  a  wbiii! 
tooth,  neatly  alung  in  tlie  manner  of  a  powder-horn.  The  king,  oo  r*- 
ceiviiig  it,  answered,  "  Enfiina."  The  chief  then  retired,  and  *a*  fi 
loved  by  another,  who,  after  disburdening  himself  of  the  tapa  in  vliiK 
he  was  enveloped,  gave  place  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the  last.  Em! 
offering  was  acknowledged  by  the  king  in  the  same  tone  of  vein  o^ 
manner.  When  all  had  been  received,  they  retired  in  the  same  oi4f 
they  had  entered,  and  the  king  took  especial  care  to  place  the  ve^tt- 
quisitiona  among  his  valuables.  This  was  underatooil  to  be  the  tntHX 
for  a  year. 

These  presents  are  usually  received  in  the  square  before  the  king': 
house,  and  a  dance  generally  follows.  But  owing  to  the  heavr  TtJst- 
which  had  converted  not  only  this  spot,  but  the  whole  of  Rewa,  inO'i 
mud-puddle,  they  were  deprived  of  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one </ 
these  tribute  dances ;  a  depri\-ation  which  they  much  regretted,  fe 
foreigners  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

At  night  tlioy  atoppef)  at  the  town  of  Coronganga.  Here  they  t«i 
possession  of  the  mburc,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Phillips's' wbiv 
steward,  they  made  themselves  quite  comfortable. 

The  hanks  showed  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  during  the  night.  !' 
was  full  tide  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night ;  according  to  Ph^ps,  tbe 
tide  flowed  some  miles  above  this  place. 

Captain  Hudson's  next  step  was  to  endeavor  to  capture  Vendovi. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  2lBt,  the  kmg  and  queen,  one  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  NganuuDgioo,  together  with  the  eon  (f  VimiTala,  came  « 
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board.  Ab  Mr.  Phillips  was  already  there,  all  the  royal  family,  ex- 
cepting Vendovi,  were,  by  their  own  act,  within  our  power,  and  it  was 
said  he  was  also  to  come  in  the  afternoon.  Thcra  was  an  evident  con- 
straint in  the  manner  of  the  visitors,  which  was  apparent  from  their  not 
expressing  the  usual  astonishment  at  everything  they  saw*  Their  little 
daughter,  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  had  a  sprightly  countenance,  audi 
as  usual,  her  head  was  enveloped  in  twisted  locks.  One  of  the  officers 
presented  her  with  a  sash,  which  he  tied  on,  and  the  by-standers  were 
much  amused  to  see  tiie  queen  rearran^ng  it  after  the  Feejee  fashion. 

The  queen  was  observed  to  have  paid  more  attention  than  is  usual  to 
the  decency  of  her  dress,  being  enveloped  in  the  pareu,  after  the  Tonga 
fashion.  She  is  a  fine- looking  woman,  with  an  intelligent  countenance. 
The  king  wore  his  maro,  accompanied  with  tlie  seavo,  which  is  the 
name  they  give  to  the  long  trains  of  tapa  attached  to  it,  that  are  worn 
by  chiefs  to  denote  their  rank.  The  seavo  of  the  king  trailed  several 
feet  on  the  ground. 

The  person  who  attracted  the  most  attention  was  Ngaraningiou,  with 
bis  attendant  chiefs.  In  truth,  he  came  in  fine  style,  moving  towards 
the  ship  in  his  beautiful  canoe,  with  its  long  streamers  (denoting  the 
rank  of  the  owner)  floating  in  the  breeze.  When  ho  came  on  board,  it 
was  at  once  seen  that  he  had  decked  himself  specially  for  tlie  occasion. 
His  face  was  painted  red  and  black,  which,  ijf  possible,  improved  his 
appearance  as  a  savage,  chief.  He  was,  by  far,  the  finest-looking  per- 
son among  the  whole  assembled  group.  His  hair  was  frizzled  out  with 
great  care  ;  around  his  neck  he  wore  a  necklace  of  shells,  with  armlets 
of  the  trochus ;  and  his  thighs  were  encircled  with  a  black  cord.  The 
usual  seavo  was  worn  by  him,  and  over  it  a  flounce  of  black  fringe, 
which  added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  gave  him  the  look  of 
being  partly  dressed.  Every  exertion  being  made  to  entertain  them, 
the  constraint  they  were  under  was  soon  dissipated,  and  never  did  peo- 
ple seem  to  enjoy  themselves  more. 

It  was  hoped  by  Captain  Hudson,  until  afternoon,  that  Vendovi  would 
make  his  appeai-ance  ;  but  four  o'clock  came,  and  no  cliief.  '  Captain 
Hudson  then  concluded  that  he  was  not  coming,  and  tliat  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  him,  unless  by  force.  He  therefore  determined  to 
try  the  expedient  of  retaining  those  he  had  on  board  until  Vendovi 
should  be  forthcoming.  He  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  to  quarters,  and 
placed  a  sentinel  at  the  cabin-door,  ordering  at  the  same  time  that  all 
their  canoes  should  be  retained  alongside.  The  king  and  chiefs  were 
immediately  informed,  through  the  interpreter,  that  they  were  prisoners, 
and  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  Vendovi,  the  murderer  of  the  crew  of 
the  Charles  Doggett,  some  eight  years  before.  It  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined that  this  announcement  threw  them  all  into  great  consternation, 
while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  ship.  The  poor  queen  wjis  apparently  the  most  alarme<l,  and  anx- 
iously inquired  of  Phillips  if  they  were  all  to  be  put  to  death.  Phil- 
lips was  ecjually  frightened  with  the  rest,  and  it  was  observed  that  his 
nerves  were  so  much  affecteil  for  some  time  afterwards  that  he  was  una- 
ble to  light  a  cigar  that  was  given  him,  and  could  not  S{)eak  distinctly. 
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rho  Icing  and  chiefs,  when  they  hiMl  recovered  thenu 
acknowiedfied  that  our  demand  wae  a  just  one  ;  that  V'ei 
to  be  punished ;  that  he  was  a  dangerons  character  amon 
and  that  they  would  be  glad  to  see  him  remoTed.  At  tl 
they  said  they  thought  the  capture  of  Veiidon  impossi 
many  reasons  for  tliis  opinion.  They  expressed  grout 
missionaries  and  their  families,  when  the  people  of  Rew 
of  their  detention.  Captain  Hudson  had  a^sure<l  himself 
tlic  perfect  safety  of  the  missionaries  and  their  funiilics,  i 
that  this  was  a  rase  ou  the  part  of  the  kuig  to  induc<!  liioi 
purpose. 

'I'hcy  soon  found  him  fully  determined  in  his  purpose. 
arranged  that,  nith  his  permission,  Ngaraningiou  and 
elioald  go  quietly  to  Rewa,  take  Vendovi  by  surprise, 
time  to  escape,  and  bring  him  on  board  alive  if  possible 
insure  protection  to  the  missionaries  and  their  estublii 
were  particularly  told  that  tlie  missionaries  had  nothing 
business,  and  did  not  know  of  it,  as  was  evident  from  Af  i 
ing  returned  to  Rewa  before  they  were  detainetl,  and  tlis 
cuce  must  be  exerted  to  protect  Uiem  from  harm,  or  the  pi 
expect  the  most  exemplary  punishment. 

The  selection  of  Ngaraniiigiou  as  the  emissary  to  cat 
derer  was  well-timed,  as  Vendovi  had  always  been  liis 
temptation  to  get  rid  of  so  powerful  an  adversary  waa  a: 
not  to  be  lost  By  a  Fecjce  man,  altliough  that  adversary  i 
He  was  soon  under  way  hi  liis  double  canoe,  which,  with 
Bail  spread  to  a  strong  breeze,  was  speedily  out  of  sight.- 

The  king,  at  Captain  Hudson's  request,  informed  liii 
none  must  attempt  to  leave  the  ship,  or  they  would  be  J 
they  must  remain  on  board  until  furUicr  orders  ;  and  thai 
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this  yessdy  in  going  out  of  tbe  harbor,  had  got  on  shore  near  the  an- 
diorage ;  that  nis  people  had  assembled  round  about  her  for  plunder, 
but  that  he  went  on  board  himself,  and  kept  all  his  subjects  off  that 
■were  not  re(iuired  to  assist.  He  told  Captain  Wilson  and  the  owner, 
Mr.  Houghton,  who  was  on  board,  that  if  she  got  off  he  should  expect 
a  present,  which  they  readily  consented  to  give ;  but  if  she  broke,  and 
got  water  in  her  hold,  the  vessel  and  property  must  be  his.  This,  he 
said,  they  also  agreed  to.  His  people,  wishing  her  to  go  to  pieces, 
made  several  attempts  to  remove  the  anchors,  but  he  stopped  them,  and 
drove  them  away  ;  and  the  only  thing  he  did,  with  the  hope  of  getting 
the  vessel  himself,  while  he  was  assisting  the  captain  to  get  her  off,  was 
to  send  up  some  of  his  chiefs  to  Rewa,  to  give  a  present  to  the  ambati* 
at  the  mbure,  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  he  would 
cause  her  to  get  water  in.  Something  went  wrong  with  the  spirit,  and 
the  vessel  got  clear.  The  only  thing  the  owner  'gave  liim  was  a  whalers 
tooth  and  a  small  looking-glass ! 

When  the  evening  set  m,  the  natives  (kai-sis)  were  all  brought  on 
board  for  the  night,  and  placed  forward  on  the  gun-deck.  Here  they 
were  supplied  with  plenty  of  hard  bread  and  molasses,  which  they  en- 
joyed exceedingly,  and  afterwards  performed  several  dances.  The 
performers  arranged  themselves  in  two  ranks,  and  went  through  various 
movements,  with  their  bodies,  heads,  arms,  and  feet,  keeping  time  to  a 
song  in  a  high  monotonous  key,  in  which  the  whole  joined,  the  ranks 
occasionally  changing  places,  those  in  the  rear  occupymg  the  front,  and 
the  others  retirinff  behind. 

The  inferior  chiefs  were  pro\'ided  with  a  sail  under  the  half-deck ; 
the  king,  queen,  and  their  little  daughter  were  accommodated  by  Cap- 
tain Hudson  in  his  cabin.  The  king  having  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
his  evening  draught  of  ava,  some  of  the  Pip4r  mythisticum,  from  which 
it  is  made,  was  fortunately  found  among  the  botanical  specimens  which 
had  been  collected,  and  a  large  and  well-polished  dish-cover  was  con- 
verted into  an  ava-bowl.  The  ava  was  accordingly  brewed,  and  all  the 
usual  ceremonies  gone  through  with,  even  to  the  king's  having  his  own 
cupbearer,  Jinmiy  Housman,  who  was  one  of  the  party. 

After  the  ava  was  over,  theatricals  were  resorted  to  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  majesties.  This  was  a  business  in  which  many  of  the 
crew  of  the  Peacock  were  proficients,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
themselves  in  this  way.  Jim  Crow  was  die  first  piece,  and  well  per- 
sonated, both  in  appearance  and  song,  by  Oliver,  the  ship's  tailor. 
This  representation  did  not  fail  to  amuse  the  audience  exceedingly,  and 

freatly  astonished  their  majesties.  Jim  Crow's  appearance,  on  the 
ack  of  a  jackass,  was  truly  comical ;  the  ass  was  enacted  by  two  men 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  with  their  posteriors  in  contact ;  the  body  of  the 
animal  was  formed  of  clothing ;  four  iron  belaying-pins  served  it  for 
feet ;  a  ship's  swab  for  its  tail,  and  a  pair  of  old  shoes  for  its  ears,  with 
a  blanket  as  a  covering.  The  walking  of  the  mimic  quadruped  about 
the  deck,  with  its  comical-looking  rider,  and  the  audience,  half  civilized, 
half  savage,  gave  the  whole  scene  a  very  remarkable  effect.  The  king 
N  confessed  that  if  he  had  been  alone^  he  would  be  much  frightened  at  the 
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curvetting  and  braying  of  the  beast  before  him.  The  qneen,  on  its  be- 
ing explained  to  her  that  what  she  saw  was  only  two  men,  expressed  the 
greatest  astonishment  in  her  eager,  incredulous  look.  The  dance  of 
"  Juba"  came  off  well,  through  the  exertions  of  Howard  and  Shepherd, 
but  the  braying  ass  of  Godwin,  with  the  Jim  Crow  of  Oliver,  will  long 
be  remembered  by  their  savage  as  well  as  civilized  spectators.  The 
whole  company  seemed  contented  and  happy  ;  the  king  had  his  extra 
bowl  of  ava,  the  queen  and  chiefs  their  tea  and  supper ;  and  all  en- 
joyed their  cigars,  of  which  they  smoked  a  great  number.  On  Captain 
Hudson  expressing  to  the  king  his  hope  that  the  queen  had  got  over  her 
fears,  and  inquiring  if  she  was  tired,  he  replied  :  "  Why  should  she  be 
troubled  ?  is  she  not  with  me  ?  When  I  die,  must  she  not  die  also  ?" 
Thereby  intimating  that  were  he  in  peril,  she  would  be  equally  so, 
whether  present  or  absent.  The  theatricals  having  been  ended,  they 
all  retired  to  rest. 

One  could  not  but  perceive  the  great  difference  between  the  Tongese 
and  Feejees  who  passed  the  night  on  board.  The  former  are  generally 
Christians  or  missionaries'  people ;  they  were  orderly  and  respectable, 
and  before  going  to  rest,  quietly  and  very  devoutly  met  and  had  their 
evening  prayer ;  which,  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  the  others,  had 
a  pleasmg  effect. 

Mr.  Phillips,  in  recompense  for  his  attention,  was  well  provided  for  by 
the  officers  ;  and,  at  various  times,  imparted  information  respecting  the 
history  of  Rewa,  his  own  family,  and  others,  that  may  be  looked  upon 
as  quite  authentic. 

By  the  aid  of  the  whites,  Tambiavalu,  father  of  Kania,  was  estab- 
lished as  king,  upon  the  dethronement  of  the  reigning  family,  of  whom 
Vunivalu,  the  governor,  is  a  descendant.  Rewa  at  this  time  was  of 
Kttle  consequence,  comprising  only  the  small  town  of  Ndraketi,  from 
irhich  the  king  now  derives  his  title. 

Tambiavalu  govenied  with  great  firmness  and  wisdom.  During  his 
reign,  all  criminals  met  with  exemplary  pimishment.  According  to  the 
Feejee  custom,  he  had  many  wives,  the  chief  among  whom  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Mbatitombi,  who  reigned  at  Ambau  before 
Bamiva,  the  father  of  Tanoa,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  kingdom.  Al- 
though considered  the  (^ueen,  and  holding  the  title  of  Ramduii-Ndraketi, 
flhe  was  not  the  highest  in  rank.  There  was  also  among  the  wives  of 
Tambiavalu  a  sister  of  Tanoa,  named  Salaiwai,  who  was  younger,  and 
in  consequence  had  not  the  station  to  which  her  rank  entitled  her. 

Phillips  gives  Tambiavalu  tlie  credit  of  having  had  a  hundred  children 
by  his  numerous  wives  and  concubines,  a  statement  of  which  those  best 
acquainted  with  Feejee  history  do  not  doubt  tlie  correctness.  Of  this 
large  progeny,  the  children  by  the  two  above-mentioned  females  arc 
alone  entitled  to  any  rank.  By  the  queen,  Ramdini-Ndraketi,  he  had 
four  sons,  named  Madonovi,  Kania,  Valivuaka,  and  Ngaraninjjiou.  By 
Salaiwai,  he  had  only  two,  Seru  and  Thokanauto,  (Mr.  Phillips.)  Of 
the  six,  Kania,  Ngaraningiou,  and  Thokanauto  are  still  living  . 

Tambiavalu  had  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  under  him  Rewa 
assumed  a  rank  among  the  chief  cities  of  the  Feejees,  having  acquired 
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mucb  territory,  and  among  the  rest  tlie  island  of  Katnavu.  IIis  eldest 
son,  Koraitauiano,  waH  the  child  of  a  KantJivii  woman  of  rank ;  he 
iras,  in  consotjuence,  a  vasu  of  the  most  iinporuiut  possessions  of  Rewa, 
and  had  niauy  connections  and  friends  throughout  the  country  ;  lie  hacl 
so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  chiefs  and  people,  tliat  he  could  have 
made  hhnself  king  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Kauidini-Ndraketi,  the 
queen,  who  is  represented  as  a  most  artful  as  well  as  unscrupulous  wo- 
man, was  fearful  that  his  popularity  might  become  disadvantageous  to 
her  children,  and  she  determined  to  have  him  removes! .  She  managed 
to  instil  into  the  king's  mind  suspicious  that  Koraitamano  intended  to 
seize  upon  the  succession,  which  determined  him  to  put  this  son  to  death. 
Koraitamano  received  a  hint  of  his  intentions,  and  wa^  able  to  evade 
every  attempt.  On  some  occasions  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  distant 
places,  once  to  Ra,  the  western  end  of  Vitilevu,  and  another  time  to 
Mt>enga,  wlieie  he  remained  until  a  kind  of  reconciliation  took  place, 
when  he  was  induced  to  return.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Rewa,  before 
the  queen  recommenced  her  machiuations  for  his  destruction,  and  liis 
father  also  resumed  his  designs  agaiiLst  him. 

Koraitamano  was  doubtful  whether  agahi  to  resort  to  flight  or  remain, 
■when  some  chiefs  who  were  hostile  to  the  king,  represented  to  the  young 
chief  that  the  only  metho<l  to  secure  his  own  safety  eff*ectually  was  to 
put  his  father  to  death,  assuring  him  they  would  stand  by  him  in  tho 
struggle.  By  their  persuasions  he  was  inducted  to  accede  tu  their  de- 
signs. At  night  he  set  fire  to  a  canoe-house,  and  coming  into  his 
father's  dwelling,  he  approached  the  ])lace  where  he  was  sleeping,  and 
cried  out,  "  l)o  you  lie  here  asleep  when  yoiu*  city  is  burning  !"  Tam- 
biavalu  immediately  started  up  and  ran  out.  Koraitamano  following 
closely  after  him,  watched  an  occasion,  struck  him  with  his  club  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot ;  after  which  he  retired  to 
his  own  house,  trusting  to  the  promises  of  his  friends  and  adherents, 
that  they  would  protect  and  defend  him.  But  the  (jueen  was  more  than 
an  equal  for  his  cunning,  and  her  hatred  caused  her  to  go  the  greatest 
lengths  in  wreaking  her  vengeance  ujx>n  him.  She  had  the  body 
brought  to  the  house,  where,  observing  that  the  external  hijury  to  tho 
head  was  slight,  ^he  conceived  the  shigular  plan  uf  making  the  deed  of 
the  assassin  and  his  friends  recoil  upon  their  own  heads.  She,  there- 
fore, at  once  raised  a  cry  that  the  body  showed  signs  of  life,  and  that 
her  husband  was  not  dead.  She  then  had  the  body  conveyed  to  the 
farther  end  of  his  house,  under  the  plea  that  he  required  to  be  removed 
from  the  noise ;  and  no  one  was  suftered  to  approach  the  body  but  her- 
self and  a  Tonga  woman,  who  was  her  confiilant.  She  soon  spread  the 
report  that  the  king  had  recovered  his  seitses,  but  was  very  weak,  and 
called  upon  several  chiefs  in  the  king's  name,  saying  that  he  required 
the  instant  death  of  Koraitamano.  The  chiefs  convened  a  meeting  to 
consi<ler  the  course  tliat  ought  to  be  pursued,  but  could  come  to  no  de- 
cision, in  conseriuence  of  the  general  opinion  that  the  conduct  of 
Koraitamano  was  justifiable  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  they  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  king,  in  case  he  should  recover,  particularly  tllose  who 
Lad  advised  and  wished  to  uphold   Koraitamano.      The    queen,   be- 
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coming  aware  of  their  hesitation,  on  the  following  morning  took  s 
whales'  teeth  and  other  valuables,  and  presented  them  herself  to  ihe 
chiefs,  saying  they  were  sent  by  the  kins  to  purchase  the  death  of  his 
son.  Fearinff  to  hold  out  any  longer,  utej  went  to  Koraitamaoo  id: 
announced  to  him  the  fatal  mandate,  and  he  was  immediately  kilki 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  king's  house  to  report  that  the  deed  « 
done,  and  on  approaching  the  couch  of  the  king,  the  putrescent  odfir 
which  proceeded  from  the  corpse  at  once  disclosed  to  them  the  deeep- 
tion  that  had  been  practised.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  amend  tk 
matter,  and  Madonovi,  the  eldest  son  of  the  queen,  now  succeeded  lis 
father  without  opposition.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Madonovi  vu  « 
build  an  mbure  over  the  spot  where  his  father  was  murdered.  IGssst' 
cession  deprived  Seru  and  Thokanauto  (Phillips)  of  their  right  to  4e 
throne,  and  of  course  excited  their  hostility  to  the  reigning  chief,  iW 
was  by  no  means  so  popular  as  his  father,  and  did  not  govern  to  dt 
satisfaction  of  his  subjects.  Seru,  who  was  the  oldest  of  the  two  lai- 
contents,  was  a  very  tall  and  remarkably  handsome  man,  and  bii 
great  influence  among  the  people,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  thelanj. 
Such  was  his  strength  that  it  is  said  he  could  knock  down  a  full-grm 
hog  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead,  and  would  break  a  cocoa-nut  by  strik- 
ing it  on  his  elbow. 

Mutual  words  of  defiance  had  passed  between  the  two  brothers,  vi 
they  were  living  in  daily  expectation  of  some  encounter  that  vook 
bring  on  serious  disturbances.  During  the  height  of  this  feeling,  thej 
met  on  the  road,  where  the  scene  that  was  enacted  was  quite  remiri- 
ablo,  and  the  narration  of  it  by  Phillips  equally  so. 

Seru  had  one  of  the  short  missile  clubs  (ula)  in  his  girdle,  which  Fe*- 
jee  men  usually  wear  stuck  in  behind.  As  Madonovi  approachi-d,  Sffc 
placed  his  back  against  the  fence,  without  any  design.  The  kingbi 
three  shaddocks  (molitivi)  in  his  hand,  of  which,  as  he  came  up  tt 
Seru,  he  held  one  up  and  called  out  in  sport,  that  he  meant  to  dirof  s 
at  him.  The  thought  then  came  into  Seru's  mind  that  if  the  king  tbef 
and  hit  liim  he  would  let  him  pass,  but  that  if  he  missed  he  would  tib 
the  opportunity  to  put  him  to  death.  He,  therefore,  replied  to  his  ht>- 
ther  in  the  same  jocose  mamier,  "  Throw,  but  if  you  miss,  I'll  oj." 
The  king  threw,  but  missed.  He  then  drew  nearer,  and  holding  ^ 
another  of  the  shaddocks,  cried  out,  "  This  time  I  will  hit  you."  Tj 
which  Seru  replied,  "  Take  care ;  if  you  miss,  then  I'll  try."  Tk 
kin<^  threw  again,  but  Seru,  by  a  quick  movement,  avoided  the  missik. 
Madonovi  then  advanced  to  within  two  or  three  yards  of  Seru,  sajinf? 
"  This  time  I  think  I  shall  hit  you."  Seru  made  himself  ready  » 
avoid  it,  and  with  his  hands  behind  him,  said,  "  If  you  miss,  then  I 
take  my  turn."  The  king  threw  the  third  time  and  missed,  for  Sert 
stooped,  and  the  shaddock  passed  over  his  shoulder.  Seru  then  dre« 
himself  up,  flourished  his  club  in  the  air,  and  exclaimed  in  tones  of 
exulting  mockery,  "  Aha,  I  think  you  did  not  see  this  !"  With  thit 
he  hurled  his  weapon  with  so  deadly  an  aim  that  it  crushed  the  skuU 
of  the  king,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 

As  soon  as  this  event  became  known^  the  queen  with  her  other  flotf 
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fled  to  Ambau,  leaving  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sera,  who,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  the  title  of  Ndraketi,  but  adopted  that  of  Tui  Sawau, 
after  tlie  cliief  town  of  MbenfA)  on  which  he  had  made  war  and  captured, 
and  by  which  title  he  was  Sienceforth  known.  He  was  not,  however, 
long  left  to  enjoy  his  authority.  The  exiled  family  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  destroy  him,  and  at  last  induced  Vendovi,  by  a  large 
bribe,  to  undertake  his  destruction.  Vendovi  managed  to  get  to  Rewa 
unobserved,  and  looking  in  at  the  door  of  Thokanauto's  house,  saw  Tui 
Sawau  lying  on  his  mat  eating.  He  immediately  levelled  his  musket 
and  shot  liim.  Four  balls  passed  through  his  breast,  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  that  he  survived  for  eight  days.  This 
occurred  in  the  year  1827. 

When  it  became  known  at  Ambau  that  tiiis  fratricide  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  queen  and  her  sons  returned  to  Rewa,  and  Kania  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  government,  to  the  exclusion  (^  Thokanauto. 

The  character  of  Phillips,  who  calls  himself  the  white  man's  friend, 
is  rather  equivocal.  He  is  said  while  young  to  have  been  fed  mostly  on 
human  flesh.  When  I  saw  him  on  board  my  ship  at  Levuka,  T  told  him 
I  had  heard  that  he  liked  this  food,  and  I  thought  that  he  showed  much 
shame  at  being  considered  a  cannibal  by  us.  His  youthful  practices, 
which  he  told  as  though  some  credit  were  due  to  himself  for  a  change 
in  his  latter  conduct,  will  tend  to  show  how  early  these  natives  employ 
themselves  in  inflicting  pain  on  each  other.  One  of  these  was  to  set  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  in  the  ground,  cover  it  with  earth,  and  then  chal- 
lenge another  boy  to  jump  with  him.  He  would  then  leap  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  boy  on  following  his  example  would  alight  upon  the 
pointed  stick,  and  run  it  through  his  foot.  He  is  said  also  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  king  as  an  instrument  of  his  vengeance.  The 
missionaries  relate  that  he  was  once  sent  to  kill  a  native  by  the  king's 
order,  upon  which  he  went  to  the  person's  house,  and  told  him  that 
"  The  king  has  sent  me  to  kill  you ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  is  good 
only  that  I  should  die."  Phillips  struck,  but  only  stunned  him,  after 
which  he  returned,  and  told  the  kin^  he  had  not  succeeded  in  killing 
him.  When  the  man  recovered,  Phillips  was  again  sent  back,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  him  his  death-blow,  wliich  he  received  with  the  same 
resignation  as  before.  Notwithstanding  his  bad  traits,  he  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  natives  that  I  have  met  with  in  all  Polynesia. 
He  possesses  much  information  respecting  his  own  people,  and  would, 
if  the  king  allowed  it,  be  the  means  of  efiecting  many  improvements. 
He  has  already  introduced  some  into  his  own  establishment,  and  is  very 
desirous  of  learning,  but  he  unfortunately  has  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.  He  visits  all  the  vessels  that 
touch  at  this  group,  and  says  that  he  passes  most  of  his  time  on  board 
of  them.  He  produces  many  recommendations  from  their  commanders, 
which,  besides  recommending  him,  give  the  very  salutary  precaution  of 
always  being  on  their  guard  while  among  these  natives. 

The  prisoners  on  board  the  Peacock  were  early  in  motion  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  looking  anxiously  for  the  return  of  Ngaraningiou ;  and 
many  speculations  were  thrown  out  as  to  whether  he  would  succeed  in 
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his  errand,  or  conniYG  at  tho  escape  of  Vendovi.      The  hatred  lie  vv  ' 
known  to  bear  Vendovi,  was  in  favor  of  his  return  with  him,  either  iai 
or  alive.     These  surmises  were  shortly  put  to  rest,  by  the  appeanw 
of  the  large  canoe  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  (ireril  ■ 
to  watch  its  approach.    It  soon  came  alongside,  and  Vendovi  wa^rnn^  \ 
nized  as  a  prisoner  on  board.     The  mode  of  hie  captare  was  singak,  ! 
and  shows  the  force  of  tlie  customs  to  wliich  all  ranks  of  this  p»p^  ' 
give  implicit  obedience.     Ngamnin^iou,  on  arriving  at  Rewa,  ventt  i 
once  to  Vendovi's  house,  and  took  him  by  surprise.      Croing  in,  he  loot  ; 
his  seat  by  him,  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm,  and  told  him  that  he  tit  t 
wanted,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  for  him  to  go  on  board  the  man-of-nr.  m 
He  imnHidiately  assented,  and  was  preparing  to  come  at  once,  but  Xp-  r 
raniiigiou  said,  "  Not  till  to-morrow."     They  passed  the  evening  auc  \ 
lught  together,  and  in  the  morning  embarked  to  come  on  board. 

V  endovi  was  at  once  brought  on  board  and  delivered  to  Captaia  Ifct  . 
son,  who  forthwith  examined  him  before  the  king  and  chiefs,  and  in  ist 
presence  of  the  officers  of  the  ship,  assembled  m  the  cabin.  VeniT. 
acknowledged  his  guilt  in  causing  the  murder  of  part  of  the  crew  nf  i 
Charles  Doggett,  and  admitted  tliat  he  had  held  the  mate  bv  the  ais 
while  the  natives  killed  him  with  clubs.  Captain  Hudson  now  explaivi 
why  he  had  thought  proper  to  retain  the  king  and  the  others  as  pri^onen,  ! 
saying  that  the  course  die  affair  had  taken  had  saved  them  much  tK*-   ■ 


go  to  Amtr-    I 
ica  himself,  they  had  all  been  treated  so  well ;  tliat  we  were  no*  i^ 


good  friends,  and  tliat  he  should  ever  continue  to  be  a  good  friend  to  ill 
white  men.     Vendovi  was  now  put  in  hx)ns,  and  the  others  were  toii 


1 

\ 

\ 

1 
that  tlic  ship  would  go  to  Kantavu,  to  punish  any  other  chiefs  thu     i 

had  participated  in  the  act,  and  bum  their  towns.      They  were  assutf-i     ; 

of  our  amicable  disposition  towards  them,  so  long  as  they  condnctt^ 

themselves  well ;  and  in  order  to  impress  this  fuUy  upon   them,  afwr 

their  own  fashion,   presents  were  made  them,    which   were  received 

gratefully. 

When  the  leave-taking  came,  Phillips  appeared  the  most  dejected  cf  I 
all.  This  seemed  strange  after  the  part  Vendovi  had  taken  in  ^ 
murder  of  his  brother,  of  one  wlK»m  he  represented  as  having  been  verr 
kind  to  him  as  a  pn>teetor,  an(i  with  wiiom  he  lived  when  the  fatal  >l:i 
was  fired  by  Vendovi.  Pliillips  expressed  himself  in  this  wav,  "  Thai 
as  long  as  Scru  lived  he  coultl  be  saucy,  but  after  his  death  he  was  ai! 
alone,  just  like  a  stick."  This  kind  of  opposite  conduct  is  confomiahlt 
to  the  usual  policy  of  this  people,  and  is  characteristic.  Vemhai.  at 
this  time,  was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  who  favored  tho  nartv  of 
Phillips,  and  was  among  his  strongest  adherents.  I  could  menti* 
many  other  instances  of  the  same  inconsistency  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  chii^fs. 

All  the  party  were  now  much  affiHitetl.  Kania,  the  kin<»',  seated  him- 
self on  the  right  side  of  Vendovi,  taking  hold  of  his  arm,  while  Nanuniala 
phiced  himself  on  the  left.     Phillips  walked  up  and  down  in  front.   All 
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fhed  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud  while  conversing  in  broken  sentenjoefl  with 
their  brother.  The  natives  shed  tears  also,  and  none  but  Ngariuiingiou 
remuned  unmoved.  The  king  kissed  the  prisoner's  forehead,  toucned 
noses,  and  tamed  away.  The  inferior  chiefs  approached  and  kissed  liis 
hands,  whilst  the  common  people  crawled  up  to  him  and  kissed  liis  feet. 
One  young  man  who  belonged  to  the  household  of  Vendovi  was  the  last 
to  quit  him  ;  he  wished  to  remain  with  his  master,  but  was  not  permit- 
ted. In  bidding  farewell  to  the  chief,  he  embraced  his  knees,  kissed 
his  hands  and  feet,  and  received  a  parting  blessing  from  Vendovi,  who 
placed  botli  his  manacled  hands  on  his  head.  The  young  man  then  re- 
treated backwards  towards  the  ladder,  sighing  and  sobbing  as  though 
his  heart  would  break.  The  last  request  the  kii^  made  to  Captain 
Hudson  was,  that  his  own  barber,  Oahu  Sam,  (a  Sandwich  Islander,) 
might  accompany  Vendovi.  This  was  readily  assented  to,  as  he  would 
be  a  useful  man  on  board  ship,  having  sailed  in  a  whaler,  and  having 
some  knowle<lge  of  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Cargill,  the  missionary,  came  on  board  the  Peacock  shortly  after 
the  royal  partv  had  left  her,  and  informed  Captain  Hudson,  that,  the 
night  before,  the  chief  who  had  been  sent  for  his  protection  had  visited 
him,  and  said  that  he  should  keep  guard  over  him  and  his  house,  and 
not  suffer  any  one  to  cross  the  river  from  Rewa.  Mr.  Cargill  said  there 
had  been  no  kind  of  disturbance,  the  chief  having  remained  at  his  housis 
until  the  kin^  returned,  and  he  felt  much  indebted  to  Captain  Hudson 
for  the  lively  niterest  he  had  taken  in  his  affairs.  He  did  not  feel  at  all 
apprehensive  of  danger  to  themselves,  and  there  was  no  kind  of  necessity 
for  tlie  detention  of  tlie  ship  on  that  account.  At  noon  Mr.  Cargill^K>K 
his  leave.  When  I  saw  him,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  he  spoke  in  very 
high  terms  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hudson,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  whole  business  at  Rewa.  He  also  told  me  that 
the  chiefs  often  spoke  of  it,  and  were  fully  sensible  that  it  was  just  that 
Vendovi  should  be  punished.  Mr.  Cargill  spoke  much  of  the  vast  ben- 
efit that  would  result  from  our  visit,  not  only  to  the  trading  vessels  and 
whites  generally,  but  also  to  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  advantage  it 
would  be  to  the  missionary  cause. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  sailing ;  but,  owing  to  the  wind 
bein^  ahead,  they  were  not  able  to  pass  the  reefs  until  the  morning  of 
the  zM  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Oahu  Sam  was  received  on  board  as  Ven- 
dovi's  barber.  When  they  got  to  sea,  Captain  Hudson  again  examined 
Vendovi,  before  several  of  the  officers,  respecting  the  Kanta\Ti  murder, 
and  the  part  he  had  himself  taken  in  it.  He  stated,  that  he  was  sent 
bv  Ngaraningiou  to  pilot  the  brig  to  Kaiitavu  ;  and  that  a  chief  of  that 
place,  called  Thebau,  who  is  now  dead,  was  to  take  the  vessel  for  Nga- 
raningiou. Thebau  was  to  make  what  he  could  for  himself,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  to  murder  the  crew.  Ten  of  the  crew  were 
killed,  eight  of  them  in  the  biche  de  mar  house,  and  the  mate  and  boy 
near  the  boat.  The  people  of  the  towns  of  Numbuwallo,  Lueti,  and 
Roro  had  cut  large  vines  to  pass  under  the  cable,  for  the  purpose  of 
hauling  the  vessel  on  shore  during  the  night.  He  also  stated  that  a 
black  man  had  been  roaeted  and  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  that  ho  him- 
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Belf  did  not  partake.  Nine  bodies  were  given  np  to  Paddj  Connel.ud 
vere  taken  on  board,  sewed  up  in  canvass,  and  Bunk  alongside.  TV 
bocUes  afterwards  floated  on  shore,  and  were  eat«n  hy  the  natirea.  K) 
statement,  therefore,  omf ormed  to  that  of  Paddy  in  all  impoitaot  pv- 
ticulars. 

Vendovi  likewise  mentioned  another  act  of  hia,  as  follows.  Abonttw 
years  before,  the  mate  of  the  whale-ahip  Nimrod,  of  Sydney,  >'« 
South  Wales,  landed  at  Kantavu  to  purchase  provisions.  Veodovi  w 
some  large  whalee'  teeth  in  poesessioa  of  l^e  mate,  in  order  to  obtm 
which,  he  made  him  and  the  boat's  crew  prisdnere.  He  then  told  it 
mate  to  write  to  his  captain  to  ransom  him  and  hia  men,  and  tbitlv 
must  have  fifty  whales'  teeth,  four  axes,  two  plates,  a  case  of  ppNi> 
bundle  of  fish-hooks,  an  iron  pot,  and  a  bale  of  cloth.  Tbede  waeii! 
sent  him,  and  they  were  released,  he  ^ving  the  mate  a  preaaDtoTi 
head  of  tortoise-shell.  y,' 

Captain  Hudson,  having  thus  saccessfully  accomplishad^e  etftet 
of  Vendovi,  determined,  as  the  allotted  lime  for  joining  the  boati  hi 
nearly  expired,  to  bear  np  for  the  west  end  of  Vitilevu ;  where  I  lUI 
now  leave  hiin,  and  return  to  Levuka,  to  the  rest  of  the  sqaadros. 
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mrfwcn  or  thb  intention  to  take  venoovi — ^fear  of  an  attack  on  the  observatobt — 
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ISLANDS  OF  TIOOMBIA,  8U8UI,  ETC. — ^PORPOISE  ARRIVES  AT  S0MU-80MU — RETURN  TO  LEVU- 
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ISLAND  OF  ANOAU — ^RETURN  OP  UEDTENANT  UNDEllWOOD NATIVE  CLUB    DANCE — ^VINCENNES 

LEAVES  LEVUKA DIRECTION  ISLAND — DANGERS  OF  THE  FASBAOE  TO  BAVU-BAVU — AMBUSH  QV 

THE  NATIVES — BAT  OF  SAVD-SAVU — ^BOT-SPRINaS — ISLAND  OF  OORO  AND  HORSESHOE  REEF — 
▼INCENNB   AND  PEACOCK  ANCHOR  Of  SANDALWOOD  BAT. 

Immediately  after  dispatching  Paddy  Coiinel  on  his  errand  to  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  Whippy  came  to  me.  He  had  heard,  on  board  the  ship, 
some  intimation  of  the  purport  of  the  message  sent  to  Rewa  by  Cdmiel, 
And  he  advised  me  to  be  on  my  ^ard  for  the  first  movement  after 
Vendovi's  capture.  He  thought  that  an  endeavor  would  be  made  by 
the  people  of  Ambau  to  surprise  the  observatory,  and  to  take  me  pris- 
oner, (for  the  purpose  of  ransoming  Vendovi,)  for  they  are  closely  allied 
to  those  of  Rewa.  As  our  distance  from  Ambau  was  no  more  than  a 
lew  hours'  travel,  it  would  be  easy  for  Tanoa,  or  his  son  Seru,  to  fall 
'  upon  us  with  a  thousand  men,  before  we  could  have  any  notice  what- 
ever of  their  approach.  After  hearing  all  he  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  I  sent  him  for  Tui  Levuka,  who  came  to  my  tent.  His  amaze- 
ment was  great  when  he  was  told  what  was  in  progress,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  almost  beside  himself  for  a  few  moments.  When  he  was  sufS- 
ciently  recovered,  I  told  him  that  I  put  implicit  confidence  in  him ;  that 
if  he  suffered  me  to  be  surprised  by  any  force,  on  him  and  his  people 
would  rest  the  responsibility,  and  tiiat  I  looked  to  him  to  give  me  the 
earliest  notice  of  any  attempt  to  attack  me.  This  he  accordingly 
promised,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  told  Whippy,  the  most  probable 
persons  from  whom  any  attack  would  come  would  be  the  mountaineers, 
who  were  all  now  under  the  influence  of  Ambau,  and  would  be  easily 
induced  to  attack  us.  A  thousand  of  them,  according  to  his  opinion, 
might  be  upon  us  in  a  few  hours ;  but  we  had  little  to  fear  before  dawn 
of  day,  for  that  was  the  only  time  at  which  they  made  an  attack,  choos- 
ing the  time  of  the  second  or  soundest  sleep.  He  then  went  off  to  send 
out  his  scouts  imd  spies,  in  order  to  bring  me  the  earliest  information. 
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Seru  was  on  board  the  ship  when  I  heard  these  things.  I,  therefcrp. 
Bent  off  word  that  he  should  be  kept  on  board  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  ui  f 
ordered  forty  men  to  reinforce  the  obser^'atory,  after  dark.  The  ni^- 
howevcr,  was  quiet,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  the  natives  moving  ate 
on  shore.  Seru  was  amused  with  rockets,  etc.,  on  board,  and  ja««i 
his  time  to  his  satisfaction. 

On  the  21st,  the  sliip  was  moved  up  abreast  the  observatory  poim 
in  order  to  protect  it,  and  moored  so  that  her  giins  might  rake  eict 
side  of  the  point  in  case  of  an  attack.  The  knoll  on  "which  I  liad  cr«w 
the  observatory  was  a  strong  position,  and  we  now  set  to  work  to  naL* 
it  more  so,  by  clearing  it  of  all  tlie  rubbish  and  brushwood  that  mi^t 
afford  cover  to  assailants.  Signals  were  arranged  with  the  ship  in  ox 
of  attack,  to  direct  the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  all  things  made  readj  tf 
give  any  hostile  force  a  warm  reception.  About  eight  o'clock  in'tl^ 
evening,  Whippy  told  me  that  a  report  had  reached  Tui  Levulu  tk 
there  was  trouble  at  Rewa,  and  that  the  king  and  chiefs  wei^  prim- 
ers ;  but  to  this  we  gave  no  credit  at  the  time.  In  the  mondng,  ho«- 
ever,  I  learned  through  him,  that  one  old  chief  had  got  informatiori  ii\ 
Vendovi  was  a  prisoner,  and  tliat  the  king  and  queen  would  be  leletecd; 
in  fact,  nearly  the  whole  story  that  has  been  related  in  the  preccdbif 
chapter,  reached  Lcvuka  before  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  hJ 
passed.  On  inquiring  of  Tui  Levuka,  dirough  Whippy,  after  I  hi 
lieard  the  particulars,  and  learned  how  nearly  they  corresponded  irii 
the  report,  how  he  obtained  his  information,  his  answer  was,  '^  Did  jw 
not  tell  me  to  bring  you  the  earliest  news,  and  have  my  spies  out  V 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  Seru  left  the  ship  and  pit)ceeM 
to  Ambau,  although  I  had  been  informed  that  it  was  his  intention  tog9 
to  the  different  islands,  to  bring  us  hogs  and  yams.  Tui  Levuka  «1W 
my  attention  to  this,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  a  messenger  had  broo^ 
Seru  intelligence  of  what  had  happened  at  Rewa  during  the  stay  of  the 
Peacock  there,  and  of  the  sailing  of  that  ship  with  Vendovi  on  bond. 

During  this  time  many  things  occurred  to  keep  us  on  the  alert.  Ob 
the  night  of  the  23d,  the  usual  number  of  men  were  landed  at  de 
observatory,  and  in  the  night  a  musket  was  accidentally  fired,  whidi. 
of  course,  created  some  stir,  but  it  proved  a  false  alarm ;  it,  howeTO 
served  to  keep  up  our  vigilance  in  case  of  attack. 

On  the  7th  June  we  sailed  for  Vuna  Island. 

Somu-somu,  although  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Feejee,  acknowledge 
a  sort  of  subjection  to  Ambau.  The  cause  of  this  is  found  in  an  tndeot 
tradition  of  a  contest  between  their  respective  tutelar  spirits,  in  whid 
the  spirit  of  Somu-somu  was  overcome,  and  compelled  to  perfonn  4* 
tama  or  salute  due  to  a  superior,  to  tlie  god  of  Ambau. 

The  town  of  Somu-somu  contains  about  two  hundred  houses  which 
are  more  straggling  than  any  I  had  yet  seen.  It  is  partly  buili  below 
a  bluff,  which  affords  a  very  safe  retreat  and  strong  defense  to  its  inhab- 
itants, and  is  divided,  therefore,  into  a  lower  and  upper  town.  The  old 
mbure  near  the  missionaries'  house  is  nearly  gone  to  decay.  Hereiitf 
found  the  only  carved  image  I  saw  in  the  group  ;  it  -was  a  small  fienff 
cut  out  of  solid  wood,  and  the  missionaries  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
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it  was  regarded  by  the  people  with  any  reverence.  The  priest  appears 
to  have  taken  up  his  abode  with  the  old  king,  and  was  apparently  held 
in  great  reverence. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island  of  Vuna, 
which  is  separated  from  the  island  of  Vanua-levu,  or  the  large  land,  by  a 
Btrait  five  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  which  I  have  called  the  Strait 
of  Somu-somu.  The  island  of  Vuna  rises  gradually  to  a  central  ridge, 
the  height  of  which,  by  several  measurements,  was  found  to  be  two 
thousand  and  fifty-two  feet.  The  summit  is  generally  covered  with 
clouds.  From  its  gradual  rise,  and  its  surface  bein^  smoother,  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  ^e  other  islands  ; 
the  soil  is  a  rich  reddish  loam,  and  it  appears  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  fruitful  of  the  islands.  At  the  same  time,  its  inhabitants  are  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be  the  most  savage.  Cannibalism  prevails  here 
to  a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  else. 

The  length  of  Vuna  is  twenty-five  miles,  and  its  breadth  five  miles. 

I  dined,  and  spent  the  afternoon  with  the  missionaries  and  their  ladies, 
and  heard  a  recital  of  some  of  the  trials  they  have  been  subjected  to. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  account  of  some  of  the  scenes 
they  had  to  witness,  whicn  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  their  situation 
18,  and  what  they  have  had  to  undergo. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1840,  one  of  their  servants  informed  them 
that  the  king  had  sent  for  two  dead  men  from  Lauthala,  a  town  or  koro 
not  far  from  Somu-somu.  On  inquiring  the  reason,  he  knew  of  none 
but  that  the  king  was  angry ;  this  was  sufficient  to  know,  and  in  some 
degree  prepared  them  for  what  they  shortly  afterwards  had  to  witness^ 
They  now  found  that  their  servant  was  only  partly  informed,  for,  instead 
of  two  men,  they  soon  observed  eleven  brought  in,  and  knew  that  a  feast 
was  to  take  place.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Lytne  went  to  the  old  king,  to 
urge  him  to  desist  from  so  barbarous  and  horrid  a  repast,  and  warned 
him  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  punished  for  it.  The 
kins  referred  them  to  his  son,  but  the  savage  propensities  of  the  latter 
rendered  it  impossible  to  turn  him  from  his  barbarous  purposes. 

On  the  day  of  the  feast  the  shutters  of  their  houses  were  closed,  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  disgusting  smell  that  would  ensue,  but  Mr.  Hunt 
took  his  station  just  witmn  his  fence,  and  witnessed  the  whole  that  fol- 
lows. The  victims  were  dragged  along  the  ground  with  ropes  around 
their  necks,  by  these  merciless  cannibals,  and  laid,  as  a  present  to  the 
kins,  in  the  front  of  the  missionaries'  house,  which  is  directly  opposite 
the  king's  square,  or  public  place  of  the  town.  The  cause  of  the  mas* 
sacre  was,  that  the  people  of  Lauthala  had  killed  a  man  belonging  to 
the  king's  koro,  who  was  doing  some  business  for  the  king ;  and,  not- 
witlistanding  the  people  of  Lauthala  are  related  to  the  king,  it  was  con* 
sidered  an  unpardonable  offense,  and  an  order  was  given  to  attack  their 
town.  The  party  that  went  for  this  purpose  came  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing village  when  (according  to  themselves)  they  were  neither  prepared 
for  defense  nor  flight,  or,  as  they  described  it  to  Mr.  Hunt,  ^^  at  the 
time  the  cock  crows,  they  open  their  eyes  and  raise  their  hoa/ls  from 
sleep,  they  rushed  in  upon  Uiem,  and  clubbed  them  to  death,"  without 
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any  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex.  All  shared  the  same  fate,  whether 
innocent  or  guilty.  A  large  number  were  eaten  on  the  spot.  .  No  re- 
port makes  this  less  than  thirty,  but  others  speak  of  as  many  as  three 
hundred.  Of  these  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak,  but  only  of  what 
was  done  with  the  eleven  presented  to  the  king  and  spirit. 

The  utmost  order  was  preserved  on  this  occasion,  as  at  their  other 
feasts,  the  people  approaching  the  residence  of  the  king  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  reverence,  at  me  beat  of  the  drum.  When  human  bodies 
are  to  be  shared,  the  king  himself  makes  a  speech,  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  In  it  he  presented  the  dead  to  his  son,  and  intimated  that 
tiie  gods  of  Feejee  should  be  propitiated,  that  they  might  have  rain,  &c. 
The  son  then  rose  and  publicly  accepted  the  gift,  after  which  the  herald 
pronounced  aloud  the  names  of  the  chiefs  who  were  to  have  the  bodies. 
The  different  chiefs  take  the  bodies  allotted  to  them  away  to  their 
mbures,  there  to  be  devoured. 

The  chief  of  Lauthala  was  given  to  their  principal  god,  whose  temple 
is  near  the  missionaries'  house.  He  was  cut  up  and  cooked  two  or 
three  yards  from  their  fence,  and  Mr.  Hunt  stood  in  his  yard  and  saw 
the  operation.  He  was  much  struck  widi  the  skill  and  dispatch  with 
which  these  practised  cannibals  performed  their  work.  While  it  was 
going  on,  the  old  priest  was  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  temple  giving 
orders,  and  anxiously  looking  for  his  share.  All  this,  Mr.  Hunt  said, 
was  done  with  the  most  penect  insensibility.  He  could  not  perceive 
the  least  sign  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  those  who  ate  them,  and  only 
one  body  was  given  to  the  injured  party.  Some  of  those  who  joined  in 
llie  feast  acknowledged  that  the  people  of  Lauthala  were  their  relations, 
and  he  fully  believes  that  they  cooked  and  ate  them  because  they  were 
commanded  to  do  so.  The  coolness,  Mr.  Hunt  further  remarked,  with 
which  all  this  was  done,  proved  to  him  that  there  was  a  total  want  of 
feeling  and  natural  affection  among  them. 

After  all  the  parts  but  the  head  had  been  consumed,  and  the  feast 
was  ended,  the  king's  son  knocked  at  the  missionaries'  door,  (which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Hunt,)  and  demanded  why  their  windows  were  closed  ) 
Mr.  Hunt  told  him  to  keep  out  the  sight  as  well  as  the  smell  of  the 
bodies  that  were  cooking.  The  savage  instantly  rejoined,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  missionaries'  wives,  that  if  it  happened  again,  he  would 
knock  them  in  the  head  and  eat  them. 

The  missionaries  were  of  opinion,  that  after  these  feasts  the  chiefs 
became  more  ferocious,  and  are  often  very  troublesome.  In  the  present 
oase,  they  attempted  to  bring  accusations  against  the  missionaries,  that 
they  might  have  a  pretext  for  plundering  them,  but  the  only  fault  they 
ooold  find  to  complain  of  was,  that  they  did  not  receive  presents.  The 
missionaries'  conduct  was  firm  and  decided,  telling  them  if  they  desired 
the  property,  they  must  take  it  by  force.  This  the  natives  seemed 
afraid  to  do,  and  after  they  were  fully  convinced  they  could  not  intimi- 
date them,  showed  a  desire  to  become  friends.  The  missionaries  tlien 
took  them  a  present,  which  they  were  glad  to  accept,  and  gave  one  in 
return,  as  a  make-peace,  since  which  time  they  have  lived  in  peace. 

On  the  10th,  I  endeavored  to  get  the  chiefs  on  board  the  Porpoise  to 
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Bign  the  treaty  or  regalations,  which  the  chiefs  of  Ainban  and*  Rewa 
had  done.  For  this  purpose  I  gave  them  an  invitation  to  come  on 
board;  but  no  inducement  could  persuade  them  to  place  themselves  in 
oar  power,  for  fear  of  a  like  detention  with  Vendovi.  Finding  that 
tfaey  were  determined  to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  come  on  board,  I 
Mked  that  a  council  of  chiefs  should  be  held  on  shore.  To  this  the 
Unff  agreed,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  meeting.  It  took  place  in 
his  house,  which  is  built  much  after  the  fashion  of  an  mbure,  though 
of  larger  dimensions ;  it  had  four  apertures  for  doors ;  the  fire-place 
was  in  one  comer,  and  part  of  the  house  was  curtained  off  with  tapa. 
A  large  number  of  junk-bottles  were  hung  from  a  beam,  both  for  use 
and  to  display  his  wealth,  for  they  are  very  much  valued.  The  king 
alflo  possessed  a  chair,  two  chests,  and  several  muskets.  The  former 
he  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  in  sitting  in,  having  discovered,  as  he 
told  the  interpreter,  that  they  were  very  comfortable  for  an  old  man. 
We  had  a  full  meeting,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the  number  of 
fine-looking  men  who  were  present.  Their  complexions  were  dark,  and 
they  resembled  one  another  more  than  any  collection  of  natives  I  had 
before  seen  in  the  group. 

The  two  sons  of  the  king  were  present.  Tui  Illa-illa,  who  is  the 
actual  king,  is  held  much  in  awe  by  tne  people.  The  reflations,  after 
a  full  explanation  of  their  objects,  were  signed,  or  rauier  they  made 
thw  mark,  for  the  first  time,  on  paper.  The  old  king  has  always 
been  friendly  to  the  whites,  but  his  son  is  considered  quite  unfriendly 
towards  them  ;  and  it  is  thought,  by  the  missionaries,  that  were  it  not 
for  the  old  man,  and  the  fear  of  punishment  by  a  man-of-war,  they 
would  not  be  safe. 

Messrs.  Hunt  and  Lythe  acted  as  interpreters  on  this  occasion,  but 
iKyt  until  after  the  one  I  had  chosen  was  unable  to  make  them  under- 
stand. This  was  intentional  on  my  part,  for  I  did  not  wish  the  king 
and  natives  to  think  that  the  missionaries  had  had  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  they  did  not  undertake  the  office  until  the  king  and  chiefs 
desired  their  assistance.  Besides  the  signing,  we  had  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  thighs,  and  the  three  audible  grurUs  of  satisfaction  from  the 
audience.     The  meeting  broke  up  with  a  distribution  of  presents. 

The  ceremony  attendmg  the  ava-drinking  of  the  king,  at  Somu-somu, 
is  peculiar.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  first  thing  heard  is  the  king's 
herald,  or  orator,  crying  out,  m  front  of  his  house,  ^^  Yango-na  ei  ava," 
somewhat  like  a  muezzm  in  Turkey,  though  not  from  the  housetop. 
To  this  the  people  answer,  from  all  parts  of  the  koro,  *^  Mama,"  (pre- 
pare ava.)  The  principal  men  and  chiefs  immediately  assemble  together 
frotn  all  quarters,  bringing  their  ava-bowl  and  ava-root  to  the  mbure, 
where  they  seat  themselves  to  talianoa,  or  to  converse  on  the  affairs  of 
the  day,  while  the  younger  proceed  to  prepare  the  ava.  Those  who 
prepare  the  ava  are  required  to  have  clean  and  undecayed  teelh,  and 
are  not  allowed  to  swallow  any  of  the  juice,  on  pain  of  punishment. 
As  soon  as  the  ava-root  is  chewed,  it  is  uirown  into  the  ava-bowl,  where 
water  is  poured  on  it  with  great  formality.  The  kmg's  herald,  with  a 
peculiar  drawling  whine,  then  cries,  ^^  Sevu-rui-a-na,"  (make  the  offer- 
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ing.)  After  this,  a  considerable  time  is  spent  in  straining  the  bl^a 
through  cocoa-nut  husks ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  herald  repeats, 
with  still  more  ceremony,  his  command,  "  Sevu-rui-a-na."  When  he 
has  chanted  it  several  times,  the  other  chiefs  join  him,  and  they  all 
sing,  ''  Mana  cndina  sendina  le."  A  person  is  then  commanded  to  get 
up  and  take  the  king  his  ava,  after  which  the  singing  again  goes  on. 
The  orator  then  invokes  their  principal  god,  Tava-Sava,  and  they 
repeat  the  names  of  their  departed  friends,  asking  them  to  watch  over 
and  be  gracious  to  them.  They  then  pray  for  ram,  for  the  life  of  the 
king,  the  arrival  of  wangara  Papalangi,  (foreign  ships,)  that  they  may 
have  riches  and  live  to  enjoy  them.  This  prayer  is  followed  by  a  most 
earnest  response,  '^  Mana  endina,"  (amen,  amen.)  They  then  repeat 
Several  times, ''  Mana  endina  sendina  le."  Every  time  this  is  repeated 
they  raise  their  voices,  until  they  reach  the  highest  pitch,  and  conclude 
with  "  0-ya-ye,"  whidi  they  utter  in  a  tone  resembling  a  horrid  scream. 
This  screech  goes  the  rounds,  being  repeated  by  all  the  people  of  the 
koro,  until  it  reaches  its  farthest  limits,  and,  when  it  ceases,  the  king 
drinks  his  ava.  All  the  chiefs  clap  their  hands,  with  great  regu- 
larity, while  he  is  drinking,  and,  after  he  has  finished  his  ava,  the  chiefs 
drink  theirs,  without  any  more  ceremony.  The  business  of  the  day  is 
then  begun.  The  people  never  do  anything  in  the  morning  before  the 
king  has  drunk  his  ava.  Even  a  foreigner  will  not  venture  to  work  or 
make  a  noise  before  that  ceremony  is  over,  or  during  the  preparation 
of  it,  if  he  wishes  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  king  and  people. 

The  surveys  under  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  were  begun  at 
the  southeast  island  of  the  Eastern  Group,  called  Ongea.  Lieutenant- 
Command^jint  Ringgold  next  surveyed  the  islands  of  Fulanga,  Enkaba, 
Kambara,  Tabanaielli  and  Namuka,  as  well  as  those  .of  Angasa,  Ularua, 
Komo,  Motha  and  Oncata,  arriving  off  Lakemba  on  the  15th ;  and 
,  as  the  boats  were  preparing  to  land,  a  canoe  was  seen  leaving  tlie 
beach,  having  on  board  the  missionary,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Calvert,  be- 
longing to  the  Wesleyan  Society.  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold 
and  some  of  the  officers  returned  with  him  to  the  island,  where  they  were 
kindly  entertained  by  him  and  his  lady.  Mr.  Calvert  did  not  express 
himself  favorably  re^rding  the  natives,  describing  them  as  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  ana  said  it  was  the  prevailing  custom  to  destroy  all  ship- 
wrecked persons.     Cannibalism,  however,  is  now  extinct  on  this  island. 

The  king  of  Lakemba,  Tui  Neau,  was  found  seated  in  a  large  canoe- 
house,  near  the  landing,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  almost  naked  natives 
about  him.  He  is  a  corpulent,  nasty-looking  fellow,  and  has  the  unmiti- 
gated habits  of  a  savage.  He  is  said  to  have  one  hundred  wives !  He 
exercises  despotic  power  over  all  the  surrounding  islands,  has  the  char- 
acter of  being  a  cruel  tyrant,  and  lives  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  ex- 
cesses. The  settlement  is  dirty  and  badly  built,  but  has  some  large  houses. 

On  the  17  th  they  were  engaged  in  exploring  the  great  Argo  Reef. 
Its  native  name  is  Bocatatanoa,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
dangerous  in  the  group.  Its  English  name  is  derived  from  the  loss  (on 
its  southeast  end)  of  the  English  brig  Argo,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1806. 
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Besides  the  bri^  Argo,  another  vessel,  by  the  namief  of  the  Harriet,  is 
said  to  have  been  lost  here.  All  hands  from  one  of  these  vessels  were 
IdUed,  while  only  a  few  from  the  other  escaped. 

Kendi-kendi,  the  highest  peak  of  the  island  of  Lakemba,  was  found 
be  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  feet.  The  ascent  was  not  difficult,  for  a 
regular  path  led  to  the  highest  point.  The  ruins  of  a  town  were  found 
on  it,  called  Tumboa,  from  which  the  Tonga  chiefs  of  the  family  of 
Tubou  Total  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name. 

At  Lakemba  there  are  about  fifty  resident  Christians,  nearly  all  of 
whom  are  Tongese,  of  whom  about  one-third  of  the  population  is  com- 
posed ;  and  they  have  literally  taken  possession  of  the  island,  for  they 
never  work,  but  subsist  on  the  labor  of  the  Feejee  population,  who  hold 
them  in  much  awe.  The  difference  between  the  two  races  was  as 
striking  here  as  at  Ovolau.  Heathenism  is  fast  passing  away  at  Lakem- 
ba, and  its  absurd  rites  are  held  in  ridicule  by  most  of  those  who  are 
still  considered  as  heathens.  The  influence  of  the  priest  is  diminished, 
and  the  temple  or  mbure  has  fallen  into  decay. 

Lakemba  is  the  largest  island  in  the  eastern  group.  It  is  five  miles 
in  diameter ;  its  shape  is  nearly  round,  with  an  extensive  encircling  reef. 
The  town  is  on  the  south  side,  and  contains  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  island,  (one  thousand  people.) 

The  people  of  this  island  seemed  to  be  far  from  healthy  ;  ^  pulmonary 
diseases  were  common,  and  often  fatal,  and  an  unsightly  scrofulous 
affection  appeared  to  be  quite  prevalent. 

This  island  is  the  principal  location  of  the  people  I  have  heretofore 
described,  under  the  name  of  Levukians,  as  the  first  settlers  of  Ambau. 
They  live  in  a  village  which  is  denominated  Levuka,  and  have  the 
character,  at  Lakemba,  of  being  a  wandering,  faithless  tribe,  addicted, 
occasionally,  to  piracy.  This  is  not  considered  the  case  elsewhere,  for 
the  Feejee  men,  in  general,  look  upon  them  as  a  useful  class,  and 
through  them  they  cany  on  the  trade  between  the  different  islands.  It 
is  not  surprismg  that  they  should  bear  a  bad  name  amonc  the  Tonga 
men,  for  I  heard  that  they  were  the  means  of  checking  the  depredations 
of  those  of  that  race  who  now  hold  possession  of  the  island  of  Lakemba, 
and  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  southeast  islands  of  this  group,  which 
they  find  essential  for  their  purposes  of  obtaining  war-canoes. 

Lakemba  was  found,  like  the  rest  of  this  group,  to  be  of  volcanio 
formation.  The  soil  is  similar  to  that  of  Vanua,  composed  of  a  dark  red 
loam.  The  island,  in  point  of  fertility,  will  compare  with  any  of  the 
others,  and  exceeds  all  those  of  the  southeast  in  size  and  productiveness. 
Jt  has  rich  valleys,  or  rather  ravines,  gradually  rising  and  contracting 
until  they  reach  the  hills.  Extensive  groves  of  cocoa-nuts  cover  its 
shores  and  low  lands,  and  add  much  to  its  beauty. 

The  Porpoise  proceeded  to  the  islands  of  Naiau  and  Tabutha,  both 
north  of  Lakemba. 

The  islands  of  Aro,  Chichia,  Mango,  Vekai,  Katafanga,  and  the  reef 
of  Malevuvu  were  then  visited  and  surveyed.  They  are  all  small  and 
lie  to  the  north  of  Tabutha. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  having  understood  from  'Tubou 
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that  the  reef  around  Mania  enclosed,  besides  that  island,  six  others,  ud 
that  there  was  a  wide  and  safe  passage  through  the  reef,  determnied, 
on  coming  up  with  it,  to  enter,  which  he  did  bn  its  southeast  side.  The 
islands,  seven  in  number,  were  all  of  considerable  size  :  Vanua-TihTo, 
the  largest  of  them,  proved  to  be  of  a  serpentine  shape,  and  f<mrtt(£ 
miles  in  length ;  each  island  had  its  separate  reef  around  its  shore,  ud 
the  whole  were  enclosed  by  a  very  extensive  reef,  somewhat  of  the  shtpe 
of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  twenty- four  miles  in  length.  The  hrp 
island  is  in  no  place  more  than  two  miles  wide ;  it  is  situated  along  tu 
western  side  of  the  triangle,  and  contains  many  fine  bays  and  sdz 
anchorages.  The  other  islands  are  called  Mania,  Susui,  Mahtti. 
Ticumbia,  and  Osubu.  To  this  cluster  the  name  of  the  Exploiing  Isb 
was  given.  «r 

The  chief  of  the  island  of  Munia  had  but  one  eye.  He  appeii«i 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  complained  much  of  his  porem. 

The  highest  peak  of  Munia  is  called  Telanicolo,  the  measurement  of 
which,  by  sympiesometer,  gave  one  thousand  and  fif^-four  feet  sbov? 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  peak  is  composed  of  yolcanic  masses,  vitii 
high,  craggy,  and  overhangpg  clifis.  The  ascent  prov^  difiScult,  fe 
the  path  passed  over  steep  nills  and  along  the  edges  of  the  rocks, and!; 
was  in  places  so  narrow  tjiat  only  one  person  could  pass  at  a  time.  A 
few  men  might  defend  the  ascent  against  an  army.  Upon  the  suBioi: 
are  the  ruins  of  a  small  village ;  some  of  the  huts  were,  however,  k^ 
in  repair,  as  refuge  in  times  of  danger.  The  view  from  the  Uff  vtf 
beautiful. 

The  island  of  Munia  contains  about  eighty  inhabitants. 

Ticumbia  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Munia,  but  is  much  smaDer: 
the  inhabitants  are  about  seventy  in  number. 

Susui  lies  next  to  Vanua-valavo,  and  between  it  and  Munia.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  easternmost  is  low,  and  copervd 
with  thick  shrubbery  and  groves  of  cocoa-nuts ;  the  western  portiM 
rises  in  broken  basaltic  peaks,  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  tfaickir 
wooded.  On  this  island  are  several  villages,  and  the  number  i 
inhabitants  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  eround  is  much  better  cnl- 
tivated  than  is  usual,  the  patchy  pf  taro  ana  yams  being  kept  remirk- 
ably  neat. 

Malatta  lies  near  Susui,  and  is  of  smaller  size.  It  is  divided  fi«a 
Vanua-valavo  by  a  narrow  passage.  The  southern  part  of  the  htter 
island  is  called  Lomo-lomo ;  its  northern  is  called  Avia.  The  popo- 
lation  of  Vanua-valavo  is  five  hundred. 

Avia  is  a  small  island  to  the  northeast  of  Vanua-valayo.  It  ktf  > 
few  natives  residing  upon  it. 

These  Exploring  Islands  are  well  situated  for  the  resort  of  vesseb* 
The  anchorages  are  very  safe  and  easily  reached.  They  afford  aa 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  There  are  five  openings  in  tbe  Itip 
reef,  two  at  the  east  end,  two  on  the  west,  and  one  on  the  north  side; 
all  safe.  Vessels  wishing  to  anchor  on  the  western  side  must  enter  ott 
of  the  western  passages,  as  the  near  approach  of  Vanua-valavo  to  the 
large  reef  does  not  a£nit  of  a  passage  for  vessels  between  tiiem. 
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On  the  8th,  the  Porpoise  sailed  from  the  Exploring  Isles,  and  con- 
tinued the  surveys  of  Okimbo  and  Naitamba,  with  the  surrounding  reefs, 
both  attached  and  separate.  The  former  is  made  up  of  three  small 
isles,  enclosed  in  the  same  reef,  four  miles  east  and  west,  by  three  miles 
north  and  south,  which  are  seven  miles  to  the  north  of  the  northwest 
point  of  Vanua-valavo.  The  detached  reefs  are  from  one  to  four  miles 
in  length.     Okimbo  is  desolate. 

Naitamba  is  high  and  ru^ed ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  one  mile  and 
a  half  in  diameter*     It  hasTew  inhabitants. 

The  time  having  now  arrived  for  our  meeting  at  Somu-somu,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commandant Ringffold  bore  up  for  that  place,  passing  through 
Tasman's  Straits,  which  ue  between  the  islands  of  Kamia  and  Vuna. 
At  noon  they  rounded  the  north  point  of  Vuna,  entering  the  Straits  of 
Somu-somu,  and  at  two  o'clock  p'«  m.  they  reached  the  anchorage  off  the 
town  of  Somu-somu. 

Having  finished  all  my  business  at  Somu-somu  on  th^  10th  of  June, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  we  left,  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  12th  anchored 
at  Levuka,  where  I  found  all  well. 

The  Starling  had  sailed  for  Rewa  with  the  rudder-pintles  of  the  Pea- 
cock, which  Lieutenant  Underwood  had  succeeded  in  getting ;  and  hav- 
ing heard  that  Captain  Belcher  was  still  at  Rewa,  I  determmed  to  visit 
it,  for  the  double  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  could  afford  him  any  further 
facility,  and  getting  observations  for  latitude  and  meridian  distance,  as 
well  as  effecting  a  comparison  with  my  intensity  needles. 

At  noon  we  were  again  under  way  for  Rewa,  where  we  anchored  at 
9  p.  M.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  Captain  Belcher  there.  He  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing,  having  nearly  completed  the  repairs  of  his  ship, 
and  was  making  his  last  senes  of  observations. 

The  Starling  had  sailed  for  Mbenga  a  few  days  before,  whither  the 
Sulphur  was  to  go  to  join  her.  Captain  Belcher  sailed  the  next  even- 
ing ;  and  the  following  day  the  tender  was  hauled  in  close  to  the  beach 
of  the  island  of  Nukalau,  in  order  to  protect  the  spot  where  we  were 
observing  throughout  the  day,  and  guard  against  surprise  upon  us  by 
the  chiefs  of  Rewa,  which  place  was  out  a  few  miles  from  us. 

I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  Captain  Belcher's  account  of  the  effect 
of  the  regulations  as  operating  upon  his  vessel.  The  chiefs  required 
him  to  pay  port-charges,  and  in  default  thereof  refused  to  give  him  any 
supplies.  In  drawing  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  me  trade,  it 
had  never  occurred  to  me  to  mention  men-of-war  as  being  free,  feeling 
assured  that  the^  would  all  very  readily  give  five  times  the  amount  of 
the  articles  required  in  prese(nts.  But  it  appears  that  Captain  Belcher 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  the  customary  present,  and  the  chiefs 
refused  to  allow  any  supplies  to  go  to  his  vessel  until  he  should  comply 
with  the  rules.  This  incensed  the  captain,  and  caused  him  to  take 
offense  at  the  missionaries,  who  he  suppose  prevented  the  supplies  from 
being  sent.  I  well  knew,  however,  that  they  were  guiltless.  He  like- 
wise broke  out  into  strong  invectives  against  the  chiefs,  declaring  that 
it  was  impossible  they  could  understand  the  rules,  &c.,  although  the 
whole  proceeding  showed  they  were  not  only  conversant  with  their  mean- 
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ing,  bnt  also  with  the  power  thej  bad  in  their  hands  of  compelling  die 
Tintor  to  pay. 

Nakalau  is  a  lott,  Bandy  JBland,  well  covered  with  wood.  On  the 
eutem  side  it  baa  an  extensive  coral  reef;  but  the  western  is  clear,  and 
may  be  approached  closely.  There  is  a  pool  of  water  on  tlie  island, 
bat  no  one  could  water  a  ship  there  without  the  risk  of  causing  sickness 
on  board. 

In  the  morning,  before  daylight,  we  got  under  way,  on  our  return  to 
Orolan,  and  by  10  a.  u.  oq  the  18th,  we  again  anchored  at  Levuka. 

The  boats  I  found  had  returned  from  the  survey  of  the  islands  of 
Anratu,  Nairai,  and  Ambatiki,  to  the  eastward  of  Ovolau.  David 
VThippy,  the  Maticum  Ambau,  had  been  sent  with  them  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  to  hold  proper  authority  over  the  tiatives. 

The  first  island  which  bad  occupied  their  attention  was  Ambatiki. 
This  island  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  of  a  dome  shape,  and 
oontains  five  hundred  inhabitants,  all  subject  (or  ygali)  to  Ambau.  The 
people  were  civil,  and  gave  them  tare  and  yams  in  plenty. 

Nairai  was  the  nest  island  visited  by  ttiem.  About  a  mile  to  the 
nortii  is  Vencmole  Bay  ;  it  is  circular,  with  a  narrow  entrance.  The 
bay  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  an  old  crater,  and  the  officers 
were  much  struck  with  its  beauty.  It  contains  a  village  of  the  same 
name,  and  also  another,  called  Tutailai ;  but  both  are  small.  The 
natives  were  quite  peaceable. 

The  town  of  Toaloa  lies  in  a  bight  at  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
ud  is  the  largest  on  the  island.  Here  David  Whippy,  acting  as  the 
"  Maticum  Ambau,"  obtained  for  them  all  kinds  of  provisions.  AMiip- 
py  told  me  that  this  island  held  a  medium  between  mbati  and  ygali  to 
Junbau,  being  not  exactly  in  that  state  of  servitude  that  the  last  would 
imply,  nor  yet  as  free  as  the  first. 

Nairai  is  famous  for  its  manufactures  of  mats,  baskets,  &c.,  a  large 
trade  in  which  is  carried  on  throughout  the  group  by  exchanges. 


The  reef  extends  from  the  island  four  miles  northward,  and,  where  it 
ends,  tuiOB  for  a  short  distance  to  the  westward.     There  are  a  few 
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patches  of  rock  on  its  western  side,  but  none  farther  from  it  than  half 
a  mile.  This  is  the  reef  on  which  the  Flying-Fish  struck  on  entering 
the  group,  and  where  she  came  near  being  lost.  It  does  not  join  the 
island,  but  is  connected  with  the  Mothca,  or  Eliza  Reef. 

The  town  of  Corobamba  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  next  in  size  to  Toaloa.  The  Cobu  Rock  is  a  singular  one. 
It  is  inaccessible  on  three  sides,  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  enclosed 
by  the  Mothea  Reef,  which  here  spreads  to  the  width  of  about  three  miles, 
and  extends  about  four  miles  farther  south,  where  it  forms  a  rounded 
point. 

Angau  is  much  larger  and  higher  than  either  Ambatiki  or  Nairai. 
The  reef  continues  round  the  east  side,  close  to  the  island.  As  the 
south  side  is  approached,  the  reef  extends  off  several  miles. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  fatigues  encountered  by  the  boats' 
crews,  from  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  at  their  oars  pulling  almost 
constantly  for  the  period  of  eight  days,  sleeping  in  the  boats,  and  sel- 
dom allowed  to  land. 

The  islands  of  Wakaia,  Mokungai,  and  Mekundranga  contain  few 
inhabitants,  and  have  been  the  scene  of  the  horrid  tragedies  often  com- 
mitted by  the  stronger  on  the  weak  tribes  of  this  group.  There  is  a 
remarkable  shelf  formed  near  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Wakaia,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  tlic  Chief's  or  Chieftain's  Leap.  Near  this  tliere 
IS  now  a  small  town. 

Mokungai  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Ambau  chiefs,  and  the 
whole  population  was  exterminated  after  a  bloody  battle  on  the  beach 
of  its  little  harbor.  Some  of  the  whites  witnessed  this  transaction,  and 
bear  testimony  to  the  bloody  scene,  and  the  cannibal  feasting  for  days 
after,  even  on  those  bodies  that  were  far  gone  to  decay.  They  are  both, 
as  I  have  before  said,  under  the  rule  of  tlie  chief  of  Levuka. 

Wakaia  now  contains  only  about  thirty  inhabitants,  whilst  Mokungai 
has  only  one  or  two  families. 

These  islands  are  in  sight  from  Ovolau,  from  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  strait  of  ten  miles  in  width.  Although  several  miles  apart, 
they  are  situated  within  the  same  reef. 

On  the  24th,  Tui  Levuka  had  prepared  an  exhibition  of  the  native 
club-dance  for  our  entertainment,  in  which  all  the  chiefs  and  people 
of  the  neighboring  towns  were  to  assist;  the  preparations  required 
tJiree  or  four  days  to  complete.  The  open  space  in  front  of  the  mbure 
was  chosen  for  the  exliibition,  and  we  were  placed  on  the  mound  formed 
for  the  mbure,  where  we  could  overlook  all  the  scene.  A  large  crowd 
of  natives  were  assembled,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  expectation,  we  heard 
shouts  of  laughter,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  a  clown,  who  was  most  fan- 
tastically dressed  with  green  and  dried  leaves,  bound  on  with  vines. 

After  he  had  gone  thruugh  many  antics,  the  club-dancers  sallied  forth, 
and  their  movements  were  a9Companied  by  a  monotonous  note  from  a 
band  of  musicians,  if  such  tliey  could  be  called.  The  chiefs  made  a 
fine  appearance  in  their  gjila  dresses,  and  used  their  clubs  in  a  variety 
of  attitudes.  The  performers  amounted  to  one  hundred,  and  gave  us  a 
good  idea  of  their  displays  on  public  occa^iions.     The  clown,  however, 
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kept  the  aitcUence,  including  ourselves,  in  a  constant  state  of  lanshter, 
hj  his  mimicry  of  all  the  chiefs  and  their  movements.  The  clubs,  at 
the  end  of  this  dance,  were  presented  to  me,  but  I  found  they  were  not 
the  same  with  which  they  had  danced,  but  that  they  had  dextroualy 
changed  them  prior  to  this  jMUt  of  the  ceremony. 


On  the  27th,  the  inBtraments  were  all  embarked,  and  the  return  of 
the  tender  enabled  me  to  put  to  sea  in  the  Vincennes  on  the  28th  of 
Jane.  Intending  to  visit  the  hot  springs  of  Savn-savn  on  Vanna-levu, 
we  left  Levuka  in  the  morning,  and  stood  over  towards  the  end  of  the 
"WakiiiB  Reef,  with  tlie  view  of  passing  round  it.  Ft  being  Sunday,  tho 
Rev.  Mr.  Hunt,  who  was  a  passenger  on  board  with  me,  volunteered  to 
<^ciate  for  us,  which  was  gladly  accepted.  After  service,  I  found  the 
wind  would  not  permit  my  weathering  the  point  of  the  reef;  so  I  bore 
up  to  pass  through  the  Mokungai  Passage,  with  a  strong  breeze.  After 
getting  through,  (which  we  bad  some  dimculty  in  doing,  in  consequence 
of  tho  strong  ebb  tide  setting  to  the  southward  and  westward,)  I  stood 
on  towards  Direction  or  Nemena  Island,  intending,  as  the  wind  was  be- 
coming light,  to  enter  through  the  narrow  passage  in  the  reef,  and 
anchor  under  it,  rather  than  remain  surrounded  by  reefs  during  the  night. 

The  next  day  completed  my  observations,  and  finished  the  survey  of 
Nemena,  or  Direction  Isle.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  under  way,  and 
Btood  over  to  the  northward  of  Savu-sai'u  on  the  island  of  Vanua-le^Ti. 
The  wind  was  quite  light  when  we  passed  out  of  tho  reef,  on  the  oppo- 
eite  side  to  that  where  we  had  entered  it.  I  had  previously  sent  two 
boats  to  examine  the  passage,  and  anchor  in  the  deepest  water.  We 
approached  the  passage  with  a  light  air,  having  all  sail  set,  but  had 
veiy  little  headway.     The  water  was  perfect^  clear,  and  the  rocks 
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and  fish,  vrith  the  bottom  and  keel  of  the  ship,  were  plainly  visible. 
When  we  got  in  the  passage,  the  officer  in  the  boat  told  me  the  keel 
looked  as  if  it  was  in  contact  with  the  coral ;  the  lead,  however,  gave 
three  fathoms,  one  and  a  half  feet  to  spare.  It  was  a  little  exciting  for 
twentv  minutes,  but  we  did  not  touch.  If  we  had,  the  ship,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  a  wreck ;  for  as  the  tide  was  falling,  she 
would  liave  hung  on  the  coral  shelf,  and  been  but  partly  supported  by 
it.  This  is  the  great  danger  attendant  on  the  navigation  of  this  group, 
as  indeed  of  all  coral  islands. 

We  were  becalmed  during  the  whole  night ;  and  the  next  morning,  find- 
ing the  calm  still  continued,  I  took  to  my  boat,  directing  Lieutenant 
Carr  to  steer  in  for  the  bay,  when  he  got  a  breeze,  supposing  it  would 
set  in  at  the  ordinary  time,  eleven  o'clock.  I  landed  on  a  small  islet, 
about  six  miles  from  the  place  where  I  left  the  ship,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  the  bav.  To  reach  the  islet  wo  pulled  in  over  the  reef,  which  had  on 
it  about  n)ur  feet  of  water.  The  islet  was  composed  of  scoriaceous  lava, 
much  worn,  and  about  twelve  feet  above  the  coral  shelf.  Here  I  estab- 
lished myself,  and  wj^s  busy  securing  my  observations,  when  I  discov- 
ered that  my  boat  was  aground,  and  that  the  tide  was  still  falling.  The 
islet  as  well  as  the  reef  became  dry.  It  was  not  long  before  we  ODsenred 
the  shadow  of  natives  projecting  from  a  rock  about  fifty  yards  from  us, 
who  it  now  appeared  were  watcliing  us  closely ;  and  not  long  after  not 
less  than  fifty  shadows  were  seen  in  difi*erent  directions.  I  at  once  or- 
dered all  the  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  brought  up  on  the  top,  and 
made  our  situation  as  defensible  as  possible,  for  I  had  little  doubt  if  they 
saw  that  we  were  unprepared,  they  would  attack  us.  The  firing  of  one 
or  two  guns,  and  the  show  that  we  were  all  on  our  guard,  at  once  caused 
a  change  in  their  intentions  towards  us,  which  they  manifested  by  bring- 
ing articles  of  trade. 

In  the  afternoon  we  a^in  got  under  way,  and  proceeded  farther  up 
the  bay,  anchoring  ofi*  Waicama,  or  the  hot  springs,  in  twenty-eight 
fathoms  water.  The  bay  of  Savu-savu  is  a  fine  sheet  of  deep  water, 
ten  miles  in  length,  cast  and  west,  by  five  miles  in  breadth,  from  north 
to  south ;  it  is  surrounded  by  very  high  and  broken  land,  rising  in  many 
places  into  lofty  needle-shaped  peaks ;  it  is  protected  by  the  extensive 
reef  reachni^  from  Savu-savu  Point  on  the  east,  to  Kombelau  on  the 
west,  exccptmg  a  large  opening  of  about  a  mile  in  width,  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Savu-savu  Point.  On  anchoring,  I  dispatched  two  boats, 
under  Lieutenants  Case  and  Underwood,  to  join  the  surveys  we  haa 
made  in  the  tender,  as  far  as  Rativa  Island  ;  they  departed  the  same 
evening  on  this  duty.  The  projection  of  land  forming  Savu-savu  Point 
is  much  lower  than  that  on  the  other  sides  of  the  bay. 

I  visited  the  hot  springs,  which  are  situated  opposite  a  small  island, 
round  which  a  narrow  arm  of  the  bay  passes,  forming  a  small  harbor ; 
a  considerable  stream  of  fresh  water  enters  the  bay,  about  a  mile  above 
the  situation  of  the  springs.  On  landing,  we  found  the  beach  absolute- 
ly steaming,  and  warm  water  oozing  through  the  sand  and  gravel ;  in 
some  places  it  was  too  hot  to  be  borne  by  the  feet. 

The  hot  springs  are  five  in  number ;  they  are  situated  at  some  dis- 
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tancc  from  the  beach,  and  are  nine  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water ; 
they  occupy  a  basin  forty  feet  in  diameter,  about  half-way  between  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  the  beach.  A  small  brook  of  fresh  water,  three 
feet  wide  by  two  deep,  passes  so  close  to  the  basin,  that  one  hand  may 
be  put  into  a  scalding  spring,  and  the  other  in  water  of  the  temperatorc 
of  76°.  That  of  the  spring  stands  at  200°  to  210°.  The  waters  join 
below,  and  the  united  stream  stands  at  145°,  which  diminishes  in  tem- 
perature until  they  enter  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
united  stream,  excavations  have  been  made,  where  the  natives  bathe. 
The  rock  in  the  neighborhood  is  compact  coral  and  volcanic  breccia, 
although  it  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  exposed  within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the 
spring.  The  ground  about  the  spring  is  a  deep  brown  and  black  mould, 
covered  with  coarse  native  grass,  (a  species  of  Scirpus,)  which  is  thickly 
matted.  There  is  no  smell, of  sulphur,  except  when  the  head  is  brought 
afl  close  as  possible  to  the  water ;  but  it  has  a  strong  saline  taste.  •  !No 
gas  appeared  to  be  disengaged.  The  basin  is  in  a  mixture  of  blue  and 
brown  clay,  and  little  grass  grows  in  it. 

These  springs  are  used  by  the  natives  to  boil  their  food,  which  is 
done  by  putting  the  taro  or  yams  into  the  spring,  and  covering  them  up 
with  leaves  and  grass.  Although  the  water  scarcely  had  any  appear- 
iBtnce  of  boiling  before,  rapid  ebullition  ensues.  It  gurgles  up  to  a 
height  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  with  the  same  noise  as  is  made  by  a  caul- 
dron when  over  the  fire.  Taro,  yams,  &c.,  that  w^re  put  in,  were  well 
done  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  mouths  of  the  springs  are  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  apparently  been  ex- 
cavated by  the  natives  for  their  own  purposes.  The  account  they  give 
of  them  is,  that  they  Jiavc  always  been  in  the  same  state  since  the  spirit 
first  took  up  his  abode  there.  They  are  convinced  that  he  still  resides 
there,  and  the  natives  say  that  one  spring  is  kept  pure  for  him,  which 
they  do  not  use. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  tender  came  in  and  anchored,  having  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  survey  of  both  the  island  of  Goro  and  Horseshoe 
Reef.  The  former  is  considered  by  the  natives  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
islands  of  the  group ;  it  is  a  liigh  island,  though  not  so  much  broken  as 
the  others,  and,  from  appearance,  would  be  susceptible  of  cultivation  to 
its  very  top.  The  island  is  nine  and  a  half  miles  long,  by  four  miles 
wide.     The  produce  of  Goro  is  oil  and  tortoise-shell,  and  exceeds  in 

auantlty  that  of  any  other  island  of  the  group ;  its  population  is  two 
iiousand. 
The  Horseshoe  Reef  lies  between  Goro,  Nairai,  and  Wakaia ;  it  is 
an  extremely  dangerous  one.  The  name  is  derived  from  its  shape,  and 
its  opening  is  on  the  north  side ;  it  is  even  with  the  water,  which  after 
stormy  weather  may  be  seen  breaking  on  it,  from  the  heights  of  Ovolau  ; 
it  is  one  mile  in  diameter ;  there  are  no  other  dangers  nearer  to  it  than 
the  north  reef  of  Nairai. 

The  bay  of  Savu-savu  may  be  known  by  a  remarkable  saddle-shaped 
peak,  lying  just  behind  it ;  there  are  several  other  high  peaks,  that  show 
the  interior  to  be  very  rugged  and  high.  Some  of  these  peaks  reach 
the  altitude  of  four  thousand  feet. 
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At  dayliglit  oil  tlio  5tli,  the  Vmcennes  got  under  way  to  proceed  to 
Mbua  or  Sandalwood  Bay,  which  we  rciwhed  at  half  past  3  p.  M.  The 
Peacock  had  just  arrived  from  the  north  aide  of  Vanua-levu,  and  an- 
chored- 

Mbua  or  Sandalwood  Bay,  though  much  filled  with  large  reefs,  offers 
ample  space  for  anchorage.  The  hay  is  of  the  figure  of  a  large  segment 
of  a  circle,  eix  miles  in  diameter,  and  is  formed  by  Lecuroha  Pomt  on 
the  cast  and  that  of  Dimba-diinba  on  the  west.  The  land  immediately 
surrounding  it  is  low,  but  a  few  miles  back  it  rises  in  high  and  pictur- 
esquo  peaks.  That  of  Corobato  is  distinguished  from  the  Vitilevu  shon, 
and  has  an  altitude  of  two  thauBaod  feet.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are 
lined  with  mangroves,  and  have,  generally,  extensive  mudflats.  Sev- 
eral small  streams  enter  the  bay  m  ita  upper  part,  flowing  from  some 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  was  the  principal  place  where  the  sac- 
dal-wood  was  formerly  obtained,  but  it  has  for  some  years  past  been  ex- 
hauBted.  I  shall  defer  speaking  of  thi;  district  until  I  have  given  ao 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  Peacock. 
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THE  FEEJEE  GROUP— CONCLUDED. 

riAJbOOK  AT  TATDLDJI — ISLAND  OT  XALAKI — SANDALWOOD  BAT — ^DDfBA-DXMBA  POEfT — ^NALOA 
BAT--TOWN  OF  ITOTHUATA— PSAeOGK  JOINS  SHS  YXNOENNSS  IN  MBUA  BAT — STAR  OF  THX 
SDEYXTS— OAFTUEE  OF  THX  FIBflT  CUTrXB  BT  THX  NATI7X8  Df  BUALIB  BAT — ^IfXASOBXS  TAKXN 
IN  OONMQinCNOK — ATTACK  ON  THX  TOWN  OF  TTK,  ITB  DX8TBUCTI0N — EEMAXKB  THXBXON — MX- 
LKA8K  OF  FKIS0NXB8 — FBX8H  BUBYKTS  MADX — ^AMGANGA  ISLAND— THX  POBFOISB  JOINS  THE 
TX^DEB  AND  BOATS — BOATS  RXJOIN — ^MXLANCHOLT  NXWS — MUBDKE  AT  MALOLO  OF  LIXUTXNANT 
UNDkEWOOD  AND  MIDSHIPMAN  HXNKT — HISTOKT  OF  THE  MA88ACRX — BUEIAL  OF  THX  SLAIN — 
pmXPAEATlONS  FOE  AN  ATTACK  ON  MALOLO — AKEO  BUENT — SUBMISSION  OF  THX  CHDEFS  AMD 
PlOrLX — EEFLECnONS  THEEEON — FBEPAEATIONS  FOE  LKATOTG  THE  FEEJBX  GEODP. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  Peacock  was  off  Vatulele.  Leaving  Mben- 
sa  to  the  north,  Kantavu  on  the  south,  and  passing  through  the  sea  of 
Eantavu,  to  the  southwest  side  of  Vatulele,  they  entered  an  opening  in  the 
reef  off  the  west  end,  of  Vitilevii  after  sunset,  anchoring  on  die  inside  of 
ihereef  of  Navula.     This  is  the  limit  of  the  king  of  Kewa's  authority. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27  th,  they  coasted  along  the  land  inside  of  the 
teef.  The  shores  of  .Vitileyu  are  here  low ;  but  th^  land  within  a  short 
distance  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thousand  feet^  and  has  a  brown  and 
bvnren  appearance.  It  is  destitute  of  trees^  except  on  the  low  points 
along  the  shores,  which  are  covered  with  mangrove  (Rhizophora)  and 
cocoa-nut  groves. 

Towards  sunset,  the  vessel  ran  upon  a  coAl  lump,  which  gave  her  a 
considerable  jar ;  but  they  very  soon  hauled  off,  and  anchored  fojr  the  night. , 

In  the  evening,  partly  as  a  signal  for  the  absent  boats  that  were  ap- 
pointed to  meet  ttie  ship  here,  and  partly  for  effect  on  the  natives,  they 
fired  an  evening  gun,  burned  a  blue-light,  and  set  off  three  rockets,  or, 
as  the  natives  term  them,  "  fiery  spirits."  These  brought  forth  many 
shouts  from  the  land,  which  were  audibly  heard  on  board,  although  the 
vessel  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore.  These  signals  were  soon 
answered  by  a  rocket  from  the  boats,  which  joined  the  ship  early  the 
next  morning,  all  well. 

The  Peacock  began  beating  up  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  Ma- 
laki  Islands,  in  order  to  take  a  departure  from  Mbua  Bay. 

On  the  2d  of  June  they  reached  and  landed  on  the  island  of  Malaki, 
which  is  a  high  islet,  divided  from  from  the  large  island  by  a  narrow 
strait,  near  which*  is  the  town  of  Rake-rake,  which  is  also  subject  to 
Ambau. 

Malaki  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  well  cultivated. 
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This  island  is  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  are  the  remuna 
of  a  foFtifioation  of  stone,  whose  walls  are  fonrfeet  high,  surrounded  by 
ft  jnoat  several  feet  deep  and  ten  feet  wide. 

On  the  8th  of  June  they  arrived  at  Mbua  or  Sandfjwood  Bay. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  they  anchored  the  ship  off  the  northern 
point  of  Mbua  Bay.  This  point  is  called  Dimba-dimba,  and  is  conud- 
ered  by  the  natives  as  sacred  ground ;  it  is  kept  strictly  from  any  kind 
of  disturbance,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  the 
departed,  and  to  be  the  place  where  they  embark  for  the  regions  of 
Ndengei.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  spot,  and  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
SQfroundine  country,  which  is  in  many  places  devoid  of  trees,  while 
here  they  &nrish  as  nature  has  planted  Uiem. 

On  the  12th,  Capt.  Eagleston,  of  the  Leonidas,  came  on  boai^,  and 
piloted  them  to  Naloa  Bay. 

In  tiie  vicinity  of  Naloa  Bay  is  Dillon's  Rock,  one  of  the  re- 
markable places  in  the  Feejeo  Group,  where  Capt.  Dillon  protecte4 
himself  from  the  savages,  and  through  his  presence  of  mind  escaped 
their  cannibal  mclination. 


On  the  ITtii  of  June  Ae  Peacock  left  the  bay  tS  Naloa,  in  company 
with  the  Leonidas  ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  anchored  on  Uie 
town  of  Muthuata. 

The  town  of  Muthuata  conusts  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  built 
closely  together,  and  is  situated  in  an  open  valley  close  to  high-water 
mark.  It  is  very  much  exposed  and  quite  de^nseless  ;  has  but  few 
trees  about  it,  but  is  one  of  the  best-buUt  towns  in  the  Feejees.  The 
style  of  building  resembles  that  of  Rewa.  The  king's  name  is  Ndran- 
dranda ;  his  title,  Tui  Muthuata.  He  is  old  and  quite  infirm,  the 
result  of  an  attack  of  elephantiasis  in  one  of  hie  legs,  which  renders  it 
difficult  for  him  to  walk. 

Tui  Muthuata  has  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  towns  under  his  con- 
trol ;  and  his  territory  extends  from  Unda  Point  to  the  island  of  Tavea, 
in  Nak>a  Bay.     Many  of  these  towns  are  of  small  extent,  and  coatua 
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but  few  inliabitants ;  and  I  found  that  to  estimate  tlie  population  by 
the  report  of  the  chiefs  themselves  would  give  erroneous  results.  Fee- 
jee  men  lie  with  great  plausibility,  and  particularly  if  it  is  to  swell 
their  own  importance. 

On  the  5th  the  Peacock  returned  to  Mbua  Bay,  about  an  hour  before 
the  Vincennes  reached  it,  all  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

Upon  the  junction  of  the  Peacock  with  the  Vinconncs  in  Mbua  Bay, 
r  had  it  in  my  power  to  examine  and  collate  all  the  work  that  we  had 
thu^  far  accomplished.  After  doins  this,  I  found  that  so  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Fcejec  Group  could 
be  completed,  that  I  must  either  leave  this  important  duty  unfinished, 
or  devote  more  time  to  it  than  had  originally  been  contemplated.  I 
deemed  this  to  be  among  the  most  important  of  the  objects  of  the  Expe- 
dition ;  and  considering  that  the  seas  around  these  islands  abound  in 
dangers  whose  position  had  up  to  this  time  been  entirely  unknown,  I 
resolved  not  only  to  complete  the  surveys,  but  not  to  leave  the  group 
until  I  had  entirely  satisfied  myself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

In  furtherance  of  the  last  object,  I  set  all  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  service  to  work  in  plotting  and  calculating  their  surveys,  while  the 
features  of  the  region  were  yet  fresh  in  their  memories. 

For  a  few  days,  at  this  time,  every  one  was  employed  who  could 
work,  in  repairing  the  boats,  preparatory  to  the  further  examination 
which  I  contemplated  making  on  the  hourly  expected  arrival  of  the 
Porpoise. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  Lieutenant  Perry  arrived  in  the  launch, 
brindng  with  him  Mr.  Knox  and  the  crew  of  the  first  cutter.  That 
boat  had  been  captured  by  the  natives,  at  Sualib  Bay,  about  twenty-five 
miles  to  windward,  on  die,  same  island.  In  this  bay  the  launch  and 
first  cutter  had  taken  refuge  during  the  bad  weather,  although  it  offers 
indifferent  accommodation.  After  bein^  there  two  or  three  days,  they 
attempted  to  beat  out,  when  the  cutter,  m  trying  to  go  about,  near  the 
reef,  missed  stays  and  was  thrown  on  it.  At  the  time  this  occurred  it 
was  low  water.  The  natives,  w  ho,  it  was  supposed  by  the  party,  had 
anticipated  the  accident,  had  followed  along  the  reef,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  happened,  crowded  down,  all  well-armed  with  clubs,  spears,  stones, 
&c.  Mr.  Knox,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  boat  off,  thoudit  of 
looking  into  his  means  of  defense,  and  found  himself  completely  m  the 
power  of  the  natives,  for  all  his  arms  and  ammunition  were  soaked  with 
salt  water.  Lieutenant  Perry,  finding  that  the  launch  could  not  make 
headway  against  the  wind  and  sea,  had  anchored  at  long  gun-shot  from 
the  spot  where  the  cutter  had  gone  on  shore.  As  soon  as  he  saw  what 
was  going  forward,  he  opened  a  fire  on  the  natives,  but  without  effect ; 
for  they,  notwithstanding,  collected  around  Mr.  Knox's  party,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  they  must  abandon  the  boat  and  go  on  board 
the  launch.  Having  no  choice  left,  he  took  out  all  the  arms  and  the 
chronometers,  and,  keepinff  the  natives  at  bay,  by  pointing  the  guns 
at  them  and  threats  of  killing  them,  the  crew  reached  the  launch  in 
safety.  The  natives  took  possession  of  the  first  cutter,  dragged  her 
over  the  reef,  and  stripped  her  of  everything.     They  then  appeared  to 
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be  eagerly  watchinff  the  launch,  at  which  they  occasionally  fired  their 
muskets,  with  which  they  are  better  provided  on  this  island  than  else- 
where. They  did  not  prove  good  marksmen,  however,  for  they  did  no 
damage. 

Two  natives,  from  another  part  of  the  shore,  now  0wam  ofi"  to  the 
launch,  with  offers  of  assistance  to  Lieutenant  Perry ;  but  he  supposed 
that  this  was  done  to  spy  out  his  weakness,  and  learn  how  to  tflJce  ad- 
vantage of  it.  He  therefore  at  once  seized  and  retained  them.  They 
proved  to  be  a  great  chief  and  an  inferior  one.  After  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  these  men,  the  natives  on  shore  gave  him  no  further  trouble, 
but  remained  lurking  about  the  mangroves. 

The  next  morning,  the  weather  having  moderated,  he  was  enabled  to 
get  out  of  the  bay,  and  reached  the  ship  at  the  above  date. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  report,  I  ordered  the  two  prisoners  to 
be  put  into  irons,  and  the  schooner  and  eight  boats,  four  from  each  ship, 
to  be  ready  for  service  at  sunset.  Twenty  additional  men  and  officers 
were  put  on  board  the  tender.  Captain  Hudson  and  myself  both  ac- 
companied the  party,  which  left  the  ships  at  the  appointed  time.  Our 
first  rendezvous  was  about  twelve  miles  from  the  ship,  and  it  was  my 
intention  to  reach  Sualib  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 

The  cutter,  we  found,  on  our  arrival  at  Sualib  Bay,  had  been  drawn 
up  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  tide  bein^  low,  there  was  a  wide 
mud-flat  between  her  and  the  place  where  we  lay  at  anchor,  through 
which  a  small  tortuous  creek  led  up  to  her. 

The  natives  of  the  two  towns  on  each  side  of  the  bay,  one  called  Tye 
and  the  other  SuaUb,  seemed  both  to  be  active  in  preparing  to  rive  us 
a  warm  reception.  Our  interpreter  gave  me  reason  to  expect  that  we 
should  not  get  the  boat  without  a  sharp  fight,  and  that  she  would  be 
perhaps  destroyed  by  fire  before  we  should  be  able  to  save  her.  As  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  attended  with  loss  of  life  to  make 
the  attempt  at  low  water,  I  determined  to  await  until  the  tide  rose,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  attempt  to  procure  her  restoration  by  negotiation.. 
I  therefore  sent  Whippy  and  Tom  to  hold  a  parley,  and  to  state  to  the 
natives,  that  if  they  restored  the  boat  and  everything  belon^ng  to  her, 
I  would,  for  this  time,  forgive  them. 

My  conditions  not  being  complied  with,  I  determined  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  these  natives,  and  to  show  them  that  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  commit  acts  of  this  description  without  receiving  punishment. 

We  moved  on  for  this  purpose  in  an  imposing  array,  keeping  our- 
selves well  prepared  for  an  attack,  to  which  we  were  necessarily  exposed 
on  our  approach.  A  very  few  men  could  have  done  us  much  mischief, 
had  they  been  tolerable  marksmen  and  stood  their  ground. 

To  approach  the  village  we  had  to  pass  between  long  lines  of  man- 
grove bushes,  and  I  was  assured  by  Whippy,  who  had  oeen  before  on 
a  war-party  with  a  formidable  force  against  these  natives  and  been 
beaten  off,  that  we  should  have  something  more  than  a  mere  show  of 
resistance  to  encounter.  Under  this  expectation  we  proceeded  forward ; 
but  all  was  silent,  and  no  impediment  was  offered  to  our  course. 

When  near  the  beach  the  boats  were  anchored,  and  the  officers  and 
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men  jumped  overboard,  and  waded  in  about  two  feet  water  to  tbo  shore. 
Everything  was  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  onler ;  the  three  di- 
visions lanued  ;  Captain  Hudson,  with  two,  proceeded  to  bum  and  de- 
stroj  the  town,  and  the  third  remained  on  the  beach  as  a  reserve  to 
protect  the  boats,  for  I  was  apprehensive  that  an  attack  might  be  made 
on  them  bv  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  a  great  many  of  whom 
were  visibloi  armed,  and  apparently  ready  for  a  fisht.  The  precaution 
I  had  taken  ta'Iet  them  know,  throujgh  Whippy,  that  I  held  their  chiefs 
as  hostages,  and  that  their  safety  Upended  upon  the  good  conduct  of 
the  townspeople,  I  felt  was  some  securitj^,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
not  to  trust  the  natives  in  anv  way.  1  therefore  kept  a  large  forco 
under  my  own  charge  to  repel  any  attack  on  the  boats,  and  act  as  a 
reserve  should  it  become  necessaiy. 

The  town  was  soon  fired,  but  the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  sailors  to 
make  a  blaze,  induced  them  to  fire  one  or  two  of  the  thick  thatched  roofs 
to  windward,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  had  gone  to  begin  the  work  of 
destruction  to  leeward.  The  whole  village  was  in  consequence  soon 
wrapped  in  sheets  of  flame,  and  many  of  me  men  were  exposed  to  dan- 
ger on  their  return,  from  tiie  intense  heat  of  the  burning  buildings.  So 
close  was  the  resemblance  of  the  noise  made  by  the  bursting  of  the  bam- 
boo canes,  (of  which  material  the  houses  are  for  the  most  part  built,) 
to  a  running  fire,  of  musketry,  that  every  one  believed  that  a  general 
fight  was  taking  place  in  the  parts  distant  and  opposite  to  him. 

About  an  hour  sufficed  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes,  leaving  the  vil- 
lage a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  We  then  returned  to  our  boats  in  the 
same  good  order  in  which  we  landed. 

The  town  of  Tye  contained  about  sixty  dwellings,  built  of  bamboo, 
besides  a  number  of  yam-houses,  wherein  they  had  gathered  their  crops. 
The  upper  and  outer  yams  were  well  roasted,  but  the  heat  from  the 
light  material  was  of  short  duration,  so  that  few  in  reality  were  lost. 
Another  small  collection  of  yam-houses,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, was  also  burnt. 

Few  things  were  found  in  the  town,  for  the  natives  had  removed  all 
the  articles  that  could  be  carried  away.  Three  or  four  weeks  of  labor 
would,  therefore,  suffice  to  rebuild  their  houses,  and  restore  them  to  the 
same  state  as  before  the  burning. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  to  this  attack ;  all  the  Feejee  men 
had  retired  out  of  gun-shot,  and  were  only  now  and  then  seen  from 
behind  the  bushes,  or  on  some  craggy  peak  on  the  sides  of  the  neigli- 
boring  hills,  from  which  they  were  occasionally  dislodged  by  our  rock- 
ets. This  firework  produced  consternation,  and  dispersed  them  in 
every  direction.  As  the  boats  were  pulling  oflF  from  the  shore,  a  few 
balls  fell  near  us,  but  did  no  damage. 

The  infliction  of  this  punishment  I  deemed  necessary ;  it  was  effi- 
ciently and  promptly  done,  and,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  lives, 
taught  these  savages  a  salutary  lesson. 

In  the  first  cutter  was  private  and  public  property  to  the  value  of 
above  one  thousand  dollars,  which  was  all  lost. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  on  this  occasion  showed  a  prompt- 
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ness  and  energy  tihat  were- highly  creditable,  and  gave  me  the  assurance 
that  they  were  as  much  to  be  depended  npon  in  dangers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  I  had  hitherto  found  them  in  others. 

The  next  day,  having  become  satisfied  that  the  Sualib  chiefs  who  had 
been  detained  by  Lieutenant  Perry  had  really  meant  to  act  a  friendly 
part,  I  determined,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  contrast  as  strong  as 
possible  between  those  who  had  offered  aid  and  those  who  had  stolen 
the  cutter,  to  reward  the  former  for  their  ^ood  intentions. 

The  next  morning,  all  hands  were  called  on  deck,  and  the  prisoners 
brought  to  the  gangway  in  irons,  expecting  that  tiieir  time  ?ras  now 
come,  and  exhibiting  wre&t  fear,  both  in  their  countenances  and  trem- 
bling limbs.  Throng  David  Whippy,  I  then  told  them,  that  although 
appearances  were  at  first  against  them,  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  they 
intended  to  act  a  friendly  part  in  assisting  the  launch,  and  as  they  had 
taken  no  share  in  the  robbery  and  capture  of  the  boat,  and  the  people 
of  their  town  had  done  nothing  to  molest  us,  instead  of  punishing  them, 
I  should  reward  them  with  presents,  and  send  them  back  safely  to  their 
town.  The  joy  that  was  depicted  on  their  countenances  at  this  change 
can  readily  be  imagined.  Their  irons  were  then  removed,  and  the 
presents  riven. 

After  thankinff  the  officers  and  men  for  their  good  conduct  in  this 
affair,  we  piped  down,  and  our  several  occupations  were  resumed. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  tender  and  boats  being  prepared,  I  ordered 
the  following  officers  upon  an  expedition:  Assistant  Surgeon  Fox, 
Acting  Master  Sinclair,  Passed  A^dshipman  Eld,  and  Mr.  Agate,  to 
accompany  me  in  the  tender  ;  Lieutenant  Alden  and  Midshipman  Henry 
in  the  first,  and  Lieutenant  Underwood  in  the  second  cutter  of  the  Vin- 
ccnnes ;  Lieutenant  Emmons  and  Midshipman  Clark  in  the  first  cutter 
of  the  Peacock.  The  boats  being  fully  manned  and  armed,  left  the 
vessels  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  island  of  Anganga. 

Orders  were  left  with  Captain  Hudson  to  resurvey  the  bay  of  Mbua, 
including  the  outlying  reef,  and  after  ha\ing  completed  this  duty,  to 
proceed  with  the  Peacock  round  to  Muthuata,  and  then  return  for  the 
Vincennes.  It  was  my  intention  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  group  of 
islands,  carrying  meridian  distances  from  island  to  island,  and  likewise 
to  complete  and  ecmnect  by  triangnlation  all  the  parts  that  required 
further  examination.  I  proposed  to  return  to  Muthuata  by  the  north 
and  east  side  of  Vanua-levu. 

Having  satisfied  myself  with  observations  on  Lakemba  Point,  I  set 
out  in  the  tender  at  eight  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in  order  to  join  the  boats  early 
the  next  morning  at  Anganga  Island,  about  thirty  miles  from  Mbua 
Bay.  At  6  A.  M.  we  anchored  near  the  west  end  of  Anganga  Island, 
where  the  boats  soon  after  joined  us.  Ansanga  Island  is  high,  and 
very  much  broken ;  it  is  not  inhabited,  and  cmers  nothing  but  turtles  in 
tlie  season. 

At  noon  I  was  rejoiced  to  discover  the  Porpoise  in  sight.  She  had 
been  looked  for  during  some  days,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  anxious, 
knowing  the  dangers  with  which  tne  service  I  had  sent  her  on  was  sur- 
rounded.    On  her  coming  up,  I  ordered  signal  to  be  made  for  her  to 
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uicbor  near  as,  and  in  the  aftemooD  we  joined  company ;  afterwards, 
she  was  ordered  to  get  under  way,  and  follow  our  motions. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  had  surrejed  all  the  rest  of  the 
Ea<tem  Group ;  the  islands  and  reefs  reaemble  those  already  described. 

On  ite  17th,  in  company  with  the  Porpoise  and  boats,  we  passed  over 
to  Yendua  Island ;  after  finishing  the  survey  of  it,  we  stood  over  for 
Round  Island,  the  most  northern  of  the  Asaua  or  Western  Group.  At 
Ya-asaua  we  had  intercourse  with  ^e  uatJres  of  that  island,  and  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  destitution  in  consequence  of  an  attack  that 
had  been  made  upon  them  by  the  notorious  Gingi,  a  warlike  chief  from 
VuDua-lcvu,  he  having  destroyed  all  their  plantations,  which  obUged 
them  to  seek  sustenance  by  digging  the  yaka,  a  native  root.  The  wife 
of  a  chief,  of  whom  Mr.  Agate  made  a  drawing,  wUI  j^ve  a  eood  idea 
if  the  females  of  this  group. 


We  oontinued  our  surveys  of  the  Asaua  Group,  consisting  of  the 
blands  of  Ya-asaua,  Androna,  Yangata,  Naviti,  Eld,  Fox,  Agate, 
Sinclair,  Waia,  Waia-lailai,  Vomo,  Hudson's  Isle,  including  Malolo 
and  Underwood  Group.  These  islMds,  excepting  the  latter  group,  are 
all  high,  and  broken  into  many  volcanic  peaks,  forming  many  pictur- 
esque islands.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  very  wild  set,  who  are  even  look- 
ed upon  with  great  dread  by  the  rest  of  the  group,  from  the  frenuent 
excursions  they  make  upon  the  larger  islands,  and  only  bring  down 
occasional  retaliationB  by  some  bola  and  vrarlike  chief,  as  in  Uie  case 
above-mentioned . 

Linthicum  Island,  one  of  Underwood  Group,  I  occupied  aa  a  principal 
and  last  station,  on  the  24th,  towards  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

While  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I  had  now  finished  the  sur- 
rey, and  that  my  meridian  distances  and  latitudes  were  all  complete,  it 
was  reported  to  me  that  the  three  boats  were  in  sight,  coming  down 
before  the  broeie.  So  unusual  an  occurrence  at  once  made  me  suspect 
that  some  Mxadant  hid  occurred ;  and  on  the  first  si^t  I  got  of  them, 
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I  fonnJ  that  their  colors  were  half-mast  and  union  down.  I  need  not 
describe  the  dread  that  came  over  me.  We  reached  the  tender  only  a 
few  moments  before  them,  and  when  they  arrived,  I  learned  that  a 
horrid  massacre  had  but  a  short  hour  before  taken  place,  and  saw  the 
mutilated  and  bleeding  bodies  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  A.  Underwood  and 
my  nephew,  Midshipman  Wilkes  Henry. 

The  boats  were  taken  in  tow,  when  we  stood  for  Malolo,  and  as  the 
night  closed  in,  anchored  in  its  eastern  bay. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  my  feelings  at  tliis  time  ;  the  mel- 
ancholy event  of  which  I  became  aware  in  its  full  extent  by  the  return 
of  the  boats  under  Lieutenant  Alden,  took  place  just  as — after  weeks 
of  intense  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  those  under  my  command,  exposed 
in  open  boats  to  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  in  small  detachments  to  tho 
insidious  attacks  of  savages,  instigated  not  merely  by  cupidity,  but  by 
the  horrible  instinct  of  cannibal  appetites — I  had  myself  closed  the 
operations  of  the  survey,  and  awaited  only  my  ionction  with  the  boats 
to  be  satisfied  that  all  our  perils  were  at  an  end.  One  of  the  victims 
was  my  own  near  relation,  confided  to  my  care  by  a  widowed  mother ; 
I  had  therefore  more  tlian  tho  ordinary  degree  of  sorrow,  wliich  the  loss 
of  promising  and  efficient  officers  must  cause  in  the  breast  of  every  com- 
mander, to  oppress  me. 

It  was  beyond  everything  else  important,  that  in  the  desire  of  inflict- 
ing punishment,  I  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  risk  of  losing 
other  valuable  lives.  The  two  chief  vessels  of  my  squadron  were  at  a 
distance,  and  I  knew  that  the  natives  of  Malolo  were  not  only  guarded 
in  their  towns  by  fortifications,  impregnable  in  their  own  mode  of  war- 
fare, but  were  furnished  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition.  To  bum  the 
dwellings  of  these  fastnesses,  as  I  had  done  at  Tye,  if  an  adequate 
punishment  for  mere  thefts,  would  have  been  no  sufficient  penalty  for 
the  present  heinous  oflFense,  nor  would  it  have  served  to  deter  the  peo- 
ple of  Malolo  from  similar  acts  for  the  future. 

My  first  duty  was  to  receive  the  report  of  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  boats,  and  to  make  such  further  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  transaction,  as  should  satisfy  me  that  the  bloody  deed  had  not 
been  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  victims.  The  results  of  this  inquiry 
were  as  follow. 

On  the  22d  July,  the  first  cutter  of  the  Vincennes,  Lieutenant  Alden 
and  Midshipman  Henry,  and  the  Leopard,  Lieutenant  Underwood,  left 
the  station  at  Eld  Island,  and  proceeded  along  the  right  ^ide  of  Waia, 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  my  orders  to  survey  the  small  islands  lying 
north  of  Malolo.  This  done,  they  had  instructions  to  join  the  tender, 
or  Porpoise,  on  the  western  side  of  that  island,  and  survey  such  islands 
as  they  might  fall  in  with  on  the  way.  After  passing  Waia,  the  boats 
anchored  for  the  night  under  one  of  the  small  islands. 

The  next  day  they  were  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  small  islands, 
and  in  the  evening  anchored  in  the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Malolo, 
formed  by  it  and  Malolo-lai-lai,  or  Little  Malolo. 

On  reaching  this  place.  Lieutenant  Alden,  being  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  Porpoise  was  at  the  anchorage  on  the  west  side,  directed 
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Lieutenant  Underwood  to  land  near  the  south  end  of  Malolo,  and  to 
ascend  a  small  eminence  to  get  i^  \iew  of  that  anchorage.  Lieutenant 
Alden,  it  appears,  cautioned  Lieutenant  Underwood  to  go  well  aruic^d, 
and  to  be  on  his  ^uard  with  the  natives,  as  on  Ids  former  mit,  about 
six  weeks  before,  ne  had  been  led  to  doubt  their  friendly  disposition, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  avoided  having  any  communication  with  them. 
He  also  directed  Lieutenant  Underwood  to  return  before  sunset. 

Lieutenant  Underwood  landed,  and  went  up  the  hill  with  one  of  his 
men.  After  a  few  minutes,  Lieutenant  Alden  observed  some  suspi- 
cious movements  among  the  natives  near  the  point,  and,  in  consequence, 
hoisted  a  signal  of  recall.  Lieutenant  Underwood  was  soon  seen  return- 
ing to  the  boat  with  his  man  and  a  native.  Before  leaving  the  beach, 
he  had  some  talk  with  the  natives. 

On  joining  Lieutenant  Alden,  he  reported  that  there  was  no  vessel 
in  sight,  and  mentioned  that  on  his  way  up  the  hill,  he  suddenly  came 
upon  a  native  carrying  an  armful  of  clubs,  who,  the  moment  he  per- 
ceived him,  threw  down  his  load  and  attempted  flight,  but  Lieutenant 
Underwood  detained  and  made  him  go  before  them  to  the  boat.  When 
they  reached  the  beach,  a  party  of  natives  joined,  and  appeared  to  him 
much  disconcerted  at  finding  the  lad  a  prisoner,  and  without  arms. 

They  passed  the  night  at  anchor  in  this  bay,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  24tii,  discovered  the  tender  at  anchor  to  the  eastward.  At  nine 
o'clock  Lieutenant  Emmons  joined  them  in  the  Peacock's  first  cutter, 
having  passed  the  night  at  one  of  the  small  sand-islands  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Lieutenant  Emmons  found  them  waiting  breakfast  for  him. 
They  anticipated  that  he  had  some  more  provisions  for  them,  as  he  had 
recently  parted  with  the  tender,  and  hoped  to  proc^e  some  yams,  pigs, 
etc.,  from  him,  or  from  the  tender  herself,  which  would  in  all  proba- 
bility reach  Malolo  during  the  day. 

When  Lieutenant  Emmons  arrived,  several  of  the  natives,  some  of 
whom  were  armed,  were  on  the  beach  where  the  boats'  crew  had  cooked 
their  breakfast. 

Many  inducements  were  offered  to  them  for  pigs,  yams,  etc.,  with 
very  little  success,  each  offering  some  excuse,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  tiie  boats  going  to  their  town  for  such  things. 

Just  after  they  had  finished  their  breakfast,  the  chief  spokesman  of 
the  village  came,  wading  out  near  the  boats,  and  invited  them,  in  the 
name  of  the  chief,  to  their  town,  where  he  said  the  chief  had  secured 
four  large  hogs  as  a  present  for  them. 

It  appears  that  Lieutenant  Underwood  now  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
town  for  provisions,  taking  with  him  John  Sac  (the  New  Zealander 
heretofore  mentioned)  as  interpreter,  from  Lieutenant  Alden's  boat. 
He,  in  consequence,  shoved  off,  leaving  the  other  boat  to  follow  him  as 
soon  as  the  tide  would  allow  it  to  cross  the  reef  between  the  islands. 
Lieutenant  Emmons  then  pushed  his  boat  for  the  shore,  and  landed, 
with  three  armed  men,  on  Malolo-lai-lai,  in  order  to  obtain  some  angles 
from  the  top  of  a  hill.  On  his  approaching  the  beach,  the  natives 
waded  off  to  his  boat,  but  he  ordered  them  off,  and  directed  the  officer 
with  him.  Midshipman  Clark,  to  keep  his  boat  afloat,  and  not  suffer 
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them  to  approach  her  during  his  absence.  This  order  was  strictly 
attended  to,  and  although  a  similar  attempt  was  again  made,  the  natives 
when  ordered  oflF  retired  as  before. 

Lieutenant  Underwood's  boat  drew  too  much  water  to  get  across  the 
reef,  and  mounded,  upon  which  a  number  of  natives  collected  around 
her,  and  joining  with  the  boat's  crew,  assisted  to  drag  her  over  the 
reef.  At  this  time,  the  natives  got  a  knowledge  of  the  feebleness  of ^ 
the  armament  of  Lieutenant  Underwood's  boat.  To  my  surprise  I 
have  since  learned  that  Lieutenant  Underwood  had  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  armament  with  which  he  had  been  furnished  on  board  the 
brig  some  few  days  before.  Seven  rifles  had  been  put  on  board  that 
vessel,  under  the  idea  that  it  would  lighten  the  boat,  and  no  more  than 
three  out  of  the  ten  he  took  with  him  from  the  Vincennes  remained. 

On  landing  they  found  no  more  than  two  pigs,  tied  to  a  tree,  for  sale, 
.  instead  of  the  four,  they  had  been  promised  as  presents.  These  the 
natives  declined  selling  until  the  chief,  who  was  out  up(Mi  the  reef, 
fishing,  should  return.  A  messenger  was  sent  for  him,  and  he  soon 
made  his  appearance,  but  conducted  himself  haughtily,  and  refused  to 
part  with  Ins  hogs  except  for  a  musket,  powder  and  ball,  which  being 
against  orders  was  refused. 

Lieutenant  Alden  entertained  some  uneasiness  at  the  number  of 
natives  that  had  crowded  around  the  Leopard,  and  proceeded  to  join  her, 
but  was  detained  near  the  reef  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  tide 
would  allow  the  boat  to  pass  over,  the  first  cutter  drawing  more  water 
than  the  Leopard.  On  entering  the  bay,  he  found  the  Leopard  at 
anchor  about  two  thousand  feet  From  the  shore,  in  just  sufficient  water 
to  enable  his  boat  to  get  alongside.  He  was  informed  by  the  boat's 
crew  that  Lieutenant  Underwc^  had  gone  on  shore,  leaving  a  hostage 
in  the  Leopard,  whom  Lieutenant  Alden  immediately  took  into  his  own 
boat.  Lieutenant  Underwood  was  accompanied  to  the  shore  by  J.  Clark, 
armed  with  a  rifle  and  sheath-knife;  J.  Dunnock  and  J.  M^Kean, 
armed  with  cutlasses  ;  William  Leicester,  who  had  the  trade-box,  un- 
armed ;  John  Sac,  interpreter,  unarmed ;  Jerome  Davis  and  Robert 
Furman,  unarmed.  The  rest  of  his  men  remained  in  the  boat,  armed 
with  cutlasses  and  two  rifles. 

Lieutenant  Underwood  was  now  seen  on  the  beach,  endeavoring  to 
trade  with  a  party  of  about  fifteen  natives,  whence  he  sent  off  Robert 
Furman,  a  colored  boy,  to  Lieutenant  Alden,  to  say  that  the  natives 
would  not  trade,  except  for  powder,  shot,  and  muskets.  Furman  was 
sent  back  by  Lieutenant  Alden,  to  say  that  he  would  not  consent  to 
any  such  exchange  while  the  schooner  was  within  reach ;  that  they  could 
be  supplied  by  her,  and  that  he  must  hurry  off,  as  he  thought  he  had 
been  long  enough  absent  (having  remained  on  shore  about  an  hour)  to 
purchase  all  they  required,  if  the  natives  were  disposed  to  trade. 

After  this.  Midshipman  Henry  asked,  and  Lieutenant  Alden  gave 
liim  permission  to  land  in  the  canoe,  and  come  off  with  Lieutenant 
Underwood.  A  few  moments  after  a  small  canoe  came  alongside  Lieu- 
tenant Alden's  boat,  and  exchanged  some  words  with  the  hostage,  who 
displayed  a  little  anxiety  to  return  with  them  to  the  shore.     As  the 
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canoe  sliovcxl  off,  he  attempted  to  leave  the  boat,  when  Lieutenant  Alden 
took  him  by  the  arm  and  directed  him  to  »it  down,  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  mu8t  keep  quiet.  Lieutenant  Emmons  now  joined,  and 
tlic  Leopard  was  ordered  to  drop  in  as  near  to  the  party  on  shore  as 
possible.  The  tide  had  by ^  this  time  risen  suflSciently  to  allow  her  to  go 
most  of  the  way  on  the  reef.  After  another  half  hour  had  expired, 
Jerome  Davis,  one  of  tlie  boat's  crew,  came  off  with  a  message  from 
Lieutenant  Underwood,  that  with  another  hatchet  he  could  purdiase  all 
he  re<j[uired. 

The  hatchet  was  given  to  Davis,  who  was  directed  to  say  to  Lieuten- 
ant Underwood  that  Lieutenant  Alden  desired  to  see  him  without  delay, 
and  that  he  shouhl  come  off  as  soon  as  possible  with  what  he  had. 

Wliilc  Lieutenant  Alden  was  relating  the  circumstances  of  the  host- 
affo's  desire  to  escape  to  Lieutenant  Emmons,  from  the  starboard  side 
of  tlie  boat,  the  hostage  jumpeil  overboard  from  the  larboard  quarter,  and 
made  for  the  shore,  in  two  and  a  half  feet  water,  looking  over  his  shoul- 
der, so  as  to  dodge  at  the  flash,  if  fired  at.  He  took  a  direction  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  party  on  the  beach,  to  divide  the  attention  of  those 
in  the  boats.  Lieutenant  Alden  immediately  levelled  his  musket  at  the 
hostage,  who  slackened  his  pace  for  a  moment,  and  then  continued  to 
retreat.  Midshipman  Clark*  who  was  ready  to  fire,  was  directed  to 
fire  over  his  head,  which  did  not  stop  him. 

J.  Clark  testifies  that  Lieutenant  Underwood,  iPKean,  and  himself^ 
wero  standing  near  tlie  beach,  waiting  the  return  of  Davis,  when  they 
saw  the  chief  escape  from  the  boat,  and  heanl  tlie  report  of  the  musket. 
The  old  chicfi  who  was  standing  near,  immediately  crieil  out  that  his 
son  was  killed,  and  ordereil  die  natives  to  make  fight.  Upon  this  two 
of  tliem  seized  upon  Clark's  rifle,  and  trieil  to  take  it  from  him.  One 
of  these  he  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  his  sheath-knife :  the  other  Mr. 
Underwood  struck  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  his  pistol,  upon 
which  lK»th  relinquisheil  their  hold.  Lieutenant  Underwc<Kl  then  ordertd 
the  men  to  keep  close  together,  and  they  endeavorc^l  to  make  their  way 
to  the  iKUit,  facing  the  natives.  Lieutenant  Underwc»c-d  also  called  ufici 
Midshipman  Henry  to  assist  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  men  to  the 
boats,  to  which  Mr.  Henry  replievl,  that  he  had  just  receive!  a  blow  fn.m 
the  club  of  a  native,  and  would  first  have  a  crack  at  him.  He  then  pur- 
Bued  tlie  native  a  few  steps,  and  cut  him  down  with  his  K>wie-biife  pis- 
tol, and  had  again  n\-ichiil  the  water's  e^lge.  when  he  vas  struck  wii  a 
short  olub  on  tb.e  baok  ^-f  the  liead,  just  as  he  fired  his  pistol  and  shot 
a  natiw.  Ti;o  Mow  stunned  him.  and  he  fell  with  his  face  in  the  waier. 
when  he  was  instantly  surroundeti  by  the  natives.  'wLo  snipped  tins. 

ke  natives  now  rushetl  out  fnom  the  manCTV've-lusht<  ii.  jn^^s  nuc- 


bers.  some  of  tV.eiii  endeavoring  to  git  betwixn  L;o7*:r::an^  l>  ierw-XNi 
axhi  the  water,  while  cithers  erowdt-i  upjn  his  f^arty.  rj.r^rtrii.j  itjr 
dKart-hand\\i  o*.ubs  and  usir.^  their  sp^ar?.  Lit ■-:'':.?.l:  1"l  ;-.V»  :•  .i. 
baving  rtvcivo^i  a  sptar-woui:^i.  fewi.  a-^i  orion-i  :L-:  z:- -  ::  i:  uf 
aame:  a:.d  after  he  h:vi  fjt\l  his  sto::.i  r:s:.\  wss  k:.>:k-.-.i  i.-wr.  :y 
the  blow  vY  a  o>.ib.  Clark  a:  uc  sahic  ziziLv  w^j.  sn--yi.  si.i  lii  6: 
farther  nxvlicciion. 
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J.  Dnnnock  says  that  he  was  at  some  distance  from  Lieutenant 
Underwood  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made ;  and  the  first  intimation 
he  had  of  it,  was  Lieutenant  Underwood's  order  to  keep  together  and  go 
down  to  the  boat.  While  obeying  the  order,  he  saw  the  natives  seize 
upon  Chirk's  rifle,  and  strike  Lieutenant  Underwood ;  but  after  this  he 
had  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  avoid  the  clubs  and  spears  hurled  at  him- 
self. He  says  that  Mr.  Henry  was  near  him,  and  up  to  his  knees  in 
water,  when  he  received  the  blow  from  the  short  club  which  knocked 
him  down  lifeless,  with  his  face  in  the  water.  He  did  not  see  the  host- 
age escape,  nor  hear  the  gun  fired. 

M'Kean  states  that  he  was  standing  by  the  side  of  Lieutenant  Under- 
wood at  the  time  they  were  awaiting  the  return  of  Davis  ;  that  suddenly 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  natives,  and  the  cause  of  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  the  escape  of  the  hostage.  Mr.  Underwood,  anticipating 
trouble,  immediately  ordered  the  men  to  assemble  and  make  for  the 
boat. 

John  Sac's  story  corroborates  that  of  M'Kean.  He  says,  that  upon 
hearing  the  gun,  and  seeing  the  hosta(];c  escaping,  the  chief  cried  out 
that  his  son  was  killed,  and  gave  the  war-cry. 

On  seeing  the  attack.  Lieutenants  Emmons  and  Alden  pushed  for 
the  shore,  with  both  boats.  The  former  had  already  started  to  en- 
deavor to  retake  the  hostage.  The  boats  commenced  firing,  as  they 
sailed  in,  on  some  natives  who  appeared  to  be  wading  out  to  meet 
them.  As  soon  as  the  boats  took  the  bottom,  all  jumped  out  except  two 
boat-keepers,  and  waded  in,  occasionally  firing  at  the  natives,  who  now 
retreated,  carrying  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  soon  disappeared 
among  the  mangrove-bushes. 

Betore  reaching  the  beach,  J.  G.  Clark  was  met,  badly  wounded,  and 
was  taken  at  once  to  the  boats.  On  the  beach  lay  Lieutenant  Under- 
wood, partly  stripped,  and  Midshipman  Henry,  quite  naked,  with  a 
native  close  by  the  latter,  badly  wounded,  who  was  at  once  dispatched. 

The  party,  picking  up  the  bodies,  bore  them  to  the  boats.  On  the 
first  inspection,  some  faint  hopes  were  entertained  that  Midshipman 
Henry  was  not  dead ;  but  a  second  examination  dissipated  this  idea. 

The  boats  now  hauled  off,  and  made  sail  to  join  the  tender,  where 
they  had  seen  her  in  the  morning  at  anchor. 

Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  wounded  and  dead  by  the  officers 
that  affi^tion  and  regard  could  dictate ;  and  I  could  not  but  feel  a 
melancholy  satisfaction  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  pay  them  the  last 
sad  duties,  and  that  their  bodies  had  been  rescued  from  the  shambles 
of  these  odious  cannibals.  Yet,  when  I  thought  that  even  the  grave 
might  not  be  held  sacred  from  their  hellish  appetites,  I  felt  much  con- 
cern relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  bodies.  I  thought  of  committing 
them  to  the  open  sea ;  but  one  of  the  secluded  sand-islands  we  had 
passed  the  day  before  occurred  to  me  as  a  place  far  enough  removed 
from  these  condor-eyed  savages  to  permit  them  to  be  entombed  in  the 
earth,  without  risk  of  exhumation,  although  there  was  no  doubt  that  our 
movements  were  closely  watched  from  the  highest  peaks.  On  consulta- 
tion with  the  officers,  tiiey  concurred  with  my  views  on  this  point. 
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There  being  no  doubt,  from  the  reports  of  all  parties  present,  that 
this  outra^  was  entirely  unprovoked,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  determining 
to  inflict  the  punishment  it  merited,  and  this,  not  by  the  burning  of  tho 
towns  alone,  but  in  the  blood  of  the  plotters  and  actors  in  the  mas- 
sacre. " 

The  two  first  cutters  of  the  Vincennes  and  Peacock  were  therefore 
directed  to  take  up  stations  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  persons  from 
the  island,  and  bdbre  daylight  Passed  Midshipman  £id  was  dispatched 
on  the  same  service  with  the  Leopard. 

The  tender  got  under  way  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeded  towards 
llie  spot  I  jiad  diosen  for  the  place  of  burial. 

The  sun  rose  clearly,  and  nothing  could  look  more  beautiful  and 
peaceful  than  did  the  little  group  of  islands,  as  we  passed  them  in  suc- 
cession on  our  melancholy  errand.  At  the  last  and  largest,  about  ten 
miles  from  MaJolo,  we  came  to  anchor.  Dr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Agate  went 
on  shore  to  select  a  place,  and  dig  a  common  grave  for  botli  the  victims. 
About  nine  o'clock  they  came  off,  and  reported  to  me  that  all  was  ready. 
The  bodies  were  now  placed  in  my  gig,  side  by  side,  wrapped  in  their 
country's  flag,  and  I  pulled  on  shore,  followed  by  Mr.  Sinclair  and  the 
officers  in  the  tender's  boat. 

'Only  twenty  sailors,  (all  dressed  in  white,)  with  myself  and  officers, 
landed  to  pay  this  last  mark  of  affection  and  respect  to  those  who  had 
gone  through  so  many  toils  and  shared  so  many  dangers  with  us,  and  of 
whom  we  had  been  so  suddenly  bereaved.  The  quiet  of  the  scene,  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  smallness  of  the  number  who  assisted, 
were  all  calculated  to  produce  an  unbroken  silence.  The  bodies  were 
quietly  taken  up,  and  borne  along  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  where 
stood  a  grove  of  Ficus  trees,  whose  limbs  were  entwined  in  all  directions 
by  runnmg  vines.  It  was  a  lonely  and  suitable  spot  that  had  been 
chosen,  in  a  shade  so  dense  that  scarce  a  ray  of  the  sun  could  pene- 
trate it. 

The  grave  was  dug  deep  in  the  pure  white  sand,  and  sufficiently  wide 
for  the  two  corpses.  Mr.  Agate  read  the  funeral  service  so  calmly,  and 
yet  with  such  feeling,  that  none  who  were  present  will  forget  the  impres- 
sion of  that  sad  half  hour.  After  the  bodies  had  been  closed  in,  three 
volleys  were  fired  over  the  grave.  We  then  used  every  precaution  to 
erase  all  marks  that  might  indicate  where  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
were  interred.  I  felt  as  if  to  refrain  from  marking  the  spot  where  they 
were  laid,  deprived  us  of  one  of  the  consolations  that  alleviate  the  loss 
of  a  relative  and  friend,  but  was  relieved  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  fix 
a  more  enduring  mark  on  that  place,  by  naming  the  island  after  my 
nephew,  "Henry,"  and  the  pretty  cluster  of  which  it  forms  one, 
"  Underwood  Group," 

Places  remote  from  the  srave  were  now  more  disturbed  by  footsteps 
and  digging  than  the  grave  itself,  and  our  tracks  were  obliterated  from 
Ibe  sand,  leaves  being  thrown  about  to  obscure  all  indications  that  might 
lead  the  wary  savage  to  the  resting-place  of  the  dead. 

We  wandered  about  the  beach  a  short  time,  after  which  we  embarked 
and  weighed  our  anchor  to  return  to  Malolo.    Shortly  after  we  discov- 
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ered  the  Porpoise  entering  the  M&lolo  Pasflftze,  witli  -wbom  we  bood 
joined  company,  and  anchored  again  in  the  bay  on  die  east  side  of 
Malolo  before  dark. 

Preparations  were  now  actively  commenced  to  ponish  the  actors  in 
this  foul  deed  ;  the  anna  were  prepared,  and  the  parties  daly  organized 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  f 

Upon  tiie  island  of  Malolo  there  are  two  towns,  Snalib  and  ArrO. 
The  former  was  on  the  southwest  side,  and  the  residence  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  the  massacre.  Upon  this  I  intended  to  inflict  the  heaviest 
blow.  The  latt«r,  whose  inhabitants  had  also  taJcen  a  put  in  the  trag- 
edy, and  whose  unprovoked  hostility  had  been  exhibited  by  their  firing 
upon  the  boats  from  the  mangrove -bushes,  I  determined  to  bum  to  the 
ground.  It  was  also  necessary  to  be  prepared  upon  the  water  to  pre- 
vent any  attempt  at  escape,  or  tiie  more  desperate  effort  to  capture  the 
vessels,  necessarily  left  under  a  feeble  guard.  The  two  latter  objecta 
were  connected,  and  for  this  purpose  I  kept  under  my  own  immediate 
command,  my  mg,  the  first  cutters  of  the  Vinccnnes  and  Peacock,  under 
Lieutenants  Alden  and  Emmons,  and  the  tender's  boat,  under  Midahip- 
moQ  Clark. 


Tbeanchor  Tepreaento  the  htig*  poulioD.  I.  Plaee  of  landing.  S.  Boat'*  andmn^ 
S.  Posiliun  of  boala  off  Sualib.  4.  PoiDta  vhart  the  two  canoei  vera  captured.  B.  Whefa 
lieuL  Emmoiu  met  the  catioea.  D.  Saod-buik.  T.  Pill  m  which  the  natirea  eued  tbr 
mercy.    Tndi  of  boM  and  dure  pw^. 
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.  The  party  which  was  to  land  and  attack  Sanlib,  was  placed  under 
tiie  orders  of  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold.  It  was  composed  of 
seventy  officers  and  men,  of  the  crews  of  the  Porpoise  and  tender, 
with  a  few  men  from  the  boats,  and  was  arranged  in  three  divisions,  im- 
der  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  himself,  Lieutenants  Johnson 
and  Maury.  To  the  party  were  also  attached  Lieutenant  North, 
Passed  Midshipmen  Sinclair  and  Eld,  with  Assistant*  Surgeon  Holmes 
and  Mr.  Agate. 

The  party  had  orders  after  landing  to  move  upon  Sualib,  destroying 
all  the  plantations  they  should  meet  on  their  way,  sparing  none  except 
women  and  children.  They  were  then  to  march  across  the  island  to 
Arro,  and  join  me  for  the  purpose  of  re-embarking.  Acting-Master 
Totten,  who  was  too  unwell  to  assist  in  active  operations  on  shore,  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  brig,  with  such  of  the  crew  as  were  on  the  sick-list, 
and  had  orders  to  prevent  the  natives  escaping  across  the  channel  to 
Malolo-lailai.  . 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  appointed  for  landing  Lieu- 
tenant-Commandant Ringgold's  force,  which  was  effected  in  good  order, 
and  the  party  being  arranged  in  its  three  divisions,  marched  off.  Be- 
fore the  disembarkation  was  effected,  two  natives  endeavored  to  pass 
over  to  Malolo-lailai,  but  a  well-directed  shot  from  Mr.  Totten  com- 
pelled them  to-  return. 

As  soon  as  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold's  party  had  moved  off, 
two  canoes  were  seen  turning  the  point  of  Malo-lailai.  I  gave  imme- 
diate orders  to  chase  and  intercept  them,  when,  if  they  were  from  any 
Other  island,  tliey  were  to  be  directed  to  return  on  their  course,  but  if 
belonging  to  Malolo,  they  were  to  bo  captured.  All  the  boats  pulled 
out,  and  Lieutenant  Emmons,  who  took  the  lead,  succeeded  in  cutting 
them  off  from  the  shore.  Through  Oahu  Sam,  his  interpreter,  he  founa 
that  they  belonged  to  Malolo,  and  the  men  in  Lieutenant  Emmons's 
boat  were  so  much  excited  that  they  at  once  fired  several  muskets  into 
the  canoes,  by  which  some  of  the  persons  in  them  were  struck  ;  the  rest 
immediately  jumped  overboard,  and  swam  in  various  directions.  By 
this  time  I  had  approached  near  enough  to  order  the  firing  to  cease,  and 

auarter  to  be  given.  The  swimmers  were  then  picked  up.  Among 
lem  were  found  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Arro,  the  town  we  were  about  to 
attack,  with  a  woman,  a  girl,  and  an  infant.  I  directed  the  three  last 
to  be  set  on  shore  and  liberated,  telling  them  we  did  not  war  against 
women  and  children.  The  men  I  sent  on  board  the  brig,  to  be  put  in 
irons,  and  had  the  canoes  towed  alongside  of  her. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  towii  of  Arro,  perceiving  no  natives  to 
oppose  us,  I  dispatched  Lieutenant  Emmons  to  pull  towards  the  ap- 
proaching canoes  and  intercept  them,  while  with  the  rest  of  the  boats' 
crews  the  town  of  Arro  was  burnt.  In  doing  this  we  met  with  no  hin- 
derance,  for  although  the  place  was  large,  evidently  populous,  and  well- 
fortified  with  a  ditch  and  fence,  it  was  found  deserted.  Many  of  the 
male  inhabitants,  as  I  afterguards  learned,  had  gone  to  Sualib,  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  that  town,  wliile  others  had  accompanied  the  women  and 
children,  with  all  their  movable  property,  to  the  mountains. 
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Having  completed  the  destruction  of  Arro,  I  proceeded  in  the  gig 
towards  the  northwest  point  of  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
Lieutenant  Emmons,  on  rounding  which,  I  observed  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  of  Sualib.  As  I  pidled  around  the  island,  I  saw  many  of  the 
natives  on  the  highest  peaks,  whither  they  had  retreated  for  safety,  and 
others  upon  the  beach,  who,  on  seeing  the  boat,  fled  towards  the  moun- 
tains. In  pursuit  of  these,  the  "  fiery  spirits"  were  frequently  sent,  to 
their  great  alarm.  When  I  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  get  a  view  of 
the  bay  in  front  of  Sualib,  neither  boat  nor  canoes  were  in  sight,  and  I 
turned  back,  to  rejoin  the  other  boats  off  Arro. 

On  reaching  them,  Lieutenant  Alden  reported  that  he  had  executed 
the  orders,  and  had,  at  high  water,  towed  off  or  destroyed  all  the  canoes. 
During  my  absence,  an  old  man  had  ventured  down  to  the  beach,  with 
two  others  in  his  company,  and  made  signs  that  he  wished  to  speak  with 
them.  They  held  a  parley  with  him,  through  tlie  interpreter,  and 
learned  that  he  was  ^e  chief  of  Arro.  He  told  them  that  he  was 
houseless,  had  lost  Ids  property,  his  son,  and  many  of  his  people ;  he 
declared  that  his  village  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  killing  of  the  Papa- 
langis,  and  offering  pigs,  &c.,  as  presents,  begged  that  we  would  not 
punish  him  any  farther. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  with  his  party,  reached  Arro  just 
at  sunset.  His  three  divisions  were  separated  immediately  after  Uiey 
landed,  in  order  to  cover  more  space,  and  more  effectually  to  destroy 
the  plantations.  The  division  under  Lieutenant  Maury  was  the  first  to 
approach  Sualib.  As  soon  as  the  natives  got  siglit  of  it,  they  set  up 
shouts  of  defiance.  No  signs  of  fear  were  exhibited,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, every  proof  of  a  determination  to  resist. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  in  a  short  time  came  up  with  his 
division,  and  on  examining  the  defenses  of  the  to>Mi,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  await  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Johnson.  Upon  the  latter  offi- 
cer coming  up,  which  was  shortly  after,  the  three  parties  descended  the 
hill,  and  approached  the  ditoh  of  the  town.  The  natives  boldly  sallied 
out  to  meet  them,  with  a  discharge  of  arrows,  and  exhibited  the  utmost 
confidence.  They  in  truth  believed  their  town  to  be  impregnable,  for  it 
had  hitherto  withstood  every  attack  made  by  Feejee  warriors.  Its  de- 
fenses evinced  no  little  skill  in  engineering :  a  ditch  twelve  feet  wide  and 
full  of  mud  and  water,  surrounded  the  whole ;  next  came  a  strong  palisade, 
built  of  cocoa-nut  trunks,  placed  four  or  five  feet  apart,  among  which 
was  here  and  there  a  living  tree  ;  this  palisade  was  united  by  a  fence 
of  wicker-work,  about  ten  feet  liigh,  so  strong  and  dense  as  to  defy  all 
attempts  to  penetrate  or  even  see  through  it ;  inside  of  the  palisade  was 
a  second  ditch,  recently  excavated,  the  earth  thrown  up  from  which 
formed  a  parapet  about  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  as  many  in  height. 
In  the  diteli  the  defenders  sheltered  themselves,  and  only  exposed  their 
heads  when  they  rose  to  shoot  through  the  loopholes  left  in  the  palisade. 
As  the  whole  party  continued  to  approach  the  fortification,  our  men 
spread  out  so  as  to  outflank  the  skirmishers,  and  by  a  few  rockets  and 
a  shower  of  balls  showed  them  that  they  had  different  enemies  from 
Feejee  men  to  deal  vdih.    This  compelled  them  to  retire  within  the 
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fortification,  and  abandon  all  on  its  outside  to  destruction.  Wten  the 
skirmishers  had  retired  into  the  fortress,  all  united  in  loud  shouts  of 
lako-mai,  (oome  on  !)  flourishing  their  spears  and  clubs. 

Our  party  having  approached  within  about  seventy  feet  of  the  stock- 
ade, opened  its  fire  on  the  fortification.  Now  was  seen,  what  many  of 
those  present  had  not  before  believed,  the  expertness  with  which  these 
people  dodge  a  shot  at  the  flash  of  a  gun.  Those  who  were  the  most 
mcrcdulous  before,  were  now  satisfied  that  they  could  do  this  efiec- 
tually. 

For  about  fifteen  minutes  an  obstinate  resistance  was  kept  up  with 
musketry  and  arrows.  In  this  the  women  and  children  were  as  actively 
engaged  as  the  men,  and  all  made  a  prodigious  clamor.  After  the 
above  time  the  noise  diminished,  the  defense  slackened,  and  many  were 
Been  to  make  their  escape  from  a  gate  which  was  intentionally  left  un- 
attacked,  carrying  the  dead  and  wounded  on  their  backs.  A  rocket, 
of  which  several  had  already  been  tried  without  visible  efiect,  now  struck 
one  of  the  thatched  roofs ;  a  native  sprung  up  to  tear  it  ofi*,  but  that  mo- 
ment was  his  last,  and  the  roof  immediately  burst  into  flames.  Upon 
this  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  recalled  several  ofBcers  who 
were  desirous  of  storming  the  town^rough  its  small  gate,  an  attempt 
which,  even  if  successful,  must  have  been  attended  with  loss  of  life  on 
our  part,  and  which  the  success  of  the  rocket  practice  rendered  unne- 
cessary. To  force  the  gate  would  have  been  a  diflScult  operation,  had 
it  been  defended  with  the  least  pertinacity,  for  it  was  constructed  in  the 
maimer  of  a  fish-weir.  The  natives,  as  has  been  seen,  had,  in  addition  to 
their  arrows,  clubs,  spears,  and  muskets ;  but  the  latter  were  so  unskil- 
fully handled  as  to  do  little  damage,  for  they,  as  I  had  before  been 
informed  was  their  practice,  put  charges  into  them  according  to  the  size 
of  the  person  they  mtended  to  shoot  at.  They  believe  that  it  requires 
a  larger  load  to  kill  a  large  man  than  it  does  a  small  one.  The  bows 
and  arrows  were  for  the  most  part  used  by  the  women. 

The  moment  the  flames  were  found  to  be  spreading,  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion ensued  that  baffles  description.  The  shouts  of  men  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  cries  and  sliricks  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
roanng  of  the  fire,  the  bursting  of  the  bamboos,  and  an  occasional 
volley  of  musketry. 

The  heat  became  so  intense  that  Lieutenant-Commandant  Rin^old 
drew  off"  the  divisions  to  a  cocoa-nut  grove  in  the  neighborhood,  ^ere 
he  waited  until  the  conflagration  should  have  exhausted  its  fury.  Af- 
ter the  lapse  of  an  hour,  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  a 
few  of  the  officers  and  men  were  able,  although  with  difficulty,  to  enter 
witliin  its  ditch.  It  was  evident  that  large  quantities  of  water  and 
provisions,  (pigs,  &c.,)  had  been  stored  up,  m  the  anticipation  of  along 
siege.  Numerous  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  with  several  mus- 
kets, were  picked  up,  together  with  fish-nets,  tapa,  &c.,  and  tiio  cap  of 
Lieutenant  Underwood.  Only  four  tyxiies  were  found,  among  whom 
was  tiiat  of  a  child,  which  had  been  seen  during  the  conflagration,  ^PP^ 
rently  deserted,  and  in  a  state  of  danger,  from  which  our  men  would 
gladly  have  relieved  it,  had  it  been  possible. 
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Our  party  sustained  but  little  injury.  Only  one  man  was  struck  by 
a  ball)  which,  however,  did  no  other  harm  than  to  tear  his  jacket. 
Several  were  wounded  by  arrows,  but  only  Samuel  Stretch,  quarter- 
gunner,  so  severely  as  to  cause  any  solicitude. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  town,  the  third  division,  under  Lieuten- 
ant Maury,  was  ordered  to  return  to  the  brig,  along  the  beach  of  the 
western  side  of  the  island.  This  route  was  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
wounded  man,  who  was  unable  to  travel  over  the  hills.  The  first  and 
second  divisions  marched  across  the  island  to  the  town  of  Arro.  The 
oflScers  describe  the  scene  that  lay  before  them,  when  they  had  reached 
the  highest  part  of  the  ground  that  lay  in  their  route,  as  extremely 
beautiful.  In  the  valley  below  them,  and  on  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
were  to  be  seen  yam  and  taro-patches  kept  in  the  neatest  order,  with 
the  small  yam-houses  (lololo)  in  the  midst,  surrounded  by  groves  of  tall 
cocoa-trees,  and  plantations  of  bananas.  All  looked  quiet  and  peaceful, 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  exciting  contest  in  which  they  had  just  been 
engaged,  and  the  character  of  the  ruthless  and  murderous  race  who  had 
been  the  occupants  of  the  smiling  valley. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  with  these  divisions,  reached  the 
beach  of  Arro  at  sunset,  when  a  part  of  the  men  were  embarked  in  the 
canoes  and  boats.  Lieutenant  Alden  was  at  once  dispatched  round  the 
island  in  the  cutter,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  to  Lieuten- 
ant Maury,  but  he  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  service. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  on  the  island,  the  water 
also  became  the  scene  of  a  conflict.  Lieutenant  Emmons,  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  intercept  the  five  canoes,  reported  to  be  seen  from  the 
ridge,  pulled  round  the  island  without  discovering  them.  While  making 
this  circuit,  he  fell  in  with  the  party  under  Lieutenant  North,  and  took 
the  wounded  man  into  the  boat,  leaving  one  of  his  eight  in  his  place. 
He  then  pulled  to  the  brig,  where  he  refreshed  his  men,  and  in  the 
afternoon  proceeded  round  Matolo-lailai  to  search  for  the  canoes,  sup- 
posing they  might  have  escaped  and  been  drawn  up  in  the  mangrove- 
bushes.  He  soon,  however,  discovered  the  enemy  poling  along  on  the 
outer  reef  towards  Malolo-lailai.  They  were  somewhat  separated  when 
first  seen,  but  as  he  approached,  the  weathermost  made  sail  to  leeward 
to  join  their  companions,  and  when  they  had  accomplished  this,  all 
struck  their  sails  and  advanced  to  attack  him,  manoeuvring  together.  In 
each  canoe  there  were  about  eight  wjirriors,  having  a  kmd  of  breast- 
work to  protect  them  from  the  shot,  wliile  Lieutenant  Emmons's  boat's 
crew  consisted  only  of  seven.  After  a  short  but  severe  contest,  only 
one  of  the  canoes  escaped ;  the  others  were  all  captured,  together  with 
their  warriors.  Lieutenant  Emmons  reached  the  brig,  with  three  of 
his  prizes,  a  little  before  midnight. 

Shortly  after  daylight,  a  few  natives  were  seen  on  the  beach  opposite 
to  the  tender.  I  had  been  hoping  throughout  the  night  that  some  over- 
ture would  be  made,  and  at  once  took  my  gig,  with  the  interpreter,  and 
pulled  for  them.  As  we  approached  the  edge  of  the  reef,  which  was 
now  bare,  it  being  low  water,  all  the  men  retired,  leaving  a  young 
native  woman  Btai^g,  with  the  different  articles  near  her  belonging  to 
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Lieutenant  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Henry.  She  held  a  white  oock 
in  her  arms,  which  she  was  desirous  of  my  accepting ;  but,  believing  it 
to  be  an  emblem  of  pea<;e  with  this  people,  (which  I  found  afterwards 
was  the  case,)  I  refused  it,  but  took  tiie  other  articles.  I  declined  the 
pacific  offering,  because  I  had  no  idea  of  making  peaee  with  them  until 
it  should  be  sued  for  after  their  own  fashion.  I  had  obtained  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  their  manners  and  customs  to  know  that  it  was  usual 
for  them,  when  defeated,  and  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  to  beg  par- 
don and  sue  for  mercy,  before  the  whole  of  the  attacking  party,  iji  order 
that  all  might  be  witnesses.  I  also  knew  that  they  never  aclmowledged 
themselves  conquered  unless  this  was  done,  and  would  construe  my  fail- 
ing to  require  it  of  them  into  an  admission  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in 
overcoming  them.  Many  messages  were,  indeed,  delivered  to  me  by 
this  girl  from  the  chiefs,  expressive  of  their  sorrow  for  having  attacked 
and  killed  our  little  chiefs  ;  but,  in  Feejee  language,  this  amounted  to 
nothing ;  and  I  was  determined  to  receive  from  them  a  formal  acknow- 
ledgment of  defeat,  according  to  their  own  mode,  before  I  made  peace 
with  them,  however  anxious  I  was  to  avoid  any  more  bloodshed.  I 
therefore  sent  the  chiefs  and  people  a  message,  that  they  must  come  and 
be^  pardon  and  sue  for  mercy,  before  all  our  warriors,  on  a  hill  that  I 
pomted  out,  on  the  south  end  of  the  island,  saying  that  I  should  land 
there  in  a  little  while  to  receive  them,  and  that  if  they  did  not  come 
thev  must  be  responsible  for  the  consequences. 

At  about  eight  o'clock  I  went  on  board  the  Porpoise,  where  I  had  in 
confinement  a  chief  of  Arro  and  some  of  his  followers,  in  order  that  the 
fears  of  the  people  of  the  island  might  not  induce  them  to  neglect  the 
opportunity  of  asking  for  peace,  and  knowing  that  this  chief  would  have 
great  infiuence  in  bnnging  about  the  result  I  desired.  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him  in  the  cabin.  The  first  question  I  put  to  him  startled 
him  not  a  little ;  it  was  whether  he  could  trust  his  life  in  the  hands  of 
any  of  his  people  that  were  on  board  with  him ;  for  it  was  my  intention  to 
send  a  messenger  from  among  those  natives  on  board  to  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  the  island,  and  if  he  did  not  execute  it  and  return  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  H  should  shoot  him.  His  eyes  grew  very  large,  he  hesi- 
tated, and  then  spoke  very  quickly.  At  last  he  said,  "  Yes ;''  but  that 
he  would  like  the  two  younger  boys  to  be  sent,  as  they  were  the  best 
and  most  trustworthy.  My  object  was  now  fully  explained  to  him ;  and 
after  he  thoroughly  understood  the  penalty  both  to  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  island,  he  entered  warmly  into  my  views,  as  he  perceived  that 
by  so  doing  he  would  at  once  regain  his  own  liberty,  and  save  his  island 
from  farther  devastation. 

The  boys,  who  were  respectively  about  fifteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  were  then  called  into  the  cabin.  I  took  two  reeds,  and  repeated, 
through  the  interpreter,  the  messages,  which  the  chief  took  great  pains 
to  make  them  understand.  They  were  to  this  effect :  that  the  whole  of 
the  natives  of  the  island  should  come  to  me  by  the  time  the  sun  was 
overhead,  to  beg  pardon  and  sue  for  mercy ;  and  that  if  they  did  not  do 
so,  they  must  expect  to  be  exterminated.  This  being  fully  understood 
by  the  boys,  they  were  landed,  the  chief  having  previously  assured 
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them  that  his  life  depended  on  their  good  conduct  and  haste  in  execut- 
inetheir  charge. 

Everything  was  now  prepared,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  the  night 
before,  and  tiie  whole  force  was  landed ;  but  instead  of  moving  on  to 
make  farther  devastation  and  destruction,  we  ascended  the  eastern  knoll. 
This  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  copse  of  Casoarina  trees,  resembling 
somewhat  the  pines  of  our  own  country.  Here  we  took  our  station,  and 
remained  from  about  ten  in  the  morning  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  day  was  perfectly  serene,  and  the  island,  which,  but  a  few  hours 
before,  had  been  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  creation,  was  now  entirely 
laid  waste,  showing  the  place  of  the  massacre,  the  ruined  town,  and  the 
devastated  plantations.  The  eye  wandered  over  the  dreary  waste  to 
the  beautiful  expanse  of  waters  beyond  and  around,  with  the  long  lines 
of  wliito  sparkling  reefs,  until  it  rested,  far  in  the  d^tance,  on  the  small 
green  spot  where  we  had  performed  the  last  rites  to  our  murdered  com- 
panions. A  gentle  breeze,  which  was  blowing  through  the  Casuarina 
trees,  gave  out  the  moaning  sound  that  is  uttered  by  the  pines  of  our 
own  country,  producing  a  feeling  of  depression  inseparable  from  the 
occasion,  and  bringing  vividly  to  my  thoughts  the  sad  impression  which 
this  melancholy  and  dreadful  occurrence  would  bring  upon  those  who 
were  far  aw^ay. 

Towards  four  o'clock,  the  sound  of  distant  wailings  was  heard,  which 
gradually  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  At  the  same  time,  the  natives  were 
seen  passing  over  the  hills  towards  us,  jgiving  an  effect  to  the  whole 
scene  which  will  be  long  borne  in  my  memory.  They  at  length  reached 
the^foot  of  the  hill,  but  would  come  no  farther,  until  assured  tliat  their 
petition  would  be  received.  On  receiving  this  assurance,  they  wound 
upward,  and  in  a  short  time  about  forty  men  appeared,  crouching  on 
their  hands  and  knees,  and  occasionally  stopping  to  utter  piteous  moans 
and  wailings.  When  within  thirty  feet  of  us,  mey  stopped,  and  an  old 
man,  their  leader,  in  the  most  piteous  manner,  begged  pardon,  suppli- 
cating forgiveness,  and  pledging  that  they  would  never  do  the  like  again 
to  a  white  man.  He  said,  that  they  acknowledged  themselves  conquer- 
ed, and  that  the  island  belonged  to  us  ;  that  they  were  our  slaves,  and 
would  do  whatever  I  desired  ;  that  they  had  lost  everything ;  that  the 
two  great  chiefs  of  the  island,  and  all  their  best  warriors,  had  been 
killed,  all  their  provisions  destroyed,  and  their  houses  burned.  They 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  fifty- seven  killed.  Whether  the  twenty-five  that 
were  opposed  to  Lieutenant  Emmons  were  included  in  this  number,  I 
know  not,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  they  were ;  for  ac- 
counts subsequently  received  give  the  same  number.  They  declared 
that  they  were  now  convinced  that  they  never  could  make  war  against 
the  white  men,  (Papalangis ;)  and  that  they  had  brought  two  of  the 
chief's  daughters  as  a  present  for  the  great  chief.  During  the  wholo 
time  t!iat  the  old  man  was  speaking,  they  all  remained  bent  down  with 
their  heads  to  the  ground. 

I  asked  them  many  ((ucstions,  and,  among  otliers,  what  bad  induoed 
them  to  murder  the  little  chiefs.     They  ac£iowledged  that  the  officers 
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had  done  them  no  harm,  and  confessed  that  they  had  been  killed  with- 
out the  slightest  cause.  They  stated  that  all  the  murderers  were  slam, 
and  that  the  act  was  planned  and  executed  by  the  people  of  Sualib,  none 
of  whom  were  then  present,  or  could  be  found ;  and  said  that  the  persons 
present  were  the  only  ones  uninjured.  .  Some  of  the  oflScers  believed  that 
they  recognized  several  of  them  as  having  been  in  the  fight.  I  then, 
through  tne  interprets,  dwelt  upon  the  atrocity  of  their  crime,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  how  justly  we  were  offended  with  them,  and  how 
much  they  deserved  the  punishment  they  had  received.  I  told  them  that 
they  might  consider  themselves  fortunate  that  we  did  not  exterminate 
them  ;  and  farther  assured  them,  that  if  ever  a  like  act  was  committed, 
or  any  aggression  on  the  whites  again  took  place,  the  most  terrible  pun- 
ishment would  await  them  ;  that  we  did  not  wish  to  do  them  any  harm, 
but  came  among  them  as  friends,  and  wished  to  be  treated  as  such ;  that 
they  must  now  see  the  folly  of  opposmg  us,  as  they  had  lost  their  best 
warriors,  while  we  had  not  lost  one ;  that  we  never  fought  against  women 
or  children,  and  never  received  any  gifts  or  presents  ;  that  I  granted 
them  pardon,  but  they  must  do  as  I^was  about  to  direct  them. 

I  then  told  them,  that  to-morrow,  very  early,  they  must  all  come  to 
the  town  of  Arro  imarmed,  and  bring  back  every  article  they  had  taken 
from  the  oflScers,  with  what  provisions  they  could  gather,  and  that  they 
would  be  employed  to  bring  water  for  the  vessels.  This  was  according 
to  their  customs,  that  the  conquered  should  do  work  for  the  victors. 

They  readily  assented  to  all  these  demands,  but  said  that  many  of 
liie  articles  belonging  to  the  little  chiefs  must  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  that  they  knew  not  where  to  obtain  them,  or  where  to  find  any- 
thing to  eat.  I  knew  that  the  last  assertion  was  false,  as  I  had  seen 
many  plantations  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  island  which  had  not  suf- 
fered, and  remained  untouched.  I  therefore  told  tliem  they  must  com- 
ply with  all  they  had  been  ordered  to  do. 

They  were  then  dismissed,  and  instantly  vanished  from  before  us. 
Orders  were  now  given  to  embark,  and  we  reached  the  vessels  at  sun- 
set. 

I  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  I  felt,  that  after  administering  to  the  savages  a  very  se- 
vere punishment,  I  had  probably  effected  the  desirable  end  of  prevent- 
ing any  further  bloodshed. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  tender  and  brig  got  under  way, 
and  anchored  off  the  town  of  Arro,  where  the  natives,  to  the  number  of 
seventy,  came  down  to  the  beach,  with  every  appearance  of  liumiUty, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  terms  we  had  made  with  them.  The  water-bags 
and  breakers  were  given  to  them  to  fill  and  bring  to  the  beach  for  the 
boats.  They  found  this  very  hard  work,  and  often  expressed  themselves 
to  the  interpreters,  who  were  with  the  officers  attending  to  the  duty,  that 
it  would  have  been  as  well  for  them  to  have  been  killed  in  battle  as  to 
die  of  hard  work.  They  toiled  thus  until  nearly  sunset,  and  procureil 
about  three  thousand  gallons  of  water  for  us.  They  also  brought  twelve 
good-sized  pigs  for  the  crews,  some  yams,  s^d  about  three  thousand 
cocoa-nuts. 
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Among  the  articles  restored,  was  the  silver  watch  of  Lieutenant  Un- 
derwood, almost  entirely  melted  up,  and  a  piece  of  the  eye-glass  rf 
Midshipman  Henry. 

When  I  went  on  shore,  I  saw  the  chief  and  about  twenty  of  the  old 
men,  who  were  not  able  to  take  part  in  the  work.  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  them,  through  the  interpreter,  and  explained  to  them  that  they  had 
brought  this  trouble  upon  themselves.  I  pointed  out,  particularly,  thiat 
the  blow  had  fallen  upon  the  town  of  Arro,  as  well  as  upon  that  of  Su- 
alib,  because  its  inhabitants  had  fired  at  the  boats  from  the  mangrove* 
bushes,  which  was  wrong ;  and  if  it  occurred  again,  or  they  ever 
molesti^l  the  Papalangis,  they  would  meet  with  exemplary  punish- 
ment. They  all  listened  with  great  attention,  and  said  it  should 
never  occur  asain ;  and  that  when  any  Papalangis  came  to  their  island, 
they  would  do  everything  for  them,  and  treat  them  as  friends  ana 
children. 

At  evening,  I  had  the  chief  who  was  our  prisoner  brought  up  and  lib- 
erated. He  had  now,  from  the  death  of  the  one  at  Sualib,  become  the 
highest  chief  of  the  island.  I  gave  him  good  advice,  and  assured  him, 
that  if  he  allowed  any  white  man  to  be  injured,  he  would  sooner  or  later 
be  punished.  He  promised  me,  that  as  long  as  he  lived  they  should 
always  be  treated  as  friends  and  children  5  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
befriend  them ;  that  he  now  considered  the  island  as  belonging  to  the 
Papalangis  ;  that  he  had  noted  all  that  I  had  said ;  that  it  was  good, 
and  he  would  be  very  careful  to  observe  it ;  that  he  would,  if  he  had 
no  canoe,  swim  off  to  the  white  people's  ships  to  do  them  all  the  service 
in  his  power ;  and  that  his  people  should  do  so  also.  He  was  then,  with 
the  natives  who  had  been  captured,  put  on  shore.  When  they  landed, 
tlie  whole  population  were  heard  crying  and  wailing  over  hiin  at  his 
return. 

The  above  are  all  the  important  facts  relative  to  tliis  tragical  affair, 
both  to  the  natives  and  ourselves.  I  feel  little  disposed  to  cast  blame 
anywhere,  but  it  must  be  apparent  that  if  the  precautions  directed  in 
the  orders  given  for  the  conduct  of  the  officers  on  boat  duty  had  been 
adhered  to,  this  misfortune  would  not  have  occurred.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted,  that  a  strict  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  these  or- 
ders, and  that  care  and  watchfulness  to  preserve  and  keep  all  on  their 
guard  had  not  been  constantly  manifested.  It  is  difficult  to  imasine 
how  some  of  the  officers  shoula,  in  spite  of  all  warnings,  have  indulged 
an  over-confidence  in  the  peaceable  disposition  and  good  intentions  of 
the  natives  ;  and  it  is  still  more  surprising  that  this  should  have  been 
the  case  with  Lieutenant  Alden,  who  had  charge  of  the  party  for  the 
time  being,  and  who  had  frecjuently  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  had 
also  warned  others,  that  the  natives  of  Malolo  were  not  to  be  trusted. 
Tliis  opinion  was  not  adopted  by  him  without  good  grounds ;  for  on  his 
former  visit,  about  six  weeks  before,  they  had  sliown  a  disposition  to  cut 
off  the  launch  and  first  cutter,  of  which  he  was  then  in  charge.  There 
was  no  absolute  necessity  for  obtaining  provisions,  and  still  less  for 
his  allowing  Lieutenant  Underwood  to  remain  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
shore,  chaffering  for  two  or  three  pigs,  when  they  knew  the  tender  was 
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in  Bight,  and  that  she  would  reach  the  place  of  rendezyous   before 
nifht. 

The  whole  of  this  afflicting  tragedy  I  cannot  but  believe  grew  out  of 
f^  want  of  proper  care  and  watchiubiess  over  the  hostage,  after  he  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  escape,  and  a  heedlessness  that  it  is  impossible 
to.  look  at  without  astonishment.  The  hostage  certainly  would  never 
have  attempted  to  escape,  had  there  been  a  proper  guard  kept  over  him 
ivhile  in  the  boat ;  and  from  the  evidence  of  all  those  who  were  on  shore, 
it  appears  certain  that  no  disturbance  took  place  until  the  escape,  was 
made. 

I  am  well  aware,  that  all  the  officers  and  men  present  were  not  at  the 
time  satisfied  with  the  punisment  inflicted.  Many  of  them  even  thought 
that  all  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  murder  ougnt  to  have  been  put  to 
death. 

But  I  felt  then  as  I  do  now,  that  the  punishment  was  sufficient  and 
effectual,  while  it  >  was  accompanied,  as  far  as  it  could  be,  with  mercy. 
Some,  no  doubt,  will  look  upon  it  as  unnecessarily  severe  ^  but  if  they 
duly  considered  the  wanton  murders  that  have  oeen  committed  on  the 
whites  in  this  group  of  islands,  merely  to  gratify  the  desire  of  plunder 
or  the  horrid  appetite  for  cannibal  repasts,  they  would  scarcely  tliink 
tfaepunishment  too  severe. 

The  warriors  of  this  island  were  looked  upon  as  a  nest  of  pirates  even 
by  the  rest  of  the  group,  and  had  their  great  crime  been  suffered  to  go 
unpunished,  would  in  all  probability  have  become  more  fearless  and 
daring  than  ever. 

The  blow  I  inflicted  not  only  required  to  be  done  promptly  and  effec- 
tually, as  a  punishment  for  the  murder  of  my  officers,  but  was  richly 
•deserved  for  other  outrages.  It  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  place 
where  it  would  have  produced  as  much  effect,  in  impressing  the  whole 
group  with  a  full  sense  of  our  power  and  determination  to  punish  sncli 
aggressions. 

ouch  has  been  its  effect  on  the  people  of  Malolo,  that  they  have  since 
been  found  the  most  civil,  harmless,  and  well-disposed  natives  of  the 
group. 

The  reunion  of  the  several  vessels  of  the  squadron  did  not  give  rise 
to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which  had  attended  such  meetings  on  other 
.  occasions.  A  deep  gloom  on  the  contrary  was  spread  over  the  minds 
of  all  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  comrades,  who  had  been  the  vic- 
tims of  the  butchery  at  Malolo.  In  honor  of  their  memories  a  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  10th  of  August,  by  the  chaplain,  before 
the  assembled  officers  and  crews.  It  was  likewise  voted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  officers,  that  a  monument  be  erected  at  Mount  Auburn,  to  the 
memory  of  Lieutenant  J.  A.  Underwood  and  Midshipman  Wilkes 
Henry.  It  was  subsequently  determined  that  the  names  of  Passed 
Midshipmen  J.  W.  E.  Reid  and  Frderick  A.  Bacon,  who  were  lost  in 
the  Sea-Gull,  be  also  inscribed  on  the  cenotaph.  This  determination  ha^ 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  the  aimexed  wood-cut  is  a  representation 
of  the  monument  as  it  now  stands  near  the  entrance-gate  to  Mount 
Auburn. 
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On  the  loth  of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  the  squadron  beat  down  to 
Mall,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  going  to  sea  the 
next  da;. 

On  taking  our  final  departure  from  these  islands,  all  of  us  felt  great 

CLBure ;  Vendovi  alone  manifested  his  feeling  hy  shedding  tears  at  the 
riew  of  his  native  land. 
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TOE  SQUADRON  PARTS  OOKPAHT — TA/BBASE  OF  TKS.TnrClEKMIB  TOT0E  XSLAND  OF  OAHU U^KEAX'b 

XBLAMD— bull's  isLAiri)— BrDlRBURT*S  ISLAND—ARRrTAL  AT  OAHU— ^SNXRAL  APPKARAKCK 
or  OAHU — ^DRSBS  OF  TBI  IKHABITAim  OF  HONOLULU— GENERAL  APnARABGE  OF  THE  TOWN — 
ARRIVAL  or  THE  PEAOOOK  AND  POEPOXSB  AT  OAHU — ^TATOA,  OR  TURTLE  BLAND— PLANS  FOR  THE 
FUTURE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  8(lUADiON — EXPIRATION  OF  TUB  1CEN*S  TIME — ^RfiSHIPlCENT  OF 
SEAMEN— DUTIES  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  SEVERAL  VESSELS — ^INTERVIEW  WITH  KINO  KAMEHAMSHA 
.  in — ^DRESS  OF  ICBKAULUOm — VISIT  TO  THE  KING BIS  GENTLEMANL7  BEARING HIS  CONVER- 
SATION—SATURDAT  JN  BONOLUlU — DEMURE  OBARACTER  6f  THE  BAWAILAN  BOT8— CRUISE  OF 
IHE  TENDER  TO  KAUAI—ISLAND  OF  KAUAI — FORT  OF  WAIHEA — ^ISLAND  OF  NIIBAU. 

After  our  departure  from  the  Feejee  Group,  signal  was  made  to  the 
Porpoise  to  part  company,  and  the  tender  was  dispatched  to  run  along 
the  sea-reef  as  far  as  Round  Island,  before  shaping  her  course  for  Oahu 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

All  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Captain  Hudson  being  complete 
by  this  time,  I  determined  that  the  vessels  should  part  company.  Our 
passage  to  Oahu,  I  thought,  would  probably  be  expedited  by  this  course, 
a  matter  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  our 
-stock  of  provisions.  By  pursuing  separate  tracks,  there  would,  more- 
over, I  conceived,  be  a  better  opportunity  of  searching  for  some  doubt- 
ful islands,  and  of  obtaining  information  in  relation  to  the  currents  and 
winds.  The  vessels  therefore  parted  company  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th  of  Au^st. 

On  the  19th,  we  made  an  island  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  position 
assi^ed  to  Kemins'  or  Gardner's  Island.  This  is  a  low  coral  island, 
havmg  a  shallow  lagoon  in  the  centre,  into  wliich  there  is  no  navigable 
VMS^ge ;  but  the  reef  on  the  western  side  is  so  low  that  the  tide  can 
flow  mto  the  lagoon.  Believing 'this  to  be  the  island  discovered  by 
Captain  Gardner,  I  have  retained  his  name. 

At  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  breakers  were  discovered  from 
the  mast-head,  and  by  noon  a  small  island  was  seen,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  the  man  who  first  saw  it — ^M^Kean's  Island.  In  the  afternoon 
boats  were  dispatched  to  survey  it. 

M^Eean's  Island  is  composed  of  coral  sand  and  blocks,  and  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long,  by  naif  a  mUe  wide.  It  rises  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  upon  it  no  vegetation  except  a  scanty 

Sowth  of  coarse  grass.    It  lies  about  north-northeast  sixty  miles  from 
at  of  Kemins. 
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On  the  26th  we  made  land,  which  proved  to  be  a  lagoon  island,  about 
sixty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  position  of  Sydney  Islalnd.  This, 
island  was  not  found  on  any  chart ;  I  therefore  called  it  Hull's  Island, 
in  honor  of  that  distinguished  officer  of  our  navy.  It  has  no  doubt 
been  frequently  taken  for  Sydney  Island. 

We  next  saw  Enderbury's  Island.  It  is  a  coral  island,  with  a  dry 
lagoon,  three  miles  long,  by  two  and  a  half  wide.  The  southern  end  00 
the  widest,  and  on  it  af e  two  clumps  of  stunted  shrubs  and  plants,  con- 
sisting of  Cordia,  Toumefortia,  Portillaca,  Bcerhaavia,  &c.  The  nortb- 
em  end  is  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
running  vine,  (Convolvulus  maritimus.) 

On  the  23d  of  September  we  made'  the  island  of  Oahu,  and  by  four 
o'clock  we  saw  the  town  of  Honolulu,  which  is  very  conspicuous  from 
the  sea,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  civilized  land,  with  its  church- 
es and  spires,  than  a^y  other  island  in  Polynesia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  we  came  to  anchor  in  the  roads,  and 
found  the  tender  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  us,  all  well. 
-  The  appearance  of  Oahu  is  by  no  means  inviting ;  it  has  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  desert  coast  of  Peru  than  any  other  of  the  Polynesiu 
islands  we  had  visited,  and  has  as  little  appearance  of  cultivation.  The 
country  would  be  termed  at  first  sight  barren  and  rocky.  The  land  in 
places  is  vei^  much  broken,  and  rises  into  high  ridges,  here  and  there 
divided  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  with  little  vegetation,  except  on 
the  mountain  ranges.  From  the  published  descriptions  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  I  was  prepared  to  see  them,  and  particularly  Oahu^  a  perfect 
garden.  I  was  inclined  to  impute  my  disappointment  to  our  approach 
being  made  on  its  lee  side,  which  is  unusual ;  but  I  regret,  to  say  that 
any  side  of  it^  when  seen  from  the  sea,  is  very  far  from  having  an  invi- 
ting appearance. 

On  landing,  a  great  uproar  prevailed,  and  groups  presented  themselves 
to  view,  so  motley  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  their  dress  or 
appearance.  There  are,  indeed,  few  places  where  so  great  a  diversity 
in  dress  and  language  exists  as  at  Honolulu.  The  majority  were  in 
welUworn  European  clothing,  put  on  in  the  most  fanciful  manner ;  bat 
upon  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  crowd  were  scantily  covered, 
some  Being  half  dressed,  many  shirtless,  none  fully  clothed,  and  num- 
bers of  them  with  nothing  on  but  the  maro.  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
a  greater  appearance  of  civilization.  The  women  were  all  clad  in  long 
loose  garments,  like  bathing-dresses,  and  many  of  them  were  sporting  in 
the  water  as  if  it  had  been  their  native  element.  Some  of  these  natives 
wore  the  simple  tapa,  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  which  cave  them  a 
much  more  respectable  appearance  than  those  who  were  domed  in  cast- 
off  garments. 

Everything  is  earth-color,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  green  blinds. 
The  streets,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  have  no  regularity  as  to  width, 
and  are  ankle-deep  in  light  dust  and  sand.  Little  pains  are  taken  to 
keep  them  clean  from  offal;  and,  i%^  soifie  ^places,  offensive  sink -holes 
strike  the  senses,  in  which  are  seen  wallowing-.some  old  and  corpulent 
hogs.    One  of  these,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  as  belonging  to  the 
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king,  was  tabooed,  and  consequently  a  privileged  personage.  The 
wa&  on  shore,  however,  after  so  long  a  confinement  to  the  ship,  was 
agreeable. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  the  Peacock  reached  Oahu,  all  well.  On 
parting  company  with  the  Vincennes,  Captain  Hudson  passed  over  the 
position  assigned  to  a  reef,  by  Captain  Swain,  in  longitude  176°  56' 
W.,  latitude  9°  55'  S.,  without  seeing  anything  of  it,  and  continuing  to 
the  northward,  crossed  the  line  on  the  27th  of  August. 

The  Porpoise  arrived  at  Oahu  on  the  8th  of  October,  all  well.  She 
had  visited  the  Samoan  Group,  and  Vatoa,  or  Turtle  Island,  which  was 
found  to  be  three  miles  long,  by  one  and  a  quarter  mile  wide.  The 
reef  extends  all  around  the  island,  and  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
miles  wide.  The  island  contains  about  fifty  inhabitants,  who  have 
native  missionaries,  and  are  Christians. 

We  met  with  a  warm  reception  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
governor,  Kekuanaoa,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  large  stone 
house  belonging  to  Kekauluohi,  in  the  square  where  the  tomb  m  which 
the  royal  family  are  interred  is  situated.  The  tomb  was  at  that  time 
undergoing  some  repairs.  The  state  coffins,  which  are  richly  omament- 
ec[  with  scarlet  and  gold  cloth,  and  in  two  of  which  the  bodies  of  the 
late  king,  Liho-liho,  and  his  wife  were  brought  from  England,  in  the 
frigate  Blonde,  were  deposited  in  the  house  I  was  to  occupy.  The 
governor  had  them  at  once  removed  to  the  tomb,  and  in  two  days  I  was 
comfortably  established,  and  engaged  in  putting  up  my  instruments, 
iknd  getting  ready  to  carry  on  our  shore  duties. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  some  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  future  operations  of  the  squadron,  in  order  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  to  be  encountered  at  this  part  of  the  cruise.  Before 
reaching  Oahu,  I  was  convinced  that  it  would  be  altogether  too  late  to 
attempt  anything  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  this  year,  and  to 
winter  there  would  have  rendered  us  liable  to  contract  diseases  to  which 
the  men  would  have  been  too  prone,  after  the  hard  service  they  had 
seen  in  the  tropics  ;  besides,  I  was  averse  to  passing  our  time  in  com- 
parative inactivity,  and  I  wished  to  make  the  most  of  the  force  that 
had  been  intiiisted  to  my  charge.  As  my  instructions  had  not  con- 
templated such  an  event,  I  was  left  to  my  own  judgment  and  resources, 
to  choose  the  course  which  would  prove  the  most  beneficial  to  our  com- 
merce, and  to  science ;  I  had  also  to  take  into  account  what  we  could 
accomplish  in  some  other  direction,  prior  to  the  end  of  April,  when  the 
season  would  become  favorable  for  our  operations  on  the  northwest  coast, 
and  in  the  Columbia  River. 

On  our  way  from  the  Feejees,  various  hints  were  thrown  out  that 
the  times  of  the  crew  had  expired,  and  that  they  would  not  reship.  I 
understood  their  disposition,  however,  and  had  little  apprehension  of 
their  being  led  astray  by  those  who  were  disposed  to  create  difficulties 
among  them.  Their  time,  in  their  opinion,  would  expire  on  the  1st  of 
November;  in  my  mind  this  construction  was  at  least  doubtful,  the 
wording  of  the  articles  being,  that  "  they  shipped  for  three  years 
from  the  1st  of  November,  1837,  to  return  with  the  vessels  to  a*  port 
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of  safety  in  the  United  States.'^  The  latter  clause  certainly  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  prior  to  their  return, 
and  therefore  the  engagement  was  not  limited  to  three  years ;  nor  did 
it  allow  of  my  discharging  any  of  them  by  paying  them  off  in  full,  or 
of  my  crippling  or  retarding  the  duties  cdT  the  Ex^dition.  Many  of 
the  men  spoke  very  sensibly  on  the  subject,  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
finish  the  cruise,  which  they  would  be  glad  to  do  by  reshipping,  a  courae 
by  which  they  would  become  entitled  to  one-fourth  more  pay ;  others 
again  seemed  desirous  of  producing  discord,  in  whidi  they  were  encour- 
aged by  the  imprudent  language  of  a  few  of  the  officers,  wliether  with 
the  int(*ntion  of  producing  discontent,  I  know  not.  This  indiscretion, 
however,  was  promptly  arrested  on  its  becoming  known  to  me. 

As  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  deviation  from  the  original  cruise  pointed 
out  in  my  instructions,  which  would  extend  its  duration,  I  thought  it  but 
just  that  new  articles  should  be  opened :  and  in  order  that  all  should 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  I  included  the  crew  of  the  Porpoise,  as 
well  as  all  those  who  had  joined  the  squadron  previous  to  our  last  south - 
em  cruise.  A  large  majority  of  the  crew  re-entered  for  eighteen  months, 
on  doing  which  they  received  three  months'  pay  and  a  week's  liberty. 
The  few  who  declined,  told  me,  that  it  was  not  from  any  dislike  tbey 
had  to  the  ship  or  service,  but  having  families  at  home,  they  wished  to 
avoid  a  longer  separation  from  them.  About  fifteen  of  them  took  pas- 
sage in  vessels  that  were  bound  to  the  United  States. 

The  character  of  sailors  was  oddlv  exliibited  on  tliis  occasion  r  the 
man  who,  before  arriving,  had  protested  most  strenuously  that  he 
would' not  reship,  was  the 'first  to  place  his  name  on  the  roll,  as  I  had 
predicted  he  would  be;  their  conduct  caused  much  amusement,  and 
showed  how  little  sailors  know  their  own  minds.  Captain  Hud- 
son addressed  his  crew,  confidently  expecting  that  every  man  would 
volunteer  to  reship,  and  on  his  desiring  all  to  pass  to  the  other  side  who 
did  not  wish  to  reship,  the  whole  crew  passed  over ;  yet  within  eight- 
and-forty  hours  they  had  all  re-entered,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four,  who  held  out  for  a  time,  to  show,  as  they  said,  their  independence. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  left 
the  squadron,  and  thus  to  complete  our  effective  complement.  Instead^ 
however,  of  resorting  to  picking  up  the  worthless,  dissipated,  and  worn- 
out  vagabonds  of  all  nations,  who  have  been  wandering  from  island  to 
island  for  years,  without  any  object  or  employment,  I  conclu<led  to  take 
a  number  of  Kanakas,  and  enter  them  upon  such  terms  that  I  could  at 
any  moment  discharge  them. 

The  authorities  of  Oahu  were  applied  to  through  our  consul,  and 
readily  agreed  to  the  men  being  employed,  provided  they  were  returned 
to  the  island  agreeably  to  their  own  laws.  Articles  of  agreement  were 
consequently  entered  into  to  this  effect,  by  which  I  bound  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  return  them  after  their  services  were  no 
longer  needed ;  and  a  stipulation  was  made  that  the  rations  of  spirits 
should  not  be  drawn  by  them.  I  was  thus  assured  of  having  at  least 
sober  men.  Word  was  sent  to  the  different  parts  of  the  island  for  those 
who  were  disposed  to  enter*  to  assemble  on  a  given  day  at  the  fort, 
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under  the  authority  of  the  governor.  Upwards  of  five  hundred  men 
assembled  in  consequence,  out  of  whom  Captain  Hudson  and  myself 
chose  about  fifty,  all  able-bodied  and  active  young  men,  in  perfect 
health.  It  was  highly  necessary  for  the  service  I  was  engaged  in,  to 
enlist  these  men  for  a  time. 

I  was  now  enabled  to  complete  my  plans  of  operation,  and  eveiy 
exertion  was  made  forthwith  to  put  the  vessels  in  condition  for  service, 
half  of  tibe  crews  being  retained  on  board  to  proceed  with  the  outfits, 
while  the  rest  were  on  liberty. 

The  services  on  which  I  proposed  to  employ  the  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron, were  as  follows,  viz : 

Captain  Hudson,  in  the  Peacock,  accompanied  by  the  tender,  was 
to  be  instructed  to  return  to  the  Samoan  Group,  and  re-examine  the 
surveys  made  by  the  Flying-Fish  and  boats,  of  the  south  side  of  Upoln, 
in  which  I  had  detected  oversights,  and  suspected  neglect ;  to  seek  for 
several  small  and  doubtful  islands,  said  to  be  under  the  equator,  and  to 
visit  the  little-known  groups  of  Ellice  and  Kingsmill ;  to  inquire  into 
the  fate  of  Captain  Dowsett,  commanding  an  American  schooner  engaged 
in  the  whale-fishery  at  the  Pescadores ;  and  to  seek  redress  for  the 
capture  of  the  American  brig  Waverley,  owned  by  Messrs.  Pierce  and 
Ca.,  of  Odiu,  at  Strong's  Island. 

Having  by  the  arrival  of  the  Porpoise  learned  the  news  of  the  murder 
of  Gideon  Smith  at  Upolu,  I  included  in  my  orders  to  Captain  Hudson, 
the  duty  of  investigating  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and  punishing 
the  offenders.  He  was  likewise  instructed  to  seek  for  the  magnetic 
equator  in  longitude  160°  W.,  and  to  follow  it  down  to  the  westirard. 
These  duties  accomplished,  I  directed  him,  after  visiting  Ascension 
Island,  to  join  me  at  the  Columbia  River,  towards  the  end  of  the  coming 
month  of  April. 

These  instructions  covered  a  wide  field,  which  had,  as  far  as  I  could 
I^m,  been  but  little  explored,  and  which  our  whaling  fleet  is  continu- 
ally traversing.  To  examine  it  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  useful  to 
those  engaged  in  that  important  branch  of  industry. 

I  designed  to  employ  the  Porpoise  in  a  more  close  examination  of 
some  islands  in  the  Paumotu  Group  or  Low  Archipelago,  which  it  had 
not  been  in  my  power  to  accomplish  during  our  visit  of  the  previous 
year.  She  was  also  to  leave  a  party,  with  the  boring  apparatus,  upon 
one  of  the  islands,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  group,  to  remain  there 
for  about  six  weeks,  or  so  long  as  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  other  islands.  This  examination  being  completed,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commandant Ringgold  was  directed  to  touch  at  Tahiti,  and 
thence,  after  surveying  Penrhyn  and  Flint's  Island,  to  return  to  Oahu 
before  the  Ist  of  April. 

With  the  Vincennes,  it  was  my  intention  to  proceed  to  Hawaii,  there 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Mauna  Loa  ;  to  make  the  pendulum  observa- 
tions on  the  summit  and  at  the  base  of  that  mountain  ;  to  examine  the 
craters  and  late  eruptions  ;  and  after  performing  these  duties,  if  time 
allowed,  to  proceed  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and  thence  to  pass  along 
the  magnetic  equator  to  the  meridian  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  whither 
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it  was  my  intention  to  return  before  the  Ist  of  April,  to  meet  the  Por- 

Soise,  and  proceed,  in  company  with  her,  to  the  Northwest  Coast.  I 
eemed  the  time  from  the  25th  of  November  would  be  amply  sufficient^ 
ydih  proper  attention,  to  enable  us  to  perform  these  duties,  and  sJso 
afford  sufficient  relaxation  to  the  officers  and  men,  from  their  long  con- 
finement on  board  ship. 

The  tender  was  overhauled  in  a  few  days,  when  Passed  Midshipman 
Knox  was  again  put  in  charge  of  her,  and  the  naturalists  sent  on  an 
excursion  to  Kauai.  After  their  return,  I  again  dispatched  those  who 
were  attached  to  the  Peacock  in  her  to  Hawaii,  being  desirous  that 
they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  as  much  of  these  islands  as 
possible. 

The  king,  Kamehameba  III.,  who  had  given  orders  that  he  should 
be  sent  for  as  soon  as  the  Vincennes  arrived,  reached  Honolulu  on  the 
29th  September,  from  Maui.  The  next  day  I  waited  upon  him,  ac- 
companied by  our  consul,  Mr.  Brinsmade,  and  by  many  of  the  officers 
and  naturalists,  at  his  quarters  near  the  fort.  A  soldier  dressed  in  a 
scarlet  uniform  stood  on  guard  at  the  door.  We  were  ushered  into 
the  audience-chamber,  and  presented  to  the  king,  whom  we  found  seated 
in  the  midst  of  his  retinue.  The  apartment  was  composed  of  two  large 
rooms  with  low  ceilings,  communicating  by  folding  doors.  On  the  rignt 
of  the  king  was  Kekauluohi,  a  daughter  of  Kamehameha  I.,  who  acted 
as  prime  minister ;  and  there  were  also  present,  among  others,  Kekua- 
naoa,  the  ^vemor  of  Oahu,  Mr.  Richards,  who  is  the  king's  interpre- 
ter and  aaviser,  Haalilio,  John  Young,  and  the  officers  of  the  body- 
guard. 

The  king  was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  white  pantaloons,  and  vest. 
We  afterwards  understood  that  he  had  prepared  himself  to  receive  us 
in  full  costume,  but  on  seeing  us  approachmg  in  undress  uniform,  he 
had  taken  off  his  robes  of  state. 

The  appearance  of  the  king  is  prepossessing :  he  is  rather  robust, 
above  the  middle  height,  has  a  good  expression  of  countenance,  and 
pleasing  manners. 

The  person  who  attracted  our  attention  most,  was  Kekauluohi. 
This  lady  is  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height ;  her  frame  is  exceedingly 
large,  and  well  covered  with  fat.  She  was  dressed  in  yellow  silk,  with 
enormously  large  gi^t  sleeves,  and  wore  on  her  head  a  tiara  of  beauti- 
ful yellow  feathers,  interspersed  with  a  few  of  a  scarlet  color.*  Above 
the  feathers  appeared  a  large  tortoise-shell  comb,  that  confined  her 
straight  black  hair.  Her  shoulders  were  covered  with  a  richly  embroid- 
ered shawl  of  scarlet  crape.  She  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  over  which 
was  thrown  a  robe  made  of  the  same  kind  of  yellow  feathers  as  decked 
her  tiara.     Her  feet  were  encased  in  white  cotton  stockings,  and  men's 

*  These  feathers  are  among  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  these  islands,  and  some 
idea  of  their  cost  may  be  funned,  when  it  is  stated  that  eadh  bird  yields  only  a  few,  and 
that  fK)mc  thousands  are  rec^uired  to  form  a  head-dress.  The  birds  (Melithreptes  padfica) 
are  taken  by  means  of  birdhme,  made  from  the  Pisonia,  and  the  catching  of  them  is  prac- 
tised as  a  trade  by  the  mountaineers.  The  wearing  of  these  feathm  it  a  symbol  of  high 
rank. 
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shoes.     She  was  altogether  one  of  the  most  remarkable-looking  person- 
ages I  have  ever  seen. 

The  governor  was  handsomely  dressed  in  a  uniform  of  blue  and 
gold. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  with  ease  through  the  interpretation 
of  Mr.  Richards,  and  left  upon  our  minds  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  royal  family  of  these  islands.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, namely,  that,  in  regard  to  personal  size,  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  family  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  I  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Richards,  who 
communicated  to  me  the  desire  of  the  king  that  I  should  visit  him.  In 
conformity  with  this  request,  I  called  upon  him,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Hudson.  Although  I  had  departed,  after  my  first  visit,  highly 
prepossessed  in  his  favor,  I  Was  not  prepared  to  mid  him  so  easy  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  manners  as  he  now  appeared.  He  was  alone  when 
he  received  us,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  found  that  he  was  able  to  ex- 

Eress  himself  very  intelligibly  in  English,  and  was  quick  in  compre- 
ending  what  was  said  to  him. 
He  was  found  at  one  end  of  the  large  grass-house  built  for  him  by 
the  Grovemor  Kekuanaoa.  This  building  is  about  sixty  feet  long  by 
forty  feet  wide,  and  contains  only  one  room,  which  may,  however,  be 
divided  by  movable  screens  into  several  apartments.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  mats.  The  whole  was  well  adapted  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  and  the  smell  of  the  sweet-scented  grass  was  agreeable  and 
refreshing. 

He  received  us  in  a  friendly  manner.  From  the  representations  that 
had  been  made  to  me,  I  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  king  was  not 
only  dull  of  apprehension,  but  had  little  disposition  to  engage  in  or  talk 
of  the  affairs  of  government ;  I  found  him,  on  the  contrary,  exhibiting 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  He  entered  fully  and  frankly  in 
the  discussion  of  all  the  matters  in  relation  to  which  disputes  had  arisen 
between  him  and  foreign  nations ;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was  desi- 
rous to  elicit  his  views  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  he  had  for  the  last 
year  or  two  encountered,  and  leani  the  feelings  he  had  experienced  in 
the  arduous  situations  in  which  he  had  been  placed. 

He  spoke  of  the  manner  in  which  foreigners  had  obtruded  themselves 
into  the  affairs  of  his  govomment,  so  that  no  one  of  its  acts  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  without  his  being  called,  in  a  rude  and  uncivil  manner,  to 
account  for  it.  He  stated,  that  he  found  great  diflBculty  in  acting  cor- 
rectly ;  for  foreigners,  whom  he  and  his  chiefs  had  treated  with  every 
possible  attention,  had,  from  interested  motives,  urged  measures  upon 
him  which  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  and  had,  in  many  cases,  abused  the 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  them.  He  expressed  the  strongest  desire 
to  do  right,  and  to  protect  his  people  from  evil  influences  and  the 
encroachments  of  designing  persons,  by  wholesome  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

He  said  his  consent  had  been  extorted  by  threats,  to  measures  of 
which  he  disapproved,  and  that  there  had  been  instances  when  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  perform  alleged  promises  which  he  had  never  given, 
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for  there  were  some  of  the  foreigners  who  misrepresented  everything 
that  took  place  in  their  interviews  with  him. 

I  at  once  pointed  out  a  simple  remedy  for  this,  namely,  that  he  should 
hereafter  transact  all  business  in  writing,  and  have  no  verbal  communi- 
cation with  people  of  this  stamp,  or  indeed  with  any  one ;  telling  him 
that  by  keeping  their  letters,  and  copies  of  his  own,  he  would  always 
be  in  possession  of  evidence  of  what  had  passed.  I  assured  him  that  I 
considered  his  government  to  have  made  sufficient  progress  towards  a 
position  amoDg  civilized  nations  to  authorize  him  to  require  that  official 
business  should  be  carried  on  in  this  manner,  and  expressed  my  belief^ 
that  should  he  adopt  this  method,  the  ^'  bullies"  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
would  give  him  no  further  trouble. 

I  now  found  that  his  principal  object  in  requesting  an  interview  with 
me  was,  that  he  might  renew  and  amplify  his  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  for  which  purpose  he  thought  it  probable  that  I  might  have  had 
instructions.  When  he  found  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  I  had 
no  official  communication  for  him,  he  was  evidently  disappointed ;  for 
he  appeared  most  desirous  to  enter  into  a  close  friendship  with  the 
United  States,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kind  manner  in 
which  he  had  ever  been  treated  by  our  consul  Mr.  Brinsmade,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  United  States'  vessels  of  war  that  had  visited  his 
islands.  In  conclusion,  he  intimated  his  hopes  that  the  United  States 
would  acknowledge  his  people  as  a  nation,  and  enter  into  a  new  treaty 
with  him  as  its  ruler. 

All  this  was  well  and  intellicibly  expressed  by  him,  but  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation,  which  lasted  for  three  hours,  was  his  regret 
that  he  had  ever  permitted  foreigners  to  interfere  with  liis  laws  and  mu- 
nicipal regulations,  and  had  not  rather  allowed  them  to  do  their  worst. 
The  only  justification  he  could  ofier  to  himself  for  his  submission  was, 
that  by  yielding  he  had  saved  much  trouble  and  distress  to  others. 

Saturday  in  Honolulu  is  a  gala  day,  and  all  ages  of  both  sexes  devote 
themselves  to  amusement.  Towards  the  afternoon,  they  may  be  seen 
wending  their  way  towards  the  east  end  of  the  town,  in  every  variety 
of  costume,  and  borne  along  in  every  possible  manner.  All  who  have 
health  enough  must  engage  in  this  day's  sport,  and  every  horse  is  in 
requisition.  The  national  taste,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  riding  horses ; 
and  the  more  break -neck  and  furious  the  animal  is,  the  better.  Nicety 
of  equipment  is  not  thought  of :  anything  answers  for  a  saddle  and  bri- 
dle, and  as  for  stirrups,  they  are  considered  quite  unnecessary.  By 
four  o'clock  tlie  crowd  is  well  collected,  and  feats  of  horsemanship  are 
practised,  consisting  generally  in  tliose  involuntary  tumblings  that  inex- 
pert riders  are  wont  to  indulge  in.  The  great  gathering  is  on  the  east- 
ern plain,  the  road  to  which  is  well  covered  with  dust.  The  whole 
looks,  when  the  crowd  has  possession  of  it,  not  unlike  a  rag  fair,  the 
predominant  color  being  yellow.  They  are  generally  well  behaved,  and 
the  only  sufferers  are  the  poor  horses,  who  arc  kept  running,  not  races 
only,  but  for  the  amusement  of  the  riders,  whose  great  deliffht  is  to  ride 
at  full  speed.  At  times  there  are  races,  in  which  case  the  crowd  is 
increased  by  the  addition  of  the  foreigners,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state 
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of  intoxication.  The  nproar  is  proportionably  great,  and  the  natlTes 
are  less  conspicuous,  their  places  being  occupied  by  those  whose  morals 
and  enjoyments  are  far  from  being  as  innocent.  When  his  majesty  and 
suite  are  present,  much  more  order  and  decfornm  are  observed,  and  the 
whole  affords  a  pleasing  and  amusing  sight.  The  returning  throng  is 
headed  by  the  king  and  his  party,  after  whom  follow  the  crowd  in  a 
somewhat  uproarious  style;  those  on  horses  indiscriminately  mixed, 
raoing  and  hallooing ;  the  fair  riders  being  borne  alons,  amiast  clouds 
of  dust  so  thick,  that  were  it  not  for  the  rustling  of  flowing  silks  and 
tapas,  one  would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  their  sex.  By  the  evening,  all  is 
a^in  quiet,  the  streets  are  nearly  deserted,  and  Sunday  is  ushered  in 
with  a  decoram  and  quietness  that  would  satisfy  the  most  scrupuloae 
Puritan. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  absence  of  sports  among  the  boys  and 
childrezu  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  had,  after  mature  deliberation 
and  e]q>erience,  been  considered  advisable  by  the  missionaries  to  deprive 
them  of  all  their  heathenish  enjoyments,  rather  than  allow  them  to  occu- 
py their  minds  with  any  thing  that  might  recall  old  association^.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  Hawaiian  boys  are  staid  and  demure,  having 
the  quiet  looks  of  old  men.  I  cannot  doubt  that  they  possess  the  natu- 
ral tendency  of  youth  towards  frolicksome  relaxations  ;  but  the  fear  rf 
offending  keeps  a  constant  restraint  over  them.  It  might  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  introduce  some  innocent  amusements  ;  and  indeed  I  believe  this 
has  been  attempted,  for  I  occasionally  saw  them  flying  kites. 

The  men,  however,  had  many  sports,  which,  though  fallen  into  disuse, 
are  occasionally  resorted  to,  by  way  of  amusement  to  foreigners ;  among 
these  is  throwing  the  spear,  the  maika,  and  the  buhenehene ;  all  of  ^ese 
were  more  or  less  gambling  games,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  all  kinds 
of  property,  wives,  children,  and  even  the  players  themselves,  were 
staked  at  a  single  throw.  The  two  first  were  erfiibited  for  our  gratifi- 
cation, but  it  was  evident  that  the  players  were  unused  to  such  occupa- 
tions, and  much  awkwardness  was  apparent  in  their  motions. 
^  The  crew's  time  of  liberty  having  expired,  they  were  again  received 
on  board,  heartily  sick  of  their  frohc.  They  were  remarkably  orderly 
and  well-behaved  while  on  shore ;  and  indeed  the  police  is  so  efficient 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  be  riotous,  if  so  disposed, 
without  finding  themselves  prisoners  in  the  fort.  I  must  here  do  Gov- 
ernor Kekuanaoa  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  performs  the  part  of  a  moet 
excellent  and  energetic  magistrate,  and  while  he  insists  on  others  c(m- 
forming  to  the  laws,  he  is  equally  mindful  of  them  himself.  His  fault, 
if  he  errs,  lies  in  carrying  them  into  effect  too  quickly  and  without  suf- 
ficient examination. 

Desirous  of  having  as  thorough  an  examination  made  of  all  the  islands 
of  the  group  as  possible,  and  the  repairs  of  ihf  tender  being  completed, 
I  sent  her  with  several  of  the  naturalists  to  ttie  island  of  Kauai,  with 
instructions  to  land  them,  on  their  return,  on  the  west  side  of  Oahu,  for 
its  examination. 

On  landing  at  Koloa,  they  entered  an  extensive  level  plain,  bounded 
by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  cultivated  in  sugar-cane  and  mulberries* 
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Captiun  StetaoQ  has  ao  establidiment  here  built  of  adobes,  but  these  are 
not  found  to  be  adapted  to  the  climate.  The  environs  of  Koloa  afford 
some  pasturage  j  the  soil  is  good,  tliougli  dry  and  very  stony ;  the  grass 
and  foliage,  however,  looked  luxuriant.  About  two  miles  from  Koloa, 
Captain  Stetson  has  hia  silk  establishment,  consisting  of  mulbeny 
grounds,  cocoonery,  &c. 

Agreeably  to  inatructiona,  the  naturalists  di\ided  themselvcB  into 
three  parties — one,  ccmsisting  of  Dr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Braokenridge, 
was  to  cross  over  the  centre  of  the  island,  from  Waimea  to  Halelea, 
observing  the  botany  of  the  high  ground ;  another,  comprising  Messrs. 
Peale  ana  Rich,  was  to  proceed  along  the  coast  on  its  eastern  side ;  and 
the  third  party,  Messrs.  Dana  and  Agate,  intended  to  pursue  an  inter- 
mediate course,  to  view  the  scenery,  geological  formation,  &c.  The 
schooner  was  iu  the  mean  time  to  make  some  examinations  of  the  road- 
steads and  small  harbors  of  the  island. 

There  were  two  old  craters  near  the  beach,  which  were  visited.  Only 
a  few  trees  were  observed.  On  the  low  wet  grounds  are  taro-patches 
and  fish-ponds. 

At  Waimea,  the  fort  built  by  the  Russians  under  their  absurd  trade- 
master,  Dr.  Schoof,  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  called  the  Russian  Stone 
Fort,  and  is  now  garrisoned  by  a  guard  of  natives. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Waimea  is  the  spot  where  the  first  English  boat 
landed  from  Cook's  expedition.  The  village  of  Waimea  takes  its 
name  from  the  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  enters  the  sea  there. 

The  island  of  Niihau  is  situated  sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Kaniu, 
and  is  eighteen  miles  long  by  eight  broad.  Its  eastern  side  is  rocky 
and  unfit  for  cultivation ;  the  inhabitants  reside  on  its  western  side,  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  are  for  the  most  part  miserably  poor.  They  culti^te^ 
principally,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes.  This  bland  is  celebrated  for  the 
beautiful  mats  manufactured  by  its  women.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants is  one  thousand. 
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Shortly  after  our  arrival,  orders  were  given  to  be  ready  for  sea  by 
the  11th  of  November,  at  which  time  it  was  my  desire  that  we  should 
again  be  on  active  duty.  Finding,  after  the  return  of  the  Flying-Fish 
from  Kauai,  that  we  should  be  detained  beyond  this  time,  the  tender 
was  sent  to  Hawaii. 

On  the  14th,  (Saturday,)  she  arrived  at  Napolo,  where  our  gentle- 
men were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  resident  missionary  for 
the  district  of  Kealakeakua.  They  found  it  would  be  impossible  to 
proceed  on  their  tour  that  day,  and  that  their  departure  would  have  to 
be  deferred  until  Monday,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  the 
food  necessary  for  the  journey  in  a  day,  and  the  next  being  Sunday  no 
natives  could  be  persuaded  to  travel  until  Monday.  At  night  the 
heavens  were  lighted  up  by  the  fires  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  Pek, 
although  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles. ^ 

Almost  the  whole  coast  of  this  district,  extending  forty  miles,  is  one 
line  of  lava.  This  frequently  lies  in  large  masses  for  miles  in  extent, 
and  is  in  other  places  partially  broken,  exhibiting  perpendicular  cliffs, 
against  which  the  sea  dashes  with  fury.  This  formation  extends  half  a 
mile  into  the  interior,  and  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  increases,  the 
soil  becomes  richer  and  more  productive.  The  face  of  the  country, 
even  within  this  rocky  barrier,  is  rough,  and  covered  with  blocks  and 
beds  of  lava,  more  or  less  decomposed.  The  land  in  places  reaches  the 
altitude  of  two  thousand  feet,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  the 
coast  begins  to  be  well  covered  with  woods  of  various  kinds  of  trees, 
which  are  rendered  almost  impassable  by  an  undergrowth  of  vines  and 
ferns.  In  these  woods  there  are  many  cleared  spots,  which  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  formerly  cultivated,  or  having  been  burnt 
by  the  descending  streams  of  lavTi. 

On  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  of  Kealakeakua,  is  the  place  where 
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Captain  Cook  was  killed.  The  natives  pointed  out  the  spot  where  he 
fell,  which  was  on  a  rock,  the  most  convenient  for  landing  of  any  in  the 
vicinity,  as  it  is  somewhat  protected  from  the  swell  by  a  point  of  lava 
rocks.  Within  a  few  yards  there  is  a  stump  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  at  the 
foot  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  breathed  his  last.  The  top  of  this  tree 
had  been  cut  off  and  carried  to  England  by  H.  B.  M.  ship  Imotgene.  It 
is  now  treasured  up  in  the  museum  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  I 
cannot  but  feel  was  an  appropriate  disposition  of  it,  calculated  to  recall 
his  memory  to  the  minds  of  the  thousands  who  view  it,  and  inspire  in 
them  the  ^ling  of  proper  pride,  in  finding  that  the  country  appreciates 
BO  remote  an  emblem  of  their  distinguished  countryman. 


GAPTAXN  GOOK*8  KOXUMENT. 

On  the  stump  of  the  tree  is  inscribed : 


t 


NEAR  THIS  SPOT 
FELL 

CAPTAIN-  JAMES  COOK,  R.  N, 

THE 

RENOWNED   OIRCUMNAVIOATOR, 

WHO 

DISOOySRED  THESE  ISLANDS, 

A.  D.    1778. 

HIB  majesty's    ship 

IMOGRNE, 

OCTOBER  17th,  1887. 


THIS  SHEET  OF  COPPER  AND  CAP  PUT  ON  BT  8PARROWHAWK, 

SEPTEMBER  IStH,    1889, 

IN  ORDER  TO  PRESERVE  THIS  MONUMENT  TO  TIZF 

MEMORT    OF  OOOK. 

I  could  have  wished  that  the  first  inscription,  relating  solely  to  Cook, 
was  the  only  one ;  the  other,  it  seems  to  me,  was  not  worthy  of  being 
associated  with  anything  connected  with  so  great  a  name ;  and  good 

31 
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taste  and  proper  feeling  I  think  would  have  shrunk  from  inscribing  it, 
as  well  as  the  following  on  another  part,  "  Give  this  a  coat  qfiar.^ 

Rain  seldom  falls  on  tlie  west  coast,  except  in  showers,  and  a  rainj 
day  once  in  the  year  is  looked  upon  as  something  remarkable.  This, 
together  with  the  absence  of  all  dew,  prevents  uie  existence  of  much 
cultivation ;  but,  a  mile  back  from  tlie  shore,  the  surface  is  covered 
with  herbage,  which  maintains  cattle,  &c. ;  and  two  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior there  is  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  up  a  constant  verdure. 

On  Monday,  our  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into  two  parties,  and 
started  on  horseback  for  their  journey.  One  party  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Pcale,  Rich,  and  Hall,  with  eight  Kanakas  and  two  guides ;  Mr.  Dana 
and  Midshipman  Hudson,  with  Kanakas  and  guides,  formed  the  other, 
which  took  the  route  along  the  sea-shore  towards  the  south,  well  provi- 
ded with  provisions,  and  a  supply  of  various  articles  for  their  journey, 
all  transported  after  the  native  fashion. 

After  a  day's  travel  they  reached  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Kaili.  These  ruuis  lie  about  equally  distant  from  three  mountains, 
Mauna  Kea,  Mauna  Loa,  and  Hualalai.  This  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Umi,  who,  with  his  wife  Papa,  is  supposed  to  have  inhab- 
ited it,  when  he  was  king  of  the  island.  The  three  northern  pyramids 
forming  the  front  were  originally  erected  by  Umi,  to  represent  the  dis- 
tricts of  the  island  he  then  governed ;  and  as  he  conquered  other  dis- 
tricts, he  obliged  each  of  them  to  build  a  pyramid  on  the  side  of  the 
temple.  The  main  building  is  ninety-two  feet  long,  by  seventy-one 
feet  ten  inches  wide ;  the  walls  are  six  feet  nine  inches  high,  seven  feet 
thick  at  the  top,  and  nearly  perpendicular..  The  builduig  is  said  to 
have  been  covered  with  idols,  and  oflferings  were  reiiuired  to  be  brought 
from  a  great  distance,  consisting  generally  of  provisions.  There  arc 
now  no  traces  left  of  these  idols.  The  situation  of  the  temple  is  at  an 
elevation  of  five  tliousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

Both  parties  visited  the  centre  of  Kilauea,  and  satisfied  their  curi- 
osity ;  but  as  this  portion  of  the  island  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter,  I 
shall  omit  to  give  their  account  of  it.  They  arrived  at  Kilo  on  the 
23d,  when  they  embarked  on  board  the  Flying-Fish,  which  sailed  for 
Oahu,  and  reached  Honolulu  on  the  28th  of  November. 

The  movements  of  the  sf|uadron  were,  at  this  time,  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of  parts  of  the  ocean  possessing  givat  interest 
in  their  connection  with  that  important  branch  of  national  industry,  the 
whale-fishery ;  and  the  course  I  proposed  to  adopt  will  be  understood 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  objects  I  now  had  in  view. 

The  Porpoise  had  sailed  towards  tlie  Paumotu  Group,  or  Dangerous 
Archipelago,  lyinc  to  the  eastward  of  '^I'ahiti,  to  examine  some  islands 
that  were  reported  as  doubtful,  and  others  whose  positions  were  not  well 
ascertained.  She  was  also  to  leave  a  party  on  one  of  them,  to  bc»re 
through  tlic  coral  rock,  the  Expcnlition  hanng  been  provided  with  an 
apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Thence  she  was  to  proceed  to  Tahiti,  and 
from  Tahiti  towards  Penrhyn  and  Flmt's  Island  ;  and  return  to  Oahu 
by  the  end  of  March,  1841. 

The  Peacock,  with  the  Flying-Fish  as  tender,  I  designed  should  visit 
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and  examine  the  location  of  several  of  the  doubtful  islands,  passing 
along  the  magnetic  equator  westward  from  the  meridian  of  160°  W. ; 
thence  to  a  small  group  of  islands  in  longitude  174°  W.,  which  I  had 
partly  examined  in  the  Vincennes^  and  had  found  some  new  islands 
among  them ;  these  I  had  called  the  Phoenix  Group.  Thence  the  Pea- 
cock was  to  proceed  to  search  for  the  Gente  Hermosas  of  Quires,  or 
the  islands  reported  to  me  at  Upolu,  when  I  was  there  in  1839,  as  ex- 
isting to  the  northeast ;  thence  to  Upolu,  to  re-survey  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  not  having  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  with  the  former 
survey  of  it.  From  Upolu  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  had  directions 
to  sail  to  Ascension  Island,  and  from  thence  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of 
America,  to  rendezvous  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron  at  the  Columbia 
River,  in  the  latter  end  of  April.  The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  sailed 
on  the  2d  of  December. 

The  Vincennes  left  the  harbor  of  Honolulu  for  Hawaii  on  the  3d  De- 
cember. On  the  8th  we  made  Maima  Kea,  then  about  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, subtending  an  angle  of  two  degrees ;  it  was  capped  with  snow; 
As  we  approached  the  island,  we  had,  also,  a  view  of  Mauna  Loa,  with 
the  cloud  resting  over  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  the  scene  of  our  future 
adventures. 

In  sailing  towards  Hilo  Bay,  Hawaii  has  but  few  of  the  characters 
that  indicate  a  volcanic  origin.  In  tliis  respect  it  resembles  Savaii,  in 
the  Samoan  Group ;  and  the  resemblance  has  been  tlie  cause  of  what 
is  in  fact  the  same  name  having  been  given  to  both.  The  two  words 
differ  no  more  in  spelling  and  sound,  than  has  arisen  from  the  long  sep- 
aration of  two  families  of>  the  same  race  and  language.  Many  of  the 
points  and  headlands  present  a  like  similarity  hi  name,  and  strengthen 
the  conviction  of  the  common  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  groups. 

To  one  unacquainted  witii  the  gi*eat  height  of  the  mountains  of  Hawaii, 
this  island  might  appear  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  for  its  sur- 
face rises  gradually  from  the  sea,  uniform  and  unbroken ;  no  abrupt 
spurs  or  angular  peaks  are  to  be  seen. 

The  scene  which  the  island  presents  as  viewed  from  the  anchorage  in 
Hilo  Bay  is  both  novel  and  splendid :  the  shores  are  studded  with  ex- 
tensive groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees,  interspersed  with 
f)lantations  of  sugar-cane ;  through  these,  numerous  streams  are  seen 
lurrying  to  the  ocean  ;  to  these  succeeds  a  belt  some  miles  in  width, 
free  from  woods,  but  clothed  in  verdure ;  beyond  is  a  wider  belt  of 
forest,  whose  trees,  as  they  rise  higher  and  higher  from  the  sea,  change 
their  characters  from  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  to  that  of  polar 
regions ;  and  above  all  tower  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

No  snow  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye  on  Mauna  Loa,  but  with  a 
telescope  it  was  seen  scattered  here  and  there  on  its  rounded  summit. 
The  appearance  of  this  mountain  is  so  deceptive,  that  one  would  not 
suppose  it  to  have  half  its  real  altitude ;  and  it  might  easily  be  passed 
unnoticed,  so  unpretending  is  its  aspect.  From  Hilo,  Mauna  Loa  looks 
as  if  one  might  walk  over  its  smooth  surface  without  difficulty.  The 
po.<ition  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea  wa«  denoted  by  the  silvery  cloud  which 
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han^  over  it  by  day ;  which,  as  evening  closed  in,  was  by  the  glare  of 
the  fires  burning  beneath,  made  visible  throughout  the  night. 

My  time  was  now  actively  employed  in  establishing  the  observatory 
at  Waiakea  Point,  for  rating  the  chronometers,  and  in  arranging  the  in- 
struments to  carry  on  ^ultaneous  observations  with  our  mountain 
party. 

Waiakea  Point  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  Hilo. 
The  distance  between  them  is  a  Jittle  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  path 
leads  alon^  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  the  surf  continuaUy  breaks,  and 
at  times  with  great  violence. 

Hilo  is  a  straggling  village,  and  is  rendered  almost  invisible  by  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  t£e  sugar-cane,  which  the  natives  plant  aroimd  their 
houses.  A  good  road  has  been  made  through  it  for  the  extent  of  a 
mile,  at  one  end  of  which  the  mission  establishment  is  situated.  This 
consists  of  several  houses,  most  of  which  are  of  modem  style,  covered 
with  adnc  and  shingles.  One  of  them,  however,  the  residence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Coan,  was  very  differently  built,  and  derived  importance,  in 
our  eyes,  from  its  recalling  the  associations  of  home.  It  was  an  old- 
fashioned,  prim,  red  Yankee  house,  with  white  sills  and  casements,  and 
double  rows  of  small  windows.  No  one  could  mistake  the  birthplace 
of  the  architect,  and  although  thirty  degrees  nearer  the  equator  than 
the  climate  whence  its  model  was  drawn,  I  could  not  but  think  it  as  well 
adapted  to  its  new  as  to  its  original  station. 

On  the  14th  of  December  we  set  out  for  the  ascent  of  Mauna  Loa. 

Six  miles  from  Hilo  we  entered  the  first  wood,  and  at  6  p.  m.  we 
passed,  at  eight  miles  distance,  the  chasm  that  divides  the  Hilo  from  the 
Funa  district.  As  the  darkness  set  in,  wc  began  to  experience  the  dif- 
ficulties we  had  anticipated :  the  bustle  and  noise  became  every  moment 
more  audible  along  the  whole  line  as  the  night  advanced  :  what  added 
not  a  little  to  our  discomfort,  was  the  bad  road  we  now  had  to  encoun- 
ter, rendered  worse  as  each  native  passed  on  in  the  tracks  of  those  pre- 
ceding him,  until  at  last  it  became  in  places  quite  miry. 

We  continued  on,  however,  until  we  found  most  of  the  natives  bad 
come  to  a  stand,  and  were  lying  about  among  the  grass  by  the  roadside 
near  a  few  grass-houses.  Here  we  proposed  to  stay  until  the  moon 
arose,  and  in  the  interim  to  get  what  little  rest  we  could. 

After  it  became  sufficiently  light  we  again  set  out  with  a  part  of  oar 
host.  The  cloud  of  the  volcano  of  Kilauea  lay  before  us  like  a  pillir 
of  fire,  to  guide  us  on  our  way. 

It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  form  a  full  idea  of  our  company ;  that 
of  my  Lord  Byron  is  described  as  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession ;  ours 
was  very  different  from  this,  and  was  more  allied  to  a  May-day  morn- 
ing in  New  York,  or  a  vast  caravan,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  two  hun- 
dred bearers  of  burdens,  forty  hogs,  a  bullock  and  bullock-hunter,  fifty 
bearers  of  poe,  (native  food,)  twenty-five  with  calabashes,  of  difierent 
sizes  and  shapes,  from  two  feet  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  Some  of  the 
bearers  had  large  and  small  panels  of  the  portable  house  on  their  backs ; 
others,  frying-pans  or  kettles  ;  and  others,  tents  or  knapsacks.  Then 
there  were  lame  horses,  which,  instead  of  carrying  their  riders,  were  led 
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by  tliem ;  besides  a  large  number  of  hangers-on,  in  the  shape  of  moth- 
ers, wiTCB,  and  children,  equalhng  in  number  the  bearers,  all  grumbling 
and  complaining  of  their  loads ;  ao  that  wherever  and  nlnsnover  wo 
stopped,  confusion  and  noise  ensued.  I  felt  happy  in  not  understand- 
ing the  luiguage^  and  of  course  was  deaf  to  tbeir  complaints.  It  was 
very  evident  that  the  loads  were  uneqaally  divided  ;  and  I  must  do  the 
natives  the  justice  to  say,  they  had  reason  to  complain,  not  of  us, 
bat  of  each  other.  It  was  impossible  for  the  thing  to  be  remedied  at 
once,  although  it  was  not  a  little  provoking  b>  see  several  natives  stag- 
gering under  their  loads,  while  one  or  two  would  be  skipping  along  with 
afew  pounds'  weight  only. 


Leaving  Olaa,  at  a  hei^t  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  we  had  no  distinct  path  to  follow  ;  for  the 
whole  surface  became  a  moss  of  lava,  which  retained  all  its  metallic  lus- 
tre, and  appeared  as  if  it  had  but  just  run  over  the  ground— so  small 
was  the  action  of  decomposition.  There  were  only  a  few  stunted  bushes 
on  our  track  ;  but  somo  dense  patches  of  wood  were  observed  on  the 
right.  The  day  was  warm,  with  a  bright  sun ;  and  when  we  passed 
pools  of  water  standing  in  the  lava  rock,  as  we  frequently  did,  the  na- 
tives would  rush  into  them  like  overheated  dogs,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  temporary  coolness  brought  about  by  the  evaporation. 

At  3  p.  M,  we  reached  Kapuauhi,  which  consists  of  a  few  houses,  and 
is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Olaa.  The  whole  extent  aroimd  us  was  black 
lava ;  indeed  there  was  no  place  where  we  could  pitch  a  tent  of  six  feet 
by  eight,  and  as  it  looked  like  rain  we  concluded  to  occupy  one  of  the 
houses  tliat  was  offered  to  us  ;  but  it  taught  ue  a  lesson  we  remembered 
for  some  time,  for  all  our  blankets  and  clothes  became  infested  with 
fleas,  and  those  of  the  most  voracious  kind. 

The  height  wc  had  now  attained  was  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
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eighty- four  feet;  the  thermometer  72°  5  the  lowest  temperature  in  the 
night  68°. 

At  8  A.  M.  we  left  Kapuanhi,  or  what  our  c(Hnpany  called  *^Flca 
Hall,"  after  having  passed  a  most  comfortless  night.  Nothing  could 
be  more  annoying  than  the  swarms  of  fleas  that  attacked  us,  and  I  be- 
lieve all  the  native  houses  are  thus  unpleasantly  infested.  In  about 
three  hours  we  reached  the  Okea  tree,  known  as  the  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Pele,  or  the  goddess  of  the  volcano.  In  bygone  days  no  na- 
tive dared  venture  beyond  it  without  an  offering  to  Pele,  under  penalty 
of  her  vengeance. 

Soon  after  we  left  Kapuauhi,  we  met  with  soil  formed  upon  the  lavi 
by  volcanic  ashes  ;  the  bushes  became  thicker  and  more  thrifty,  rising 
into  small  trees ;  quantities  of  strawberry- vines  were  perceived,  but  the 
natives  searched  in  vain  for  some  straggling  fruit.  They  are  said  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  of  very  fine  flavor,  at  the  proper  seadon. 
Okea  was  the  principal  wood,  and  there  was  some  koa,  (Acacia.)  A 
curious  plant  was  pointed  out,  the  sap  of  which  blisters  die  skin,  and 
with  which  the  inhabitants  produce  a  sort  of  tattooing  in  large  and  small 
round  lumps.     This  plant  is  called  mau-a-laili. 

Just  as  we  reached  the  great  plain  of  the  volcano,  we  approached  the 
southern  limit  of  the  wood,  and,  on  turning  its  comer,  Manna  Loa  burst 
upon  us  in  all  its  grandeur.  The  day  was  extremely  fine,  the  atmo- 
sphere pure  and  clear,  except  a  few  fiying  clouds,  and  tnis  immense  dome 
rose  before  us  from  a  plain  some  twenty  miles  in  breadth.  I  had  not, 
until  then,  formed  any  adequate  idea  of  its  ms^^tude  and  height.  The 
whole  dome  appearea  of  a  bronze  color,  and  its  uninterrupted  smooth 
outline  was  relieved  against  the  deep  blue  of  a  tropical  sky.  Masses 
of  clouds  were  floating  around  it,  throwing  their  shadows  distinctly  on 
its  sides,  to  which  they  gave  occasional  relief  and  variety.  There  was 
a  bluish  haze  resting  on  tne  plain,  that  apparently  gave  it  great  distaoce, 
though  this  was  partially  counteracted  by  the  distinctiveness  of  the 
dome.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  task  I  had 
undertaken. 

So  striking  was  the  mountain,  that  I  was  surprised  and  disappointed 
wBen  called  upon  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Judd,  to  look  at  the  volcano  rf 
Kilauea  ;  for  I  saw  nothing  before  us  but  a  huge  pit,  black,  ill-looking, 
and  totally  different  from  what  I  had  anticipated.  There  were  no  jets 
of  fire,  no  eruptions  of  heated  stones,  no  cones,  nothing  but  a  depression, 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  appeared 
small  and  insignificant. 

We  huiTied  to  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  in  order  to  get  a  view  of  its 
interior,  and  as  we  approached,  vapor  issuing  from  numerous  cracks 
showed  that  we  were  passing  over  ground  beneath  which  fire  was 
raging.  The  rushing  of  the  wind  past  us  was  as  if  it  were  drawn  in- 
wards to  support  the  combustion  of  some  mighty  conflagration. 

When  the  edge  is  reached,  the  extent  of  the  cavity  becomes  apparent, 
and  its  depth  became  sensible  by  comparison  with  the  figures  of  some 
of  our  party  who  had  already  descended.  The  vastness  thus  made  sen- 
sible trausfixeiS  the  mind  with  astonishment,  and  every  instant  the  im- 
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presftlon  of  grandeur  and  magnitude  increases.  To  give  an  idea  of  its 
capacity,  the  city  of  New  York  might  be  placed  within  it.  and  when  at 
its  bottom  would  be  hardly  noticed,  for  it  is  three  and  a  half  miles  long, 
two  and  a  half  wide,  and  a  thous^and  feet  deep.  The  bottom  looks,  m 
the  daytime,  like  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  descent  to  the  ledge 
appears  to  the  sight  a  short  and  easy  task,  but  it  takes  an  hour  to  ac- 
complish. 

We  pitched  our  tents  in  full  view  of  the  volcano,  and  sat  on  its  north- 
em  bank  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  We  succeeded  in  reaching  the  second 
ledge,  though  the  way  to  it  is  steep,  rugged,  and  uncertain.  At  the 
edge  of  the  pool,  or  lake  of  fire,  the  light  was  so  strong  that  it  enabled 
me  to  read  the  smallest  print. 

I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  noise,  except  a  low  murmuring, 
like  that  which  is  heard  from  the  boiling  of  a  thick  liquid.  The  lake 
was  apparently  rising,  and  wanted  but  a  few  feet  of  overflowing  its 
banks.  When  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  position  we  were  in,  its  mse- 
curity,  and  the  vast  and  deep  fires  beneath,  with  the  high  basaltic  walls 
encompassing  us  on  all  sides,  I  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  such 
a  reservoir  can  thus  be  pent  up,  and  be  viewed  in  such  close  proximity, 
without  accident  or  danger.  The  whole  party  was  perfectly  silent,  and 
the  countenance  of  each  individual  expressed  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
wonder  which  I  felt  in  so  great  a  degree  myself,  and  which  the  scene 
was  so  'Vfell  calculated  to  excite. 

No  one  can  see  all  tliis  and  yet  doubt  the  theory  of  the  igneous  fluid- 
ity of  the  centre  of  the  earth.  All  combustible  causes  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  are  totally  inadequate  to  produce  such  an  effect.  TKe 
whole  seemed  boiling  up  uke  a  fountain,  differing  only  in  density  and  color. 

We  returned  to  our  tents  towards  midnight,  much  fatigued,  but  found 
sleep  impossible  after  the  excitement  of  such  a  scene. 

The  day  we  remained  at  the  volcano  was  employed  by  the  natives  in 
preparing  their  food,  by  boiling  it  in  the  crevices  on  the  plains  from 
which  the  stream  issues :  into  these  they  put  the  tare,  &c.,  and  closed 
the  hole  up  with  fern-leaves,  and  in  a  short  time  the  food  was  well 
cooked.  All  the  water  for  drinking  is  obtained  here  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  stream,  which  ^thers  in  small  pools,  and  affords  a  supply, 
of  sweet  and  soft  water.  From  the  numbers  in  the  camp  who  used  it, 
this  supply  became  rather  scanty,  but  it  did  not  entirely  give  out. 

The  criter,  at  night,  was  extremely  beautiful,  and  we  sat  for  a 
long  time  watching  its  changing  and  glowing  pool.  The  shadows 
thrown  by  the  walls  of  the  crater  seemed  to  reach  the  heavens,  and  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  being  clothed  in  a  dark  cloud ;  but  on  looking  at 
it  more  attentively,  and  Cutting  off  the  glare  of  the  crater,  the  stars 
were  perceived  shining  brightly. 

About  four  o'clock  a  loud  report  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the 
boiling  lake,  which  proved  to  have  been  caused  by  a  large  projecting 
point  of  the  black  ledge  near  the  lake  which  we  had  visited  the  even- 
ing before,  having  fallen  in  and  disappeared. 

The  lowest  temperature,  during  the  night,  was  48°.  There  was  a 
light  wind  and  no  dew. 
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At  dawn,  on  the  momine  of  tlie  18th,  the  divisions  set  off,  and  our 
host  was  less  mob-like ;  and  as  all  things  had  now  been  more  sjst^ni- 
atiqally  arranged,  the  natives  seemed  to  be  all  in  good  spirits,  and 
moved  with  alacrity. 

Our  camp  hitherto  (as  all  camps  are)  had  been  beset  with  haijgers-on, 
who  were  not  oi^ly  much  in  the  way  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged,  but 
were  great  consumers  of  the  food  the  natives  had  supplied  themselves 
with  for  tlie  journey.  As  we  already  entertained  apprehensions  of  a 
starcity,  prompt  measures  were  taken  by  Dr.  Judd  to  get  rid  of  our 
troublesome  guests,  which  we  succeeded  in  doing,  though  not  without 
some  difficulty,  and  a  low  monotonous  growling,  that  indicated  muck 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  the  fair  sex.     • 

Our  route  was  taken  at  first  and  for  a  few  miles  in  a  due  west  line, 
for  the  top  of  Mauna  Loa,  over  the  extensive  plain  surrounding  the  vol- 
cano ;  it  tlien  deviated  to  the  southward,  over  an  ancient  lava-bed,  very 
much  broken,  that  appeared  never  to  have  been  traversed  before.  We 
now  became  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with  clinkers.  To  describe 
these,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  say,  they  are  like  the  scoria  from  a  foun- 
dry, only  instead  of  being  the  size  of  the  fist,  they  are  from  one  to  ten 
•  feet  square,  and  armed  on  all  sides  with  sharp  points ;  they  are  for  the 
most  part  loose,  and  what  makes  them  still  more  dangerous  is,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  vitreous  lava  is  among  them. 

Our  guide,  Puhano  of  Puna,  now  took  the  lead,  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  route.  I  therefore,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Brinsmade,  compass  in  hand,  headed  the  column,  and  we  turned  again 
towards  the  hillside,  and  began  a  rapid  ascent  through  a  belt  of  long 
grass,  where  the  rock  was  covered  with  white  clay,  and  seldom  to  be 
seen.  This  part  appeared  to  have  suffered  much  from  drought ;  for  in 
passing  along  we  came  to  several  narrow  and  dry  water-courses,  but 
met  with  no  water. 

At  two  o'clock  we  had  nearly  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  woods, 
and  as  the  clouds  began  to  pass  over,  and  obscure  the  path,  we  deter- 
mined to  halt  and  encamp.  We  made  several  fires  along  the  route,  in 
order  to  guide  those  behind,  and  as  a  mark  for  the  stragglers ;  bushes 
were  also  broken  off,  and  their  tops  laid  in  the  direction  we  were  going, 
by  the  natives ;  and  I  likewise  had  the  trees  blazed,  as  a  further  indi- 
cation, well  known  to  our  men.  Chronometer  sights  were  taken  here, 
and  the  altitude  by  barometer  was  five  thousand  and  eighty-six  feet. 

During  the  day,  my  friend  the  consul  had  hired  an  especial  bearer 
for  his  calabash  of  water,  determining  that  he  would  have  a  sufficient 
supply.  By  our  watching  and  cautioning  the  old  man  who  had  it  in 
charge,  he  became  somewhat  alarmed  and  unsteady,  as  I  thought  also 
from  fatigue.  When  he  had  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
camp,  he  stumbled  on  a  smooth  place,  fell,  and  broke  the  calabash  into 
numerous  pieces.  Those  who  were  coming  up,  seeing  the  accident, 
rushed  to  partake  of  its  contents,  but  the  fluid  quickly  disappeared  in 
the  loose  and  absorbent  lava.  This  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  my  friend's 
feelings,  and  produced  much  laughter  among  us,  in  which  the  consul 
himself  at  length  joined. 
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At  snnrise  on  the  19th,  we  had  the  temperature  at  48°.- 

As  the  ascent  was  now  becoming  laborious,  we  selected  and  left 
the  things  we  had  no  immediate  use  for,  to  follow  us  by  easy  stages. 
We  then  took  a  diagonal  direction  through  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  woods.  By  one  o'clock  we  had  lost  all  signs  of  trees,  and  were 
surrounded  by  low  ecraggy  bushes :  the  change  of  vegetation  became 
evident,  not  only  in  species,  but  in  size ;  we  also  passed  throiij^ 
extensive  patches  that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Sandal-wood  was 
seen,  not  as  a  tree,  but  a  low  shrub. 

During  the  day  we  had  passed  extensive  caves,  in  all  of  which  I  had 
search  madel'or  water.  These  often  lead  a  long  distance  under  ground, 
and  some  of  the  men  passed  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  another. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  we  again  became  enveloped  in  clouds, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  redouble  our  precautions  against  those 
coming  behind  losing  the  track.  Fires  were  again  resorted  to,  which 
at  short  distances  could  be  seen  in  the  intervals  of  mist. 

Notwithstanding  the  size  of  our  party,  there  was  no  perceptible  track 
left,  or  anything  by  which  to  be  guided,  but  the  smoke  of  the  fires,  or 
occasionally  a  broken  shrub  as  a  finger-post.  All  the  ground  was  hard, 
metallic -looking  lava,  and  around  nothmg  but  a  dreary  waste.  The 
voice  top  became  fainter,  as  the  atmosphere  grew  more  rarefied.  Our 
encampment  was  called  the  Sunday  Station.  The  altitude  given  by  the 
barometer  was  six  thousand  and  seventy-one  feet,  at  which  we  found 
ourselves  above  the  region  of  clouds. 

At  night,  I  noticed  the  quantity  of  electrical  fluid  elicited,  which  con- 
tinued to  affect  the  objects  about  me,  particularly  a  large  guanaco-robe 
I  had  to  sleep  in. 

The  natives  were  now  hawking  water  about  the  camp  at  half  a  dollar 
the  quart.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  sold  any  at  that  extravagant 
price ;  but  I  saw  some  of  them  in  possession  of  handkerchiefs  and  old 
shirts,  which  I  imderstood  had  been  given  for  it. 

Ragsdale,  one  of  our  guides,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Papapala 
from  the  crater,  to  purchase  provisions,  now  joined  us,  with  two  more 
guides.  He  brought  information  t^at  he  had  obtained  forty  goats,  and 
that  we  should  receive  full  supplies.  This  was  encouraging  news,  for  I 
felt  somewhat  doubtful  from  the  first  in  relying  on  the  natives,  and  their 
behavior  at  Kilauea  was  not  calculated  to  raise  my  opinion  of  them.  I 
found  also,  as  we  ascended  the  mountain,  that  even  light  loads  had  be- 
comfc  heavy,  and  those  of  any  weight  insupportable  ;  tnat  our  time  was 
rapidly  passing,  and  we  had  a  long  way  yet  before  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit ;  and  that  the  native  food  was  nearly  exhausted,  while  the  supply 
for  our  own  men  was  rapidly  consuming. 

The  two  guides  that  Ragsdale  brought  with  him,  were  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  mountain.  One  of  them  was  a  celebrated  bird-catcher, 
called  Keaweehu,  who  had  been  the  guide  of  Lowenstern,  and  knew 
where  water  was  to  be  obtained ;  but  it  was  ten  miles  distant.  He 
said,  that  if  he  was  furnished  with  calabashes  and  natives  to  eany 
them,  he  would  be  able  to  bring  us  a  supply  by  the  afternoon,  if  he  left 
before  the  day  dawned ;  and  that  it  would  be  two  days  before  we  could 
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get  any  snow,  even  if  it  were  found  on  the  mountain.  .  It  had  never 
croseed  my  mind,  that  there  waa  any  probahiUtj  of  this  latter  resource 
failing  ua  ;  I  had  in  truth  relied  upon  it  with  confidence,  and  concluded 
tiiat  in  the  event  of  only  one  Bnow-stonn  we  should  be  enabled  to  find 
Bome  place  for  a  deposit,  to  Bave  enough  water  for  all  our  wants. 

We  now  numbered  nearly  three  hundred  persona  in  camp,  with  but  a 
few  small  calabashea  containing  five  or  six  gallons  (^  water. 


Old  Keaweehu  told  us  that  we  had  taken  the  wrong  road  to  die 
mountain,  and  that  Puhano  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  right 
rood — a,  fact  we  had  long  before  discovered ;  that  if  we  had  come  dj 
way  of  Papapala,  he  would  have  been  able  to  conduct  us  by  a  nmte 
we  should  have  found  water  every  few  miles. 

The  20th,  being  Sunday,  waa  a  day  of  rest :  the  natives  reqaeited 
that  it  might  be  so,  and  I  readily  yielded  to  their  wishes.  I  was  anx- 
ious, however,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  mountain,  and  whether  there 
waa  any  snow  to-  be  had  on  ita  top,  for  I  now  felt  satisfied  that  the  want 
of  water  would  prove  the  greatest  difficulty  I  should  have  to  encounter, 
in  remaining  there  aa  long  as  I  intended. 

Lieutenant  Budd  received  orders  to  set  out  with  a  few  attendants  at 
daylight;  hut  after  making  his  preparations,  and  having  all  things 
ready,  the  natives  refused  to  accompany  him  on  account  of  its  being 
Sunday,  as  they  said.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  believe  that  fear  had 
aomething  to  do  with  it,  for  they  never  knew  of  any  one  having  gone  up 
this  mountain  before,  and  thought  me  mad  for  taking  so  much  trouble 
to  ascend  it.  They  said  that  I  must  be  in  pursuit  ot  gold  and  silver, 
or  something  to  sell  for  money,  as  I  never  would  take  so  much  trouble, 
and  spend  so  much  money,  unless  it  were  to  acquire  great  riches. 

In  the  evening  we  were  much  gratified  at  receiving  fifteen  gallons  of 
water,  which  the  natives  had  brought  ten  miles  in  open-mouthed  vessels. 
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over  the  rough  mountam  roads ;  this  they  do  by  placing  some  fem- 
Icaves  on  the  top  of  the  water,  when  it  carries  as  well  as  a  solid,  and 
will  bear  much  agitation  without  spilling.  Though  a  very  small  supply 
lor  our  necessities,  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  it  was  now 
within  reach  of  us.  Partially  relieved  from  this  pressing  diflScultyj  our 
attention  was  turned  to  the  fuel,  and  I  at  once  saw  the  necessity  of 
providing  some  means  for  procuring  a  supply,  as  we  were  now  at  oo^ 
of  the  last  points  where  it  was  to  be  obtained.  We  were  certaixdr  twOy 
if  not  three  days'  journey  from  the  summit,  and  an  ascent  iT  dg^t 
thousand  feet  was  still  to  be  accomplished. 

On  Monday,  21st,  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour.  The  ascent  n&w 
became  much  steeper  than  any  we  had  hitherto  experienced,  for  the 
whole  faqc\  of  the  mountain  consisted  of  one  mass  of  lava,  that  had  ap- 
parently flowed  over  in  all  directions  from  the  summit.  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  his  rays  seemed  to  fall  with  increased  power  on  the  black 
lava.  No  wind  was  stirring,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
rarefied  air  we  were  breathing,  made  the  labor  of  climbing  very 
fatiguing ;  many  suffered  from  nausea  and  headache,  and  the  desire  for 
water  rSoubled  in  both  whites  and  natives.  For  water  they  could  no 
longer  find  a  substitute  in  berries,  as  thej  had  previously  done,  for  that 
fruit  had  disappeared,  and  the  only  vegetation  left  was  a  few  tufts  of  grass. 

About  noon,  Dr.  Judd  volunteered  to  proceed  with  the  guide  to  ascerr 
tain  if  there  was  any  snow,  and  at  what  distance.  It  was  agreed  that 
we  should  continue  to  move  on  in  the  same  direction,  and  encamp  when 
we  found  we  could  get  no  higher.  Most  of  the  party  were  now  lyinff 
about  on  the  rocks,  ¥rith  the  noonday  sun  pouring  on  them ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  and  a  sensation  and  listlessness  similar  to  that  produced 
by  sea -sickness  seemed  to  prevail.  I  felt  the  former  strongly  myself, 
and  enjoyed  as  sound  an  hour's  sleep  on  the  hard  lava  as  I  have  ever 
had.  The  burdens  had  become  intolerably  heavy,  and  all  complained 
of  their  inability  to  carry  them.  The  use  of  the  sextant  had  become 
still  more  fatiguing  than  the  day  before,  causing  me  much  pain  to  hold 
iL    From  what  I  myself  experienced,  I  was  satisfied  that  every  one's 


strength  had  decreased  nearly  one-half. 
We  m 


^  managed,  after  an  hour's  rest,  to  go  on  two  miles  further,  and 
then  encamped.  No  place  offered  where  we  eould  drive  a  peg  for  the 
tents,  and  loose  blocks  of  lava  were  resorted  to,  to  confine  the  cords. 
The  principal  inducement  for  stopping  at  this  spot  was  the  discovery  of 
a  large  tunnel,  or  cave,  in  which  the  men  could  be  accommodated,  and 
which  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  Sunday  Station  for  a  day's 
journey.  This  station  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Recruiting  Station, 
because  all  the  sick  and  wounded  from  the  higher  stations  were  sent 
here  as  to  an  hospital. 

Long  after  we  had  finished  our  arrangements  for  the  night,  and  even 
after  it  had  become  dark,  we  looked  in  vain  for  Dr.  Judd  and  his  com- 
panion. We  therefore  lighted  our  fires  as  a  signal  to  him,  and  were 
soon  rejoiced  to  see  him  safely  back.  He  brought  with  him  a  small 
snow-ball,  and  the  aCTeeable  intelligence  that  we  should  find  abundance 
of  snow  on  the  top  w  the  mountain,  provided  we  reached  it  next  day ; 
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for  he  told  us  it  was  melting  fast.  He  had.  travelled  for  more  than  four 
hours  and  an  half  before  he  reached  the  snow,  and  had  been  an  hour 
and  a  half  returning  down  hill,  on  a  rijin.  The  point  where  he  met  the 
8D0W  appeared .  to  him  to  be  about  equidistant  from  our  present  camp 
and  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

I  now  felt  that  the  troubles  of  my  scientific  operations  were  begin- 
ning, for  I  found  that  one  of  the  iron  cross-bars  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pei^alnm-frame,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  a  native  to  carry,  had 
been  brok^  into  two  pieces.  To  provide,  however,  for  mishaps  of  this 
depcription,  I  had  brought  this  armorer  of  the  Vincennes  with  me. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  his  mending  it  under  favorable 
circumstances ;  but  fearins  that  in  our  present  position  he  might  not 
succeed,  I  at  once  dispatcmed  a  messenger  to  the  ship,  with  orders  to 
have  a  new  one  made  and  forwarded  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Although  it  was  somewhat  encouraging  to  know  that  snow  had  been 
found,  yet  we  were  apprehensive  it  might  disappear  before  we  could 
rea<)h  it.  >  On  holding  a  consultation,  it  was  thought  best  that  all  these 
who  were  not  absolutely  needed  for  the  intended  operations  on  the  moun- 
tain should  make  a  hasty  trip  to  the  top,  or  terminal  crater,  and  then 
return  to  the  coast ;  for  our  provisions,  as  well  as  water,  were  so  low, 
as  in  all  probability  to  reduce  us  to  a  very  short  allowance.  It  was, 
therefore,  determined,  that  the  consul,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  Mr.  Drayton, 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  should  each  be  supplied  with  a  day^  allowance,  and 

S>  on  at  an  early  hour  to  the  summit,  unencumbered,  in  order  to  satisfy 
emselves  with  a  sight  of  it,  return  before  night  to  the  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion, and  thence  proceed  down  the  mountain.  I  resolved  to  go  on  with 
a  few  of  the  instruments,  to  choose  an  encampment  on  the  summit. 

All  the  parties  set  out  at  an  early  hour  on  their  several  tracks  and 
duties.  My  party  consisted  of  the  guide,  Keaweehu,  twelve  Kanakas, 
and  seven  of  our  own  men,  includmg  the  sergeant.  At  about  twelve 
o'clock  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  guide  pointed  out  a  few  half-burnt 
sticks,  as  the  place  where  Lowenstem  had  cooked  his  dinner.  As  the 
two  Kanakas  who  had  charge  of  the  bundles  of  wood  had  contrived  to 
lighten  their  loads  very  much  by  dropping  part  of  it  by  the  way,  I 
gave  them  orders  to  take  the  wood  he  had  left  to  cook  our  supper. 

The  wind  blew  a  strong  gale  from  the  southwest,  and  was  piercingly 
cold  :  the  thermometer,  at  3  jp.  m.,  showed  25°.  For  some  time  previous, 
I  had  been  obliged  to  keep  the  Kanakas  before  me,  to  prevent  them  from 
throwing  their  Toads  down  and  deserting ;  but  I  found  them  unable  to 
go  any  further ;  being  nearly  naked,  they  were  suffering  much.  Seek- 
mg  a  place  of  shelter  under  a  high  bank  of  clinkers,  partly  protected 
from  the  wind,  I  allowed  them  to  deposit  their  loads,  and  gave  them 
permission  to  return,  upon  which  they  seemed  actually  to  vanish. 

As  soon  as  the  natives  who  were  on  the  road  saw  those  from  the  up- 
per party  coming  down,  they  could  no  longer  be  induced  to  face  Ac 
cold,  and  all  deserted  at  once.  The  mountain  became  in  consequence 
a  scene  of  confusion ;  being  strewn  with  instruments,  boxes,  pieces  of 
the  portable  house,  tents,  ciuabashes,  &c.,  which  the  natives  had  dropped. 
I  now  found  myself  with  the  guide  and  nine  men,  with  nothing  for  a 
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covering  but  the  small  tent  used  for  the  instruments,  and  the  coming  on 
of  a  snow-storm  made  it  veyy  necessary  to  have  something  to  protect  ufl. 
The  thermometer  had  gone  down  to  18°,  and  most  of  the  men  were 
much  affected  with  the  mountain  sickness,  with  headache  and  fever,  and 
were  unable  to  do  anything.  I  felt  quite  imwell  myself  from  the  same 
cause,  having  a  violent  throbbinff  of  the  temples  and  a  shortness  of 
breath,  that  were  both  painful  and  distressing.  With  the  few  men  that 
remained  able  to  work,  I  began  building  a  circular  wall  of  the  clinkeris, 
to  enable  us  to  spread  what  little  canvass  we  had,  over  it~;  all  the 
blankets  we  could  spare  were  hung  inside,  which  I  hoped  would  keep 
us  from  being  frozen.  After  succeeding  in  this,  which  occupied  us  tiD 
dark,  we  made  a  fire  to  prepare  our  scanty  supper,  and  some  tea  for 
the  sick.  I  now  discovered  that  three  of  the  men  were  absent ;  and,  XHi 
inquiry,  found  that  they  had  gone  down,  in  hopes  of  finding  my  tett, 
which  they  supposed  had  been  left  about  a  mile  below.  One  may  judge 
of  my  uneasiness,  as  it  was  pitchy  dark,  and  there  was  no  trace  what- 
ever of  a  track,  or  anything  by  which  they  could  find  their  way  back, 
over  many  dangerous  chasms.  I  had  barely  wood  enough  to  heat  the 
water  for  the  sick,  and  no  more  than  a  piece  or  two  of  candle,  without 
any  lantern,  and  therefore  no  obvious  means  of  making  a  signal.  How- 
ever, as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  I  turned  my  clothes  6at 
of  the  calabash,  and  fastening  a  piece  of  cotton  shirt  over  it,  made  quite 
a  respectable  lantern ;  this  was  placed  on  the  most  conspicuous  point.. 
After  the  light  had  been  extinguished  several  times,  and  a  series  of  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  relighting  it,  we  succeeded  in  establishing  our 
light-house;  and,  though: a  feeble  one,  it  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
men,  when  they  fiirst  saw  it,  had  already  strayed  off  the  track ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  lantern,  would  not  have  been  able  to  join  us  again. 
They  came  back,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees  ;  and  had  travelled 
thus  for  most  of  the  distance.  The  whole  time  they  had  been  absent, 
was  two  hours  and  a  half.  Although  I  felt  very  much  displeased  with 
their  departure  without  permission,  I  could  not  find  fault  with  them — so 
much  was  I  rejoiced  to  see  them  in  safety,  and  when  I  knew  they  had 
incurred  all  this  fatigue  and  risk  to  make  me  more  comfortable. 

•The  snow  now  began  to  fall  fast.  My  steward,  from  his  thoughtful- 
ness,  had  an  ample  supply  of  tea,  which  he  had  carried  in  his  knap- 
sack to  save  it  from  being  plimdered  ;  and  consequently  we  had  enough 
to  supply  all. 

The  Supper  being  ended,  we  stowed  ourselves  away  within  the  circu- 
lar pen ;  and  while  the  men  kept  passing  their  jokes  about  its  comforts 
within,  the  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  without.  The  spirits  of 
those  who  were  sick  began  to  revive ;  and  although  there  was  scarcely 
a  foot  of  level  rock,  all  were  soon  fast  asleep.  I  had  little  inclination 
indeed  to  rest ;  for  difficulties  seemed  to  increase  upon  me. 

At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  snow  had  accumulated  in 
such  quantities  on  our  canvass  roof,  that  it  broke  in  upon  us,  bringing 
down  also  some  of  the  stones.  This  was  a  disagreeable  accident ;  ana 
after  escaping  from  beneath  the  ruin,  it  became  necessary  to  take  the 
covering  off  and  clear  the  snow  out  of  the  pen,  which  was  nearly  full. 
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This  was  the  work  of  nearly  an  hour  of  unpleasant  labor ;  but  it  was 
miich  more  easily  accomplished  than  getting  ourselves  warm  again. 

When  daylight  came,  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated  in  violence, 
aii^  I  dispatched  the  men  for  the  tents  and  wood,  a  part  of  which  had 
been  dropped  by  one  of  the  natives  within  half  a  mile  of  our  position. 
A  man  soon  returned  witli  the^  wood,  and  another  brought  forward  a 
calabash,  in  which  we  fortunately  found  some  provisions,  and  We  soon 
had  what  we  little  expected,  somethmg  to  eat,  and  what  ^e  men  called 
a  comfortable  breiJcfast. 

It  was  .very  pleasant  to  find  the  sick  ones  reviving,  and  good  humor 
and  cheerfulness  so  predominant  among  them  that  wey  seemed  ready 
for  further  exertions.  We  had  now  all  that  was  necessary  to  push  on 
to  the  summit.  I  left  a  flag  on  a  rocky  peak  near  by ;  and  this  was 
afterwards  called  the  Flag  Station. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  set  out,  and  were  obliged  to  cross- a  mass  of 
clinkers,  which  our  guide  had  hitherto  endeavored  to  avoid.  When, 
after  two  hours'  laborious  walking,  we  reached  the  top  or  terminal  crit- 
ter, it  still  continued  snowing  in  squalls,  with  a  keen  southwest  wind 
driving  in  our  faces ;  the  ground  being  covered  a  foot  deep  with  snow, 
rendered  it  more  dangerous  and  irksome  to  pass  over  such  loose  and  de- 
tached masses. 

From  inteilligence  that  had  been  brought  me  by  the  ^ntlemen  who 
had  gone  before  and  taken  a  hasty  look  into  the  crater,  it  was  thought 
that  the  descent  into  it  would  prove  easy,  and  that  I  might  encamp  on 
its  floor ;  but  I  found,  after  travelling  a  long  distance  over  the  rugged 
surface,  that  it  was  impossible  to  succeed  in  making  a  descent.  I  was, 
therefore,  compelled  to  return,  and  choose  the  smoothest  place  for  our 
encampment  I  could  find.  It  was  after  four  o'clock,  and  but  little  time 
was  left  for  the  men  to  return.  As  soon  as  they  had  pitched  the  tent, 
within  about  sixty  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  crater,  using  large  blocks  of 
lava  to  confine  its  cords,  I  sent  £em  off  under  charge  of  the  guide  to 
the  Flag  Station,  and  remained  with  my  servant  only. 

By  «ix  o'clock  I  thought  that  we  had  made  ourselves  comfortable  for 
the  night,  and  that  the  storm  had  so  far  moderated  that  it  would  not 
trouble  us ;  but  a  short  hour  proved  the  contrary.  Our  fire  was  dis- 
persed, candles  blown  out,  and  the  tent  rocking  and  flapping  as  if  it 
would  go  to  pieces,  or  be  torn  asunder  froni  its  fastenings,  and  disappear 
before  the  howling  blast.  I  now  felt  that  what  wc  had  passed  through 
on  the  previous  ni^ht,  was  comfort  in  comparison  to  this.  The  tent, 
however,  continued  to  stand,  although  it  had  many  holes  torn  in  it,  and 
the  ridge-pole  had  chafed  through  its  top. 

It  was  truly  refreshing,  after  the  night  we  had  passed,  to  sec  the  stin 
losing  clear.  It  seemed  quite  small,  and  was  much  affected  by  horizon- 
tal refraction,  as  it  appeared  above  the  sea,  forming  a  long  horizontal 
ellipse  of  two  and  a  half  diameters,  first  enlarging  on  one  side  and  tlien 
on  another.  After  it  had  reached  the  height  of  two  diameters  abo>e 
the  horizon,  the  ellipse  gradually  inclined  on  the  right,  and  in  a  few 
moments  afterwards  its  longer  axis  became  vertical,  and  it  then  en- 
larged at  the  bottom,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  egg. 
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My  servant  fruitlessly  attempted  to  make  a  fire ;  after  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  matches  without  success,  we  each  took  turns  to  ignite  a 
^tick  after  the  native  fashion,  but  with  no  more  success  ;  thenearest 
approximation  to  it  was  plenty  of  smoke.  After  making  many  vain 
attempts,  and  having  had  but  little  sleep,  we  took  to  our  blankets  again, 
ito  await  the  coming  of  some  of  the  party  from  below. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  28d,  Dr^.  Judd  and  Pickering  pulled 
open  the  tent,  and  found  us  both  wrapped  up  in  our  blankets.  They 
had  passed  the  night  at  the  Flag  Station. 

The  news  Dr.  Judd  brought  was  far  from  encouraging ;  nearly  all  the 
natives  had  deserted  the  boxes ;  many  of  them  had  not  even  reached 
the  Recruiting  Station,  Ragsdale  and  his  forty  goats  had  not  arrived ; 
nor  were  there  any  tidings  of  the  party  from  the  ship.  The  motives, 
hearing  of  our  distresses,  and  probably  exaggerating  them,  had  refused 
to  furnish  anything  unless  at  exorbitant  prices. 

After  gettmg  a  fire  lighted,  and  something  to  eat,  Drs.  Judd,  Pick- 
ering, and  myself,  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  crater  for  a  more  suitable 
place  in  which  to  establish  the  tents  :  but,  after  much  search,  we  found 
none  that  offered  so  many  facilities  as  that  I  had  accidentally  chosen 
the  first  night. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  devastation  of  the  mountain  :  the  whole  area 
of  it  is  one  mass  of  lava,  that  has  at  one  time  been  thrown  out  in  a  fluid 
state  from  its  terminal  crater.  There  is  no  sand  or  other  rock ;  nothing 
but  lava  on  whichever  side  the  eye  is  turned.  To  appearance  it  is  of 
dijflferent  ages,  some  of  very  ancient  date,  though  as  yet  not  decomposed, 
and  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  with  rain  and  snow,  seem  to  have 
united  in  vain  for  its  destruction.  In  some  places  it  is  (juite  smooth,  or 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  as  the  pahoihoi,  or  "  satin 
stream  ;^'  again  it  appears  in  the  form  of  clinkers,  which  are  seldom 
found  in  heaps,  but  lie  extended  in  beds  for  miles  in  length,  sometimes 
a  mile  wide,  and  occasionally  raised  from  ten  tO  twenty  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  lava. 

The  place  where  these  clinkers  appear  to  me  to  have  been  formed  is 
in  the  crater  itself ;  there  they  have  been  broken  up  by  contending 
forces,  and  afterwards  ejected  with  the  more  fluid  lava,  and  borne  upon 
its  surface  down  the  mountain  side,  until  they  became  arrested  in  their 
course  by  the  accumulating  weight,  or  stopped  by  the  excessive  friction 
that  the  mass  had  to  overcome.  In  this  way  the  beds,  or  rather  streams, 
of  them  might  have  been  formed,  which  would  accumulate  for  miles,  and 
continue  to  increase  as  the  crater  discharged  this  description  of  scoria. 
What  strengthened  my  opinion  in  this  respect  was,  that  there  were, 
apparently,  streams  of  pahoilioi  coming  out  from  underneath  tiie  masses 
of  clinkers  wherever  they  had  stopped. 

This  day  we  received  news  of  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Alden  at  the 
Recruiting  Station,  with  the  detachment  from  the  ship ;  but  he  had 
brought  no  provisions,  and  none  had  yet  reached  the  station.  This 
arriyal,  therefore,  instead  of  supplying  our  wants  rather  increased  them. 

The  small  transit  was  brought  up  this  day,  and,  to  add  to  my  vexa- 
tions, on  opening  it  I  found  the  level  broken.    I  did  not  stop  to  inquire 
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by  what  accident  this  had  happened^  but  within  ten  minutes  dispatched 
an  order,  to  the  ship  for  another  which  was  distant  sixty  miles. 

In  the  evening,  at  6  p.  m.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  29^,  and  during 
the  ni^ht  it  fell  to  22% 

Christmas-d^y  set  in  quite  stormy,  with  snow  and  a  gale  from  the 
southwest ;  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  only  way  we  had  of  keeping  warm 
was  to  wrap  ourselves  up  with  blankets  and  furs.  We  had  just  wood 
enough  to  heat  a  little  chocolate. 

Wnilp  the  rest  were  employed  in  making  our  tents  as  taght  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  one  t)r.  Judd  and  myself  occupied  we  discovered  a  great 
deppsit  of  moisture,  which,  oijl  examination,  was  found  to  be  caused  by 
steam  issoing  through  a  crack  in  the  kva.  On  placing  a  thermometer 
in  it,  it  rose  to  68  .  The  tent  was  forty  feet  from  the  edg^  of  die 
precipice  of  the  crater,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  steam  should 
find  its  way  up  from  the  fires  beneath.  As  it  somewhat  annoyed  us, 
we  pounded  and  filled  the  seam  full  of  broken  pieces  of  lava.  This 
jcircumstance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  small  piece  of  moss,  the  only 
living  thing,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  that  we  found  within  six  miles 
distant,  or  within  four  thousand  feet  of  the  height  of  the  terminal 
crater.  This  moss  was  here  nourished  by  the  steam  that  escaped, 
which  supplied  it  with  warmth  and  moisture. 

This  day  we  made  many  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water :  the  mean  of  the  observations  gave  the  boiling  temperature  at 
188°,  being  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  each  degree  of  temperature. 
At  the  volcano  of  Kilauea,  I  had  found  it  less  than  five  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  to  each  degree ;  wliile  the  result  of  careful  experiments  at 
the  Sunday  Station  gave  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  to  the  degree, 
and  at  the  Recruiting  Station,  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet. 

We  also  employed  ourselves  in  building  a  high  stone  wall  around  a 
space  large  enough  to  contain  the  houses  and  tents,  when  they  should 
all  arrive,  having  found  the  necessity  of  it  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  violent  winds.  Besides  this,  each  tent  waa  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
separate  wall,  up  as  high  as  the  eaves,  when  completed. 

Some  of  the  boxes  now  began  to  make  their  app&rance,  by  the  aid 
of  the  sailors  from  the  ship ;  but  the  provisions  had  not  arrived,  and 
the  allowance  was  again  reduced.  Most  of  the  men  were  without  dices, 
having  worn  out  those  they  left  the  ship  with  ;  and  being  barefooted, 
could  not  move  over  the  sharp  vitreous  lava.  Many  of  them  were  like- 
wise ill  with  the  mountain-sickness.  Wood  was  brought  up,  and  water 
sent  down  to  the  lower  station,  in  exchan^. 

The  wind  had  been  fresh  throughout  tne  day ;  but  towards  night  it 
began  to  increas^.  and  by  eight  o'clock  we  had  another  \dolent  gale 
from  the  southwest.'*  I  do  not  think  I  ever  passed  such  a  night :  it 
blew  a  perfect  hurricane  for  several  hours,  causing  an  incessant  slam- 
ming, banmig,  and  flapping  of  the  tents,  as  though  nundreds  of  persons 
weire  btttmg  them  with  clubs.  These  noises,  added  to  the  howling  of 
the  wind  over  the  crater,  rendered  the  hours  of  darkness  truly  awful. 

The  two  other  tents  were  blown  down.  The  men  lay  under  the 
fallen  tents,  and  were  made  far  more  comfortable  after  the  acddcnt. 
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It  was  impossible  to  stand  against  the  gasts ;  and  we  watched  all  night, 
for  no  one  could  sleep.  The  thermometer  fell  to  17°  inside  the  tent; 
and  water  in  the  bags  froze  under  my  pillow.  About  three  o'clock,  the 
yrind  began  to  moderate;  and  at  sunrise,  we  found  the  temperature 
at  20°. 

From  the  news  respecting  the  condition  of  the  men,  I  determined  to 
see  them  myself.  Dr.  Judd  and  I  therefore  set  out  to  ascertain  the 
exact  situation  of  things,  give  the  men  encouragemei]it,  and  renew  the 
spirit  with  which  they  had  left  the  ship,  as  volunteers.  I  have  always 
found  that  sailors  are  easily  encouraged;  and  by  putting  a  light  heart 
and  cheerful  face  upon  the  times,  they  quickly  reassume  their  good 
spirit. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  men  in  a  temporary  tent,  lying  on  the 
panels  of  the  portable  houses :  some  of  them  were  suffering  from 
mountain-sickness,  others  vomiting;  some  had  attacks  of  diarrhoea, 
others  had  not  got  over  their  forced  march,  and  showed  me  their  bleed- 
ing feet  and  shoeless  condition  ;  all  were  looking  half-savage,  with  over- 
grown beards,  dirty  and  ragged  clothes — so  totally  different  from  their 
trim  and  neat  appearance  on  board  ship,  that  I  was  shocked  at  the 
change  produced  in  so  short  a  time. 

Wliile  Dr.  Judd  administered  to  the  sick,  I  spoke  to  those  who  were 
well,  and  succeeded  in  animating  them  :  they  all  assured  me  they  were 
"  good  pluck,"  and  such  I  afterwards  found  thein.  They  set  about 
mending  their  shoes  and  making  sandals ;  and  by  the  next  day,  many 
were  transporting  small  loads  up  the  mountain  siue. 

At  about  four  o'clock  we  reached  the  Recruiting  Station,  having 
encountered  the  boxes  and  various  articles,  together  with  pieces  of  the 
portable  house,  strewed  along  the  way.  We  found  Lieutenant  Budd 
quite  well,  and  only  a  few  of  the  men  that  were  with  him  sick :  they 
had  little  or  no  provisions. 

The  difference  of  temperature  between  the  altitude  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  nine  thousand  feet  was  very  apparent :  we  could  now  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  open  air  without  feeling  cold ;  it  was  as  if  we  had  passed 
at  once  from  winter  to  spring.  Although,  ten  davs  before,  I  had  looked 
upon  this  spot  as  particularly  barren,  being  destitute  of  vegetation  and 
without  water,  yet,  by  comparison  with  the  upper  station  which  we 
had  just  left,  every  thing  now  appeared  comfortable.  All  the  sick 
were  immediately  transported  here,  and  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Dr.  Judd  and  his  assistants. 

After  arranging  everything  relative  to  the  provisions,  when  they 
should  arrive,  ana  visiting  the  sick  with  Dr.  Judd,  I  determined  to 
return  to  the  top.  The  doctor  remained  for  a  day  or  two,  to  arrange 
matters  with  the  natives  at  the  lower  station,  so  as  to  have  our  sup- 
plies more  regularly  forwarded.  Taking  witli  me  James  G.  Clarke,  a 
seaman,  I  again  started  for  the  summit,  heavily  laden  with  provisions. 
In  order  to  prevent  any.  aSccident  by  losing  the  direction,  small  flags 
were  placed,  as  we  went  up,  within  sight  of  each  other.  We  reached 
tlie  ob^rvatory  at  the  terminal  crater  at  four  o'clock,  after  a  Tiard 
.walk  of  six  hours.     We  had  now  three  stations,  viz :  the  Recruiting 
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Station,  Lientenant  Aldea'a^  and  the  Flag  Station,  under  the  sergeant 
of  marines.  These  made  if  a  more  easy  task  to  get  the  loads  iqp, 
althoHgh  it  would  require  a  long  time. 

The  cold,  this  day,  to  our  feelings  was  intense,  although  the  tempe- 
rature was  not  lower  than  26^.  Ml  our  exertions  in  carrying  stone 
for  the  wall,  and  violent  exercise,  could  not  keep  us  warm.  Dr.  Pick- 
ering came  in,  towards  dark,  haif  frozen,  having  made  the  circuit  ol 
the  three  craters,  which  had  occupied  him  nearly  all  day. 

On  the  28th  the  day  dawned  with  fine  weather,  and  oontinned  beau- 
tifully, clear.  We  were  employed .  in  taking  observations :  a^  wall  was 
also  built  around  the  observatory,  to  protect  it  from  the  wind. 

On  the  29th  we  were  busy  putting  up  the  pendulum  apparatus.  A 
short  time  after  noon,  Dr.  Judd  again  joined  us  with  the  joyful  news 
that  the  party  from  the  ship;  had  arrived,  with  sixty  days'  provisi^ms 
for  as  many  men.  I  now  felt  that  through  our  own  perseverance  we 
should  succeed  in  obtaining  our  wishes,  for  with  this  supply  we  could 
remain  sufficiently  Ions  to  effect  my  object  in  visiting  the  mountain. 

The  whole  viUage  hein^  now  completed,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
turn  our  attention  to  explormg  the  summit  and  craters. 


1.  Pendoluin-liOQse.     2.  Captain  WiUces*  tent     8.  Officers'  tent.     4.  5  and  C  IMli 

Suartera.    7.  Magnetic  house.    S.  Obsenratory.    9.  Store-house.    10.  Wood-bone.    It 
[itchen.    12.  Thermometer  and  barometer  house.    13.  Entrance. 


Dr.  Judd,  the  iiergeant,  and  Brooks,  made  the  descent  into  die  en- 
ter over  large  blocks  of  lava,  and  in  an  hour's  time  they  reached  At 
bottom.  The  walls  of  the  crater  were  subsequently  measured  during 
th^  survey  of  it,  which  gave  the  west  bank  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  feet,  east  bank  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet.  Although  the  bot- 
tom appeared  from  the  top  quite  smooth,  they  found  on  reachmg  it,  that 
it  was  a  succession  of  ridges  running  north  and  south  across  the  crater, 
with  smooth  lava  between.  Towards  the  western  side  rose  a  hill  tvo 
hundred  feet  high,  of  scorise  and  pumice,  through  cracks  in  which  wis 
emitted  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  in  places  about  the  crater  were  fooiid  the 
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sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  and  many  specii&eiis  of  beautiful  crystals  of  ' 
these  and  the  carbonates  of  lime,  ammonia  and  magnesia  were  procured. 
All  the  parties  who  visited  the  craters,  were  under  the  impression  that 
fierce  volcanic  fires  are  still  raging  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and 
that  the  interior  of  the  crater  will  be  constantly  sul^'ect  to  change,  and 
if  the  internal  fires  cannot  find  vent  on  the  flanks  of  this  immense  lava 
dome,  (for  such  in  truth  is  Mauna  Loa,)  the  liquid  rock  will  be  vomited 
forth  from  its  terminal  outlet  as  in  by-gone  days. 

When  the  dew-point  was  low,  electricity  was  easily  excited ;  it 
would  manifest  itself  in  sparks  of  large  size  and  qiuch  noise. 

During  our  stay  on  the  summit,  the  movements  of  the  clouds  below  us 
gave  us  constant  interest.  The  play  of  these  masses  was  at  times  in 
circular  orbits,  again  in  diverging  from  centres  and  then  passing  to  and 
fro  in  every  direction,  assuming  every  variety  of  shape  and  motion. 
At  times  they  would  approach  with  their  cumulous  fronts  until  reaching 
the  height  of  eight  thousand  feet,  spreading  horizontally,  and  then  dis- 
sipating. A^m  they  would  be  lying  over  the  island  in  horizontal 
sheets,  as  white  as  the  purest  snow,  with  a  sky  above  of  the  deepest 
azure  blue  that  fancy  can  d^ict.  Observations  were  frequently  made 
of  their  velocity  by  their  fleeting  shadows  across  the  crater,  (the  diame^ 
ter  of  which  we  had  ascertained  by  triangulation ;)  the  greatest  was 
found  to  be  forty-seven  miles  per  hour,  at  which  times  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  strong  ^le. 

Sound  was  tried  by  comparing  it  with  our  measured  sides,  and  gave 
results  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  below  in  denser  atmosphere. 
The  report  of  the  gun  produced  a  hissing  noise,  and  caused  no  un- 
pleasant sensation  when  close  to  it,  while  below,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  close  the  ears  when  within  twenty  feet  of  it. 

Little  idea  can  be  given  of  the  fatigue  in  travelling  over  the  summit. 
Shoes  of  the  coarsest  and  strongest  kmd  would  scarcely  last  the  day, 
being  cut  .to  pieces  by  the  obsidean  and  lava — even  the  smooth  places 
were  in  genferal  covered  with  a  fine  volcanic  glass — the  walking  was 
attended,  besides,  with  the  danger  of  being  precipitated  into  fissures  by 
breaking  through  the  crust,  and  being  in  .a  steam  or  vapor  bath,  whose 
temperature  was  not  much  below  boifing. 

The  view  from  the  western  side  of  the  dome  of  Mauna  Loa  was,  as  we 
saw  it,  surpassingly  grand.  In  the  distance,  the  island  of  Maui  emerged 
from  and  broke  the  line  of  the  deep  blue  horizon,  while  its  lower  side 
was  dimmed  by  a  whitish  haze,  that  seemed  to  unite  it  to  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  The  same  haze  enveloped  the  hills  of  Kohala  on  our  right,  and 
the  western  extremity  of  Hawaii.  Nearer  to  us  was  Hualalai,  the 
third  great  mountain  of  Hawaii,  up  whose  sides  a  compact  mass  of 
white  fleecy  clouds  was  impelled  by  the  sea-breeze.  To  our  right  rose 
in  bold  relief  Mauna  Kea,  covered  with  its  snowy  mantle  ;  and  at  our 
feet  was  spi*cad  out,  between  the  three  great  mountains,  the  black  plain 
of  lava,  overhung  by  a  dusky  pall  of  clouds.  All  these  features  were 
so  blended  into  each  other  by  the  mist,  as  to  exhibit  a  tone  of  harmony 
that  could  hardly  be  conceived,  considering  the  variety  of  the  forms, 
characters,  and  distances  of  the  objects,  and  which  seemed  to  blend 
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earth,  sea,  and  sky  into  one.  I  can  never  hope  again  to  witness  so 
sublime  a  scene,  to  gaze'  on  which  excited  such  feelmgs  that  I  felt  re- 
lieved when  I  turned  from  it  to  engage  in  the  duties  that  had  called  me 
to  the  spot. 

It  was  not  without  some  nervous  excitement  that  I  placed  my  instru- 
ment on  the  highest  point  of  Mauna  Loa,  within  a  few  feet  of  its  crater, 
and  turned  it  upon  Mauna  Kea,  to  measure  the  difference  in  the  height 
of  these  twin  giants  of  the  Pacific. 

The  very  idea  of  standing  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
in  the  midst  of  this  v%st  ocean,  in  close  proximity  to  a  precipice  of  pro- 
found depth,  overhanging  an  immense  crater  '^  outrageoua  as  a  sea," 
with  molten  rock,  would  have  been  exciting  even  to  a  strong  man ;  bat 
the  sensation  was  overpowering  to  one  already  exhausted  by  breadiing 
the  rarefied  air,  and  toiling  over  the  lava  which  this  huge  cauldron  must 
have  vomited  forth  in  quantities  sufficient  to  form  a  dome  sixty  miles  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  three  miles  in  height. 

I  was  still  in  douot  which  mountain  I  should  find  the  highest ;  for, 
although  previous  measurements  had  given  it  in  favor  of  Mauna  Kea,  yet 
I  had  found  Mauna  Loa  about  three  hundred  feet  higher  than  it  had 
been  reported  to  be.  Double  the  zenith  angle  was  soon  obtained,  ind 
decided  it  in  faVor  of  Mauna  Kea,  and  subsequent  calculations  gave  one 
cone  of  it  as  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  above  the  place  where  I 
stood.  Although  twin  mountains,  they  are  of  different  character^  Mauna 
Kea  is  a  vast  mound  topped  with  cones,  nine  in  number,  whilst  Mauoa 
IiOa  is  a  is  a  smooth  dome.  On  the  former  the  frosts  of  winter  prevail, 
while  the  latter  has  internal  fires,  and  occasionally  vomits  forth  its  lava 
to  the  very  point  where  the  other  begins  to  rise,  covering  its  broad 
flanks  with  layers  of  rocks. 

When  day  broke,  on  the  13th  January,  all  was  bustle  on  the  summit 
of  Mauna  Loa.  Every  one  was  engaged  in  taking  down  and  packing 
up  the  instruments  and  equipage,  loaded  with  which  the  native  laborers 
scampered  off.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  unable  to  bear  the  cold  anj 
longer,  and  hoping  to  obtain  loads  afterwards,  withdrew  without  bur- 
dens. 

At  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Judd,  myself,  and  six  of  the  crew  of  the  Vin- 
cennes,  bade  adieu  to  the  walled  village  we  had  built.  The  mea 
showed  their  delight  at  quitting  this  barren  and  desolate  spot  by  three 
hearty  cheers. 

Previous  to  our  departure,  I  had  the  words  "  Pendulum  Peak,  Janu- 
ary, 1841,"  cut  in  the  lava  within  our  village.  J.  G.  Clarke,  one  of 
the  seamen  belonging  to  the  Vincennes,  who  made  tliese  marks,  came  to 
me  and  desired,  on  me  part  of  the  men,  that  I  would  allow  then!  to  add 
to  it  "  U.  S.  Ex.  Ex.,"  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  who 
had  been  there  ;  to  this  I  readily  gave  my  consent.  This  was  the  same 
man  who  had  been  wounded  at  Malolo,  and  one  of  the  bedt  and  most 
useful  we  had  with  us ;  in  himself  he  united  many  employments,  as  a 
seaman,  drummer,  fifer,  cook,  and  stone-cutter ;  knew  a  little  of  phyat, 
sang  a  good  sailor's  song,  and  was  withal  a  poet ! 

liie  wind,  when  we  set  out,  blew  very  strong  from  the  Boathwestiasl 
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flurries  of  snow  were  passing  by  every  few  minutes.  In  two  hours  we 
reached  the  Recruiting  Station,  where  we  found  Lieutenant  Alden  Skud 
many  Kanakas  on  their  way  up.  After  a  rest  of  two  hours,  and  ob- 
taining new  shoes,  we  went  on  and  reached  the  Simday  Station  at  five 
o'tslock,  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other.  Here  we  were 
soon  enveloped  in  mist,  and  found  the  soft  and  delightful  temperature 
of  spring.  I  cannot  venture  to  describe  the  effect  this  produced  on  us 
after  our  three  weeks'  sojourn  on  the  cold,  bleak,  and  barren  summit. 
I  felt  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  faurly  broken  down,  and  almost  past 
the  soothing  effects  of  the  loomi-loomi,  which  the  natives  at  once  offered 
as  a  relief  to  me  ;  it  may  be  called  a  lesser  shampooing,  and  consists, 
as  practised  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  o{^  gentle  kneadii^  of  the  limbs, 
which  has  a  great  tendency  to  restore  the  circulation,  and  relax  the 
muscles  and  joints.  The  natives  use  it  for  rheumatism,  headache,  and 
all  kinds  of  pains.  It  requires  some  skill  to  do  it  well,  and  there  is 
the  greatest  difference  in  the  performance  betweai  persons  who  are 
practised  in  it  and  those  who  are  not.  The  chiefs  generally  have  two 
persons  employed  at  the  same  time.  We  soon  had  a  good  fire  made 
before  our  Hawaiian  hut ;  its  warmth,  together  with  an  excellent  sup- 
per, made  us  comfortable,  and  we  were  soon  asleep  on  the  dried  grass. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  all  nature  seemed  to  be  alive  ;  the 
songs  of  the  birds,  the  cheerful  voices  of  the  natives,  were  delightful ; 
the  green  foliage  ^ave  everything  an  air  of  spring.  We  were  so  stiff 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  move,  which  was  all  that  now  remained  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  scenes  we  had  left,  and  the  fatigues  we  had  imdergone. 
When  we  again  set  off,  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  whole  party  moving 
along  with  their  stiff  and  aching  limbs,  trying  to  appear  but  little  fa- 
tigued. At  twelve  o'clock  we  reached  the  station  where  we  had  aban- 
doned our  chairs,  and  I  never  was  more  relieved  than  when  I  reached 
mine,  for  I  was  quite  unable  to  walk  any  further.  Here,  also,  we  were 
met  by  the  natives  with  fruit ;  indeed,  every  step  we  took  seemed  to 
be  restoring  us  to  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  only  accidents  that  had  befallen  us  during  our  lengthened  stay 
of  three  weeks  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  that  which  happened 
to  poor  Longley,  who  had  been  taken  sick  and  lost  for  two  days ;  in 
consequence  of  the  exposure  and  sickness  he  was  never  able  to  do  any- 
thing afterwards,  and  was  brought  to  an  untimely  grave  shortly  after  our 
return.  The  other  was  the  loss  of  a  native,  who  wandered  from  the  path 
and  perished.  A  long  search  was  made  for  hitn,  but  without  success,  by 
his  friends  and  relatives.  The  crater  of  Kilauea  offered  one  of  the 
most  interesting  scenes  witnessed  during  the  voyage ;  and  after  our  long 
residence  in  the  cold  regions,  we  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  fully  exploring 
it  in  the  actual  survey  of  its  limits. 

Signals  were  placed  around  it,  at  its  most  prominent  angles,  and  a 
base  measured,  and  the  whole  extent  brought  within  the  triangulation, 
80  that  we  were  enabled  to  fix  any  position  withiu  and  without  its  bor- 
ders by  the  three-point  problems.  The  large jsulphur  bank  to  the  north 
was  the  first  to  claim  our  attention.  We  descended  into  the  chasm  of 
fiome  forty  feet  in  depth,  out  of  which  steam  and  the  vapors  of  sulphur 
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were  issuing,  as  far  as  the  heat  would  permit,  and  in  the  carities  we 
obtained  some  beautiful  specimens  of  crystallized  sulphur  of  large  sixe. 
In. some  parts  of  the  chasm  the  temperature  was  at  the  boiling  point, 
and  in  all  partd  uncomfortably  hot  and  stifling.  The  principal  part  of 
the  bank  was  formed  of  an  unctuous  red  and  blue  clay,  so  nearly  allied 
.  to  a  pigment  as  to  be  used  by  l^e  missionaries  as  a  paint.  Dr.  Judd 
volunteered  to  head  a  party  to  eo  in  search  of  some  specimens  of  ^ises, 
with  the  apparatus  we  had  provided,  and  also  to  dip  up  some  liquid  lara 
from  the  burning  pool. 

.  What  seems  remarkable,  there  is  no  appearance  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenon being  near,  when  removed  a  few  yards  from  its  banks,  and  one 
cannot  but  express  great  surprise  at  seeing  so  wonderful  a  sight ;  from 
all  parts  the  view  is  most  astonishing,  but  the  finest  position  is 
at  the  northern  end,  where  the  whole  of  this  mighty  laboratory  of 
nature  is  embraced  in  the  prospect. 

There  are  but  few  loose  blocks  of  lava  that  have  the  appearance  of 
having  beea  ejected,  lying  on  the  southeast  side ;  the  surrounding  plain 
is  covered  with  volcanic  sand  which  has  been  thrown  out  at  remote 
periods^  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  whole  army  was  once  buried  by 
the  sand  and  ashes  as  they  were  marching  by. 

The  crater  has  been  already  described.  As  to  its  general  appearance, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  volcanic  action  is  continually  going  on, 
and  scarcely  any  part  of  it  would  be  found  unchanged  if  critically  ex- 
I  amined  weekly  or  daily,  aad  it  is  with  great  risk  that  a  visit  is  made  to 
its  lower  floor  at  all  times,  and  there  are  few  of  the  natives  who  ure 
willing  to  incur  it  even  with  the  prospect  of  a  large  reward  :  the  veiy 
look  of  it  eives  apprehension,  and  the  morning  that  Dr.  Judd  departed  on 
his  tour  of  duty,  it  seemed  particularly  so.  We  all  went  to  our  several 
daties,  and  he  marched  off  with  a  party  of  natives  bearing  his  appara- 
tuSy  among  it  our  frying-pan  tied  to  a  pole,  to  be  used  to  dip  up  the 
liquid  lava  from  the  pool. 

After  making  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  collect  gases  and  ob- 
tain specimens,  he  came  to  one  of  the  small  craters,  and  mence  passed 
up  a  considerable  ascent,  towards  the  great  fiery  lake,  at  the  southern 
extremity,  which  had  been  formed  by  successive  overflowings  of  tiie 
la¥a.  This  rock,  or  rather  crust,  was  almost  black,  and  so  hot  as  to 
a^t  on  spittle  just  as  iron  heated  to  redness.  On  breaking  through 
the  upper  crust,  which  was  somewhat  brittle,  and  two  or  three  inches 
thick,  the  mass  beneath,  although  solid,  was  of  a  cherry  red.  The  pole 
with  which  the  crust  was  pierc^  took  fire  as  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was 
not  deelned  prudent  to  venture  nearer ;  although  the  heat  might  have 
been  endured,  yet  the  crust  might  have  been  too  weak  to  bear  the 
weight,  and  to  break  through  would  have  been  to  meet  a  death  of  the 
most  appalling  kind ;  they  were  therefore  compelled  to  return  and  seek 
another  spot. 

On  the  sides  of  a  small  crater,  (which  had  been  previously  measured 
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scended,  and  when  down  was  in  danger  of  falling  from  the  narrowness 
of  the  ledge  on  which  he  had  footing.  He  was  enticed  onwards  to  gather 
the  finest  specimens.  While  thus  advancing,  he  saw  and  heard  a  slight 
moveriaent  in  liie  lava,  about  fifty  feet  from  him,  which  was  twice  re- 
peated ;  curiosity  led  him  to  turn  to  approach  the  place  where  the  mo- 
tion occurred.  In  an  instant,  the  crust  was  broken  asunder  by  a  terrific 
heave,  and  a  jet  of  molten  lava,  full  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  rose  to  the 
height  of  about  fortv-five  feet,  with  the  most  appalling  noise.  He  in- 
stantly turned  for  the  purpose  of  escaping,  but  found  he  was  now  under 
a  projecting  ledge^  which  opposed  his  ascent,  and  that  the  place  where 
he  descended  was  some  feet  distant.  The  heat  was  alreaay  too  great 
to  permit  him  to  turn  his  face  towards  it,  and  was  every  moment  in- 
creasing ;  while  the  violence  of  the  throes,  which  shook  the  rock  beneath 
his  feet,  augmented.  Although  he  considered  his  life  as  lost,  he  did 
not  omit  the  means  for  preserving  it,  but  offering  a  mental  prayer  for 
Divine  aid,  he  strove,  although  in  vain,  to  scale  the  projecting  rock. 
While  thus  engaged  he  calleain  English  upon  his  native  attendants  for 
aid ;  and  looking  upwards,  saw  the  friendly  hand  of  Kalumo,  who,  on 
this  fearful  occasion,  had  not  abandoned  his  spiritual  guide  and  friend, 
extended  towards  him.  Ere  he  could  grasp  it,  the  fiery  jet  again  arose 
above  their  heads,  and  Kalumo  shrunk  back,  scorched  and  terrified, 
until,  excited  by  a  second  appeal,  he  again  stretched  forth  his  hand,  aod 
seizing  Dr.  Judd's  with  a  giant's  grasp,  their  joint  efforts  placed  him 
on  the  ledge.  Another  moment,  and  all  aid  would  have  been  unavail- 
ingjto  save  Dr.  Judd  from  perishing  in  the  fiery  deluge. 

The  rest  of  the  natives  were  some  hundred  yards  cQstant,  running  as 
fast  as  their  leg^  could  carry  them.  On  calling  to  them,  they  returned 
and  brought  the  frying-pan,  by  which  time  the  crater  was  fml  of  kva, 
and  running  over  at  the  northern  side,  where  Dr.  Judd  was  enabled  ta 
dip  up'  a  pan  of  it.  He  now  found  he  had  no  time  to  lose  ;  the  Ittfa 
was  flowing  so  rapidlv  to  the  north,  that  their  retreat  might  be  cut  off, 
and  the  whole  party  destroyed.  Dr.  Judd  was  burned  severely  on  eadi 
wrist  and  on  his  cilbows,  and  Kalumo's  face  was  one  blister. 

The  eruption  from  Judd's  crater  was  great  in  the  evening ;  the  lava 
was  flowing  as  fluid  as  water  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  bottoin.  The  most  brilliant  pyrotechnics  would  have  faded  before 
it.  I  had  thought  it  impossible  that  the  appearance  of  the  great  burn- 
ing lake  presented  on  my  first  view  could  be  exceeded,  yet  this  far  sur- 
passed it.  The  area  covered  by  the  fluid  lava  was  upwards  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  by  half  a  mile  wide,  representing  cascades,  lakes, 
and  rivers  flowing  in  serpentine  courses,  dividing  and  again  uniting  in 
a  fiery  flood  to  overrun  a  large  tract  of  blackness,  and  light  up  the  pro- 
jecting ledges  with  their  scraggy  and  detached  masses.  These  streams 
were  of  a  vivid  white  heat  at  the  point  of  eruption,  gradually  diminish- 
ing until  they  assumed  a  cherry  redness  at  the  extreme  points  of  the 
flow.  The  sight  was  magnificent,  and  worth  a  voyage  round  the  world 
to  witness. 

The  next  morning,  the  large  lake  had  sunk  to  a  great  depth  ;  we 
however  determined  to  descend  and  complete  our  survey  of  the  bottom, 
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and  tbe  measurement  of  tha  altitude  of  iu  eidcs.  From  ^e  top  to  the 
'  black  le^ge  wae  foupd  to  be  aix  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  aad  from  the 
black  ledge  to  the  bottom  three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet ;  total  depth, 
ome  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet ;  the  width  of  the  black  ledge  Tuies 
from  six  hundred  to  tWo  thousand  feet.  Although  it  ha«  the  appearance 
of  being  level  from  the  top,  it  is  not  so,  and  baa  many  ernes  of  lava 
rising  from  its  surface,  while  the  latter  is  OTerruil  by  bnge  streams  of 
lava  m  the  form  of  serpents  coiled  and  twisted  in  every  varie^  of  fonn 
And  shape. 


On  our  way  to  tlie  southern  end  we  stoppnl  opposite  Judd's  lake ;  it 
wafl  Btill  overflowing.  In  looking  over  the  edge  of  this  black  ledge,  the 
heated  air  that  arose  was  almost  scorching.  The  whole  area  was  6lled 
with  fluid,  which  appeared  of  a  red  heat,  and  still  flowing.  The  sur- 
face had  become  comparatively  level  by  being  filled  up.  As  we  passed 
(award  we  had  to  pass  over  numbers  of  wide  chasms,  and  when  dobj; 
BO.  compelled  to  put  the  hand  over  oar  months  to  avoid  the  heated  blasts 
vrfiich  were,  towards  the  southern  end,  accompanied  by  the  futnes  of 
sulphur.  On  reaching  the  spot  we  measured  our  base  line,  and  took 
Hie  angles  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  result  of  which  gave  the  great 
lake  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  length  by  one  thousand  feet  in  width.  Just 
as  we  had  finished,  the  s«-gcant  gave  me  notice  that  he  had  perceived  t 
movement  in  the  bank,  npon  which  we  made  a  hasty  retreat.  One  of 
the  men  in  his  haste  stumbled,  fell,  and  disappeared  from  our  sight; 
ire  instantly  stopped,  and  my  heart  rose  to  my  throat.  I  could  scarce- 
ly believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  him  rise  from  the  cmst  of  lava,  throng 
which  he  had  fallen  into  a  chasm  of  no  great  depth. 

The  eastern  sulphur  banks  we  found  in  a  state  of  action,  somewhat 
like  the  slaking  of  lime. 

To  stand  on  the  black  ledge  and  look  around  produces  feelings  simi- 
lar to  those  with  which  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  conflagration  would 
be  viewed ;  but  there  is  added  to  this  sadness  an  insecurity,  arising 
from  the  fires  that  are  raging  around  and  known  to  exist  underneath. 
The  view  around  has  nothing  earthly  in  it ;  one  cannot  comprehmd  how 
rock  can  be  thus  fused  and  made  liG[uid  without  the  agency  of  fueh 
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Oar  notions  of  the  solidity  of  stone  must  here  undergo'  a  total  change^ 
and  there  is  nothing  with  which  such  a  scene  cau  be  compared.  'Pne 
varieties  of  lava  are  not  the  least  striking  part  of  this  phenomenon ; 
the  predominant  one  is  of  a  dark  hue  and  metallic  lustre ;  it  lies  in  a 
layer  a  foot  thick,  and  is  quite  solid  ;  the  others  are  leS3  dense,  more 
vesicular,  and  vitreous.  Each  separate  flow  differs  from  the  succeeding 
one,  and  can  be  easily  recognized.  That  which  was  ejected  during  our 
stay  was  in  many  parts  so  vitreous  as  to  be  almost  obsidian.  Pumiee 
is  generally  found  in  small  lumps  on  the  plain  above.  There  is  no  ap- 
pearance that  the  crater  of  Kilauea  has  ever  overflowed  its  banks. 

Kilauea  is  one  of  those  places  that  grow  in  interest,  and  after  being 
there  four  days  I  was  little  disposed  to  leave  it.  It  excites  all  the 
energies  of  both  body  and  mind.  The  discharge  which  took  place  from 
the  large  lake  on  the  17th,  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  fifteen  millions 
of  cubic  feet  of  melted  rock.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  discharge 
from  Judd's  lake,  but  supposing  it  had  continued  as  rapid  as  at  the  first 
filling,  it  would  have  thrown  out,  by  the  time  I  visited  it  the  next  day, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  lava.  It  will  readily 
be  perceived,  that  with  such  a  flood,  within  a  period  comparatively 
short,  geologically  speaking,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  mound  the  aiie 
of  Maxma  Loa  to  be  he,aped  up ;  yet  this  boiling  up  will  bear  no  con^ 
parison  with  the  outpourings  of  the  great  terminal  crater. 

On  leaving  Kilauea  we  took  up  our  route  along  the  lin^  of  pit-craters 
and  the  late  eruption  of  lava.  By  the  term  pit-crater  is  meant  that 
description  ol  crater  which  is  sunk  beneath  the  level  plain,  and  which 
never  throws  out  lava.  The  formation  of  these  was  the  undermining 
of  the  part  beneath  by  streams  of  lava,  and  the  superincumbent  rocK 
not  having  support  had  fkl^en,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred 
or  one  thousand  feet,  when  the  lava  had  flowed  in  and  covered  its  bot- 
tom. 

The  cone-craters  are  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  rising  from  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  to  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  plain.  Our  descent  was 
made  along  the  line  of  the  recent  eruption,  and  through  an  altitude  of  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  extending  from  the  crater  of 
Kilauea  to  the  sea-shore  at  Kapoho,  the  southeast  point  of  the  island, 
a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles. 

We  found  the  altitude  where  the  eruption  of  May,  1840,  first  broke 
out,  was  twelve  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  about  the  same  descent  below  the  bottom  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea. 
The  eruption  had  appeared  in  a  point,  and,  accumulating  there,  had 
stretched  itself  out  on  either  side,  flowing  down  towards  the  sea,  and 
gathering  strength  as  it  went.  By  the  time  it  had  reached  two  miles  it 
became  a  torrent  of  fluid  rock,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness, 
which  swept  everything  before  it,  overlaying  the  soil,  and  destroying 
all  the  vegetation  that  came  in  its  way. 

This  vast  rocky  stream  was  about  thirty-six  hours  reaching  the  sea, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  declivity  being  about  one  hundred  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  outpouring  seems  to  have  been  through  a  rent  on  the 
line  of  the  flood,  extending  from  the  first  point  of  outbreak,  and  in  places 
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there  are  evidences  of  lateral  erd  parallel  rents.  The  whole  indth  cf 
*  tiiia  stream  (nearly  two  miles)  seems  in  places  to  have  flcTwed  in  one  fluid 
masB.  In  many  placee  lava  jete  have  urisen  of  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  resemble  huge  statoes. 


Tbi^  eraptitfn  of  lava  entered  the  sea  near  Nanavalie  ;  before  reaoh- 
ing  this  point  it  had  contracted  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 

and  its  depth  was  increased,  and  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  crowded 
together  and  broken  up  like  ice,  slab  overlaying  slab,  and  many  of  these 
ground  to  pieces  by  the  pressure  from  behind.  The  most  surprising 
eficct  is  the  formation  of  tliree  extensive  sariR-hills,  which  rise  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  above  the  stream  of  lava :  these  have  been  forced 
np  and  formed  by  this  fiery  torrent,  for  from  all  accounts,  previous  to 
this  eruption  the  coast  was  one  continuous  lava  cliff,  of  the  hard  metal- 
lic kind,  like  that  which  still  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  sand-hills  {or 
miles.  The  color  of  these  sand-hills  is  of  a  light  yellow  hue.  Qoanti- 
tiea  of  gravel  and  sand  were  strewed  on  either  aide,  and  lodged  in  the 
pandanus  and  other  trees  for  a  long  distance.  There  was  no  appear- 
ance of  shoals  beyond  the  line  of  the  coast. 

.Nanavalie  village  was  destroyed  by  this  stream,  and  a  deep  layer  d 
rock  was  left  upon  its  cultivated  grotmds.  The  natives  had  remained 
until  the  last  moment,  hoping  the  torrent  would  have  been  stayed  or 
turned  aside. 

The  south  sand-hill,  on  which  we  ascended,  commands  an  extensin 
view  over  a  scene  of  complete  devastation,  heightened  in  its  character  rf 
desolation  by  the  sulphurous  gases  and  smoke  Which  were  still  escaping 
from  the  recent  streams  of  lava.  The  latter,  except  in  color,  resemblM 
a  river  on  whose  banks  large  masses  of  ice  are  heaped,  and  whose  over- 
flow had  carried  destruction  in  its  course.  A  sketch  of  theee  aand^uUi 
will  be  seen  below, 

We  finally  reached  tlie  obserratoty ,  after  an  absence  of  for^-two  daji. 
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Here  we  were  engaffed.  in  the  various  datiea  until  the  4Ui  March,  during 
which  time  some  of  the  scientific  corps  and  officers  made  excursioiu ' 
to  the  crater,  and  M&uua  Kea  was  also  ascended  hj  Dr.  Pickering 
and  Mr.  Brackeuridgc. 

Hilo  is  the  principal  missionary  station  of  this  island  (Hawaii),  and 
the  boys  and  girls'  schools  are  in  a  prosperoua  condition,  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Coan.  There  are 
some  forty-two  others,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Coan.  They  comprise  in  all  four  hundred  duldreo  and  five  hundred 
adult  scholars. 

The  natives  of  this  island  we  found  exceedingly  well  dispoeed  towards 
and  inclined  to  work,  and  were  it  not  for  the  exactions  of  their  chiefs, 
and  their  control  over  thetu,  they  might  receive  the  benefits  of  their 
labor.  The  taxation  and  the  services  rendered  to  tbe  government  aiul 
chiefs  take  away  the  incitement  to  labor  for  themselves.  The  climate 
of  the  windward  side  of  Hawaii  is  wet,  and  although  from  our  experience 
we  did  not  find  it  too  much  so,  yet  from  the  facts  that  were  derived 
from  the  residents  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  growth,  1  am  disposed  to 
believe  it  is  excessively  so,  particularly  during  the  spring  and  autumn 
months. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyman,  and 
Messrs.  Pitman  and  Wilson,  we  were  all  much  indebted.  They  did 
everything  to  promote  our  pleasure  and  advance  our  duties.  In  thit 
latter  we  derived  great  assistance  from  the  king's  agent  Rea,  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  Oahn,  and  who,  acting  under  the  authority  of  hiB 
Hawaiiaa  Majesty,  procured  all  kinds  of  supplies  in  abundance. 
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LABAIH A — PRIYATE  APAETICENTS  OF  THE  KING BEIONAET  OF  WAILUKU— >LCKUTENANT  BUDD  8 

'  ACCOUNT  OF  THE   LOSS   OF   BOAT — ^VISIT   TO  THE   8EMINAET  OF  LAHAINALUNA ^LAHAINA — ^IN- 

MXRET  OF  THE  INUABITANT8— ^EAST  MAUI— <1LATE&  OF  HALEAKALA — NAllVE  TICE8 ISLANDS 

Ot  LANAI  AND  lIOLOKAI-r^HE  YINCENNES  AND  POEPOISE  AT  HONOLULU^-CEUISE  OF  TBX  POE- 
P0I8E  IN  TIIR  PAUMOTU  GEOUP — EXPEEIMSNTSICADE — PENEHTN  ISLAND^-THS  FOEFQiaB  EB- 
TUENB  TO  HONOLULU. 

By  the  15th  oif  February,  1841, 1  foimd  that  my  long  detention  at 
Hilo  would  place  it  out  of  my  power  to  visit  the  Marquesas  Islands,  as 
I  had  intenaed.  I  therefore  determined,  before  returning  to  Oahu,  to 
pass  a  short  time  at  Maui ;  and  as  we  had  exhausted  the  field  of  research 
€9  Hawaii,  Messrs.  Pickering,  Drayton,  and  Brackenridge  took  passage 
thither  in  a  small  vessel,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  longer  time  to 
explore  that  island.  On  the  5.th  of  March,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
to  sea. 

At  midnight,  being  nearly  up  with  Kahoolawe,  we  hove-to,  to  await 
daylight.  The  next  morning  we  entirely  lost  the  trades,  owing  to  the 
high  land  of  Kahoolawe,  and  after  being  becalmed  for  an  hour,  we  took 
a  Bght  sea-breeze  from  the  southwest,  which  slowly  brought  us  to  an 
anchorage  in  Lahaina  Roads,  abreast  of  the  king's  palace. 

The  island  of  Maui  is  divided  into  two  oval-shaped  peninsulas,  con- 
nected by  a  low  isthmus,  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  beach.  Al- 
tho\]gh  on  a  first  view  the  peninsulas  resemble  each  other,  on  closer  exami- 
natiou  they  are  found  to  be  very  difierent.  East  Maui  is  the  largest  of 
the  two,  and  rises  in  one  unbroken  mountain  ten  thousand  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. West  Maui  has  many  sharp  peaks  and  ridges,  which  are  divided 
by  deep  valleys,  and  which  in  descending  towards  the  sea  open  out  and 
form  sloping  plains  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  considerable  extent. 
The  highest  peak  of  West  Maui  was  found,  by  triangulation,  to  be  six 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

An  officer  was  at  once  dispatched  to  wait  upon  the  king,  who  signified 
his  desire  to  see  me  in  the  afternoon.  I  accordingly  had  the  honor  of 
waiting  on  him,  and  was  received  with  great  warmth  and  kindness. 

The  king's  palace  is  built  of  coral  rock,  and  is  only  half  finished  ;  it 
already  seems  to  be  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state,  and  exhibits  pov- 
erty rather  than  regal  magnificence. 

The  town  of  Lahaina  is  built  along  the  beach  for  a  distance  of  three 
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quarters  of  a  mile :  it  is  principally  composed  of  grass-honses,  situated 
as  near  the  beach  aa  possible :  it  has  one  principal  street,  with'  a  few 
others  running  at  ri^ht  angles.  After  the  lung's  palace,  the  fort  is  the 
most  conspicuoilb  oojeqt :  its  form  is  quadrangular,  the  longest  side 
facing  the  sea ;  it  is  of  little  account,  however,  as  a  defense,  serving 
chiefly  to  confine  unruly  subjects  and  sailors  in.  The  area  within  is 
about  one  acre,  and  the  walb  are  twenty  feet  high. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  his  majesty  on  board,  with  suitable 
honors,  accompanied  by  his  suite.  They  made  a  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance ;  and  although  what  I  had  already  seen  of  the  king  had  greatly 
prepossessed  me  in  ms  favor,  a  visit  which  I  paid  him  before  mv  de- 
parture tended  greatly  to  increase  the  interest  I  felt  for  his  welfare. 
Instead  of  bemg  received  in  the  dilapidated  and  half-finished  palace,  I 
was  ushered  over  a  small  causeway  to  a  short  distance  behind  it,  into 
his  private  apartments,  and  introduced  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  very 
unweU.  She  is  not  acknowledged  as  queen.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
inferior  chief  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  the  prettiest  woman  on  the 
island.  The  king,  it  is  believed,  married  her  from  affection,  and  against 
the  wishes  of  his  chiefs,  after  they  had  prohibited  his  i^arriage  with  his 
sister,  Nahienaena. 

After  crossing  the  causeway  we  reached  a  small  island  :  on  tiiis  was 
a  ^rass-house  of  moderate  dimensions,  surrounded  bjr  hibiscus  trees, 
which  grow  quite  low,  and  make  a  bower  almost  impervious  to  the  sun's 
rays.  At  the  entrance  of  the  house  I  was  met  by  his  majesty,  dressed 
in  a  roundabout  of  blue  cloth,  and  white  pantaloons.  He  led  the  way 
into  the  bower,  in  the  centre  of  which  his  wife  was  lying  in  a  clean  white 
hammock,  suspended  between  the  trees.     Everything  ^bout  her  wbs 

Sleasant-looking,  betokening  care  and  attention  to  her  comfort,  and  a 
egree  of  refinement  I  little  expected  to  see.  Although  unwell,  she 
showed  many  marks  of  beauty,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  her  ap- 
pearance. 

The  kin^  told  me  these  were  their  private  apartments,  where  they 
could  remam  undisturbed  and  free  from  intrusion.  They  passed  most 
of  their  time  together,  and  he  pointed  out  a  small  hut  of  ti-leaves  that 
he  had  constructed  for  her,  in  which  she  had  been  lying  on  new-mown 
grass. 

The  little  domestic  scene  I  had  witnessed  gave  me  great  pleasure,  the 
more  so  fronx  being  quite  unexpected ;  and  I  found  afterwards  that  very 
few  are  ever  admitted  to  this  sanctum  sanctorum.  I  take  pleasure  in 
mentioning  it,  as  I  had  not  before  given  his  majesty  credit  for  the  do- 
mestic virtues. 

Wisliing  to  inspect  the  female  seminary  at  Wailuku,  which  I  had 
heard  much  spoken  of,  I  went  over  to  it,  in  company  with  Mr.  Drayton. 
One  of  the  chiefs  was  obliging  enough  to  furnish  us  with  horses  for  the 
occasion. 

The  seminary  of  Wailuku  consists  of  an  extensive  range  of  coral  and 
adobe  buildings,  beautifully  situated  on  an  inclined  plane,  with  high  and 
massive  precipices  behind,  in  a  flourishing  village,  which  shows  more  of 
systematic  improvement  and  organized  exertion  than  any  place  I  have 
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met  mth  in  the  Hawaiian  Isliy^ds.  The  fields,  also,  are  better  fenced, 
and  t£c  crops  more  diligently  attended  to.  The  establishment  consists 
of  eighty  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and^  eighteen  years. 
Every  opportunity  was  afforded  me  of  inspecting  the  establishment,  and 
while  I  fomid  much  to  commend,  there  were  many  things  I  could  have 
desired  to  see  changed. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  educate  the  daughters 
of  Hawaii  as  wives  for  the  young  men  who  are  educated  at  Lahainaluna. 
They  are  fed  and  clothed  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  they  shall  remain  at  the  establishment  until  they  be  married. 

One  courtship  has  already  taken  place  by  letters ;  and  I  was  inform- 
ed these  were  the  first  love-letters  that  had  ever  been  written  in  this 
group. 

This  whole  establishment  does  great  credit  to  those  who  are  enga^ 
in  rearing  it  up,  on  account  of  the  method  and  perseverance  with  which 
it  is  carried  on.  It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  efforts  of  this  kind  made, 
but  I  cannot  help  doubting  the  policy  of  not  allowing  any  of  the  burden 
of  it  to  fall  upon  the  natives  themselves,  (the  parents.)  As  lone  as  the 
children  are  educated  and  maintained  gratis,  the  natives  wifi  never 
make  any  exertions  to  furnish  the  means. 

Previous  to  leaving  Lahaina,  I  had  dispatched  Lieutenant  Budd,  in 
charge  of  two  boats,  and  it  was  to  one  of  these  an  accident  occurred. 
Lieutenant  Budd  gave  the  following  account  of  it : 

At  ten  o'clock,  on  the  9th  of  March,  they  left  the  ship,  when  it  was 
blowing  a  moderate  breeze,  and  steeled  for  the  south  pomt  of  Kahoo- 
lawe.  After  they  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  their  way,  it  fell 
calm  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the  trade-wind  set  in  strong  from  the 
northward  and  eastward,  and  soon  increased  to  a  stiff  gale,  uie  sea  ris- 
ing to  a  dangerous  height  for  the  boats.  Just  after  doubling  the  point 
of  Kahoolawe,  Passed  Midshipman  May,  in  the  Leopard,  hailed  Lieu- 
tenant Budd,  to  report  that  his  boat  was  sinking ;  and  four  of  the  men 
were  perceived  to  be  baling.  Lieutenant  Budd  pulled  alongside,  and 
seeing  the  boat  was  settling,  ordered  the  anchor  to  be  dropped.  Most 
of  the  crew  continued  to  bale  with  their  hats,  whilst  the  rest  passed  oat 
the  most  important  articles.  A  portion  of  the  Leopard's  crew,  who 
could  not  swim,  were  now  ordered  to  get  into  the  Greyhound  ;  Lieuten- 
ant Budd  intending  to  land  them  and  return  for  those  on  the  wreck. 
The  men  who  were  thus  left  said  that  the  boat  was  drifting  to  sea,  and 
wislicd  to  be  taken  off;  but  this  would  have  endangered  the  lives  of  all. 
Passed  Midshipman  May,  perceiving  their  unwillingness  to  remain, 
jumped  overboard  and  joined  them :  his  example  encouraged  them  to 
do  their  best.  Lieutenant  Budd  succeeded  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  in  landing  the  men  and  articles  from  his  boat,  and  then  returc- 
ed.  He  found  the  boat  sinking  fast,  and  the  officer  and  men  supporting 
themselves  with  the  oars.  The  boat  was  now  turning  over  and  over  as 
every  wave  struck  her.  Mr.  May  and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  taken 
on  board,  and  they  then  returned  to  the  shore,  all  much  exhausted. 
Lieutenant  Budd,  seeing  that  the  side  of  the  boat  had  been  stove  in  by 
a  heavy  sea,  and  the  impossibility  of  saving  or  being  able  to  repair  the 
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boat,  left  her  to  her  fate,  and  took  such  measures  as  he  found  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  his  men.  Lieutenant  Budd  deserves  much  credit  for 
his  presence  of  mind  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  men  intrusted  to  him, 
as  well  as  protecting  them  afterwards  from  unnecessary  exposure. 

Kahoolawe,  the  island  they  were  now  on,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  south 
end  of  Maui,  and  is  fourteen  miles  long  by  five  miles  wide.  It  is  unin- 
habited, except  by  a  few  poor  fishermen,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile : 
at  this  time,  there  was  one  state  prisoner  confined  on  it.  Lieutenant 
Budd  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  Idth. 

I  visited,  in  company  with  some  of  the  officers,  the  seminary  of  Lahai- 
naluna,  situated  on  the  hill  behind  the  town,  and  about  two  miles  di^s- 
tant  from  it.  The  road  thither  was  partly  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  We  found  the  students  at  work  along  this  road,  making 
stone  wallls.  Many  of  them  were  large  boys  or  young  men.  Their 
mode  of  working  was  not  systematic,  and  every  one  appeared  to  be 
doing  what  he  thought  best :  they  did  not  appear  to  be  identified  with 
their  work,  but  seemed  more  like  a  rabble. 

We  noticed  an  air  of  neglect,  particularly  in  the  out-buildings.  The 
garden  also  was  in  bad  order;  indeed,  nothing  succeeds  well  in  it, 
because  its  situation  is  too  high  for  irrigation,  which  in  this  climate  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  red  clay,  which  in  dry 
weather  forms  a  fine  dust,  covering  every  thing,  and  which  the  daily 
winds  continually  raise  into  clouds.  These  circumstances  present  an 
obstacle  to  one  of  the  ereat  objects  of  the  institution,  while  the  scarcity 
of  water  prevents  the  mculcation  of  habits  of  personal  cleanliness,  of 
which  the  natives  stand  in  great  need. 

In  all  the  departments  of  this  establishment  I  saw  nothing  but  ill- 
directed  means,  and  a  waste  of  funds  that  might  have  been  avoided  by 
proper  forethought,  and  a  full  examination  of  the  subject  by  practical 
men.  The  school  has  passed  its  meridian,  and  is  now  fast  going  to 
decay,  a  fact  which  must  strike  every  one  on  a  casual  visit.  The  ois- 
cipline  of  the  scholars  is  loose  and  irregular ;  they  are  their  own  rulers, 
and  make  their  own  laws  ;  in  this  respect  it  may  be  called  a  republican 
school.  The  scholars  act  by  committees,  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  teachers,  in  everything  that  concerns  themselves  and 
their  apartments.  As  may  be  supposed,  they  are  left  to  settle  their 
own  disputes,  and  little  discipline  of  any  kind  exists. 

The  roadstead  of  Lahaina  is  the  great  resort  of  our  whalers.  The  chief 
reason  is,  that  their  crews  are  more  easily  kept  in  order,  and  have  not 
that  temptation  to  visit  the  shore  that  is  experienced  at  Honolulu ;  be- 
sides, provisions  are  in  greater  plenty,  particularly  potatoes,  which  are 
raised  in  abundance  on  the  highlands  of  Maui. 

Lahaina  contains  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  More  order 
reigns  here  than  in  any  other  town  of  the  same  size  I  have  seen  in 
Polynesia.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
authorities  and  to  the  absence  of  foreigners,  and  their  attendant  grog- 
shops. 

The  district  of  Wailuku  is  composed  of  valley  and  upland.  The  soil 
in  the  former  is  extremely  rich  *and  well  watered ;  the  upland,  also,  pro- 
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duces  good  crops  when  sufficient  moisture  can  be  had.  Potatoes,  com, 
sugar-cane,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are  the  chief  products  of  the  windward 
side  of  the  island. 

In  some  places  there  are  extensive  woods,  the  trees  in  which  are  of 
larse  size ;  but  the  timber  is  of  little  value,  bein£  either  soft  and  spongy, 
or  hard  and  difficult  to  work.  Of  the  former  kinds  the  natives  make 
tt^eir  canoes. 

The  district  of  Kula,  on  East  Maui,  although  extremely  rough  and 
rocky,  has  a  loamy,  rich,  and  productive  sgil ;  it  produces  the  finest 
Irish  potatoes,  turnips,  corn,  melons,  and  wheat.  The  latter,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  is  found  growing  wild.  It  was  introduced  about 
twenty  years  before  our  visit,  planted,  and  not  the  least  attention  paid 
to  it ;  instead,  however,  of  '*  running  out,"  it  has  increased. 

The  isthmus  is  too  dry  to  be  fit  for  cultivation :  it  is  in  extent  about 
twenty  by  fifteen  miles.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  it  is  a  fine 
grazing  country,  and  feeds  large  nerds  of  cattle,  that  are  mostly  owned 
by  foreigners. 

In  industry  and  enterprise,  the  natives  of  this  island  have  made  but 
slow  progress,  though  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  possess  both, 
if  properiy  develop^. 

The  climate  of  Maui  is  health v,  and  no  diseases  prevail. 

The  north  coast  of  East  Maui  is  a  succession  of  deep  ravines,  which 

Sadually  diminish  in  breadth  as  they  ascend,  and  are  finally  lost  on  the 
>nks  of  the  mountains :  travelling  along  the  coast,  in  consequence,  be- 
comes almost  impossible.  Cascades  arc  seen  falling  in  these  ravines 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  having  little  volume  of  water  however. 

The  face  of  Mauna  Haleakala  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Mauna  Kea ; 
it  is  destitute  of  trees  to  the  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet ;  then 
succeeds  a  belt  of  forest,  to  the  height  of  six  thousand  feet,  and  again, 
the  summit,  which  is  cleft  by  a  deep  gorge,  is  bare. 

Our  party  found  many  interesting  plants  as  they  ascended  Mauna 
Haleakala,  among  which  were  two  species  of  Pelargonium,  one  with  dark 
crimson,  the  other  with  lilac  flowers ;  the  Argyroziphium  began  to  dis- 
appear as  they  ascended,  and  its  place  was  taken  up  by  the  silky  spe- 
cies, which  is  only  found  at  high  altitudes.  Near  the  summit  they  found 
shrubby  plants,  consisting  of  Epacris,  Vaccinium,  Edwardsia,  Compo- 
sitsa,  and  various  rubiaceous  plants. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  crater,  on  the  summit,  the  clouds 
were  driving  with  ^at  velocity  through  it,  and  completely  concealed 
its  extent.  The  height,  as  ascertained  oy  the  barometer,  was  ten  thou- 
sand two  hundred  feet.  The  limit-line  of  woods  was  ascertained  to  be 
at  six  thousand  five  hundred  feet. 

The  crater  of  Haleakala,  if  so  it  maybe  called,  is  a  deep  gorge,  open 
at  the  north  and  easty  forming  a  kind  of  elbow  :  the  bottom  of  it,  as 
ascertained  by  the  barometer,  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  feet  below  the  summit  peak,  and  two  thousand  and  ninety- 
three  feet  below  the  wall.  Although  its  sides  are  steep,  yet  a  descent 
is  practicable  at  almost  any  part  of  it.  The  inside  of  the  crater  was 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  and  from  its  bottom  arose  some  large  hills 
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of  scoria  and  sand.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  an  ochre-red  color  at  the 
summit,  with  small  craters  in  the  centre.  All  bore  the  appearance  of 
volcanic  action,  but  the  natives  have  no  tradition  of  an  eruption.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  in  former  times  the  dread  goddess  Pele  had  her 
habitation  here,  but  was  driven  out  by  the  sea,  and  then  took  up  her 
abode  on  Hawaii,  where  she  has  ever  since  remained.  Can  this  legend 
refer  to  a  time  when  the  volcanoes  of  Maui  were  in  activity  ? 

Of  the  origin  of  the  name  Mauna  Haleakala,  or  the  House  of  the  Sim, 
I  could  not  obtain  any  information.  Some  of  the  residents  thought  it 
might  be  derived  from  the  sun  rising  from  over  it  to  the  people  of  West 
Maui,  which  it  does  at  some  seasons  of  the  year. 

Our  gentlemen  descended  into  the  crater.  The  break  to  the  north 
appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  volcanic  action 
within.  There  does  not  appear  any  true  lava  stream  on  the  north,  but 
there  is  a  cleft  or  valley  wmch  has  a  steep  descent :  here  the  soil  was 
foimd  to  be  of  a  spongy  nature,  and  many  mteresting  plants  were  found, 
among  the  most  reman^able  of  which  was  the  arborescent  geranium. 

The  floor  of  the  crater,  in  the  north  branch,  is  extreme^  rough,  and 
about  two  miles  wide  at  the  apex,  which  extends  to  the  sea.  In  Ae 
ravines  there  is  much  compact  argillaceous  rock,  similar  to  what  had 
been  observed  on  Mauna  Kea,  retaining,  like  it,  pools  of  water.  The 
rock,  in  general,  was  much  less  absorbent  than  on  the  mountains 
of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Drayton  made  an  accurate  drawing  or  plan  of  the  crater,  the  dis- 
tances on  which  are  estimated,  but  the  many  cross  bearings  serve  to 
make  its  relative  proportions  correct.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  that  can 
be  given  of  the  size  of  this  cavity,  is  by  the  time  requisite  to  make  a 
descent  into  it,  being  one  hour,  although  the  depth  is  only  two  thou- 
sand feet.  The  distance  from  the  middle  to  either  opening  was  upwards 
of  five  miles ;  that  to  the  eastward  was  filled  with  a  line  of  hills  of  sco- 
ria, some  of  them  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high ;  under  them  was  lying 
a  lava  stream,  that,  to  appearance,  was  nearly  horizontal,  so  gradofJ 
was  its  fall. 

The  operation  of  foreigjn  opinions  upon  the  natives  is  very  evident ; 
they  are  more  prone  to  t^e  knowledge  and  advice  from  the  Dooks  that 
are  circulated  among  them,  than  stran^rs  are  apt  to  believe.  Their 
gambling  propensities  appear  to  have  been  very  difficult  to  overcome  ; 
yet,  from  the  simple  sentence,  "  Do  not  gamble,''  having  been  printed 
m  the  first  books  circulated  among  them,  that  expression  has  become 
almost  proverbial,  and  many  have  in  consequence  been  restrained  from 
indulging  in  gaining  to  excess,  while  some  have  abandoned  the  practice 
altogether. 

From  the  inquiries  I  made  on  the  subject  of  their  vices,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  those  have  been  much  overrated  by  both  residents  and  mission- 
aries, and  I  fully  believe  that  these  natives  are  as  susceptible  of  correct 
impressions  as  any  other  people. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  consider  themselves  superior  to  those  of  the 
other  islands ;  next  to  them  rank  the  natives  of  Maui  and  Oahu,  while 
Kauai  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  inferior. 
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I  was  much  amused  to  hear  that  when  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  sem- 
inary gave  out  to  the  class  as  a  theme,  *^  AMiether  it  was  right  for  pa- 
rents to  give  away  their  children  1"  all  belonging  to  it  took  the  affirma- 
tive side!  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  their  reasons  were  very  strong, 
but  it  was  said  the  principal  one  urged  was  the  difficulty  of  travelli^ 
with  them,  and  procuring  food ;  this  practice  having  prevailed  from  time 
immemorial,  they  no  doubt  endeavored  to  find  reasons  to  justify  it. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  native,  the  most  distant  relationship  or  connection 
justifies  him  in  calling  on  and  receiving  entertainment.  They  not  only 
consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  partake  of  the  hospitality,  but  speak 
of  it  as  a  great  convenience ;  so  that  in  choosing  a  wife  or  husband,  one 
who  has  many  relations  is  a  more  desirable  match  on  this  account  than 
one  who  has  few.  This  custom  also  causes  more  intercourse  between 
the  islands  than  would  otherwise  take  place,  and  their  small  vessels 
seldom  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  without  being  well  filled  with  pas- 
sengers. 

Among  the  visits  I  paid  at  Lahaina,  was  one  to  the  regent  Kekaulu- 
ohi,  who  receives  visitors  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  She  lives  in 
a  grass-hut  near  the  water,  and  has  several  chiefs  in  attendance  on  her : 
she  appears  to  be  a  good-natured  and  contented  person,  and  has  adopt- 
ed some  foreign  customs  in  her  way  of  living.  She  is  not  spoken  of  as 
being  equal  to  her  sisters,  Ka,ahumanu  or  Kmau. 

On  the  17th  of  March  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  friends,  and  at  noon 
got  under  way  and  bore  away  for  Oahu.  Passing  to  the  southward  of 
Lanai,  though  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  we  felt  the  effects  of  its 
highlands  upon  the  winds. 

Xanai  is  a  dome-shaped  island,  and  appears  to  have  been  frequently 
rent,  large  fissures  being  apparent  on  its  sides.  It  is  exclusively  of 
volcanic  formation. 

After  passing  Lanai,  we  came  to  Molokai.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
long  and  nine  miles  in  width.  One-tliird  of  the  island,  towards  the 
western  end,  is  a  barren  waste,  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  except  in 
the  rainy  season ;  it  has  in  consequence  few  inhabitants,  who  are  en- 
gaged mostly  in  fishing.  The  eastern  two-thirds  are  almost  one  entire 
mountain,  rising  gradually  from  the  south,  until  it  attains  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet ;  while  on  the  north  it  is  almost  per- 
pendicular. 

On  the  south  side,  it  has  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  rich,  and  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  population.  Owing  to  the  want  of  moist- 
ure, however,  few  plants  will  thrive  even  here ;  resort  is  therefore  had  to 
the  uplands,  which  are  found  to  be  susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of 
cultivation. 

The  amount  of  arable  land,  or  that  susceptible  of  cultivation,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  missionaries  to  be  one-fourth ;  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 
reduce  it  to  one-eighth,  from  the  report  of  others,  and  my  ovm  observa- 
tions.    Only  about  one-tenth  of  this  is  cultivated. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  reported  as  five  thousand  in  1840 ; 
eight  years  prior,  in  1832,  it  was  six  thousand  :  during  this  time  five 
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hundred  marriages  took  place.  The  data  has  shown,  that  the  births 
much  exceed  the  deaths  ;  and  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  emigration, 
Mrhich  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  inhabitants  are  all  poor, 
and  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  asserts,  that  there  are  not 
ten  individuals  on  the  island  who  have  comfortable  clothing  and  suffi- 
cient food ;  and  he  adds,  that  there  has  been  no  improvement  in  their 
dwellings  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  schools  on  this  island  are  little  more  than  a  name  ;  for  they  have 
neither  regular  teachers  nor  school-hquses.  One  thousand  scholars  are 
said  to  be  embodied  in  them. 

The  island  iias  been  occupied  as  a  missionary  station  since  1832,  and 
the  church  contains  about  three  hundred  members. 

On  the  18th  we  anchored  off  Honolulu,  at  an  early  hour.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  island  was  much  more  fertile,  now  that  the  winter  had 
passed.  There  being  no  letters  from  home,  was  a  disappointment  to  us 
all.     We  were  again  warmly  welcomed  by  our  friends  and  countrymen. 

On  the  19th  we  went  in  and  anchored  in  the  outer  harbor,  where,  on 
the  23d,  we  were  joined  by  the  Porpoise. 

On  the  16th  November,  1840,  as  has  been  before  Stated,  the  Porpoise 
left  Oahu.  In  addition  to  her  crew,  a  number  of  Kanakas  were  shipped 
for  the  purpose  of  being  employed,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer,  on 
one  of  tne  coral  islands,  to  bore  through  the  coral  rock. 

The  first  shoal  searched  for  was  that  of  Manuel  Rodriguez :  its  sup- 
posed locality  was  passed  over,  and  no  indicaticms  whatever  of  it  were 
seen. 

On  the  15th  December  they  reached  Aratica,  or  Carlshoff  Island,  (m 
which  it  was  determined  to  land  the  party  intended  to  experiment  in 
boring,  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  under  Lieutenant  Johnson,  among 
whom  were  nine  Kanakas  and  three  seamen,  the  armorer  with  his  forge, 
and  a  carpenter. 

By  the  18th  they  had  succeeded  in  completing  all  the  arrangements, 
when  the  brig  left  them  to  pursue  her  cruise  for  thirty  or  forty  days  to 
the  windward  part  of  the  group.  She  then  visited  Vincennes,  Raraka, 
and  Saken  Islands.  To  the  southward  of  Saken,  they  found  and 
surveyed  theSea-Gull  Group. 

On  the  23(1,  they  went  in  search  of  the  island  of  Raroia,  or  Barclay 
de  Tolly,  and  Takurea,  or  Wolconsky,  which  is  in  sight  of  Raroia, 
The  former,  Wolconsky,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  ten  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  its  north  end  is  high  and  thickly  wooded  with  cocoa-nut  groves 
and  other  trees :  its  eastern  boundarr  is  partly  a  submerged  reef. 

The  search  after  Camboy's  and  Merril  Islands  proved  unsuccessful. 

On  the  5th  January,  1841,  they  passed  near  Taweree,  or  Resolution 
Island.  There  were  about  twenty  inhabitants,  who  on  the  approach  of 
the  brig  came  running  to  the  beach  with  cocoa-nuts  to  barter.  They 
appeared  to  be  stout  men,  and  were  thought  to  resemble  the  natives  seen 
at  Clermont  de  Tonnerre. 

Taweree  consists  of  two  small  isles,  together  about  four  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

On  the  6th,  Nukutipipi,  or  Margaret's  Island,  was  seen.    It  is  a 
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8inaH>  round  lagoon  island,  two  miles  in  circumference,  high  and  well 
woodecl  on  the  north  side,  with  a  flat  submerged  reef  on  the  southeast 
and  east  sides.  Teku,  or  the  Four  Crowns  of  Quiros,  was  the  next 
island  to  the  westward.  No  traces  of  inhabitants  were  seen  on  either 
of  these  islands. 

The  island  of  Archangel  is  a  small  lagoon  island,  of  oblong  shape, 
wooded  on  the  northeast  and  east  with  a  stunted  growth  of  trees.  No 
cocoa-nut  trees  were  seen,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  trees  ap- 
peared as  if  burnt.  A  reef  extends  off  the  northwest  and  southwest 
sides,  with  a  heavy  surf,  and  there  is  a  submerged  reef  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.     Its  native  name  is  Heretua. 

On  the  12th,  the  island  of  San  Pablo  was  made.  This  island  k 
higher  than  those  just  mentioned :  it  has  several  cocoa-nut  groves,  and 
natives  were  seen  on  the  island. 

After  searching  around  this  locality  for  other  islands,  the  Porpoise 
steered  to  the  northward,  for  the  island  of  Aratica  (Carlshoflf).  They 
made  the  island  of  Tahanea  :  its  south  end  is  a  bare  reef,  but  there  are 
trees  on  the  east  and  west  sides.  Fires  were  seen  after  dark  on  the 
island.  This,  like  all  the  other  islands,  has  small  islets  around  it,  con- 
nected by  low  coral  reefs,  and  washed  by  the  sea  in  several  places. 

Passmg  in  sight  of  Saken,  Raraka,  and  Taiara,  they  returned  to 
Aratica  on  the  18th,  where  they  found  the  party  all  well,  and  embarked 
them  on  the  19th.  The  Porpoise  then  sailed  for  Tahiti,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  and  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  21st  of 
January. 

The  boring  experiments  turned  out  very  much  as  I  anticipated,  viz : 
that  we  shomd  find  but  little  coral  sand,  and  an  occasional  stratum  of 
coral  rock.  Since  m^  return,  I  have  seen  the  results  of  a  similar  exper- 
iment made  by  Captam  Belcher,  on  another  island,  (Hau  or  Bow  Island,) 
in  the  same  group.     They  are  identical  with  ours. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  left  Tahiti  on  the  6tih  of  February, 
and  continued  his  search  for  the  islands  that  had  been  pointed  out  in  lus 
instructions.  Flint's  Island  was  first  seen.  It  is  of  small  .size,  being 
only  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  thickly  wooded :  high  breakers 
extended  off  its  point  for  some  mstance,  and  made  it  impossible  to  land 
with  a  boat.     No  inhabitants  were  seen. 

The  next  island  searched  for  was  Staver's  Island.  It  was  discovered 
on  the  8th,  and  proved  to  be  a  low  sandy  islet  with  a  lagoon.  It  is 
well  wooded,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  of  oval  sha,pe,  with  heavy  break- 
ers surrounding  it.  They  next  bore  away  for  the  position  of  Penrhyn 
Island,  and  passed  over  the  supposed  site  of  Teinhoven  Island,  without 
seeing  any  signs  of  land.  Proceeding  further  to  the  northwest,  they,  on 
the  15th,  discovered  Penrhyn's  Island,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  its 
place  on  Arrowsmith's  chart.  It  was  of  the  usual  coral  formation,  low, 
and  denselv  covered  with  trees,  among  which  the  cocoa-nut  was  the 
most  conspicuous. 

On  the  16th,  at  sunrise,  canoes  were  discovered  approaching  the  brig, 
in  great  numbers,  many  of  them  large.  At  seven  o'clock,  two  came 
alongside,  and  others  soon  followed  them.    As  the  numbers  of  the  vifflt 
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ors  increased,  they  became  more  bold,  and  clambered  up  the  sides,  utter- 
ing loud  and  savage  yells.  They  were  the  wildest  and  most  savage- 
looking  beings  that  had  been  met  with,  vociferating  in  a  frighnul 
manner,  and  accompanying  their  exclamations  with  the  most  violent 
contortions  and  gesticulations :  they  seemed  frantic  with  excitement. 
These  natives  were  quite  naked,  except  a  few  who  had  on  a  small  maro 
of  cocoa-nut  leaves. 

Penrhyn  Island  was  by  estimate  fifty  feet  high,  and  was  found  to  be 
nine  miles  long,  north-northeast  and  south-soulJiwest,  and  about  five 
miles  wide,  with  an  extensive  lagoon,  having  in  it  many  coral  patches. 
On  the  northwest  side  there  appears  to  be  a  continuous  village,  with 
cocoa-nut  groves  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  the  island  is  evi- 
dently very  thickly  peopled. 

Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  induced  one  of  the  natives  to  come 
on  board  for  a  hatchet,  to  get  information  from  him ;  but  he  proved  so 
wild,  and  was  so  much  amazed,  that  he  did  nothing  but  leap  about,  con- 
stantly uttering  exclamations. 

It  was  now  deemed  impossible  to  extend  the  cruise  to  the  Isles  of 
Danger,  agreeably  to  the  instructions,  on  account  of  want  of  time  iuid 
scarcity  of  proviaions.  This  cruise  would  also  have  embraced  the  west- 
em  position  of  Flint's  and  other  islands.  Compelled  to  forego  this  part 
of  his  intended  task,  he  stood  to  the  northward ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  of  March  anchored  off  Honolulu,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months  and  nine  days,  only  eight  of  which  were  passed  in  port. 

The  results  of  tnis  cruise  of  the  Porpoise  were  satisfactory  to  me, 
although  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  carry  out  all  the  duties  em- 
braced in  her  instructions.  The  performance  of  those  that  were  accom- 
plished was  attended  with  much  fatigue,  from  the  adverse  state  of  the 
weather.  Had  I  been  at  liberty,  or  had  time  allowed,  I  should  have 
gladly  chosen  another  season  for  it.  With  suitable  weather,  there 
would  have  been  ample  time  to  accomplish  the  whole. 

From  the  report  of  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold,  relative  to  the 
Porpoise,  and  on  examination  of  her  bottom,  th^  copper  was  found  so 
far  gone  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  re-copper  her.  This  cause  of  deten- 
tion was  unlooked  for,  and  I  had  been  in  hopes  to  give  her  crew  a  short 
relaxation ;  but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  it.  The  necessity  of  a 
speedy  departure  admitted  of  no  delay.  She  was  accordingly  hauled  into 
the  wharf,  the  work  set  speedily  about,  and  the  brig  again  prepared  for  sea. 
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On  the  5th  April,  1841,  we  had  completed  our  repairs,  and  made 
ftrrangementB  for  the  transportation  of  our  stores  to  the  Columbia  River. 
Towa^  sunset  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  and  numerous  friends,  and 
the  same  night  at  llh.  30m.  we  made  sail,  and  steered  to  the  westward, 
in  order  to  pass  between  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  we  made  Cape  Disappointment,  which  we  soon 
came  up  with.  A  heavy  sea,  caused  by  the  strong  winds  that  had  pre- 
vailed for  several  days,  was  running.  I,  notwithstanding,  stood  for  the 
bar  of  the  Columbia  River,  after  makine  every  preparation  to  cross  it ; 
but  on  approaching  nearer,  I  found  breakers  extending  from  Cape  Dis- 
appointment to  Pomt  Adams,  in  one  unbroken  line. 

Mere  description  can  give  little  idea  of  the  terrors  of  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia :  all  who  have  seen  it  have  spoken  of  the  wildness  of  the 
scene,  and  the  incessant  roar  of  the  waters,  representing  it  as  one  of  the 
most  fearful  sights  that  can  possibly  meet  the  eye  of  we  sailor.  The 
difiSculty  of  its  channel,  the  distance  of  the  leading  sailing  marks,  their 
imcertainty  to  one  unacquainted  with  them,  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  strength  and  direction  of  the  currents,  with  the  necessity  of  ap- 
proaching close  to  unseen  dangers,  the  transition  from  clear  to  turbid 
water,  aU  cause  doubt  and  mistrust. 

Under  such  feelings  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  myself  laboring ;  and 
although  I  had  on  board  a  person  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Columbia  River  pilot,  I  found  him  at  a  loss  to  designate 
the  true  passage,  and  unable  to  tell  whether  we  were  in  a  right  way  or 
not.  I  therefore,  at  once,  determined  to  haul  off  with  the  tide,  which 
was  running  ebb  with  great  rapidity,  and  which  soon  carried  us  back 
into  the  blue  water  of  the  ocean,  to  wait  there  until  the  sea  on  the  bar 
had  in  some  measure  subsided. 

The  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  well  marked,  and  cannot 
readily  be  mistaken,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  two  capes  are  several 
lofty  spruce  and  pine  trees,  which  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
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pany  have  caused  to  be  trimmed  of  branches  nearly  to  their  tops. 
These  serve  as  conspicuous  marks,  but  our  pilot  was  ignorant  of  their 
relation  to  the  channel. 

During  the  night,  I  took  into  consideration  the  loss  of  time  that  must 
arise  from  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  bar,  and  after  due  re- 
flection came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  there  begin  my  work  on  this 
coast.  At  daylight,  therefore,  I  spoke  the  Porpoise,  and  immediately 
we  bore  away  to  the  northward.  Both  vessels  then  proceeded  at  the 
rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  weather  was  very  thick,  and  the  wind  south-southwest.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  Porpoise  was  close  imder  our  lee-quarter.  I  was  myself 
below,  when  I  was  informed  by  the  officer  of  the  deck  that  we  had  en- 
tered disturbed  water.  A  number  of  birds  were  around  the  vessels, 
and  a  cast  of  the  lead  gave  fifteen  fathoms.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
deck,  land  was  seen  through  the  haze,  close  aboard.  The  ship  was  at 
once  brought  by  the  wind  and  all  the  studding-sails  taken  in,  and  we 
both  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 

The  weather  before  long  cleared  up  sufficiently  to  give  us  a  view  of 
the  land,  which  proved  to  be  Point  Grenville  of  Vancouver,  and  De- 
struction Isle. 

On  the  30th,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  wind  would  have  enabled  us  to 
reach  Neah  Harbor  ere  night ;  but  as  we  approached  Cape  Flattery 
and  opened  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  it  became  contrary.  We  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  pass  the  night,  wliich  proved  dark  and  rainy,  under 
way,  with  little  knowledge  of  the  dangers  that  might  surround  us. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  we  found  ourselves  well  into  the 
straits  ;  and  as  I  proposed  to  defer  the  survey  of  this  part  of  them  until 
my  return,  we  hastened  to  reach  Port  Discovery,  where  we  anchored 
on  the  2d  of  May ;  just  forty-nine  years  after  Vancouver  had  visited  the 
same  harbor. 

The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  are  bold,  and  anchorage  is  to  be  found 
in  but  few  places.  We  could  not  obtain  bottom  in  some  places  with 
sixty  fathoms  of  line,  even  within  a  boat's  length  of  the  shore. 

The  south  shore  is  composed  of  perpendicular  sandy  clifiFs,  that  run 
back  into  high  and  rugged  peaks,  and  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  various 
species  of  pmes,  that  rises  almost  to  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
mountains.  The  highest  points  themselves  are  covered  with  snow ;  and 
among  them  Mount  Olympus  was  conspicuous,  rising  to  an  altitude  of 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty -eieht  feet. 

The  north  shore  is  rocky,  and  composed,  as  far  as  we  could  examine 
it,  of  conglomerate,  and  in  some  few  places  of  a  reddish  granite. 

In  the  morning  we  were  boarded  by  a  large  canoe,  with  Indians  who 
spoke  a  few  words  of  English.  The  principal  man  of  the  party  was 
dressed  in  a  coarse  coat  of  red  cloth,  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
buttons,  and  corduroy  trowsers.  He  had  neither  shirt,  shoes,  nor  hat, 
although  the  rain  was  falling  fast.  The  others  were  habited  in  blankets 
or  skins,  and  wore  conical  grass  hats,  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the 
Chinese. 
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The  first  inquiry  was,  whether  we  were  Boston  or  King  George's 
ships,  by  which  terms  they  distinguish  Americans  and  English. 

They  brought  with  them  for  sale  some  fish  and  a  few  furs.  On  the 
latter  they  appeared  to  set  a  high  value,  and  were  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed when  they  learned  that  we  had  no  desire  to  purchase  them. 
They  readily  parted  with  their  fine  fish  for  a  few  fish-hooks  and  a  little 
tobacco. 

It  was  amusing  to  us,  who  had  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  Fee- 
jeeans,  to  observe  the  contempt  our  prisoner  Vendovi  entertained  for 
tnese  Indians,  which  was  such  that  he  would  hardly  dei^  to  look  at  them. 

The  description  of  Vancouver  is  so  exactly  applicable  to  the  presoit 
state  of  Port  Discovery,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  half  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  it  was  written.  The  beautiful  woods  and  lawns 
of  Protection  Island,  in  particular,  exist  unchanged.  The  lawns  stiD 
produce  the  same  beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  although  closely 
surrounded  by  dense  woods,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  encroached  upcm 
by  their  luxuriant  growth,  although  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it 
should  not  long  ere  this  have  overrun  them. 

Port  Discovery  is  a  well-protected  harbor,  and  very  convenient  of 
access,  but  the  depth  of  water  and  the  high  precipitous  banks  will  pre- 
clude its  being  made  the  scat  of  a  settlement. 

It  is .  eight  miles  long,  two  miles  in  average  width,  and  its  points, 
which  terminate  in  low  sandy  projections,  interlock  each  other.  The 
shores  are  supplied  with  large  quantities  of  shell-fish.  Protection  Isl- 
and covers  it  completely  to  the  north,  and  would  render  it  easily  defen- 
sive against  the  most  formidable  attack. 

The  Indians  whom  we  found  dwelling  here  are  of  the  Clalam  tribe; 
They  occupy  a  few  miserable  lodges  on  one  of  the  points,  and  are  a  most 
jBlihy  race,  so  much  so  indeed  that  to  enter  their  lodges  is  absolutely 
disgusting.  They  are  no  more  than  a  few  rudely-cut  slabs,  covered  in 
part  by  coarse  mats. 

We  remained  at  Port  Discovery  imtil  6th  May,  during  which  time 
we  were  employed  in  surveying  the  harbor  and  exploring  the  countiy. 
Our  botanists  had  a  large  and  interesting  field  opened  to  tnem,  and  there 
are  few  places  where  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  flora  are  so  great  as 
they  are  here.  The  soil  consists  of  a  light  brown  loam,  but  its  ^neral 
character  around  Port  Discovery  is  a  thm,  black,  vegetable  mouM,  with 
a  substratum  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  I  dispatched  an  Indian  with  a  letter  to  the  fort 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Nisqually,  at  the  upper  end  of  Puget 
Sound,  to  request  that  a  pilot  might  be  sent  me.  My  interview  with 
the  native  whom  I  employed  for  this  purpose  was  amusing.  He  ap- 
peared of  a  gay  and  lively  disposition :  the  first  thing  he  did,  when 
Drought  into  the  cabin,  was  to  show  me  a  cross  and  repeat  his  ave,  whidi 
he  did  with  great  readiness  and  apparent  devotion  ;  but  he  burst  into 
loud  laughter  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  repeating  it.  He  and  I  made 
many  efforts  to  understand  each  other,  but  without  much  success,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  transmission  of  the  letter  to  Fort  Nisqually,  and  the 
reward  he  was  to  receive  on  his  return. 
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On  the  6th  of  May,  findmg  that  the  messenger  whom  I  had  dispatched 
to  Fort  Nisqually  did  not  return,  I  determined  to  proceed  towards  that 
place  without  further  delay.  We  therefore  got  under  way,  enter^ 
Admiralty  Inlet,  and  soon  anchored  in  Port  Townsend,  on  its  northern 
side. 

Port  Townsend  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  three  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  by  one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  widA.  Opposite  to  our  an- 
chorage was  an  extensive  table-land,  free  from  wood,  and  which  Tould 
aSford  a  good  site  for  a  town. 

On  the  7th  we  moved  up  about  eight  miles,  and  anchored  in  what  I 
called  Port  Lawrence.  This  i^  just  at  the  entrance  of  Hood's  Canal, 
and  gave  us  a  view  both  of  it  and  Admiralty  Inlet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  we  proceeded  up  Admiralty  Inlet  as  far 
as  Pilot's  Cove,  opposite  the  south  end  of  Whidby's  Island. 

On  the  9th  we  were  under  way  soon  after  daylight,  taking  advantage 
of  the  tide,  and  at  dark  anchored  under  the  west  shore,  in  Port  Madi- 
8<Mi.  This  is  an  excellent  harbor,  afibrding  every  possible  convenience 
for  shipping. 

On  the  10th  we  again  passed  up  Admiralty  Inlet,  taking  the  passage 
to  the  right  of  Vashon's  Island,  and  finally,  towards  evemng,  anchored 
just  below  the  narrows  leading  into  Puget  Sound,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  shore  and  under  a  high  perpendicular  bank,  in  sixteen  fathoms. 

The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  many  places  a  ship's  sides  would  strike  the  shore  before  the 
keel  would  touch  the  ground. 

On  the  11th  of  May  we  again  weighed  our  anchors,  and  sailed  through 
the  narrows.  The  scenery  about  this  pass  becomes  very  fine :  on  all 
sides  are  high  projecting  blufis  of  sandstone,  rising  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water.  The  tide,  which  runs  through  the  narrows  with 
ffreat  velocity,  causes  many  eddies  and  whirlpools,  through  which  a  ship 
is  carried  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  while  the  danger  seems  to  be 
imminent.  We  were  carried  onward  wholly  by  the  force  of  the  tide, 
and  had  backed  and  filled  only  once  before  we  found  ourselves  in  as 
spacious  a  sound  as  the  one  we  had  just  left.  This  narrow  pass  seems 
as  if  intended  by  its  natural  facilities  to  afford  every  means  for  its  per- 
fect defense. 

Twelve  miles  more  brought  us  to  the  anchorage  off  Nisqually,  where 
both  vessels  dropped  their  anchors  about  eight  o'clock.  Soon  after  we 
anchored,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  fort,  and  Captain  M'Niel.  They  gave  me  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  aid  me  in  my  op- 
erations. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these  waters,  and  their  safety ;  and 
not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  Admiralty  In- 
let, Puget  Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  interrupt 
their  navigation  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in 
saying,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  equal 
to  thesek 

The  shore  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
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on  the  top  of  the  ascent  is  an  extended  plain,  covered  with  pine,  oak, 
and  ash.  Fort  Nisqually,  with  its  out-buildings  and  enclosure,  stands 
back  about  half  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land. 

Our  preparations  occupied  us  until  the  15th.  The  Porpoise,  with 
two  of  the  Vinccnnes's  boats,  took  up  the  survey  of  Admiralty  Inlet ; 
the  launch,  first  cutter,  and  two  boats  of  the  Vincennes,  the  survey  of 
Hood's  Canal.  The  land  parties  intended  to  explore  the  interior,  were 
allowed  eighty  days  for  the  explorations. 

Messrs.  Rrayton  and  Waldron  of  the  Vincennes,  myself,  and  two 
servants,  proceeded  to  the  Columbia  to  visit  Astoria,  then  Fort  Van- 
couver and  the  Willamette  settlement,  and  to  proceed  up  the  river  as 
far  as  Wallawalla.  From  Astoria  I  proposed  to  send  parties  from  the 
Peacock  into  die  interior,  and  to  set  on  foot  the  survey  of  the  Colum- 
bia River,  by  means  of  her  boats. 

The  establishment  of  an  observatory  also  claimed  my  attention ;  a 
suitable  site  was  found  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  within  hail  of  the  slup. 
Here  the  instruments  and  clocks  were  landed,  and  put  up  in  a  small 
clearing. 

Fort  Nisqually  is  constructed  of  pickets,  enclosing  a  space  about  two 
hundred  feet  square,  with  four  corner  bastions.  Within  this  enclosure 
are  the  agents'  stores,  and  about  half  a  dozen  houses,  built  of  logs,  and 
roofed  with  bark.  This  fort  was  considered  quite  large  when  it  was 
first  established,  but  since  it  has  become  an  agricultural  post  as  well  as 
a  trading  one,  it  is  found  to  be  too  small.  Its  locality  is  also  ill  chosen, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  which  has  to  be  brought 
ftom  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile.  There  was  now  little  necessity  for 
any  sort  of  protection  against  the  Indians,  who  are  but  few  in  number, 
and  very  peaceably  disposed. 

Having  seen  the  parties  all  off,  or  ready  to  start,  our  party  set  out 
It  was  a  strange  cavalcade,  for  most  of  us  were  but  sorry  horsemen, 
and  we  had  every  variety  of  accoutrements,  from  llie  saddle  and  bridle 
to  the  bare  back  and  nalter.  We  were  eight  in  number ;  Messrs. 
Drayton,  Waldron,  and  myself,  two  servants,  two  Indians,  and  a  Cana- 
dian guide,  with  four  pack-horses.  All  the  horses  and  the  guide  were 
kindly  furnished  us  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  fort,  to  carry  us  as  far  as 
Cowlitz  Farms,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  where  we  intended  taking 
canoes. 

The  direction  of  our  route  was  nearly  south  over  the  plain,  passing 
occasional! V  a  pretty  lawn,  and  groves  of  oak  and  ash  trees. 

The  park  scenery  increased  in  beauty  as  we  proceeded.  It  was  al- 
most impossible  to  realize  that  we  were  in  a  savage  and  wild  country, 
and  that  nature,  not  art,  had  perfected  the  landscape.  Beautiful  lakes, 
with  greensward  growing  to  the  water  edge,  with  deer  feeding  fearless- 
ly on  their  margin,  and  every  tint  of  flower,  many  of  which  were  not  new 
to  our  gardens  at  home,  strewn  in  profusion  around  ;  we  could  hardly, 
in  galloping  along,  but  expect  to  see  some  beautiful  mansion,  as  a  fit 
accompaniment  to  such  scenery. 

On  the  second  day  we  arrived  at  the  Cowlitz  Farms,  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cascade  Range,  near  Mount 
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Rainier,  and  has  many  short  turns  in  it.  Its  banks,  until  it  approaches 
the  Columbia,  are  tolerably  high.  It  is  not  navigable  for  barges  more 
than  three  months  in  the  year.  The  distance  we  passed  down  tne  Cow- 
litz did  not  exceed  twenty-six  miles,  although  we  had  been  told  that  it 
was  more  than  forty.  In  the  month  of  September  following  I  examined 
the  Cowlitz,  and  found  it  exhibiting  a  very  diflferent  character.  A  few 
miles  above  its  mouth  there  was  not  water  enough  to  float  even  a  boat, 
and  it  was  besides  filled  with  rapids. 

The  Columbia,  where  the  Cowlitz  joins  it,  is  a  broad  flowing  stream, 
and  was  at  this  time  much  swollen. 

About  ten  miles  lower  down,  we  passed  Oak  Point,  where  the  river 
turns  nearlv  at  right  angles,  taking  its  course  along  a  barrier  of  trap 
rocks,  which  it  here  meets  on  its  west  side,  and  which  rises  eight  hun- 
dred feet  perpendicularly  above  its  surface.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  one  of  the  remarkable  prairies  of  the  country,  covered  with  tall 
waving  grass,  and  studded  with  many  oaks,  from  which  the  point  takes 
its  name.  What  adds  additional  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene  is 
Mount  St.  Helen's,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  when  eighty 
miles  distant ;  its  height  I  made  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet. 

By  sunset  we  had  reached  Termination  Island,  and  at  10  o'clock,  on 
a  very  dark  night,  we  reached  our  destination,  and  might  now  make  our 
escape  from  the  confined  and  irksome  position  in  the  canoe  we  had  been 
in  a  whole  day.  Mr.  Bimie,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
met  us  at  the  landing,  with  lanterns  and  every  assistance,  and  gave  us 
a  truly  Scotch  welcome.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  his  quarters, 
where  in  a  short  time  a  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  his  hospitable 
board  spread  with  good  cheer,  although  it  was  past  midnight.  After 
partaking  of  the  supper,  blankets  were  furnished  us,  and  we  were  made 
exceedingly  comfortable  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  view  of  the  somewhat  famous  Astoria,  which 
is  anything  but  what  I  should  wish  to  describe.  Half  a  dozen  log- 
houses,  witn  as  many  sheds  and  a  pi^-sty  or  two,  are  all  that  it  can  boast 
of,  and  even  these  appear  to  be  rapidly  going  to  decay. 

The  Company  pay  little  regard  to  it,  and  the  idea  of  holding  or  im- 
proving it  as  a  post  has  long  since  been  given  up.  The  head-quarters 
of  their  operations  have  been  removed  to  Vancouver,  eighty  miles  fur- 
ther up  the  river,  since  which  Astoria  has  merely  been  held  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  vessels.  It  boasts  of  but  one  field,  and  that  was  in 
potatoes,  which  I  can,  however,  vouch  for  as  being  very  fine.  In  former 
times  it  had  its  gardens,  forts,  and  banqueting  halls ;  and  from  all 
accounts,  when  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northwest  Company, 
during  their  rivalship  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  there  was  as  jovial 
a  set  residing  here  as  ever  were  met  together. 

In  point  of  beauty  of  situation,  few  places  will  vie  with  Astoria.  It 
is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  eleven  miles  from 
Cape  Disappointment,  as  the  crow  flies.  From  Astoria  there  is  a  fine 
view  of  the  high  promontory  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  ocean 
bounding  it  on  the  west  3  the  Chinook  Hills  and  Point  EUice,  with  its 
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ragged  peak,  on  the  north;  Ton^e  Point  and  Katalamet  Range  cm 
the  east;  and  a  high  hackground,  bristling  with  lofty  pines,  to  the 
south.  The  ground  rises  from  the  river  gi'adually  to  the  top  of  a  ridse 
five  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  This  was  originally  covered  with  a  thick 
forest  of  pines :  that  part  reclaimed  by  the  first  occupants  is  again 
growing  up  in  brushwood.  From  all  parts  of  the  ground  the  broad  sur- 
face of  the  river  is  in  view.  The  stillness  is  remarkable,  and  makes  it 
evident  that  one  is  yet  far  removed  from  civilized  life  :  the  distant 
though  distinct  roar  of  the  ocean  is  the  only  sound  that  is  heard  :  this, 
liowever,  is  almost  incessant ;  for  the  stream,  though  rushing  onwards 
in  silence  to  meet  the  ocean,  keeps  up  an  eternal  war  with  it  on  the  bar, 
producing  at  times  jscenes  of  extraordinary  grandeur. 

The  Columbia,  opposite  to  Astoria,  is  lour  miles  wide,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  sand-bar,  with  only  a  few  feet  water 
on  it,  and  at  extreme  low  tides  it  is  bare :  the  channel  is  very  narrow 
on  each  side,  and  diiScult  to  navigate.  At  Astoria  there  is  only  space 
for  a  dozen  vessels  to  lie  at  anchor,  and  it  would  therefore  be  difficult 
to  accommodate  any  extensive  trade.  The  point  of  land  extends  aboat 
half  a  mile  below  its  site,  where  Young's  River  joins  the  Columbia,  and 
forms  a  bay. 

The  country  lying  north  of  the  Columbia,  between  the  Cowlitz  and 
Cape  Disappointment,  is  generally  rough  and  rugged,  with  numerous 
streams  of  water,  and  in  many  places  a  rich  soil :  it  is  extremely  well 
timbered,  and  is  capable,  when  cleared,  of  growing  grain,  and  other 
agricultural  produce. 

I  witnessed  the  Columbia  at  its  greatest  and  least  heights,  and  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  it  unless  seen  at  both  these  epochs.  The  flood  is 
a  very  grand  sight  from  the  banks  of  the  river  at  Vancouver,  as  it 
passes  swiftly  by,  bearing  along  the  gigantic  forest  trees,  whose  immense 
trunks  appear  as  mere  chips.  They  frequently  lodge  for  a  time,  in 
which  case  others  are  speedily  caught  by  them,  which,  obstructing  the 
flow  of  the  water,  form  rapids,  until  by  a  sudden  rush  the  whole  is  borne 
off  to  the  ocean,  and  in  time  lodged  by  the  currents  on  some  remote  and 
savage  island,  to  supply  the  natives  with  canoes. 

From  the  circumstance  of  this  annual  inundation  of  the  river  prairies, 
they  will  always  be  unfit  for  husbandry,  yet  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  grazing,  except  during  the  periods  of  high  water.  There  is  no  pre- 
caution that  can  prevent  the  inroad  of  the  water.  At  Vancouver  they 
were  at  the  expense  of  throwing  up  a  long  embankment  of  earth,  but 
without  the  desired  effect.  It  has  been  found  that  the  crop  of  grain  suf- 
fers in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  stalk  immersed  :  unless  the 
wheat  is  completely  covered,  a  partial  harvest  may  be  expected. 

The  waters  of  the  Columbia  nave  no  fertilizing  qualities,  which  is  re- 
markable when  the  extent  of  its  course  is  considered  :  on  tiie  contrarv, 
it  is  said,  from  experience,  to  deteriorate  and  exhaust  the  soil.  It  is, 
when  taken  up,  quite  clear,  although  it  has  a  turbid  look  as  it  flows  by. 
Quantities  of  fine  sand  are  however  borne  along,  and  being  deposited  in 
the  eddies,  rapidly  form  banks,  which  alter  the  channel  m  pWes  to  a 
great  degree. 
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The  situation  of  Vancouver  is  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  of  navigation  for  sea-going  vessels.  A 
vessel  of  fourteen  feet  draft  of  water,  may  reach  it  in  the  lowest  state 
of  the  river.  The  Columbia  at  this  point  makes  a  considerable  angle, 
and  is  divided  by  two  islands,  which  extend  upwards  about  three  miles, 
to  where  the  upper  branch  of  the  Willamette  joins  it.  The  shores  of 
these  islands  are  covered  with  trees,  consisting  of  ash,  poplars,  pines, 
and  oaks,  while  the  centre  is  generally  prairie,  and  lower  than  the  banks : 
they  are  principally  composed  of  sand. 

The  company's  establishment  at  Vancouver  is  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  and  is  worthy  of  the  vast  interest  of  which  it  is  the  ceutre.  The 
residents  mess  at  several  tables :  one  for  the  chief  factor  and  his  clerks ; 
one  for  their  wives,  (it  being  against  the  regulations  of  the  Company  for 
their  officers  and  wives  to  take  their  meals  together ;)  another  for  the 
missionaries ;  and  another  for  the  sick  and  the  Catholic  missionaries. 
All  is  arranged  in  the  best  order,  and  I  should  think  with  great  econo- 
my. Everything  mav  be  had  within  the  fort;  they  have  an  extensive 
apothecary  shop,  a  batery,  blacksmiths'  and  coopers'  shops,  trade-offices 
for  buying,  others  for  selling,  others  again  for  keeping  accounts  and 
transacting  business;  shops  for  retail,  where  English  manufactured 
articles  may  be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  the 
United  States,  consisting  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ready-made 
clothing,  ship-chandlery,  earthen  and  iron  ware,  and  fancy  articles  ;  iti 
short,  everything,  and  of  every  kind  and  description,  including  all  sorts 
of  groceries,  at  an  advance  of  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  London  prime 
cost.  This  is  the  established  price  at  Vancouver,  but  at  the  other  posts 
it  is  one  hundred  per  cent.,  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion. All  these  articles  are  of  good  quality,  and  suitable  for  the  ser- 
vants, settlers,  and  visitors.  Of  the  quanti^  on  hand,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  all  the  posts  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
get  their  annual  supplies  from  this  dep6t. 

The  Willamette  River  is  generally  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide. 
For  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia  its 
banks  are  low,  and  during  the  rise  of  the  latter  are  overflowed,  its 
waters  being  backed  into  the  Willamette.  There  is  little  current  to 
contend  mm  in  this  river  during  this  season.  After  passing  this  low 
ground,  the. banks  become  high  and  precipitous,  and  are  in  only  a  few 
places  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  falls  of  Willamette,  the  salmon  fishery 
was  at  its  height,  and  was  to  us  a  novel  as  well  as  an  amusing  scene. 
The  salmon  leap  the  fall ;  and  it  would  be  inconceivable,  if  not  actually 
witnessed,  how  they  can  force  themselves  up,  and  after  a  leap  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  retain  strength  enough  to  stem  the  force  of  the  water 
above.  About  one  in  ten  of  those  who  jumped,  would  succeed  in  getting 
by.  They  are  seen  to  dart  out  of  the  foam  beneath  and  reach  about 
two-thirds  of  the  height,  at  a  single  bound  :  those  that  thus  passed  the 
apex  of  the  running  water,  succeed ;  but  all  that  fell  short,  were  thrown 
back  again  into  the  foam.  I  never  saw  so  many  fish  collected  together 
before ;  and  the  Indians  are  constantly  employed  in  taking  them.    They 
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rig  out  two  stout  poles,  long  enough  to  project  over  the  foaming  caul- 
dron, and  secure  their  larger  ends  to  the  rocks.     On  the  outer  end  they 
make  a  platform  for  the  fisherman  to  stand  on,  who  is  perched  on  it 
with  a  pole  thirty  feet  long  in  hand,  to  which  the  net  is  fastened  by  a 
hoop  four  feet  in  diameter ;  the  net  is  made  to  slide  on  the  hoop,  so  as 
to  close  its  mouth  when  the  fish  is  taken.     The  mode  of  using  the  net  is 
peculiar :  they  throw  it  into  the  foam  as  far  up  the  stream  as  they  can 
reach,  and  it  being  then  quickly  carried  down,  the  fish  who  are  runiuDg 
up  in  a  contrary  direction  are  caught.     Sometimes  twenty  large  fish  are 
taken  by  a  sinde  person  in  an  hour ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  twice 
as  many  should  not  be  caught. 

The  riyer  at  the  falls  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  its 
greatest  fall  twenty-five  feet.  When  the  water  is  not  veir  high,  the 
rapids  begin  some  distance  above  the  falls.  Some  of  the  Indians  arc  in 
the  habit  of  coming  down  in  canoes  to  the  brink  of  the  falls,  where  they 
secure  themselves  by  thrusting  down  poles  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock. 
There  they  take  many  fish,  £at  have  succeeded  in  passing  the  lower 
fall,  with  a  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole.  These  are  esteemed  to 
be  of  the  best  flavor,  as  they  are  the  strongest  and  fattest.  It  is  said 
from  these  places  the  fish  can  be  seen  very  distinctly  passing  up,  and 
are  taken  very  rapidly ;  but  few  Indians  are  willing  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  risk  of  fishing  there.  The  number  of  Indians  at  the  Wil- 
lamette Falls  during  the  nshing  season  is  about  seventy,  including  all 
ages  and  sexes  :  there  are  others  who  visit  the  falls  in  canoes  for  fish, 
which  at  times  will  raise  the  number  to  not  far  from  one  hundred. 

The  salmon  fishery  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
wealth,  for  it  affords  a  large  amount  of  food  at  a  very  low  price,  and  of 
the  very  best  quality :  it  does  not  extend  above  the  falls.  The  finest 
of  the  salmon  are  those  caught  nearest  the  sea ;  as  they  pass  up  the 
river  they  become  poorer,  and  when  they  roach  the  tributaries  of  the 
upper  Columbia,  they  are  exceedingly  exhUusted,  and  have  their  bodies 
and  heads  much  disfigured  and  cut,  and  their  tails  and  fins  worn  out  by 
contact  T^ith  the  rocks.  Many  of  the  salmon  in  consequence  die  ;  these 
the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  drying  for  food,  by  hanging  them  <m  the 
limbs  of  trees.  This  is  to  preserve  them  from  the  wolves,  and  to  be 
used  in  time  of  need,  when  they  are  devoured,  though  rotten  and  full  of 
maggots.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of  salmon,  which  frequent  this 
river  in  different  months :  the  latest  appears  in  October,  and  is  the  only 
kind  that  frequents  the  Cowlitz  River.  The  finest  sort  is  a  dark  silvery 
fish,  of  large  size,  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  weighing  forty  or  fifty 
pounds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  places  upon  the  Columbia  is  called  the 
Dalles.  The  river  is  here  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  half  a  mile  long  ;  the  walls  are  perpendicular, 
flat  at  the  top,  and  composed  of  basalt ;  the  river  forms  an  elbow,  being 
situated  in  an  amphitheatre,  extending  several  miles  to  the  northwest, 
and  closed  in  by  a  high  basaltic  wall.  From  appearances,  one  is  led  to 
conclude  that  in  former  times  the  river  made  a  straight  course  over  the 
whole ;  but,  having  the  channel  deeper,  is  now  confined  within  the 


present  limits.  Mr.  Drayton,  on  inquiry  of  an  old  Indian,  through 
Mr.  Ogden,  learned  that  ho  believed  that  in  the  time  of  hia  forefathers 
they  went  up  straight  in  their  canoes. 

The  country  about  the  Dalles  is  broken,  and  the  missionaries  report 
that  this  is  the  case  for  some  miles  around.  There  arc,  hoivever,  also 
some  plains  and  table-lands,  vbich  arc  considered  as  very  valuable, 
being  well  watered  with  springs  and  small  streams ;  excellent  for  graz- 
ing, and  well  supplied  with  timber — oak  and  pine.  The  soil  varies  in 
quality,  and  portions  of  it  are  very  rich.  Garden  vegetables  succeed, 
but  require  irrigation.  Potatoes  also  must  be  watered,  by  which  mode 
of  culture  they  succeed  well.  Com  and  peas  can  be  raised  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Wheat  produces  about  twenty-five  boshels  to  the  acre ; 
this  is  not,  however,  on  the  best  land.  They  sow  in  October  and  March, 
and  harvest  begins  towards  the  end  of  June. 

I  now  returned  to  Nisqually,  and  found  that  news  had  been  received 
from  the  various  surveying  and  exploring  parties,  all  of  whom  it  was 
reported  were  advancing  rapidly  in  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
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iHE  FUCA'S  STRAITS  AND  LOSS  OF  THE  PEACOCK. 

FBABS  FOB  THB  FEAOOCK — FB0GBES8  OF  THE  SURyZT^— NKAH  HARBOR CLAS8KT  JSDtXSS — DE 

FUCA's  pillar— cafe   DISAPPOIMTMEKT — PARTICULARS  OF  THE  LOSS   OF  THS  FEAOOCK-^BSW 

'  inspoainoN  of  the  squadron— ^be  vufqEMNEs  sails  for  sax  francisco. 

Ir  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  anxieties  that 
beset  me  when  I  joined  the  Vincennes  once  more  on  the  16th  June, 
1841.  Day  after  day  had  passed  in  the  anxious  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing news  of  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish,  until  a  conviction  became 
general,  with  both  ojScers  and  crew,  that  some  serious  accident  had  oc- 
curred to  one  or  both  of  them,  among  the  dangerous  coral  reefs  and 
islands  they  had  been  sent  to  explore.  They  were  now  three  months 
later  thaii  the  time  appointed  for  their  arrival  at  the  Columbia  River. 

For  my  own  part,  after  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
Captain  Hudson  in  my  instructions,  and  again  estimating  the  time  ne- 
cessary to  fulfil  them,  I  could  not  but  apprehend,  from  the  length  to 
which  his  voyage  was  protracted,  that  disaster  had  occurred.  In  this 
state  of  feeling,  the  officers  of  the  Vincennes  showed  a  highly  commend- 
able spirit,  and  aware  that,  additional  labors  were  thus  to  be  thrown 
upon  them,  strained  every  nerve  to  avoid  any  further  loss  of  time.  The 
officers  of  the  Porpoise,  as  I  waa  informed  by  Lieutenant-Commandant 
Ringgold,  manifested  an  equally  praiseworthy  spirit. 

On  the  20th  we  came  to  anchor  in  New  Dungeness  Roads,  where  we 
were  joined  by  the  Porpoise  agreeable  to  instructions.  The  surveying 
operations  of  that  vessel  were  then  nearly  completed. 

On  the  26th,  a  messenger  arrived  with  letters  from  Nisqually,  in- 
forming me  of  tiie  loss  of  tike  Peacock,  on  the  bar  of  the  Columbia,  but 
that  all  hands  were  saved.  This  news,  although  bad,  was  a  great 
relief  to  me ;  for  I  had  feared  not  only  the  loss  of  the  vessels,  but  had 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  lives  of  the  persons  on  board.  A  heavy 
load  that  had  long  hung  over  my  mind  was  removed. 

All  my  plans  for  the  employment  of  the  squadron  were  now  at  once 
to  be  changed ;  for  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  affi)rd  relief  to  our  shipwrecked  companions. 

We  now  completed  all  that  was  essential  in  the  surveys  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Canal  de  Arro  before  we  took  our  departure.  This 
was  effected  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  both  officers  and  men. 

On  the  29th,  I  sent  an  officer  with  dispatches  to  Nisqually,  to  pass 
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aoroflfl  the  cotmtr;  to  the  Cowlitz,  aad  theoce  down  the  Colombia  to 
Aatorift. 

On  the  Slst,  we  got  under  way,  and  stood  down  the  S&uts  of  De 
Faca.  Of  the  northern  uda  of  these  struts  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
make  a  very  parUcnlar  examination,  after  completing  the  sorve;  of  the 
Canal  de  Arro.  There  ie  a  fine  harbor,  now  called  Victoria,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  where  a  poet  has  been  lately  established  by  the 
Hadson  Bay  Company  ;  that  of  San  Jnan,  near  the  month  of  the  stnuts, 
was  enrveyed  on  tiie  2d  of  August  by  the  PorpoiM,  while  the  Vincenoes 
was  engaged  in  that  of  Neah  Harbor,  lying  on  ^e  south  side  of  the 
straits,  just  within  Cape  Flattery. 

Neah  Harbor  is  but  a  small  indentation  in  the  coast,  which  is  partlj 
sheltered  on  the  northeast  by  Neah  Island.  It  is  the  position  wh«e  the 
Spaniards  attempted  to  establish  themselres  in  1672,  and  irttich  they 
called  Port  Nunez  Qaona.  The  remains  of  an  old  fort  are  still  to  be 
perceived,  and  some  bricks  were  found  that  were  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  it. 

The  abip,  oa  aooboring,  was  surrounded  by  many  canoes  of  the 
Classet  Indians,  iriw  inhabit  the  coontry  around  Cxpe  Futtery.   George, 


the  chief  of  the  Tatooche  tribe,  as  he  terms  himself,  was  on  board  all 
day.  He  speaks  a  few  words  of  English,  and  is  a  fine-looking  man- 
It  was  difficult  to  make  him  or  anv  of  his  people  onderstaod  the  use  ik 
a  man-of'War,  the  number  of  people  on  b<»nl,  and  the  care  that  wis 
taken  to  keep  them  from  commg  on  board.  He  showed  it  by  eontino- 
ally  asking,  "  What  for  so  big  ship  1"  "  What  for  bo  many  mans  ?" — 
all  probably  proceeding  from  his  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
sell  his  skins. 

The  Classet  bibe  of  Indians  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  on  the 
coast  that  I  had  an  (mportimity  of  seeing,  and  seems  the  moat  iideffi- 
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gent.  These  Indians  wore  small  pieces  of  an  iridescent  inuscle-sliell 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  their  nose,  which  was,  in  sontie,  of  the  siie 
of  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  triangular  in  shape.  It  is  generally  kept  in 
motion  by  their  breathing.  They  had  seldom  any  clothing  exceptmg  i 
blanket ;  but  a  few,  who  have  contrived  to  make  friends  with  the  visitoin, 
have  obtained  some  old  clothes ;  while  others  seem  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Companr.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  toW- 
00,  powder,  ("  paulalee,?')  and  leaden  balls.  These  are  preferred  to 
most  other  merchandise,  although  more  can  be  obtained  for  spirits  than 
for  any  other  article. 

We  had  as  many  as  forty  canoes  alongside  on  the  8d,  with  varioDS 
articles  for  sale,  including  fish,  venison,  &c.  Some  of  the  canoes  had 
as  many  as  twenty  persons  in  them.  They  were  generally  a  stoat, 
athletic  race ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  women  were  much  better 
looking  than  those  of  the  other  tribes.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  quite 
fair  complexions  and  rosy  cheeks.  They  are  not  as  much  expos^  to 
the  weather  as  those  we  had  previously  seen,  being  provided  with  a  con- 
ical hut,  made  of  grass,  and  plaited  so  tight  as  to  be  impervious  to 
water,  which  both  protects  them  from  the  rain  and  sun. 

It  is  said  that  this  tribe  can  muster  one  thousand  warriors,  and  fhey 
have  the  reputation  of  being  treacherous  and  warlike.  Many  of  them 
were  fantastically  painted,  that  is,  besmeared  with  oil,  soot,  and  red 
paint.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  native  blanket,  made  of  dog's  hair, 
mterspersed  with  feathers ;  this  is  much  more  highly  valued  than  the 
bought  ones,  but  is  rarely  to  be  obtained.  The  clamor  made  by  our 
numerous  visitors  was  very  great,  and  their  offers  of  articles  were  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  priority  of  rank,  station,  or  anything  else. 

In  leaving  De  Fuca's  Straits,  I  anxiously  watched  for  De  Fuca's 
Pillar,  and  soon  obtained  a  sight  of  it.  A  sketch  made  at  the  time  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

On  the  6th,  at  daylight.  Cape  Disappointment  was  in  sight ;  and  at 
ten  o'clock  we  were  near  the  cape.  The  Flying-Fish  joined  us  at  noon ; 
when  Captain  Hudson  came  on  board,  and  from  him  I  learned  the  par- 
ticulars  of  the  loss  of  the  Peacock. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  state,  that  at  Oahu,  Sand- 
wich Islands,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the  squadron  on  their  seve- 
ral cruises,  I  had  furnished  the  Peacock,  Porpoise,  and  tender,  with 
directions  for  their  passing  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  Captam  Spalding,  of  tlie  ship  Lausanne,  a  vessel  of  five  or 
six  hundred  tons'  burden,  which  had  just  returned  from  the  Columbia, 
whither  she  had  taken  a  number  of  missionaries  and  their  stores. 
These  appeared  to  be  carefully  drawn  up,  and  (]!aptain  Spalding  in- 
formed me  that  they  could  be  depended  upon.  The  fact  that  so  large 
a  ship  had  been  navigated  by  them,  and  the  report  of  the  master,  that 
he  believed  them  correct,  left  me  no  reason  to  doubt  their  probable  ac- 
curacy ;  although  at  the  time  I  had  some  misgivings  about  them,  as 
they  were  entirely  dependent  on  compass  bearings,  and  those  of  objects 
at  great  distances.  They  were,  however,  the  only  directions  for  pass- 
ing this  dangerous  bar  which  were  to  be  had,  and  were  then  believed  to 
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be  the  only  correct  ones  in  existence.  It  was  supposed,  ijndeed,  that 
they  had  been  communicated  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  by  the  offi- 
cers of  H.  B.  M.  surveying  vessels  Sulphur  and  StarUng ;  but  of  this 
I  had  no  positive  evidence ;  for,  although  I  met  those  vessels  at  the 
Feeiee  Islands,  I  received  no  conmiunication  from  them  on  this  subject. 

Ihe  Peacock  made  Cape  Disappointment  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ITtli 
of  July,  and  throughout  the  night  experienced  light  airs  and  calms,  ac- 
companied by  a  dense  fog. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  fog 
cleared  off,  with  the  wind  from  the  southward  and  eastward.  Cape 
Disappointment  was  then  about  nine  miles  distant.  At  nine  they 
sounded  in  forty  fathoms  water ;  at  ten,  fifteen  ;  they  had  but  fourteen 
fathoms  when  they  tacked  off  shore.  It  being  Sunday,  Captain  Hud- 
son, as  usual,  performed  divine  service,  whicn  being  finished  at  llh. 
50m.,  they  again  tacked  to  stand  in.  The  tender  at  this  time  waa 
several  miles  to  leeward. 

At  meridian,  the  wind  came  out  from  the  southward  and  westward, 
with  the  weather  a  little  cloudy ;  soon  after  which  time  the  ship  was 
off  the  entrance,  and  all  hands  were  called  to  work  her  mto  port.  Lieu- 
tenant Emmons  was  now  sent  aloft,  on  the  foretopsail-yard,  while  Cap- 
tain Hudson  attended  personally  to  the  piloting  of  the  ship,  a^eeably 
to  the  directions  before  spoken  of,  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  The  ship 
was,  according  to  Captain  Hudson's  report,  running  a  northeast-quar- 
ter-east course,  heading  for  Cape  Disappointment,  until  the  proper 
bearing  of  Chinook  Point  east-northeast  was  reached,  when  they  discov- 
ered the  sea  breaking  ahead  of  them.  He  now  believed  himself  too  far 
to  the  southward,  wore  ship,  and  ran  off  a  short  distance,  until  clear  of 
the  breakers,  after  which  they  again  stood  in,  where  the  passage  ap- 
peared clear  and  smooth,  both  from  below  and  aloft.  In  less  than  five 
minutes,  the  ship  touched.  Lieutenant  Emmons,  who  was  on  the  look- 
out aloft,  together  with  Lieutenant  Perry,  who  was  also  similarly  en- 
gaged, both  state  that  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  only  place  where 
the  channel  existed  was  where  the  water  did  not  break,  and  agreeing 
as  it  did  so  nearly  with  the  sailing  directions,  Captain  Hudson  did  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  to  proceed  through  the  smoother  part. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  opinions  have  been,  and  probably  still 
are  entertained,  relative  to  the  prudence  of  venturing  with  the  ship  be- 
fore the  channel  had  been  explored  and  examined  by  the  tender  and 
boats.  This  is  but  natural  to  one  unacquainted  with  the  bar  of  the 
Columbia  River  and  its  dangers.  After  having  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  having  been  engaged  there  with  the  tender  and  boats 
in  the  survey,  I  feel  myself  cntjtlea  to  ^ve  an  opinion  as  to  the  course 
pursued  by  Captain  Hudson,  and  think  it  altogether  correct,  on  every 
ground  of  expediency,  as  well  as  the  only  proper  one  for  him  to  have 
followed  under  these  circumstances.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he  had 
been  detained  nearly  three  months  beyond  his  appointed  time,  and  that 
he  was  well  aware  that  this  would  occasion  much  inconvenience  to  the 
progress  of  our  duties ;  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  further  delay,  even 
of  a  few  hours,  can  readily  be  imagined.     The  time  was,  to  all  appear- 
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ance,  propitious,  and  hesitation  then  might  have  rendered  it  impossible 
to  have  entered*  for  a  week,  'the  tender  going  in  ahead  would  have 
been  little  or  no  securitr^,  for  she  would,  undoubtedly,  have  pursued  the 
same  course,  and  have  been,  in  all  probability,  lost ;  and  thus  the  Pea- 
cock would  have  been  obliged  at  last  to  trust  to  the  knowledge  of  those 
on  board  of  her.  As  respects  the  examination  of  the  bar  in  ooats,  this 
is  a  thing  next  to  impossiole ;  for  the  tides  are  so  strong  as  to  be  beyond 
the  power  of  oars  to  contend  with.  To  wait  until  a  thorough  knowfed^ 
couM  be  had  of  the  bar  from  survey,  would  have  been  e(]^ualli^  impossi- 
ble at  that  time :  all  were  uninformed  or  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  directions ;  but,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  they 
seemed  to  be  true,  and  they  are  such  as  I  should  even  now  ^^^y  so  ^ 
as  compass  bearings  are  concerned.  But  there  is  one  dimculty  that 
will  ever  exist  in  passing  over  the  bar,  and  this  nothing  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  locality  will  remove.  I  allude  to  the  cross-tides, 
which  are  changing  every  half  hour.  These  tides  are  at  times  so  rapid, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  steer  a  ship  by  her  compass,  or  maintain  her  po- 
sition ;  and  no  sailing  directions  can  possibly  embrace  the  various  effects 
produced  by  them  upon  a  vessel.  A  singular  fact  in  illustration  of  this 
remark  is,  that  the  safest  time  to  cross  the  bar  is  when  both  the  tide 
and  wind  are  adverse ;  and  this  is  the  only  port,  within  my  knowledge, 
where  this  is  the  case.  Captain  iludson,  in  venturing  the  attempt  to 
^ter  the  Columbia,  manifested  the  strongest  desire  to  accomplish  his 
orders  and  forward  the  objects  of  the  Expedition.  Disregarding  the 
well-known  perils  of  the  navi^tion,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  in  his 
judgment  the  time  was  propitious,  to  incur  the  dangers  of  the  bar, 
rather  than  subject  the  service  to  a  further  delay,  which  might  hare 
proved  as  disastrous  to  the  Expedition  as  the  loss  of  the  vesseL 

There  are  no  pilots  for  the  entrance  of  the  Columbia  River,  or  rather, 
none  that  could  be  reUed  upon.  Neither  old  Ramsey  nor  George  de- 
serve the  name,  nor  were  there  any  other  persons  known,  who  had  anj 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  pilots. 

Having  set  this  matter  at  rest,  I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  details  of 
the  loss  d[  the  Peacock. 

On  the  ship  striking,  the  helm  was  inunediately  put  a-lee,  and  every 
practical  effort  was  made  to  bring  her  by  the  wind,  and  haul  off. 
These  efforts  were  not  successful,  and  the  ship,  which  hung  by  the 
keel,  began  to  ihump  heavily.  Every  sea  forced  her  further  upon  the 
shoal,  and  as  she  had  now  become  completely  unmanageable,  the  sails 
were  furled.  The  stream  cablje  and  anchor  were  got  ready,  and  the 
first  cutter  was  hoisted  out.  Lieutenant  Emmons  was  sent  to  sound 
around  the  ship  in  various  directions,  in  one  of  the  waist  boats. 

At  this  time,  the  wind  having  veered  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, was  freshening ;  the  air  was  hazy,  and  a  fog  was  forming  ;*  the 
ebb  tide  had  begun  to  run  strong,  and  meeting,  not  only  the  ocean 
waves,  but  an  opposing  wind,  in  a  short  time  formed  breakers  which 

*  During  the  Bummer^  this  wind,  haze,  and  fog  occur  almoit  eyery  day  in  the  ate- 
Doon. 
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completely  enveloped  the  ship.  These  breakers  soon  stove  in  the  first 
cutter,  and  rendered  her  liseless.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the  sea,  that 
it  was  with  great  difScultj  Lieutenant  Emmons  reached  the  ship,  an4 
the  boat  was  secured. 

With  every  sea  the  ship  lifted  and  Struck  heavilv,  and  much  solici* 
tude  was  therefore  felt  lest  it  should  be  impracticable  to  get  the  launch 
afloat ;  but  no  boat  could  have  lived  alongside  of  the  vessel  for  more 
than  a  few  moments. 

The  lighter  spars  were  now  sent  down,  and  the  pumps  were  rigged ; 
every  exertion  was  made  to  save  the  masts  and  lower  yards,  by  whidi 
the  launch  might  be  hoisted  out  as  soon  as  the  sea  would  permit  it. 

Captain  Hudson,  finding  that  the  ship  was  leaking  badly^  ordered 
the  watches  in  gangs  to  the  pmnps,  which  "were  thenceforward  kept  in 
action  until  the  vessel  was  abandonied.  Every  possible  exertion  was 
made  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to  the  sea,  but  widiout  much  effect,  for  tlie 
rudder  was  soon  disabled  in  consequence  of  the  iron  tiller  being  broken 
off.  The  rudder  was  thus  left  to  thresh  about  with  such  violence  as  to 
threaten  to  tear  away  the  stem-frame. 

At  last,  by  heaviujg  the  shot  overboard,  bsA  starting  the  water,  the 
ship  was  so  much  hshtened  that,  by  means  of  the  larboard  anchor, 
which  had  been  cast  free  of  the  ship,  she  was  hove  round  with  her  h^ 
to  the  sea.  At  low  water,  which  occurred  about  dark,  there  was  only 
nine  feet  depth  of  water  alongside.  At  8h.  45m.  the  chain-cable  partea, 
the  ship  was  again  thrown  broadside  to  the  sea,  and  began  again  to 
strike  heavily. 

At  lib.  SOm.  it  was  hi^h  water ;  at  1  p.  m.  the  sea  was  rapidly  in* 
creasing ;  and  at  2  a.  m.  nie  breakers  were  making  a  continued  breach 
over  the  vessel,  by  which  the  bulwarks  were  stove  in,  and  the  spar-deck 
flooded.  The  water  was  knee-deep  on  the  mn-deck,  and  the  shot-lock- 
ers were  buried  in  it.  The  night  passed  neavily,  with  little  hope  of 
the  ship's  holding  together  till  mormng.  At  last  the  day  dawned,  and 
with  the  commg  light,  and  at  the  extreme  fall  of  the  tide,  the  sea 
providentially  abated. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  large  canoe  boarded  the  vessel, 
manned  hj  a  crew  of  Chinook  Indians,  and  having  on  board  old  Ram- 
sey, the  pilot,  with  a  colored  boy  belonging  to  l£e  Vincennes,  of  the 
name  of  John  Dean.  The  latter,  who  l^ni  been  left  by  me  with  Mr. 
Waldron  at  Astoria,  had  persuaded  Ramsey  and  the  Indians  to  come 
off,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance.  The  launch  and  boats 
were  also  hoisted  out,  a  few  provisions  put  in  them,  and  a  part  of  the 
men  and  oiScers  embarked,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  just  as 
they  stood,  for  fear  of  overloading  the  boats,  and  thus  causing  the  loss 
of  all.  In  these,  Lieutenant  Perry,  with  Purser  Spieden,  the  sick,  the 
naturalists,  and  the  charts,  books,  and  ship's  papers,  were  sent  off,  to 
be  landed  in  Baker's  Bay.  The  boats  landed  all  not  necessary  to  row 
them,  in  safety ;  and  succeeded  in  making  a  second  trip,  in  which  all 
who  had  remained  on  board  were  taken  to  the  shore,  except  Captain 
Hudson,  Lieutenant  Walker,  the  boatswain,  the  carpenter,  and  about 
thirty  men. 
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Towards  noon,  the  breakers  again  increased ;  and  the  sea  was  making 
a  breach  in  all  diirectdons  over  the  ship,  which  was  filling  fast,  the  water 
having  risen  above  the  level  of  the  berth-deck.  The  masts  were  cut 
awaj,  and  the  vessel  lay  a  complete  wreck,  with  nothing  standing  but 
the  stump  of  the  mizzen-mast. 

Lieutenant  Emmons,  who  had  charge  of  the  boats,  was,  during  this 
time,  using  every  possible  exertion  to  make  a  third  trip,  but  without 
success ;  and  the  crews  of  the  boats  were  the  anxious  witnesses  of  the 
condition  of  the  ship,  without  being  able  to  relieve  those  on  board  from 
their  perilous  situation.  They  persevered,  however,  in  their  fruitless 
and  laborious  endeavors,  until  one  of  the  boats,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lowif, 
the  gunner,  was  thrown  end  over  end,  and  with  her  crew  engulfed. 
Lieutenant  De  Haven  was  fortunately  close  at  hand,  and  succeeded  iu 
saving  those  on  board;  all  of  whom  were  injured,  and  one  of  them 
severely,  by  the  breaking  of  his  hip-bone. 

The  intense  excitement,  both  of  those  in  the  vessel  and  in  the  boats 
at  this  moment,  may  be  readily  imagined.  The  accident  was  seen  from 
the  ship :  Captain  Hudson  was  satisfied  that  any  immediate  attempt  to 
relieve  him  and  his  companions  must  be  fruitless ;  and  that  the  only 
chance  that  remained,  was  to  preserve  the  boats  for  a  future  occasion. 

He  therefore  ordered  the  ensign  to  be  hoisted  on  the  stump  of  the 
mikzen-mast,  as  a  si^al  for  the  boats  to  return  to  the  land ;  which  was 
obeyed  by  them,  although  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  abandoning 
their  commander  and  those  with  him  to  their  fate.  Those  on  board,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  released  from  their  anxiety  for  the  boats,  on  which 
alone  they  could  depend  for  being  relieved,  if  the  wreck  shoudd  remain 
together  for  a  few  hours.  Of  this,  however,  the  prospect  was  far  from 
promising,  amid  the  struggle  between  the  waters  of  the  great  river  and 
those  of  the  mighty  ocean,  when  every  surge  seemed  to  forebode  the 
utter  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  the  ship. 

The  light  articles  were  now  removed  to  the  spar-deck,  to  give  tliem 
a  chance  of  reaching  the  shore  by  the  action  of  the  waves  and  winds, 
should  the  ship  go  to  pieces. 

In  the  midst  of  this  trying  scene,  the  ordinary  I'outine  of  ship's  duty 
was  carried  on,  even  to  the  piping  to  dinner.  It  is  needless  for  me  to 
say  anything  in  praise  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Hudson,  and  I  have 
simply  to  refer  to  the  letters  I  received  from  the  officers  and  naturalists, 
in  reply  to  a  call  I  made  upon  them,  for  the  aspect  in  which  the  trans- 
actions presented  themselves  to  those  present ;  and  more  particularly 
to  those  of  the  latter  gentlemen,  who,  as  spectators,  had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  whole  proceedings. 

By  three  o'clock.  Lieutenant  Emmons,  witli  the  boats,  was  again 
approaching  the  ship ;  but  the  sea  was  still  too  rough  to  venture  near 
her,  and  it  was  not  till  five  o'clock  that  he  succeeded  in  getting  aloog- 
side,  when  the  remaining  men  were  distributed  among  the  boats,  and 
embarked  in  good  order,  Captain  Hudson  being  the  last  to  leave  the 
ship.  After  a  pull  of  two  miles,  they  landed  in  Baker's  Bay,  when 
Captain  Hudson  was  received  by  the  other  officers  and  men  with  three 
hearty  cheers,  the  spontaneous  expression  of  their  admiration  and  grati- 
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tude  for  the  courage  and  conduct  he  had  exhibited  in  his  eflbrts  for  fte 
preservation  of  the  ship,  and  in  finally  preserving  tho  lives  of  all. 

The  exertions  of  the  officers  and  men  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  for 
some  faint  hopes  were  entertained  that  a  portion  of  the  property  mi^t 
still  be  saved  from  the  wreck,  as  a  relief  in  their  state  of  utter  destitu- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence,-  the  boats  were  dispatched  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak  to  the  bar.  But  nothing  was  there  to  be  seen  of  the  Pea- 
cock, except  the  cap  of  her  bowsprit ;  for  her  upper  deck  had  been  sep- 
arated, and  the  pieces  scattered  for  many  miles  along  the  coast. 

Captain  Hudson  passed  the  highest  encomiums  on  his  officers  and 
crew,  for  the  faithful  manner  in  wliich  they  continued  to  perform  their 
duties  and  carry  out  his  orders  to  the  very  last. 

I  am  satisfied  that  everything  that  seamanship  could  devise  to  saye 
the  vessel,  was  resorted  to ;  and  I  am  quite  confident  that  when  the 
facts  are  all  known  and  fully  weighed  by  the  community,  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Hudson,  and  that  of  his  officers  and  crew,  in  this  perilooB 
and  trying  scene,  will  be  considered  as  redounding  to  the  credit  of  ^the 
service. 

Mr.  Bimie,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  Astoria, 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Keen,  the  missionaries,  with  several  residents,  came 
promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  shipwrecked  crew,  with  provisions,  tents, 
cooking  utensils,  and  clothing,  aU  vying  with  each  other  in  affording 
assistance. 

When  all  hopes  of  getting  anything  from  the  wreck  were  at  an  end. 
Captain  Hudson  sent  me  crew  to  Astoria,  in  the  boats,  with  orders  to 
form  an  encampment  tliere,  where  they  found  an  ample  supply  of  pro- 
visions in  the  stores  that  had  been  sent  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
were  supplied  with  clothing  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  and  the 
officers  ol  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  die  exact  state  of  affairs  in  the  river,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  such  disposition  of  the  squadron  as  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous, in  the  performance,  under  the  new  circumstances,  of  the 
duties  which  remained  to  be  accomplished. 

With  tliis  intent,  I  resolved  to  shift  my  pennant  to  the  Porpoise,  and 
with  that  vessel,  the  Flying-Fish,  and  the  boats  of  the  Peacock,  to 
survey  the  Columbia  to  its  extreme  navigable  point.  This  force  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  perform  this  survey  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
and  yet  enable  me  to  dispatch  a  party,  as  I  had  before  intended, 
through  the  southern  section  of  the  Oregon  Territory  to  San  Francisco. 
The  Vincennes,  to  which  I  ordered  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold, 
I  resolved  to  send  to  San  Francisco,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  while  I  was  engaged  upon  that  of  the  Columbia. 

In  conformily  with  this  plan,  I  directed  the  Vincennes  to  be  off  and 
on  at  the  moutn  of  the  river,  while  I  proceeded  in  with  the  Porpoise  to 
make  the  necessary  changes  and  transfers.  Taking  Mr.  Knox,  and 
Ramsey  the  pilot,  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  we  passed  the  bar  and 
stood  towards  Astoria,  but  were  compelled  by  the  tide  to  anchor  before 
reaching  that  place.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  we  anchored  in  front 
g£  Astoria,  where  all  the  necessary  arrangements  were  completed ;  and 
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Lieateoant-Commandflnt  Blnggold,  on  die  next  aay,  proceeded  in  the 
Fl^ring^Fish,  with  the  tnuiBferred  officers,  to  join  the  Vincennes.  At 
Boon  u  tbia  was  effected,  that  veBSel  bore  away  for  San  Fiwicifico,  and 
the  tender  returned  to  tlie  river. 

As  it  became  absolntely  neceaaary,  to  economize  oar  time  as  mach  u 
poseible,  every  dispotition  was  now  made  of  the  men  and  boats.  ] 
soon,  however,  found  that,  altiionsh  I  had  sent  a  nomber  of  men  to  the 
VinosmieB,  there  voald  be  man;  that  could  not  be  well  acconimodated 
in  the  imaller  vessel,  and  I  was  desirous  of  procniing  some  extra 
Moonunodation.  Fortonately,  the  American  brig,  the  Thomas  H.  Per- 
kins, Captain  Varney,  was  lymg  at  Astoria ;  and  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  for  her  purchase.  Dr.  M'Lau^ilm,  who  had 
OLtered  into  a  charter  par^,  readily  agreed  to  surrender  it  for  a  mnfll 
cwsideration,  if  the  eoods  he  had  on  board  were  delivered  at  Vancoaver. 
This  there  waa  no  d^culty  in,  oe  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  BOtne 
ftlterations  in  her  accommodations,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort 
te  Vancouver  for  many  articles ;  and  these  repairs  conld  be  easily 
effected  during  the  time  we  were  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  river,  and 
better  at  'N^iwonver  than  elsewhere.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
proceed  up  with  both  vessels,  at  the  time  of  maJcing  the  survey. 

It  is  now  pn^ier  that  I  should  return  to  the  regular,  order  of  events, 
and  take  up  the  narration  of  the  interesting  cruise  of  the  Peacock,  the 
anfcveeeen  and  disastrous  termination  of  which  has  just  been  related. 
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CRUISE  OF  THE  PEACOCK  AND  FLYING-FISH. 

WABHnrGTON  IflLAND-^AEYm's  ISLAND— DUUB  OF  TOEK*S  I8LANI>— DCKK  OF  OLARENGE's  WUXD 

^BOWDFTCH    ISLAND    DISCOVEBKD— SWAINS    ISLAND — ^ISLAND    OF    UPOLU    IN    THE    SAMOAX 

Q20UP — APIA  HARBOR — ATTEMPT  TO  CAPTURE  TAOI,  A  MURDERER — DETERMINATION  OF  THI 
CHIEFS  AND  PEOPLE  TO  PROTECT  TAGI— TOWNS  OF  SALUAFATA,  FUSI,  AND  8ALELE8E  REDUCED 
TO  ASHES  IN  OOVBEQUENGE — EFFECTS  OF  THE  EXAMPLE — ELUCE  B  GROLT  OF  ISLANDS — ^KUfeS- 
KILL  GROUP  or  ISLANDS — THE  PEACOCK  AND  FLYING-FISH  AT  THE  BAR  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 
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The  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  left  Oahu  on  the  2d  December,  I84O9 
and  steered  off  to  the  southward  until  they  reached  Washington  Island. 
It  is  three  and  a  quarter  miles  long  by  one  and  a  fourth  wide,  and  is 
entirely  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  exhibiting  a  most  laz- 
uriant  «x>wth. 

On  the  20th  December,  they  made  Jarvis's  Island. .  This  is  a  small 
coral  island,  trian^lar  in  shape,  a  mile  and  three-fourths  in  length  east 
and  west,  and  a  mile  wide  north  and  south.  It  exhibits  the  appearance 
of  a  white  sand  beach,  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  sea,  without  a  tree  or 
shrub,  and  but  a  few  patches  of  grass. 

On  the  9th  January,  1841,  they  made  Enderbury's  Island,  of  the 
Phoenix  Group. 

On  the  11th,  they  surveyed  Bimie's  Island. 

On  the  25th,  they  arrived  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Island.  This  is  a 
lagoon  island,  of  coral  formation ;  its  length  is  three  miles,  and  its 
width  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  islets  that  have  been  formed  on  tho 
reef  are  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  covered  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  pandanus  trees. 

As  they  approached  the  island,  three  double  canoes  were  seen  coming 
towards  the  ship,  but  with  great  caution ;  singing  and  shouting,  making 
many  gestures,  and  waving  pieces  of  matting.  A  white  flag  was  waved 
in  return. 

The  boats  were  now  lowered,  and  a  large  party  proceeded  to  land  at 
the  nearest  point.  They  found  the  natives,  who  had  come  alongside, 
ready  to  receive  them,  with  every  sign  of  friendship.  They  had  recov- 
ered from  their  alarm,  and  met  the  ofScers  before  they  reached  the 
beach,  greeting  them  by  rubbing  noses  and  throwing  their  arms  around 
their  necks.  Their  excitement  seemed  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  di£S- 
cult  for  them  to  keep  still  for  a  moment,  distracted  by  the  numerous 
novel  things  around  them.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  exceedingly 
shy,  and  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached ;  others  had 
greater  confidence,  but  at  the  same  time  showed  a  respectful  fear ;  while 
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a  few  put  their  arms  round  the  ofiScers'  necks,  and  exhibited  a  boldness 
devoid  of  dread  of  any  kind. 

Their  village  was  on  the  inner  or  lagoon  side  of  the  island,  and  con- 
tained about  thirty  houses,  which  were  raised  about  a  foot  above  the 
surrounding  earth :  they  were  of  oblong  shape,  about  fifteen  feet  high 
to  the  ridge-pole,  sloping  gradually,  and  of  a  convex  form  to  witlun 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  roof  was  supported  on  high  posts, 
whilst  the  lower  part  rested  on  short  ones,  three  feet  within  the  eaves, 
having  a  strong  piece  extending  around,  on  which  the  rafters  are  tied; 
the  gable-ends  were  overtopped  by  the  roof,  and  seemed  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  the  weather.  Below  the  eaves,  the  whole  was  open 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  The  thatching,  made  of  {>andanu8-leave8, 
was  of  great  thickness,  and  put  on  loosely.  The  interior  of  the  houses 
was  very  clean,  but  there  was  no  furniture  except  a  few  gourds,  and  a 
reclining  stool,  ont  from  a  solid  block  of  wood,  having  two  legs  at  one 
end,  which  inclined  it  at  an  angle  of  nearly  forty-five  aegrees  :  to  show 
the  manner  of  lying  in  it,  they  imitated  a  careless  and  comfortable 
lounge,  which  they  evidently  considered  a  luxury. 

The  most  remarkable  constructions  of  the  islanders  near  the  village, 
were  three  small  quays,  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  above  the 
water,  forming  slips  about  ten  feet  wide :  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
was  a  small  house,  built  of  pandanus-leaves,  partly  on  poles  in  the 
water.  These  appeared  to  be  places  for  securing  their  canoes,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  fishing  implements.  Three  canoes 
were  seen  lying  a  short  distance  off  in  the  lagoon,  filled  with  the  women 
and  children.  This  was  a  precaution  adopted  to  enable  them  to  escape 
if  it  became  necessary ;  yet  they  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  any  hos- 
tility. No  kind  of  war  implements  was  observed  among  them,  and 
their  bodies  exhibited  no  marks  of  strife  with  each  other. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Byron,  in  1765,  who  reported  it  as 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  The  natives  gave  the  name  of  their  island  as 
Oatafu,  and  acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  a  chief  who  hved 
on  a  neighbbring  island,  called  Fakaafo,  pointing  to  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. W  ith  this  exception,  they  did  not  appear  to  possess  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  other  islands  but  their  own. 

On  the  26th,  the  vessels  sailed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence  Island, 
which  they  did  not  reach  until  the  28th,  though  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant. It  was  found  to  be  seven  and  two-tenths  miles  long,  and  fire 
miles  wide.     It  is  of  a  triangular  shape. 

On  tlie  29th,  land  was  discovered  close  to  the  vessel.  This  proved 
to  be  a  new  discovery,  as  it  was  not  to  be  found  on  any  chart.  The 
island,  which  I  have  named  Bowditch,  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  Cap- 
tain Hudson,  was  of  coral  formation.  It  is  eight  miles  long,  ^nd  in 
width  four  miles.  On  its  southwest  and  north  points  the  land  is  of 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  more  elevated  parts  are  connected  by 
an  extensive  coral  reef,  that  is  awash.  On  the  east  side  the  land  is 
more  continuous,  and  on  three  parts  there  are  extensive  groves  of 
cocoa-nut  trees  and  shrubbery. 

Eighteen  canoes,  with  four  or  five  persons  in  each,  were  seen  off  the 
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end  of  the  island  on  a  fishing  excursion :  they  disregarded  tho  Teeeels 
altogether,  and  continued  their  occupation,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  and  as  if  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  takmg  the  fish, 
which  they  do  after  the  manner  of  the  Samoans,  by  trolling  a  line,  it 
being  fastened  by  a  pole  eight  or  ten  feet  loiig  to  the  stem  of  &e 
canei'B,  and  elevated  above  the  surface  to  a  snffitnent  height  to  allow 
the  fish-hook,  which  was  made  of  shell  or  bone,  to  drag  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. 

The  natives  were  at  first  very  shy  of  the  boats ;  but  t^e  Hawaiiana 
who  were  in  them  soon  induced  them  to  approach,  and  enter  into  trade, 
and  finally  enticed  them  alongside  the  ships.  On  oomii^  near,  they 
began  a  song  or  chant,  holding  up  their  paddles  and  mats,  and  shout- 
ing *'kafilou  ttunatau."  They  resembled  the  natives  of  Oatafu,  wore 
the  same  kind  of  mats,  eye-shades,  and  ornaments,  and  some  were 
tattooed  after  tiie  same  manner.  They  were  all  finely  formed,  and 
manly  in  appearance,  with  pleasing  countenaocee  that .  expressed  good- 
nature. 


They  seemed  eager  enough  for  trade,  and  soon  disposed  of  all  they 
had  to  exchange ;  a  few  presents  were  also  made  them,  but  alt  induce- 
ments failed  to  entice  them  on  board.  They  appeared  very  cheerful, 
laughing  lieartily  at  anything  that  struck  them  as  ridiculous. 

The  officers  landed  on  tlie  southwest  point  of  the  island,  whither  four 
or  five  canoes  accompamed  them.  The  islet  wag  found  covered  wiUi 
cocoa-nut  trees,  but  there  were  no  bouees  upon  it.  They  called  it 
Fakaafo,  which  was  the  same  as  the  oativea  of  Oatafu  bad  designated 
as  Qie  island  where  thdr  gt«at  chief  lived. 
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Swain's  Island  is  nearly  round,  and  four  miles  in  circtimfei^Doe. 
When  within  a  mile  of  the  island,  no  bottom  could  be  had  with  two 
hundred  fathoms  of  line.  This  isolated  spot  gave  no  otlier  evidence  of 
its  ever  having  been  inhabited,  except  the  groves  of  coooa-nnt  trees. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  moimtains  of  Savaii  were  dimly  visible, 
although  they  wei'e  between  fiftjr  and  sixty  miles  off. 

On  uie  6th,  they  were  off  the  island  of  Upolu.  In  the  afternoon,  ^ 
Peacock  anchored  in  Apia  Harbor,  where,  among  their  old  acquaintuh 
ces,  thev  encountered  Pea,  the  ruling  chief  of  the  place,  whose  begging 
propensities  still  existed  in  all  their  force.  His  form  was  equaUr 
rotund,  and  his  desire  of  being  of  service  quite  as  great.  Report 
spoke  of  him  as  having  become  very  religious  of  late,  but  his  covetous 
ness  had  not  diminished  in  consequence,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  oor 
officers.  He  was  generally  full  of  business,  among  his  friends  and 
relatives,  all  of  whom  he  considers  more  or  less  as  his  dependants. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  be  informed  what  had  become  of  his  relatiie, 
Tuvaij  the  murderer,  whom  we  had  carried  away  from  these  islands  oq 
our  former  visit. 

On  the  21st,  while  at  anchor.  Captain  Hudson  hearing  that  the  noted 
Sansapolutale,  principal  chief  of  the  towns  of  SaluaSiBita,  Fusi,  luod 
Salelese,  who  had  protected  and  refused  to  give  up  the  murdei^  d 
Gideon  Smith,  was  at  one  of  the  towns  near  by  on  a  visit,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  surprise  and  take  him  prisoner,  to  be  held  mitil  such 
time  as  the  murderer  was  given  up.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  tlie 
town  before  daylight  of  the  22d,  with  a  few  officers  and  mein,  but  wi&- 
out  success. 

Previous  to  this  time.  Captain  Hudson  had  demanded  of  him  the 
punishment  or  delivery  of  the  murderer,  Ta^.  Jn  the  course  of  the 
communications,  Sangapolutale  acknowledged  that  the  murderer  oo^t 
to  be  punished  or  given  up ;  said  he  once  wanted  to  kill  him  himself, 
but  being  a  petty  chief,  he  was  backed  and  protected  by  the  chiefs  ttid 
the  people  of  the  three  towns  before  named,  who  were  promised,  in  case 
of  necessity,  assistance  from  some  of  the  neishborinff  chiefs,  as  weD  as 
others  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  It  was  distinctly  stated  to 
Sangapolutale,  that  the  murderer  must  be  either  punished  or  given  up, 
in  conformity  to  the  regulations  adopted  in  their  fono,  composed  of  lul 
the  principal  chiefs  in  the  island,  and  that  if  neither  of  these  stipula- 
tions were  complied  with,  we  would  be  compelled  to  employ  force  in 
burning  the  towns  that  concealed  and  protected  l^e  murderer,  and  set 
their  own  laws  and  us  at  defiance. 

Three  days  were  given  him  from  the  time  of  the  interview,  to  comply 
with  the  demand.  He  promised  to  do  what  he  could,  but  he  was  feai^ 
of  the  result,  as  his  people  wanted  to  fight,  and  had  been  promised  aid 
from  many  quarters. 

On  the  third  day  his  messengers  arrived  at  Apia,  and  brou^t 
word  that  the  chiefs  and  people  were  determined  that  the  murderar 
should  not  be  given  up  or  punished ;  that  they  defied  the  Papalanm 
and  their  power ;  and  that,  if  Captain  Hudson  chose  to  come  and  tSLt 
him,  they  would  give  him  a  fight.    The  messenger  further  stated,  that 
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thej  well  knew  he  would  be  demanded  according  to  their  own  regula- 
tions, but  they  would  take  care  that  he  should  not  be  punished  or  given 
up,  for  they  were  prepared  to  resist  any  attempt  that  would  be  made. 
Many  other  insulting  messages  were  received :  among  them,  one  from 
the  murderer  and  his  friends,  that  when  "  he  could  kill  a  few  more  white 
men,  he  would  be  given  up." 

Such  were  their  threats  and  boasting :  their  conduct  was  conformable 
to  them,  as  represented  by  our  consul,  the  missionaries,  and  Mr*  Cun- 
ningham, H.  B.  M.  vice-consul.  Captain  Hudson  now  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  some  steps  that  would  check  this  criminal  and  audacious 
spirit,  and  prove  to  the  natives  that  we  had  the  power  to  punish  these 
aggressions  on  our  citizens. 

C)n  the  24th,  the  Peacock  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Saluafata.  A 
delay  of  a  few  hours  was  made,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  some  commu- 
nication from  the  natives,  and  that  they  would  at  the  last  moment  agree 
to  give  up  or  punish  the  murderer.  But  no  overtures  whatever  came. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  boats  were  manned.  The  party  landed,  and  the 
town  of  Saluafata,  which  consisted  of  about  seventy-five  houses,  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  towns  of  Fusi  and  Salelese,  of  some  fifi^  more, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  party  then  returned  to  the  ship,  without 
any  accident  to  themselves  or  the  natives,  having  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion whatever,  notwithstandiiog  the  great  boasting  and  bravado  messa- 
ges which  had  been  sent  by  the  chiefs  and  inhabitants. 

Since  this  transaction,  I  have  received  letters  from  the  island  of 
Upolu,  which  inform  me  that  this  well-deserved  punishment  has  had  a 
most  happy  effect,  and  has  put  a  termination  to  evils  that  had  formerlj 
been  of  common  occurrence. 

They  now  left  Saluafata,  and  on  the  evenii^  of  the  5th  anchored  in 
the  roadstead  of  Mataatu,  island  of  Savaii,  visited  before  by  the  Por- 
poise. The  town  contains  about  two  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  still  heathens. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  they  sailed  for  the  islands  known  on  the  chart 
as  Ellice's  Group. 

At  noon  on  the  14th,  they  were  close  to  EUice's  Group,  an  extensive 
ring  of  small  islets,  situated  on  a  coral  reef,  surrounding  a  lagoon. 
These  are  so  far  separated  as  to  give  the  idea  of  distinct  islands,  which 
has  probably  led  to  their  having  the  name  of  ^^  group."  These  islets 
are  well  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees,  which  give  them  a  suf- 
ficient elevation  to  be  seen  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  distance.  The  reef 
which  links  these  islets  is  a  wash,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  vio- 
lence. The  island  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  seven  miles  and  two- 
tenths  wide. 

Two  canoes  approached  the  ship.  From  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
they  came  alongside,  it  was  evident  they  had  frequent  communication 
with  vessels.  They  refused  to  come  on  board,  but  exhibited  various 
articles  of  traffic. 

They  had  no  other  weapons  but  spears  and  knives,  and  seemed  to  be 
equipped  for  a  fishing  party,  from  the  Implements  they  had  with  them. 
Some  rolls  of  sennit  were  bought,  and  large  wooden  shark  hooks.    Their 
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apears  were  only  poles  of  cocoa-nnt  wood,  pointed  at  one  end ;  and  thdr 
Koives  made  of  small  sharka'  teeth,  inserted  into  a  sticky  iritb  gam  and 
fine  seonit,  and  we  about  a  foot  long. 
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It  was  soon  found  that  they  understood  the  Samoan  language,  ud 
epoke  a  purely  Polynesian  dialect.  The  Samoan  native  easily  conversed 
with  them.  They  gave  the  name  of  the  island  as  Fanafute.  They 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  white  men,  and  when  the  guns  were  fired 
they  showed  no  kind  of  alarm. 

From  wliat  was  ascertained,  the  population  was  put  down  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sonls. 

The  vessels  left  Ellice's  Group  the  same  evening,  proceeded  nnder 
easy  sail,  and  at  daylight  made  the  Depeyster  IslandB,  distant  three  and 
a  half  miles  to  the  northwest ;  and  on  the  same  day  Tracy's  Island, 
whose  native  name  is  Oaitupu,  was  in  sight  to  the  eastward. 

Depeyster  Island  is  called  by  the  natives  Nukufetau ;  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  Fanafute,  or  Ellice's  Island,  and  also  with  Oaitupu,  or 
Tracy's  Island.  On  bemg  asked  if  these  were  all  the  islands  tiiey 
knew  of,  they  said,  pointbg  to  tiie  east,  that  beyond  Oaitupu  there  were 
three  islands,  called  Oataiu,  Nukunono,  and  Fakaafo,  which  it  will  be 
recollected  are  those  of  die  Union  Group.     Mr.  Hale  jn^eaed  the 
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inquiry,  if  this  were  all :  and  with  some  hesitation  they  added  the  name 
of  Oloosinga,  which  is  one  of  the  small  eastern  islands  of  the  Samoan 
Grroup  ;  but  what  seemed  strange,  they  did  not  understand  the  name  of 
Samoa.  On  mentioning  Tonga  and  Haabai,  the  names  appeared  to  be 
recognized. 

The  vessels  left  Nukufetau  the  same  evening,  and  steered  away  to 
the  northward.  They  passed  a  small  island,  on  which  I  have  bestowed 
the  name  of  Spieden,  aifter  the  purser  of  the  Peacock,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ofiScers  of  the  Expedition. 

On  the  24  th  they  fell  in  with  another  island.  This  discovery  I  have 
called  Hudson,  after  Captain  Hudson.  It  was  found  to  be  but  one  mile 
and  four-tenths  long,  north  and  south,  and  nine-tentlis  of  a  mile  wide, 
cast  and  west.  This  island  is  inhabited,  a  few  natives  being  seen  on 
the  beach,  and  several  houses  mider  cocoa-nut  trees  on  its  west  side* 
It  is  of  coral  formation,  has  no  lagoon,  and  can  be  seen  about  eight  or 
ten  miles. 

On  the  25th  they  passed  the  small  island  of  St.  Augustine. 

Until  the  3d  of  April  they  continued  to  sail  to  the  northward,  without 
meeting  with  any  islands.  On  that  day  they  made  Drummond's  Island 
of  the  charts,  one  of  the  Kingsmill  Group,  where  they  encountered  the 
regular  northeast  trades.  This  island  is  called  Taputeouea  by  the  na- 
tives. It  is  of  coral  formation,  thirty  miles  lon^,  and  varies  in  width 
from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This,  however,  only  includes 
the  high  portions,  or  that  which  is  above  the  ocean  level  a  few  feet.  It 
is  thinly  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus-trees,  and  not  a  patoh 
of  ffrass  is  to  be  seen,  or  any  sort  of  shrubbery  or  undergrowth.  To 
the  leeward,  or  on  its  west  side,  the  reefs  and  sand-banks  extend  off 
some  distance. 

The  natives  of  this  island  are  savages ;  they  did  all  in  their  power  to 
pilfer  from  the  party  that  landed ;  if  their  attention  were  diverted  for  a 
moment,  the  hands  of  a  native  were  felt  at  their  pockets.  When  de- 
tected, they  would  hold  up  their  hands,  with  open  palms,  and  laush. 
This  boldness  was  more  especially  confined  to  a  few,  and  one  in  particumr, 
a  young  chief,  who  was  a  toll,  good-looking  person,  with  a  vain  and  impu- 
dent expression  of  countenance.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  the  annoyances  that  our  gentlemen  were  subject  to  from  the  rudeness 
of  some,  the  excess  of  civility  of  others,  and  tnc  constant  watchfulness 
that  became  necessary  to  avoid  the  pickpockets.  An  old  man  was 
about  smearing  himself  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  with  a  cup  full  of  salve,  in 
which  he  would  dip  his  fingers,  and  endeavor  to  rub  them  in  their 
faces.  This  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  party,  while  the  natives 
seemed  astonished  that  the  attempt  was  repulsed ;  for  there  was  little 
doubt  of  its  being  intended  as  a  great  compliment  thus  to  anoint  their 
guests. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  a  large  party  visited  the  town  of  Utiroa, 
equally  well  armed  as  the  day  before,  and  with  fresh  instructions  and 
cautions  that  no  one  should  sive  cause  of  offense,  and  if  anything  was 
offered  for  sale,  to  pay  liberally  for  it.  These  precautions  were  enjoin- 
ed, in  consequence  of  the  belief  that  the  natives  were  a  treacherous  and 
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dangerous  set  of  fellows.  They  manifested  a  decided  disposition  for 
wamke  pursuits,  and  ferocity  was  the  mo&t  predominant  trait  in  their 
character. 

After  they  had  been  an  hour  and  a  half  on  shore,  Captain  Hudson 
ordered  all  the  officers  and  boats'  crews  down  to  the  beach,  fearing  a 
collision,  and  bein^  satisfied  that  it  was  quite  time  to  depart.  As.  they 
were  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  embarking,  a  noise  was  heard,  re- 
sembling a  sudden  assault,  from  some  of  the  houses  near  by,  and  on 
mustering  the  men,  John  Anderson,  a  seaman,  was  missing.  Two  offi- 
cers were  sent,  each  with  a  few  men,  in  the  drrection  whence  the  report 
proceeded,  but  they  saw  nothing  of  him,  and  all  was  quiet  at  the  enclo- 
sure. The  natives  began  now  to  assemble  in  large  numbers,  armed, 
and  things  looked  somewhat  serious.  As  the  party  returned  to  the 
beach,  they  were  stoned,  and  one  of  the  men  received  a  severe  blow. 
This  was  however  borne  without  return.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
Anderson  had  been  met  but  a  few  moments  before  the  party  was  mus- 
tered. He  was  armed  with  a  musket,  pistol,  and-  cutlass,  and  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  correct  and  prudent  men  in  the  ship.  The 
boats  were  now  shoved  off  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  ancf  beyond 
the  reach  of.  the  native  arms,  when  several  muskets  were  fired  to  notify 
him,  and  his  name  repeatedly  called,  which  could  have  been  heard  in 
any  part  of  the  village ;  but  no  Anderson  appeared.  Captain  Hudson 
finally  came  to  tlie  conclusion  that  he  had  either  been  enticed  away  by 
the  women,  or  that  the  natives  had  detained  him,  in  the  hopes  of  receiv- 
ing a  ransom  for  his  release,  and  that  he  would  either  return  in  one  of 
the  canoes  to  the  ship,  or  be  given  up  on  a  reward  being  offered.  Under 
these  impressions,  he  ordereathe  boats  to  return  to  the  ship. 

The  next  day  passed  without  any  intelligence  of  poor  Anderson, 
and  there  was  uttle  doubt  but  he  had  been  treacherously  murdered. 
Captain  Hudson  therefore  believed  it  to  be  a  paramount  duty  to  punish 
them,  not  only  for  this  perfidious  act,  but  to  secure  their  good  conduct 
hereafter,  in  case  of  other  vessels  touching  at  this  island.  In  ccmse- 
quence  of  this  determination,  the  boats  were  prepared  for   landing. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  seven  boats ;  in  them  were  embarked 
about  eighty  officers  and  men.  About  nine  o'clock  they  approached  the 
town  of  iJtiroa.  The  first  object  that  attracted  attention  was  a  column 
of  smoke  arising  from  the  small  building  that  stood  on  piles  in  front  of 
the  town  before  spoken  of.  On  arriving  near  the  beach,  the  three  divi- 
sions formed  in  a  line  abreast,  according  to  the  directions.  Lieutenant 
Walker,  with  Mr.  Hale,  (who  acted  as  interpreter,)  now  showed  the 
white  flag,  and  pulled  in  toward  the  beach  in  front,  in  order  to  hold  a 
parley,  make  further  inquiries  relative  to  Anderson,  and  endeavor  to 
nave  him  given  up,  if  alive.  There  were  about  five  hundred  natives, 
well  armeo,  on  the  beach,  and  others  were  constantly  coming  in  from  all 
sides :  they  shouted  and  shook  their  weapons,  with  threatening  gestures. 
Many  of  them,  however,  seemed  undecided  how  to  act ;  and  Uieir  whole 
appearance,  though  formidable  enough,  was  yet  quite  ludicrous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men,  equipped  as  the  savages  were  in  their  cumbrous  coats 
of  mail  and  fish-skm  helmets. 
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Aa  the  boat  approactcd,  Beveral  of  the  DaUveB  odvanoed  towards  it, 
preceded  b;  a  chief  fullj^  equipped  in  armor,  and  holding  a  spear  in  his 
right  hand.  Mr.  Hale  then  explained  the  object  they  had  in  view,  and 
showed  the  large  quantity  of  tobacco  which  they  had  brought  for  a  ran- 
som. The  chief  appeared  to  understand,  and  pointed  to  the  shore, 
making  signs  at  the  same  time  for  them  to  come  in.  The  savagea  who 
attended  the  chief  iiad  now  increased  in  numhers,  and  were  close  to  tlie 
boat,  while  the  whole  body  was  advancing  slowly  forwards.  Finding 
that  it  was  not  only  useless  but  dangerous  to  continue  the  parley,  the 
boat  was  palled  back  into  line. 

Having  thus  failed  to  procure  the  desired  end,  the  most  humane  man- 
ner of  eating  their  punislmient  was  oonceired  to  be  at  once  to  show 
them  the  power  of  our  arms,  and  sacrifice  some  of  the  most  prominent 
nmong  the  savages.  Lieutenant  Walker,  therefore,  requested  Mr. 
Pcale,  the  beat  shot  of  the  party,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  it,  and  thus 
prevent  the  farther  efiusion  of  blood.  Thia  was  accordingly  done  by 
singling  out  one  of  the  foremost,  and  a  rocket  was  also  discharged,  which 
took  its  flight  towards  the  great  body  of  them.  The  latter  missile 
caused  great  confosion,  and  many  of  them  turned  .to  seek  the  shore,  but 
their  terror  did  not  lost  long,  and  they  made  another  stand,  brandishing 
their  spears  and  weapons  as  if  bent  upon  a  trial  of  strength  with  their 
opponents ;  the  falling  of  their  chiefs  was  disregarded,  aiM  fer  leemed 
to  cfmaider  ibs  effects  produced,  except  those  who  wen.wgnded.    A 
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general  yoUej  soon  followed,  which  caused  them  all  to  retreat,  some  in 
great  haste,  while  others  moved  more  slowly  towards  the  shore,  seemiDg 
to  be  but  little  impressed  as  to  the  character  of  our  arms.  The  wound- 
ed and  dead  were  all  carried  off.  The  boats  now  pushed  in  for  the 
beach,  and  by  the  tune  they  had  reached  it,  there  was  not  a  native  of 
tiio  whole  host  to  be  seen.  .. 

The  whole  town  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  but  a  short  time  sufficed  to 
reduce  it  to  ashes.  The*  natives  were  still  to  be  seen  in  small  parties, 
out  of  readi  of  the  guns,  among  the  cocoa-nut  groves.  The  place  now 
exhibited  a  very  different  picture  from  that  it  hSci  presented  only  a  short 
hour  before.  The  blackened  sites  were  all  that  remained  of  the  former 
dwellings,  the  council-house  was  entirdy  in  ashes,  the  fences  were  ton 
down,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  leafless. 

The  tide  having  fallen,  three  bodies  were  found,  one  of  whom  was  the 
young  chief  who  hieul  been  so  troublesome  and  insolent  to  our  jzentlemen, 
and  who  it  was  believed  had  been  active  in  the  murder  of  poor  An- 
derson. 

While  the  party  were  getting  readv  to  embark,  a  small  party  of  na- 
tives were  seen  coming  towards  them  from  Eta ;  these  were  all  unarmed, 
and  had  cocoa-nut  leaves  and  mats  tied  round  their  necks :  they  Ittd 
come  to  assure  our  party  of  their  good-will,  and  their  joy  at  the  de- 
struction of  Utiroa.  One  old  man  in  particular  repeated  frequently  his 
assurances,  with  much  laughter  and  many  grimaces.  No  sooner  hid 
they  ascertained  that  the  intentions  towards  them  were  not  hostile,  than 
they  began  to  pillage  the  burning  town. 

The  number  of  houses  destroyed  was  supposed  to  be  about  three 
hundred,  besides  upwards  of  a  dozen  large  canoes.  The  loss  of  life  was 
twelve  on  the  part  of  the  natives :  there  was  no  one  injured  on  our  side. 

From  the  fact  that  the  natives  had  left  everything  m  their  dwellings, 
it  was  clear  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  fate  that  was  to  befal  them ; 
that  they  were  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  cut  off  our  boats,  and  perhaps 
flattered  themselves  with  the  prospect  of  an  indiscriminate  plunder. 
This  would  be  in  perfect  accordanee  with  their  customs  and  constiDt 
practice  of  attemptmg  to  cut  off  all  vessels  or  boats  that  may  visit  their 
islands. 

The  character  of  these  islanders  is  the  most  savage  of  any  that  we 
met  with ;  their  ferocity  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  cannibals,  al- 
though no  positive  proofs  were  seen  of  it.  They  are  under  no  control 
whatever,  and  possess  little  of  the  characteristic  hos{)itality  usually  found 
in  savaffe  nations.  It  was  observed  also  that  their  treatment  of  eadi 
other  e^bited  a  ^eat  want  of  feeling,  and  in  many  instances,  passkiu? 
and  propensities  mdicative  of  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism.  Thdr 
young  girls  were  offered  to  be  disposed  of,  by  their  fathers  and  brothers, 
alongside  the  ship,  openly,  and  without  concealment ;  and  to  drive  a 
bargain  for  them  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  visits  to  the  ship. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Utiroa  for  the  mur- 
der of  Anderson  will  be  long  remembered,  and  prove  a  salutaiy  lesson 
to  the  numerous  and  thickly-peopled  towns  of  Taputeouea,  or  Drum- 
mond's  Island. 
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On  the  same  evening  (the  9th)  they  weighed  anchor,  and  on  the  next 
day  made  Bishop's  or  Sydenham  Island,  which  they  surveyed  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

The  native  name  for  Bishop's  or  Sydenham's  Island  is  Nanonti ;  it 
is  of  coral  formation,  and  a  mere  ledge  of  land,  like  Drummond's  Island, 
with  a  lagoon,  reef,  and  bank,  on  its  lee  side.  It  is  nineteen  miles  long, 
and  its  width,  including  lagoon  and  reef,  ei^ht  and  a  half  miles.  On 
the  southwest  and  northwest  portions  of  it,  diere  is  a  coral  bank,  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  miles  beyond  the  reef,  on  which  there  is  ten 
fathoms  water.  At  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  northwest  end 
of  the  island,  they  foimd  soimdings  in  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
fathoms. 

At  daylight,  on  the  11th,  they  made  Henderville  Island,  called  by 
the  natives  Nanouki. 

This  island  is  six  and  a  half  miles  lon^,  and  five  and  a  half  miles 
wide  al^the  east  end,  diminishing  to  two  miles  at  the  west  end ;  it  is  of 
coral  formation.  There  are  two  towns  on  the  west  end,  and  several  on 
the  east  and  southeast  parts,  and  it  is  thickly  inhabited.  The  natives 
who  came  on  board  said  that  the  two  ends  of  me  island  were  at  war  with 
each  other.  They  are  very  much  the  same  in  appearance  as  the  natives 
of  Drummond's  Island ;  were  naked,  and  spoke  the  same  dialect. 
These  natives  knew  of  the  islands  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  as  well 
as  the  direction  of -Taputeouea  or  Drummond's  Island,  and  gave  them 
the  name  of  being  inhabited  by  a  savage  and  hostile  people 

Hall's  Island,  called  by  the  natives  Maiana,  is  of  coral  formation. 
This  island  is  nine  miles  long,  and  six  miles  in  width ;  and  consists  of 
a  reef  and  bank,  with  a  sand>pit  in  its  lagoon. 

On  the  mommg  of  the  15th,  they  made  the  island  of  Apamama.  It 
is  about  five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  ia  ten  nules  long,  and 
five  miles  in  width.  The  land  is  continuous  on  the  north  and  east  sides, 
excepting  two  small  strips  of  bare  reef. 

On  the  16th,  while  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Kuria  or  Woodle's 
Island,  some  canoes  came  ofi*  to  the  ship,  when  the  natives  came  on 
board  without  hesitation.  With  them  was  a  white  man — ^before  he 
reached  the  deck,  his  voice  bespoke  him  an  Irishman.  He  announced 
himself  as  "  John  Kirby,  a  deserter  from  the  English  whale-ship  Ad- 
miral Cockbum."  He  said  he  had  been  on  the  island  for  three  years ; 
that  he  was  living  with  the  daughter  of  the  principal  chief;  and  solicited 
a  passage  to  some  civilized  place. 

The  principal  chief  of  the  island,  with  his  daughter,  whom  Kir^  had 
for  a  wife,  came  on  board  with  him.  They  both  seemed  deeply  affected 
when  they  learned  that  he  had  received  permission  to  remain  on  board, 
and  was  about  to  leave  them ;  and  both  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from 
going. 

His  wife  showed  much  concern,  and  wished  to  accompany  him :  the 
old  chief,  her  father,  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  take  her.  Finding 
she  could  not  prevail,  she  requestea  as  a  parting  gift  an  old  jack-knife, 
the  only  property  he  had  left  to  rive.  Several  presents  were  made  to 
her  by  the  officers  and  men,  which  reconciled  her  somewhat  to  her  lot. 
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The  natives  all  left  the  ship  much  gratified,  excepting  Kirby's  wife,  who 
continued  to  be  somewhat  downhearted. 

Kirby  proved  an  intelligent  man :  he  understood  the  language,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
islanders,  among  whom  he  had  lived  from  the  11th  of  February,  1838, 
to  the  15th  of  April,  1841.  His  presence  in  the  ship  afibrded  Captain 
Hudson  an  opp<xtunity,  not  only  of  communicating  with  the  natives 
more  freely,  but  of  obtaining  much  interesting  information  relative  to 
this  group. 

Kuria.  or  Woodle's  Island  has  four  towns  on  it,  which  Kirby 
estimates  to  contain  between  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
greatest  length  is  five  miles,  and  its  greatest  width,  which  is  at  the 
southeast  end,  is  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  remainder  is  very  narrow, 
and  almost  divided  towards  the  centre.  The  northwest  portion  has  two 
small  la^ns,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  beach:  the  water 
in  them  is  not  so  salt  as  the  ocean.  In  one  of  them  the  bottom  consists 
of  red  mud  on  one  side,  while  it  is  a  white  clay  on  the  other.  They  are 
used  as  fish-ponds  by  the  chiefs.  There  is  a  reef  extending  to  the 
northwest  nearly  three  miles. 

Kirby  states,  that  on  the  fir^t  night  of  his  landing,  they  stripped  him 
of  everything  but  an  old  pair  of  trowsers,  after  which  he  was  conducted 
to  a  ffreat  conclave  of  natives,  assembled  around  a  large  fire,  which  he 
then  Delieved  was  intended  to  roast  him.  He  had  fortunately  gone  on 
shore  "in  the  highest  chiefs  canoe,  and  placed  himself  under  his  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  he  knew  how.  After  some  considerable  talk,  instead 
of  being  roasted,  he  was  furnished  with  a  wife,  and  taken  to  reside  witli 
his  friend,  the  principal  chief,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  natives,  ever 
after  treated  him  kindly.  After  a  few  months'  residence  in  the  family 
of  the  chief,  he  gave  Ids  own  daughter  to  Kirby  for  a  wife.  The  result 
of  this  was  much  jealousy  and  envy  between  his  first  wife,  of  common 
origin,  and  his  last,  of  high  rank,  until  the  former  was  ousted  and  sent 
back  to  her  parents,  leaving  the  chief's  daughter  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  house. 

During  Kirby's  residence  on  the  island,  several  English  and  one 
American  whaler  had  been  ofi*  the  island,  on  which  occasions  he  had 
been  employed  as  pilot  and  interpreter.  The  natives  were  constantly 
asking  him  after  their  departure,  why  he  '^  did  not  fool  the  vessels  and 
run  them  on  shore,  that  they  might  plunder  them."  One  of  the  above 
vessels  left  two  pigs,  two  goats,  and  a  pair  of  Muscovy  ducks  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  the  vessel  left,  than  they  killed  them  all,  for  some  supersti- 
tious fear,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea,  notwithstanding  all  Kirby's 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  to  have  them  spared,  and  allow  him  to  eat 
them. 

Kirby  says  that  the  natives,  though  not  professed  cannibals,  some- 
times eat  human  flesh ;  but  their  fo^  is  generally  fish.  They  do  not 
eat  fowls,  and  will  not  raise  pigs,  on  account  of  their  filth.  Their 
treacle  is  extracted  from  the  spathes  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  an  opera- 
tion which,  if  frequently  repeated,  destroys  the  tree.  They  are  very 
fond  of  cock-fighting. 
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TIic  cODilnct  of  foreigners  who  visit  these  ialanda  is  Bometimes  of  a 
IU08C  outrageous  charaoter.  Some  four  or  fire  months  before  the  Pea- 
cock's visit,  Klthy  states  that  one  Leasonby,  master  of  the  whole  atup 
Officy,  of  London,  and  whose  mate  was 
an  American,  named  Lake,  landed  six 
young  ^rls  on  tbis  island,  whom  he  had 
obtoutea  at  Peru,  or  Francis  Island. 
After  having  kept  them  on  board  seve- 
ral days,  he  brought  them  here  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  beating  his  vessel 
up  to  the  island  to  which  tliey  belonged. 

These  young  ^rls  were  extremely 
good-looking,  and  are  now  slaves  to  the 
chief  of  this  island,  and  made  to  labor 
and  satisfy  his  luflts.  They  were  land- 
ed on  Kuria,  in  despite  of  their  entreat- 
ies and  tears.  These  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  killing  all  strangers  from  isl- 
ands not  connected  with  their  immediate 
group  ;  but  the  lives  of  these  girls  were 
spared,  and  they  were  retaineain  bond- 

r.     Two  of  them  were  brought  off  to 
ship,  who  entreated  most  earnestly      hatitb  anL  ot  puo  mum 
to  be  kept  on  board,  and  to  be  carried 
to  their  home.  " 

The  published  charts  of  these  islands  were  found  so  inaccurate,  as  to 
be  a  cause  of  danger  rather  than  of  safety.  Several  islands  are  laid 
down  which  do  not  exist. 

Tarawa,  or  Knox  Island,  is  in  length  twenty  miles.  The  land  is 
continuoaa  and  wooded,  with  the  exception  of  four  gaps,  where  the  reef 
is  bare.  The  south  side  is  twelve  miles  long.  On  uiis  part,  near  the 
western  end,  are  three  hummocks,  (which  appear  like  islands  in  the  dis- 
tance,) and  several  small  sand-banks,  w^ich  are  connected  by  the  same 
.xeef.  This  island  has  its  lagoon,  but  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  ex- 
^  tensive  bay. 

Apia,  (ft-  Charlotte  Island,  consists  of  strings  of  coral  islets,  situated 
within  a  reef,  which  is  six  and  seven  feet  above  the  water.  The  reef 
has  a  bluff  ^nt,  and  is  much  worn  by  the  sea.  There  is  no  coral  sand. 
It  is  a  lagoon  island ;  its  length  is  sixteen  miles,  and  its  average  breads 
five.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  the  land  is  covered  with  cocoa-nat 
and  pandanus  groves. 

The  next  island  that  claimed  their  attentioa  was  Maraki,  or  Mat- 
thew's Island.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  two  last.  It  is  a  lagoon 
island,  without  entrances,  and  of  coral  fonnation.  It  is  but  five  miles 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  wide  at  its  ba^,  being  of  triaognW  sfaqte.  It 
appears  to  be  densely  peopled. 

On  the  27th,  the  Peacock  left  Matthew's  Island  to  look  for  Pitt's 
Island,  which  they  made  on  the  28th.  There  are  two  islands  known 
under  this  name ;  the  largest  is  called  by  the  natives  Taritari,  and  the 
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smallest)  Makin.  This  island  is  of  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  with  its 
apex  to  the  south,  and  its  sides  are  about  fourteen  miles  in  Xength.  The 
southeast  side  is  a  continuous  grove  of  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus,  with 
some  undergrowth. 

Makiii  is  of  much  smaller  dimensions,  being  but  Bix  miles  long ;  it 
varies  in  widtli  &om  half  a  mile  to  a  mile.  This  small  island  is  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  natives  now  unite  both  names  under  the 
oneofMaUn. 

It  was  soon  e^dent  that  the  island  was  thickly  inhabited  ;  for  when 
the  ship  reached  the  lee  side,  in  the  afternoon,  about  twenty  canoes 
oame  dSf,  containing  irom  five  to  ten  natives  in  each,  and  in  one  of 
them  was  a  white  man,  who  was  clothed  in  mats.  The  ship  was 
imiAcdiately  hove-to  to  take  him  on  board,  and  he  gave  his  name  u 
Robert  Wood,  (alias  Grey,)  a  Scotchman. bv  birth,  who  was  left  by  his 
own  wish  on  Ihe  island,  seven  years  before,  by  the  English  whaling  biig 
Jaoie,  of  London,  sailing  from  Sydney.  He  was  under  so  great  excite- 
ment as  to  render  his  utterance  quite  unintelligible  at  times,  and  some 
amusing  scenes  took  place  in  consequence.  On  his  reaching  the  deck, 
he  first  inquired  if  he  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  shore  again  ;  and 
then,  who  was  king  of  England ;  if  there  was  peace  with  America,  for 
he  had  thought  there  must  be  a  war.  He  had  seen  no  white  man  since 
he  landed,  and  said  that  he  had  become  old  and  gray-headed.  To 
prove  the  latter  assertion  he  pulled  off  his  apology  for  a  hat,  and  dis- 
played a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  jet-black  hair. 

He  had  not  been  on  board  long  before  he  asked  for  a  passage  to  some 
civilized  land ;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  his  wishes  would  be 
gratified,  he  seemed  for  a  time  beside  himself  from  excess  of  joy.  His 
filings  were  evinced  in  his  endeavors  to  interpret  the  questions  to  the 
natives  ;  he  almost  invariably  repeated  to  them  what  was  said  to  him  in 
English,  in  the  same  language ;  and  gave  back  their  answers  or  ex- 
pressions in  the  island  dialect. 

Wood  says,  that  the  natives  had  always  treated  him  kindly ;  and 
for  the  first  few  months  after  his  arrival  among  them,  they  carried  him 
about  on  their  shoulders,  (he  was  the  first  white  man  that  many  of  them 
had  ever  seen,)  and  almost  deified  him.  They  have  no  wars,  and  very 
few  arms,  and  seldom  ({uarrel,  except  about  their  women.  The  pun- 
ishment of  death  is  inflicted  on  those  who  infringe  the  seraglio  of  the 
chiefs. 

When  the  vessels  had  made  sail,  in  order  to  leave  the  island,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  all  the  natives  had  left  the  ship,  one  was  found  hang- 
ing to  the  man-ropes  near  the  water.  Wood,  on  questioning  the  native, 
found  that  he  was  a  petty  chief,  who  wished  to  accompany  the  ship,  and 
had  taken  this  means  of  doing  it,  hoping  not  to  be  perceiyed  until  he 
was  out  of  sight  of  his  island.  He  said  he  was  too  poor  a  chief  to  have 
any  wives,  and  therefore  wished  to  leave  his  island,  and  be  landed  on 
some  other,  where  he  could  obtain  some.  Captain  Hudson  had  a  boat 
lowered  at  once,  by  which  he  was  put  on  board  a  canoe,  that  took  him 
to  the  shore. 

On  completing  the  survey  of  the  Kingsnull  Group,  Captain  Hudson 
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fonsd  it  neceenr;  to  place  his  crew,  and  tiiat  of  the  tender,  npoo  a  re- 
duced allowance  of  provieions  and  water.  He  then  steered  away  to  the 
northward,  through  the  Mulgrave  Islands  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  Ma;,  they  made  P(3der  Island  of  Airowsmith.  The  vessels 
parsed  along  its  west  side,  and  through  the  Fordyce  Passage,  between 
.it  and  AiTOwsimth's  Island.  Daniel  Island  was  aleo  seen  mm  aloft  to 
the  eastward.  These  islands  are  all  of  coral  formation,  with  laeoons, 
and  are  inhabited.  The  southeast  end  of  Arrowsmith'a  Island  was 
found  to  be  in  latitude  T"  5'  N.,  longitude  171°  23'  54"  E.  It  is 
twenty  miles  lone. 

On  the  17th  5  Jti^»  the  Peacock  and  Flying-Fish  amved  at  die 
bar  of  the  Columbia  Rirer,  after  having  touched  for  a  few  days  at  Uie 
Sandwich  Islaiids. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

■  MANNERS   AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    KINGSMILL 

ISLANDERS. 

THE   KnrGflMILL   GROUP — ^ISLANDS  OF  WHIOH  IT   I9  00MP08ID— TEKB  GKZfKRAX.  OBAKACKBr- 

THm  SOIL — TABO-POND8 — TRADITION  OF  THS  ORIGIN  OF  TBI  PKOPLB AKGCDVT  DmROOCUl 

BETWEEN  THE  ISLANDS — FHTSIOONOMT  AND  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  HATITBB THBB.  BOOIAL  Still 

— GOTERNMENT — DESCENT  OF  PROPERTT — REUGIODB  BELIEF — ^PRI«8TS O&AOLBi — UMIM 

PRETENDED  COMMUNICATION  WITH  SPIRITS — BELIEF  IN  A  FDTtJBJB  BTATB— THRm  MODI  OF 
UFB — THEIR  CHARACTER-^'-^rHElR  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN,  OF  THX  AOKD,  AND  OE  WaHBf-^ 
THEIR  WARS— CANNIBALISM  NOT  PRACTISED— THEIR  WEAPONS — THEOL  HOOBEB  AMD  CABOB— 
THEIR  MANUFACTURES — ^DRESS— ORNAMENTS — THEIR  FOOD — THEIR  MODS  OV  OOOSIKft— nOBI 

AMUSEMENTS — THEIR    MARRIAGES — MODE   OF  OIVINO  NAMES ^TATTOODfO FUNERAL  GBU- 

MONIES — ^DISEASES — CLIMATE  OF  THE  GROUP — ^EARTHQUAKES— GONTmABT  BETWEEN  FIIT^S  AID 
THE  OTHER  ISLANDERS. 

The  Kingsmill  Group  consists  of  fifteen  islands,  extending  from  1^80' 
SL  latitude  to  3°  20'  N.  latitude,  and  between  171°  and  174**  E.  longi- 
tade.    They  are  as  follow,  viz : 

NATT^  NAMES.  NAMX    ON    GBAR3& 

Maraki    •     .        .        .        .        .        .  Matl^ew's  blaiuoL 

Makin  and  Taritari        ....  Pitt's  '^ 

Apia    •        . Charlotte's      ^^ 

Tarawa        •        •        .        •        .        •  Knox's  ^^ 

Maiana        • Hall's  ^^ 

Apamama •  Hopper's         ^^ 

Kuria Woodle's         " 

Nanould .  Henderville's  ^ 

Nanouti        •  .         .        .        •  Sydenham       ^ 

Taputeouea  .        .        .        .        .        .  Dnunmond'B  ^^ 

The  above  are  all  those  that  were  visited  by  the  Peacock :  the  natives, 
however,  gave  the  names  of  others,  which  are  said  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  the  number  of  six. 

Peru Francis  Island. 

Nukunau Byron's       *' 

Arurai Hurd's         *^ 

Tamana Phoebe         ^^ 

Onoutu Rotcher's    ^^ 

r 

The  first  of  these  five  are  known  on  the  maps,  but  the  two  last  are 
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not.    There  is  one  which  the  natives  of  Apia  designated  by  Tarawani- 
Makin,  bat  I  ati  inclined  to  believe  it  was  intended  for  Pitt's  Island. 

The  population  of  the  gtoapj  from  the  best  data  which  were  obtained, 
is  about  Bixtj  thousand  souls.  At  Drummond's  Island^  where  there 
was  the  best  opportunity  of  a  personal  examination,  the  estimates  were 
above  ten  thousand  :  this  is  considered  the  most  populous  island  in  the 
whole  group.  On  Apamama,  Kirbj  saw  collected  from  six  to  seven  thou- 
sand warriors,  belon^g  to  it,  Nanouki,  and  Kuria :  the  joint  population 
of  these  three  islanSs  may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand ;  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  estimate  the  remaining  twelve  islands, 
which  have  been  observed  to  be  thickly  inhabited,  at  the  same  numbeir. 

Their  soil,  which  is  but  a  few  inches  in  depth,  is  of  coral  sand  and 
vegetable  mould.  Their  cultivation  consists  for  the  most  part  in  that 
of  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus,  which  are  their  chief  articles  of  feod.  They 
also  cultivate  with  great  care  a  species  of  the  taro,  (Arum  cordifolium,) 
which  is  called  by  me  natives  "  poipoi,^'  and  is  said  to  grow  to  a  very 
large  size. 

Bread-fruit  trees  are  to  be  found  on  the  northern  islands,  but  the  tree 
was  not  seen  on  the  southern. 

There  is  likewise  a  purslain,  which  is  abundant,  ^d  is  eaten  in  cases 
of  scarcity  or  famine.  The  excavations  for  the  planting  of  taro  are  of 
various  sizes,  generally  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  fifty  in  breadth. 
On  Makin  or  Pitt's  Island,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  trench  about  ten  feet 
wide,  and  not  less  than  seven  miles  long,  dug  around  the  lagoon,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  an  embankment.  Tne  water  in  this  trench  is 
but  slightly  brackish,  and  sufficiently  fresh  to  nurture  the  taro.  On 
Makin,  they  have  a  kind  of  fruit  resembling  the  gooseberrv,  called  by 
the  natives  ^^  teiparu ;"  this  they  pound,  after  it  is  dried,  and  mi^e 
with  molasses  into  cakes,  which  are  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

Of  all  the  native  accounts  of  the  peopling  of  the  groups  of  the  islands 
in  the  vast  Pacific,  that  of  the  KingsmiU  Group  bears  the  strongest  im- 
press of  truth  and  historical  probability.  This  account  states,  that  the 
first  inhabitants  arrived  in  two  canoes  from  Barness  or  Baneba,  an 
island  which  they  say  lies  to  the  southwestward,  and  whence  they  had 
escaped  during  a  civil  war,  as  the  only  means  left  them  of  preserving 
their  lives.  After  they  had  arrived  upon  this  island  and  had  begun  a 
settlement,  two  other  canoes  happened  to  arrive  from  an  island  to  the 
southeastward,  which  they  called  Amoi.  The  natives  in  the  last  canoes 
were  lighter  in  color,  and  better  looking  than  their  predecessors,  and 
spoke  a  different  language.  For  one  or  two  generations  the  two  races 
lived  together  in  harmony ;  but  the  Baneba  people  coveting  the  wives 
of  the  men  from  Amoi,  difficulties  arose,  which  ended  in  the  Amoi  men 
being  put  to  death  by  those  of  Baneba,  and  the  latter  taking  possession 
of  the  women. 

From  these  sources  all  the  Kingsmill  natives  are  descended.  The 
bread-fruit  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Amoi  people,  and  the 
taro  by  those  of  Baneba.  The  cocoa-nut  and  pandanus  were  found 
growing  on  the  island. 

What  adds  to  the  probability  of  this  simple  story,  is  the  fact  that  it 
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is  ^moet  the  only  tmdition  these  islanders  have.  That  tlie  istudi 
hare  been  peopled  irithin  a  period  not  very  remote,  is  believed  bj  At 
nativeB  themseWeB,  aad  Htsy  st»te  that  only  a  few  generatioos  baa  the 
people  were  mucli  fewer  tlian  at  present,  wars  less  frequent,  and  tlie 
communication  between  the  islands  safe  and  free. 

The  islanderB  of  tide  groap  differ  in  their  personal  tnita  from  &at 
of  Polynesians,  and  more  nearly  resemble  the  Malays.  Theor  oolsii 
a  dark  copper,  a  shade  or  two  deeper  than  the  Tahitian ;  they  are  d 
the  middle  size,  well  made,  and  slender.  Their  hair  ia  fine,  black,  ui 
gteesy ;  tlie  nose  slightly  aqniline,  bat  a  little  broad  at  tlie  base ;  At 
moutii  ia'large,  with. full  lips  and  small  teeth ;  die  cheek  bonea  pnncct 
forward,  so  as  to  give  the  eyes  the  appearance  of  being  Bunken ;  oar 
beards  and  mnstaches  are  black  and  fine  like  their  hair.  Th^  aiaw 
height  is  aboat  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  the  great  majoritn-  wodU  m 
called  small  men.  The  women  are  mnchsmallGr  in  proportion  titan  At 
men,  with  delicate  features,  slight  figures,  and,  as  before  tcmiikd) 
they  were  generally  thought  pretty. 


In  this  description,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  inhabitant) 
of  Makin  are  not  included ;  for  they  differ  so  much  in  point  of  appear- 
ance from  the  others,  that  were  it  not  for  their  manners,  customs,  and 
lai^age,  they  conld  not  be  classed  among  the  some  race. 

They  are  at  all  times  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  and  living  u 
inactive  life,  with  nothing  to  disturb  their  peace,  have  firom  this  cants 
become  naturally  indolent.  Their  color  ia  a  shade  lighter  than  that  d 
the  natives  of  the  o^r  islands  of  this  group }  their  stature  taller,  and 
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their  whole  frame  mtich  larger  :  their  limbs  are  full  and  well  rounded ; 
their  bodies  as  smooth  as  a  child's ;  their  features  oval,  and  more  regu- 
lar and  delicate  than  those  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  islands  of  the 
same  group. 

As  respects  their  social  state,  the  people  are  divided  into  three 
classes:  die  nea  or  omata  (chiefs,)  katoka  (landholders,)  and  kawa 
(slaves.)  The  first  and  last  divisions  constitute  about  three-fourths  of 
the  population,  and  are  about  equal  in  numbers.  The  katokas  are  per- 
sons who  possess  land,  but  are  not  of  noble  birth  ;  many  of  these  were 
originally  slaves,  who  have  obtained  land  by  acts  of  brav^y,  or  through 
the  favor  of  their  chiefs.  The  kawas  are  diose  who  possess  no  land,  or 
no  one  from  whom  they  can  claim  support.  The  omatas  consist  of  all 
the  free  and  well-bom,  who  possess  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  political  authority  of  the  group.  The  oldest  male  of  a 
family  is  the  chief  of  the  community,  and  presides  over  all  their  mat- 
ters ;  he  is  called  nea. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  authority  existing  through- 
out the  group,  excepting  in  the  islands  of  Apamama,  Nanouki,  and 
Kuria,  where  tiiere  is  a  king,  who  governs  the  three :  he  resides  on  the 
former,  and  is  named  ^'  Tetalau." 

The  government  is  carried  on  after  the  simplest  patriarchal  form,  the 
king  contenting  himself  witii  receiving  the  tribute  due  him,  without  in- 
termeddling with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  separate  towns 
over  which  he  rules. 

There  are  places  where  the  royal  authority  does  not  supersede  all 
other,  and  where  the  government  is  carried  on  by  the  whole  body  of 
chiefs,  who  take  rank  according  to  their  age.     In  these  places,  for  the 

Eurpose  of  accommodating  all,  there  is  in  every  town  a  large  oouncil- 
ouse,  called  the  mariapa.  In  it  every  family  of  rank  has  its  particu- 
lar scat,  alon^  the  side  of  the  house ;  the  middle  being  occupied  by  the 
katokas  and  kawas,  or  landholders  and  slaves,  neither  of  whom  have 
any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

When  a  meeting  is  deemed  necessary,  the  oldest  or  presiding  chief 
sends  out  his  messengers,  whose  business  it  is  to  summon  the  people, 
which  is  done  by  blowing;  conchs  in  all  directions.  The  council  wen 
assembles,  when  the  hei^  chief  lays  before  Uiem  tlie  business,  and  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  if  he  be  so  disposed,  delivers  hiJB  opinion. 
No  regular  vote  is  taken ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  very  soon 
ascertained,  and  this  decides  the  business. 

The  chiefs  have  absolute  rule  over  their  own  families  and  slaves,  and 
can  punish  them  at  pleasure.  Minor  crimes  are  punished  by  the  offended 
party  or  his  relatievs,  but  in  cases  of  importance,  the  decision  is  made 
and  the  punishment  ordered  in  council. 

The  great  and  marked  distinction  between  these  natives  and  those 
of  Polynesia  is  the  absence  of  the  taboo  system,  or  any  laws  or  prohibi- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  priest,  or  chiefs,  that  are  believed  to 
emanate  from  their  gods. 

The  succession  in  rank  and  property  is  hereditary.  If  a  chief  has 
several  children  by  different  wives,  the  son  of  the  mother  of  the  highest 
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rank  is  the  successor.  If  all  the  children  should  be  equal  in  rank,  die 
eldest  would  receive  twice  as  much  land  as  the  others  ;  or  if  the  ftther 
does  not  choose  to  divide  his  property,  the  eldest  son  would  receive  the 
whole,  and  is  obliged  to  support  his  brothers  and  sisters,  who  are  a- 
pected  in  return  to  work  for  him,  and  cannot  marry  without  his  coneeDt 
Females  can  inherit  property,  and  there  are  heiresses  in  the  KingsnuH 
Group  whose  wealth  allures  many  suitors.  Slaves  are  held  imder  strict 
subjection,  are  considered  as  personal  property,  and  cannot  marry  widi- 
out  the  consent  of  their  masters. 

The  religious  belief  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  name  of  their  pnii- 
cipal  divinity  is  Wanigain,  or  Tabu-eriki.  He  is  their  most  popular 
god,  and  considered  by  some  the  greatest.  About  two-thirds  of  tie 
p^ple  worship  him  as  their  tutelar  divinity.  The  rest  do  not  acknowl- 
edge him,  but  have  other  deities ;  and  some  worship  the  souls  d  tkir 
departed  ancestors,  or  certain  birds,  fish,  and  animals.  A  fenak 
deity  is  the  object  of  adoration  to  very  manv.  She  is  called  ItiYini,  b 
reputed  to  be  of  a  cruel  disposition,  and  all  the  little  children  who  & 
are  supposed  to  be  killed  and  eaten  by  her.  The  natives  always  refise 
to  eat  the  animals,  fish,  &c.,  worshipped  by  them,  but  will  reamly  eatd 
them,  that  others  may  partake  of  the  food. 

A  coral  stone  represents  Tabu-eriki's  image  ;  it  is  always  tied  roeni 
with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  these  are  changed  once  a  month,  to  kecf 
them  constantly  green.  The  worship  paid  to  this  god  consists  in  I^ 
peating  prayers  before  this  stone,  and  depositing  beside  it  a  portion  d 
the  foott  prepared  for  their  own  use. 

The  female  deity,  Itivini,  is  worshipped  in  a  small  circle,  formed  b? 
a  number  of  coral  stones,  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  covered  irii 
white  gravel ;  in  the  centre  a  cocoa-nut  is  set  up*  At  the  time  prajcn 
are  offered  to  her,  this  nut  is  bound  with  a  wreath  of  leaves,  and  anoint- 
ed with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  skulls  of  ancestors  are  carefully  preserved  by  their  family,  iDd 
held  in  great  reverence. 

Prayers  are  offered  up  either  in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture,  tni 
are  accompanied  by  no  particular  ceremony  or  gesticulations.  The 
prayers  are  usually  petitions  for  health,  long  life,  success  in  nv, 
fismng,  the  arrival  of  ships,  and  other  blessings  they  may  desire  at  the 
moment. 

On  Makin  there  is  no  regular  order  of  priests,  and  the  father  of  die 
family,  as  in  the  case  of  the  absence  of  the  priest  on  the  other  islands, 
officiates.  On  this  island  they  have  a  class  of  men,  which  are  unknovn 
to  the  others,  conjurers,  and  persons  who  pretend  to  have  intercooise 
with  spirits. 

The  natives  of  the  ^up  put  great  faith  in  omens  and  charms.  The 
most  common  mode  of  divination  they  call  kaina,  which  is  performed 
with  the  sprout  or  top  of  a  young  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  leaves  of  this 
are  doubled  in  after  a  particular  fashion,  and  according  as  the  folds 
coincide  or  not  it  is  deemed  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  When  these  folds 
do  not  coincide,  they  believe  that  one  of  their  gods  is  probably  offended, 
and  proceed  to  find  out  whether  he  be  so  or  not,  by  taking  a  coooa-snt 
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that  is  kept  for  the  purpose,  which  they  spin  like  a  top  before  the 
aacred  stone  or  altar.  If  it  falls  with  tiie  upper  end  towards  the  stone, 
it  is  a  favorable  omen ;  if  otherwise,  the  god  is  angrj^  and  must  be  ap- 
peased by  offerings  and  prayers. 

At  times  they  pretend  to  receive  an  iiitimation  that  their  ancestors 
are  displeased,  in  which  case  their  skulls  are  taken  down  and  propi- 
tiated by  offerings.    • 

They  believe  also  in  a  species  of  cursing,  called  wainak,  which  con- 
sists in  invoking  or  praying  to  Death,  in  order  to  procure  illness  or  the 
displeasure  of  £e  gods  on  any  one. 

Shooting  stars  are  deemed  omuious  of  death  to  some  member  of  the 
family,  which  may  occupy  the  part  of  the  council-house  nearest  the  point 
of  the  heavens  from  which  it  took  its  flight.  If  accompanied  by  a  train, 
it  foretells  the  death  of  a  female ;  if  otherwise,  that  of  a  male. 

They  believe  in  an  existence  after  death,  and  that  on  the  death  of  a 
person,  his  spirit  ascends  into  the  air,  where  it  is  carried  about  by  the 
winds,  wherever  they  may  chance  to  blow,  imtil  it  finally  reaches  the 
Kainakaki  elysium.  Only  those  who  are  tattooed  can  expect  to  reach 
it ;  and  these  are  generally  persons  of  rank ;  all  others  are  intercepted 
on  their  way,  and  doomed  by  a  large  giantess,  called  Baine.  If  those 
who  die  are  old  and  feeble,  their  spirits  are  conducted  to  the  Kainakaki 
by  the  shades  of  those  who  have  died  before  them.  The  spirits  of 
children  are  carried  to  the  realms  of  bUss  by  their  female  relatives^ 
and  are  nursed  and  taken  care  of  until  they  are  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

The  natives  rise  at  daylight,  wash  their  face,  hands,  and  teeth  with 
fresh  water,  and  afterwards  anoint  themselves  with  scented  cocoa-nut  oil. 
They  tiien  proceed  to  their  work,  and  continue  at  it  until  the  heat 
becomes  oppressive,  which  it  does  by  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  when  they 
return  to  their  houses,  wash  themselves  again,  and  take  their  first* 
meal :  all  the  middle  of  the  day  is  passed  in  their  houses,  or  in  the 
mariapa,  in  sleeping,  or  chatting  with  their  neighbors.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  tiiey  again  resume  their  work,  and  continue 
engaged  at  it  until  sunset,  when  they  return,  and  wash  themselves  for 
the  third  time.  They  then  take  their  second  meal,  and  shortly  after 
dark  retire  to  sleep.  They  have  no  torches,  (except  for  ereat  occa* 
sions,)  or  any  other  means  of  lighting  llieir  houses,  and  are  thus 
compelled  to  retire  early,  so  that  their  amusements,  as  well  as  their 
occupations,  cease  with  the  day.  Although  these  islanders  are  deceit- 
ful and  dishonest  in  their  dealings,  yet  wey  are,  in  their  intercoursb 
with  each  other,  hospitable  and  generous ;  tiLey  never  buy  or  sell,  but 
if  any  person  desires  an  article  whioh  anodier  hias,  he  asks  for  it,  and  if 
not  too  valuable  and  esteemed,  is  seldom  refiued :  it  is  the  general  un- 
derstanding that  such  favors  are  to  be  retoxne^  and  that  the  request 
should  only  be  made  by  persons  who  can  affinrd  to  do  so.  They 
always  place  food  before  a  stranger,  and  any  (me  who  has  not  a  suffi- 
cient supply  at  home  is  at  liberty  to  join  the  meals  of  a  more  fortunate  » 
nei|dibor. 

They  are  addicted  to  thieving,  although  they  are  severely  pomahiqf^  ^^  ^. 
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for  it  when  detected.  They  are  easily  excited  to  anger,  but  are  soon 
,  appeased,  nor  is  the  occasion  of  offense  remembered  with  any  feelii^ 
of  rancor.  The  women  seem  to  possess  stronger  passions  than  the 
men,  and  more  enduring  wrath ;  jealousy  is  me  principal  ezcitiDg 
cause  with  them,  and  they  will  sometimes  carry  a  small  weapon,  made 
of  a  shark's  tooth,  concealed  for  months,  watching  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  attack ;  desperate  fights  are  the  consequence  of  this,  and 
86  much  injury  is  done  before  these  ferocious  combatants  can  be  parted, 
that  they  cnten  suffer  from  terrible  wounds. 

Like  all  savages,  they  are  treacherous  and  cruel  to  the  last  d^ree. 

Another  custom  is  remarkable :  when  a  fisherman  arrives  with  % 
well-loaded  canoe,  his  neighbors  assemble  around  him,  selecting  and 
taking  away  such  as  they  please,  leaving  the  owner  nothing  in  retnn 
but  ^e  satisfactioti  of  knowii^,  Ihat  on  a  similar  occasion  he  has  a  Eke 
privily  to  help  himself. 

The  courtesies  of  life  with  them  are  few,  and  the  want  of  tim 
probably  arises  from  their  privilege  of  making  use  of  what  belongs  to 
another  as  their  own.  Their  salutaticms  on  meeting  are  confined  to 
simple  inquiries,  "Where  are  you  going?"  or,  "  Whence  do  yoa 
come?"  The  rubbing  of  noses  is  only  practised  on  special  occa- 
sions. On  meeting  a  cnief,  the  other  natives  leave  the  path  and  stand 
aside  until  he  passes,  but  make  no  gestures  or  expression  of  obeisance. 
This  same  mark  of  respect  is  also  rendered  to  all  the  women  by  the 
other  sex. 

They  are  said  to  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  children,  and  to 
indulge  them  in  every  thing ;  they  never  punish  them  even  for  me  most 
insolent  and  passionate  behavior,  only  using  kind  and  affectionite 
words.  There  is  no  want  of  attention  to  the  aged  who  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  themselves ;  and  those  who  neglect  their  old  relations  are 
held  in  little  respect. 

More  consideration  is  awarded  to  the  female  sex  than  was  observed 
in  any  of  the  other  groups.  All  the  hard  labor  is  performed  by  the 
men,  whose  employment  consists  in  building  the  houses  and  canoes, 
catching  fish,  collecting  and  bringing  home  the  produce  of  their  planta- 
tions, and  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  the  taro,  in  which  the  women 
assist  only  by  weedmg  the  ground.  The  employment  of  the  females  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  in-door  occupationa,  such  as  cooking  and 
preparing  food,  braiding  mats,  &c.,  and  they  have  exclusive  control 
over  the  house.  The  work  of  both  sexes  is,  however,  very  light,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  their  time  is  spent  in  pastimes,  of  which  idle- 
ness forms  the  most  considerable  part.  Although  the  women  are  refiev- 
ed  from  the  toils  of  life,  yet  they  are  not  held  to  be  above  chastisemeDt, 
and  a  man  will  not  hesitate  to  strike  a  woman ;  but  the  fair  ones  ood- 
sider  themselves  equally  free,  and  seldom  fail  to  return  the  blow,  nmi 
the  aggrieved  party  generally  receives  the  aid  of  her  companionF, 
when  the  man  is  glad  to  escape  from  the  bruises,  blows,  and  scratches 
they  inflict. 

War,  on  all  the  islands  with  the  exception  of  MaMn,  is  a  part  of  their 
business,  and  apparently  engages  most  of  their  attention* 
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It  is  only  the  joung  and  yigorous  who  go  on  warlike  expeditions,  witli 
a  few  of  tiie  older  warriors  to  direct  their  operations.  In  their  civil 
wars  the  old  men  and  the  women  join  in  the  combat,  and  the  victors 
make  no  distinction  of  age  or  sex  in  the  massacre  which  generally 
ensues. 

The  bodies  of  the  slain  are  not  generally  eaten,  bat,  according  to 
their  own  account,  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  some  noted  war- 
rior has  been  killed,  the  young  men  eat  portions  of  his  flesh  from  hatred, 
and  through  a  desire  to  appear  fierce  and  terrible. 

In  Makm,  where  they  have  had  no  wars  for  a  hundred  years,  they 
are  much  less  bloodthirsty. 

The  weapons  used  among  them  are  shark's-teeth  spears  and  swords. 
The  natives  of  most  of  the  islands  show  the  effects  of  these  weapons  on 
their  bodies  and  limbs.  The  armor  they  use  as  a  protection  also  claimt 
much  of  their  attention. 

Their  houses  and  canoes  are  better  built  than  any  we  found  else- 
where in  tibe  Pacific,  and  all  their  structures  are  large,  strong,  and 
durable,  though  constructed  of  the  most  unsuitable  materials :  they 
are  so  well  combined  as  to  display  much  elegance  as  well  as  strength. 
Their  dwelling-houses  and  mariapas  have  been  noticed,  but  there,  is 
another  description  of  house,  without  a  loft,  in  which  the  chiefs  pass 
most  of  their  time,  receiving  visits,  and  conversing  with  their  friends 
and  dependants. 

On  the  island  of  Makin  the  houses  are  of  larger  dimensions,  in  con-- 
sequence  of  the  abundance  of  timber.  Their  mariapa  is  an  enormous 
structure.  The  canoes  built  in  the  northern  islands  are  much  the  lar- 
gest, some  of  them  being  sixty  feet  in  l^sgth. 


KnfOflOflLL  G4NOI. 


From  the  importance  of  their  structures  or  buildings,  the  trade  of  a 
carpenter  is  held  in  great  repute  :  those  who  exercise  it  are  either  de- 
pendent on  the  chiefs,  working  by  their  orders,  or  free  bom  :  the  latter 
are  paid  for  their  services.  The  time  required  for  building  a  house  is 
about  two  months,  and  the  price  of  such  a  job,  in^  or  three  rolls  of 
their  bread,  called  "  kabul."  A  canoe  capable  of  carrying  ten  persons 
takes  five  or  six  months  to  build.  The  payment  is  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  time  occupied  in  the  work.  The  whole  town  is  engaged  in 
the  labor  of  constructing  one  of  their  mariapas.  A  very  great  propor- 
tion of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  the  manufacture  of  theirdresses ;  and 
while  the  men  are  engaged  in  building  houses  and  cuioes,  the  women 
fabricate  the  articles  of  dress,  sails,  mats  for  flooring,  and  those  worn 
by  the  men.    The  mats  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  tne  pandanus,  slit 
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into  strips  abont  a  qaarter  of  an  inch  wide,  and  woven  hj  hand  :  &tn 
are  o£  two  colors,  hgbt  ;ellow  and  dark  brown ;  the  former  are  nude 
from  the yonngleaYes,  and  the  latter  from  the  old,  which  are preptred 
by  beating  then  with  a  mallet  to  render  them  pliable.  On  the  yellow 
mate  they,  bestow  a  great  deal  more  of  their  attentioa :  the  jmne 
leaves  are  lud  aside  for  two  or  three  davs  after  they  are  plucked,  wi 
they  are  widiered ;  they  are  then  roasted,  by  holding  them  in  the  hud 
over  the  fire,' and  afterwards  laid  in  the  sun  for  three  or  four  day<,  to 
insure  diem  being  sofSciently  dried.  Durine  the  latter  part  of  the  pnK 
cess,  tbey  are  brought  every  evening  into  tne  houBe,  to  protect  qhd 
from  the  dew  or  nun.  The  brown  and  white  slips  are  braided  toeetfas, 
80  as  to  form  r^ular  figures,  square  or  diamond-shape,  which  nave  t 

[trettj  eSeet.  The  colors  being  in  the  material  itself,  are  retuned  u 
ong  as  the  fabric  lasts.  The  conical  cap  of  the  men  is  at  times  qmte 
becoming.  They  cover  their  shoulders  with  a  small  oblonemat,  hanu 
a  sUt  in  the  middle  through  which  the  hend  is  passed.  This  part  a 
their  dress  resembles  a  *'  poncho"  of  small  size.  The  women's  ditss, 
which  they  call  "  iriri,"  is  quite  becoming  and  graceful  :  it  ia  a  kind 
of  Fringe,  made  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  cut  into  slips  about  a  foot  long,  and 
tied  by  one  end  to  a  string,  which  goes  round  the  middle  :  it  has  a  li^t 
and  elegant  appearance,  and  yields  to  any  motion  of  the  body,  yet 
never  becomes  entangled  or  out  of  order. 


The  natives  are  very  fond  of  ornamenting  themselves  :  in  the  lobe* 
of  their  ears  they  wear  strings  of  small  leaves  of  the  mangrove,  and  the 
pith  of  a  large  »<pecies  of  Scsevola,  which  is  common  in  the  low  islands. 
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This  pith  is  cut  into  strips  and  put  up  into  a  long  roll ;  a  wreath  of 
which  surrounds  the  neck,  and  to  which  a  white  ovnla-shell  or  a  larse 
whale's  tooth  hangs  suspended  on  their  breast.  Long  strings  of  beads 
or  braided  hair  are  worn  round  the  body,  at  times  a  hundred  fathoms  in 
length,  which  serve  to  fasten  the  mat.  The  hair  for  this  purpose  is 
taken  from  the  female  slaves,  and  is  braided  into  a  string  about  the  sise 
of  a  packthread.  The  beads  are  manufactured  by  the  old  men  who  are 
beyond  doing  any  other  labor,  and  are  of  the  sLse  of  a  small  button-mould ; 
they  are  made  of  cocoa-nut  and  shell,  and  strung  alternately  black  and 
white,  being  ground  down  to  a  uniform  size  and  fitted  together  for 
the  purpose. 

Tne  food  of  the  natives  consists  principally  of  fish,  from  the  whale  to 
the  sea-slug ;  shell-fish  of  every  kmd  are  also  eaten. 

Whales  are  represented  to  have  been  much  more  abundant  formerly, 
when  they  at  times  got  aground  oi;l  some  of  the  numerous  shoals,  and 
were  killed  by  the  natives  with  their  spears.  Even  now  a  Qarcass 
occasionally  drifts  on  shore,  which  afibrds  an  acceptable  prize.  Sharks 
are  caught  by  enticing  them  alongside  the  canoe,  with  a  bait,  jand 
enclosing  them  in  a  noose.  The  smaller  fish  are  taken  in  traps,  like 
eel-pots,  made  of  withes  :  these  the  natives  set  on  the  bottom,  and  place 
pieces  of  coral  on  them  to  keep  them  there. 

Great  numbers  of  fish  are  also  taken  in  weirs,  or  enclosures  of  stone, 
which  are  made  in  the  extensive  coral  flats,  that  are  left  bare  by  every 
tide :  into  these  the  fish  are  driven  at  high  water,  by  a  number  of 
natives,  who  surround  the  shoal ;  the  weir  is  then  closed,  and  left  until 
the  tide  falls,  when  the  fish  are  easily  taken  in  scoop-nets.  Large 
seines  are  often  used  in^places  where  the  bottom  renders  it  practicable 
to  draw  them.  Flying-fish  are  taken  in  the  daytime,  by  trailing  a 
hook,  attached  to  a  short  line,  from  the  stem  of  a  canoe.  At  night 
they  are  caught  in  scoop-nets,  as  they  fly  towards  a  lighted  torch,  held 
in  a  part  of  the  canoe.  Crabs  are  also  decoyed  out  of  their  boles  at 
night,  by  torch-light  and  captured. 

Turtles  are  taken  in  the  season  on  the  beaches  ;  and  shell-fish,  with 
the  sea-slug  or  biche  de  mar,  are  obtained  on  the  reefs  by  diving. 

Their  vegetable  food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts  and  pandanus,  and  a 
variety  of  the  tare,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  bread-fruit.  The 
preparation  of  these  engages  a  great  deal  of  their  attention,  and  that 
of  the  pandanus  nut  in  particulfu'.  When  prepared,  it  is  called  kabul 
and  karapapa.  The  inner  or  edible  portions  of  these  nuts  are  sliced 
off,  and  baked  in  an  oven  for  several  hours,  till  they  axe  quite  hard ; 
they  are  then  taken  out,  laid  on  a  clean  mat,  and  pounded  with  a  large 
pestle  to  the  consistency  of  dough ;  this  is  spread  out  upon  mats  into 
the  form  of  sheets,  about  three  feet  long  by  eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a 
([uarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  these  sheets  are  again  laid  on  mats  in  the  sibqi 
to  dry,  and  at  night  are  rolled  up,  and  put  away  in  an  oven  to  bake^ 
This  process  is  repeated  for  two  days,  by  which  time  the  plates  becioiBe 
as  Iiard  and  unyielding  as  a  board,  and  are  of  a  reddish  browu  eolor. 
Those  plates  called  kabul  are  put  away  in  the  loft  of  their  houjBes^  but 
arc  every  few  days  brought  out  into  ti^e  son  to  insure  their  beixiig  kept 
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dry.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  they  are  reduced  to  a  powder,  notim- 
like  fine  sawdnst.  This  is  put  up  in  rolls,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  laog, 
and  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  bound  with  leaves  <^  the  panda- 
nus,  and  made  so  smooth  and  round  that  they  look  like  pillars  of  farown 
stone :  in  this  state  the  preparation  is  caUed  karapapa^  and  will  keep 
for  years.  This  is  the  principal  dependence  of  the  natives  in  setBons 
of  scarcity,  and  these  rolls  of  karapapa  are  used  as  a  ciroolatang  me- 
dium, in  which  wages  and  tributes  to  the  chiefs  are  paid.  * 

They  make  a  kmd  of  broth  with  karapapa  and  kamoimi^^  (molasses,) 
which  the  natives  drink  in  great  quantities. 

Tuea  is  another  kind  of  kabul,  but  made  of  a  better  variety  of  psn- 
danus :  this  is  beaten  out  into  thm  sheets,  resembling  dark  brown  p^per, 
or  like  our  cloth,  which  is  also  rolled  up  and  put  away ;  before  being 
eaten,  it  is  soaked  for  several  hours  in  me  milk  of  the  Ooooa-nut,  and  u 
esteemed  a  dainty.  The  kabul  is  generally  chewed,  and  softens  in  die 
mouth,  the  pulp  being  dissolved,  while  the  large  mass  of  woody  fihe 
remains :  it  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

The  taro  is  baked  hard,  then  grated  with  a  shell,  and  mixedini 
trou^  with  kamoimoi,  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thiek  paste,  idiidi 
is  eaten  with  a  spoon  made  of  a  human  rib.  Th^  Sometimes  grate 
this  taro  to  a  powder,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  like  bretd- 
dust.  This  powder  is  made  up  in  short  thick  rolls,  and  covered  with 
pandanus-leaves,  in  which  state  it  will  keep  for  months.  They  call  it 
kabuibui.  Before  being  eaten,  it  is  soaked  in  water,  and  then  baked 
in  a  small  basket. 

Manam  is  another  preparation,  of  baked  taro  and  cocoa-nut.  These 
materials  are  grated  fine,  mixed  together,  and  ^then  made  into  balls  u 
large  as  thirty-two  pound  shot.  It  is  eaten  with  kamoimoi ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  not  consumed  on  the  day  it  is  made,  it  is  baked,  to  pre> 
serve  it  from  spoiling. 

The  karaca,  or  toddy,  is  procured  from  the  spathe  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  which  is  usually  about  four  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in  diameter. 
From  this  spathe  the  fruit  is  produced;  but  in  order  to  procure  dieir 
favorite  toddy,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  nature  from  taking  her  cooree 
in  bringing  forth  the  fruit :  tiiey  bind  the  spathe  up  tightly  with  sennit ; 
the  end  is  then  sliced  off,  and  a  cocoa-nut  shell  hung  to  the  projectiiis 
part  of  the  spathe,  to  catch  the  sap  as  it  exudes.  One  tree  will  yidd 
from  two  to  .six  pints  of  karaca.  When  first  obtained  from  the  tree, 
it  is  like  the  young  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  quite  limpid ;  but  after  it  stands 
for  a  few  hours,  it  ferments  and  becomes  acid.^  When  the  spathe  ceases 
to  drop,  another  piece  is  cut  off,  and  every  time  it  ceases  to  flow,  it  is 
treated  in  the  same  way,  until  the  spathe  is  entirely  gone.  Another 
spathe  is  formed  soon  after  above  this,  which  is  suffered  to  grow,  and 
when  large  enough  is  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  karaca  is  either  drunk  fresh  from  the  tree,  or  made  into  kamoi- 
moi, (the  kind  of  molasses  before  spoken  of,)  by  bmling  it  down  in 
cocoa-nut  shells,  set  upon  hot  stones.  It  strongly  resembles  our  molass- 
es, both  in  look  and  taste.  When  this  is  mixed  with  water,  it  is 
called  karave,  and  is  the  usual  drink  at  their  feasts,  wh^i  it  is  set  ool 
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in  large  wooden  bowls^  from  which  it  is  dipped  by  caps,  made  of  cocoar 
nut  shells  or  of  human  skulls. 

These  people  have,  from  the  little  time  occupied  in  cultivating  their 
vegetable  productions,  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  consequently,  as  would 
naturally  be  expected,  amusements  are  sought  for,  and  occupy  a  great 
part  of  their  time :  their  festivals  and  dances  are  even  looked  upon  as 
claiming  priority  to  their  warlike  expeditions,  and  for  these  great  prep- 
arations are  always  made  some  days  previously.  Their  greatest  festiv- 
ities take  place  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  or  a  few  days  after  it,  when 
the  people  of  one  town  usually  invite  those  of  another,  botib  men  and 
women,  to  what  may  be  term^  a  dancing  and  singing  match.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  guests  arrive  in  tibeir  canoes,  and  proceed  to  the 
mariapa,  where  they  occupy  that  portion  of  it  on  the  side  whence  they 
came ;  the  townspeople  seat  themselves  opposite  to  them.  The  food 
which  the  strangers  bring  with  them  is  laid  in  the  middle,  and  as  much 
more  is  added  to  it  by  their  hosts,  all  of  which  is  shared  out  by  the 
guests  among  themselves.  The  dancing  now  begins,  the  guests  making 
the  first  display  of  their  agility,  and  when  they  have  finished,  the  people 
of  the  town  follow.  A  warm  rivalry  is  thus  kept  up  till  evening,  when 
the  dancing  ^ives  place  tQ*  singing,  each  taking  up  the  measure  in  his 
turn.  This  is  kept  up  until  midnight,  when  the  townspeople  retire, 
leaving  their  jzuests  to  sleep  in  the  mariapa.  These  festivities  last  for 
three  days,  after  which  the  visitors  depart. 

The  dances  resemble  the  evolutions  of  a  company  of  soldiers :  the 
two  parties  stand  in  rows,  either  facing  each  other,  or  back  to  back,  or 
else  both  face  inwards ;  their  motions  are  confined  to  the  body  and 
arms ;  the  legs,  though  not  entirely  at  resjt,  seldom  have  much  action; 
at  times  the  arms  are  thrown  out  from  the  body,  when  they  give  a 
rapid  quivering  motion  to  the  fingers,  clap  their  hands  together,  and 
afterwards  slap  them  with,  great  force  against  the  thighs  and  breast, 
while  the  body  is  rocked  to  and  fro.  Every  movement  is  made  in  per- 
fect unison  by  the  whole  party,  who  all  keep  time  with  a  monotonous  song. 

At  the  marriage  of  a  great  chief  there  are  great  rejoicings,  attended 
with  dances  and  songs ;  the  latter  are  composed  for  the  occasion,  recit- 
ing the  greatness  or  the  chief,  and  the  prowess  and  character  of  his 
ancestors. 

Therd^  are  many  other  amusements :  among  tiiem,  foot-ball,  sailing 
small  canoes,  swimming  in  the  surf,  and  flying  kites. 

One  of  their  sports  differs  from  any  we  have  seen,  and  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  a  game  in  which  dancing,  fencing,  and 
singing  are  combined,  which  produces  a  very  animated  ana  gay  spectacle, 
from  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  which  are  often  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred of  both  sexes.  This  sport  takes  place  in  an  open  space,  by  moon-  * 
light.  £ach  young  man  chooses  a  parhier  from  the  other  sex,  and  they 
arrange  themselves  in  two  rows,  the  partners  facing  each  other  as  in 
our  country-dances.  Two  couples  form  a  set,  and  always  remain 
together,  but  are  continually  changing  places  with  the  rest.  Every 
one  is  provided  with  a  light  stick  of  the  stalk  of  the  cocoa-nut  leaf. 
At  a  signal  given  they  l^gin  their  song,  and  the  dancers  strike  their 
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Sticks  together,  as  if  playing  at  single-sticks,  keeping  time  to  the  sotg; 
at  stated  points  thej  change  places  with  those  next  below ^  and  each  in 
turn  reaches  the  head.  As  these  changes  all  go  on  simnltaneouslj,  the 
8ong<  and  clatter  of  Bticks  are  kept  up  without  interruption,  anil  in 
excellent  time.  If  a  person  misses  a  stroke,  there  is  much  lau^ter^ 
shouting,  and  joking.  The  clatter,  noises,  and  Ringing  may  be  heanl 
for  a  great  distance  around. 

It  would  be  esteemed  very  indelicate  for  a  youn^  man  to  ask  hii 
future  fatiier-in-law  what  dowry  his  wife  was  to  receive ;  this  is  iieTer 
made  known  until  after  the  wedding,  and  sometimes  is  delayed  until  At 
birth  of  the  first  child.  If  a  separation  takes  place,  which  frequemlr 
happens,  the  wife  takes  back  the  land  and  other  property  which  sk 
brought  with  her. 

A  few  days  previous  to  a  marriage,  it  is  formally  announced  to  tk 
relations  and  mends  of  both  parties,  who  prepare  mats,  food,  oil,  and 
many  other  articles,  for  the  festival ;  these  are  sent  to  the  dwelling  c>f 
the  bride's  father,  where  the  ceremony  is  to  take  place.  When  the  day 
arrives,  all  repair  to  the  house,  dressed  and  decorated  in  their  gala 
suits.  When  thus  assembled,  the  young  couple  are  seated  in  the  midsi 
on  a  new  mat ;  the  priest  presses  their  foi^heads  together,  and  poors 
on  their  heads  a  little  cocoa-nut  oil ;  he  then  takes  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
dips  it  in  water,  and  sprinkles  their  faces,  at  the  same  time  makiog  a 
prayer  for  their  future  happiness  and  prosperity.  Food  is  now  placed 
on  me  mat  between  them^  usually  a  particular  kind  of  fish,  with  bread- 
fruit and  taro,  which  they  eat  together.  They  are  now  considered  as 
married,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  throng  around  them  to  ofier  tliar 
congratulations  and  rub  noses. 

Children  are  often  betrothed  at  an  early  a^e,  sometimes  as  soon  as 
bom,  in  which  case  the  ceremony  of  marriage  is  not  deemed  necessaij. 
Polynmy,  as  before  observed,  is  allowed  to  an^  extent,  and  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  person  to  support  his  wives.  On  Makin, » 
marriage  ceremony  takes  place,  for  every  female  child  is  betrothed  as 
soon  as  born,  usually  to  some  near  relative,  who  takes  her  to  his  house 
at  whatever  age  he  may  think  proper ;  and  those  who  are  not  so  be^ 
trothed  remain  all  their  lives  unmarried,  forming  temporary  oonnectioDS 
with  the  young  men  who  are  similarly  situated.     Of  the  latter  there  are 

freat  numbers,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  women  being  monopolixed 
y  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  to  whom  this  custom  affords  every  ftwality 
for  obtaining  wives.  This  state  of  things  brings  about,  as  is  naturally 
to  be  expected,  many  intrigues  and  squabbles. 

At  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  priest  gives  it  a  name,  at  the  request  d 
the  father ;  but  if  the  infant  should  be  taken  sick  soon  afterwards,  the 
first  name  is  abandoned,  and  another  adopted,  in  hopes  that  it  may 
prove  a  more  fortunate  one.  It  is  very  common  to  call  a  child  after 
its  grandfather. 

A  woman  has  seldom  more  than  two,  and  never  more  than  three 
living  children. 

There  are  professed  tattooers,  who  are  held  in  great  estimation,  azvl 
receive  very  high  prices;  this  confines  the  art  to  the  wealthj  anl 
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tho3c  of  raolc.    The  yanng  men  are  not  tattooed  before  tlie  age  of^ 
twenty,  and  slaves  never. 


The  women  are  tattooed  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  men.  Owing  to  the  UghtneBS  of  the  lines,  and  the  distance  between 
them,  they  do  not  show  very  conspicuoosly.  The  coloring  matter  used 
is  charcoal,  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil. 

Of  all  their  customs,  the  funeral  ceremonies  are  the  most  remark- 
able. When  a  man  dies,  his  body  is  taken  to  the  mariapa,  washed, 
ami  laid  out  on  a  clean  mat,  where  it  remains  for  eight  daysi  and  every 
day  at  noon  it  is  taken  into  the  aus,  washed,  and  oiled.  Dtiring  this 
time  the  friends  are  engaged  in  wailing  and  slogiog  praises  of  the  dead, 
and  dancing :  but  they  thmk  it  a  ^eat  weakness  to  shed  tears  on  such 
occasions.  After  this  mourning,  the  body  is  sewed  up  in  two  mats, 
and  sometimes  buried  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  relative,  the  head 
being  always  turned  towards  the  east.  In  other  cases,  it  is  stored 
away  in  the  loft.  When  the  flesh  is  nearly  gone,  the  fiull  is  taken 
oflF,  carefully  cleaned,  oiled,  and  put  away.  The  skulls  of  their 
aneeators  are  kept  by  chiefs  as  a  kind  of  household  deity,  to  which 
they  frequently  offer  up  prayers  and  entreaties,  to  have  a  regard  and 
to  keep  watchful  care  over  their  descendants.  The  skulb  are  not 
nnfrequently  taken  down,  bound  around  with  wreaths,  anointed  with 
oil,  and  have  food  set  before  them.  In  passing  from  one  island  to 
Another,  &eae  skulls  are  always  carried  along,  as  if  members  of  the 
funily,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  revereooe. 
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The  funeral  ceremonies  on  Makin  are  still  more  extraordinary. 
After  the  first  ceremonies  of  wailing,  the  body  is  washed  and  laid  oot 
upon  a  new  mat,  which  is  spread  on  a  large  obloDg  plate,  made  d 
tortoise-shells  sewed  together.  From  two  to  six  persons,  accordiDg  to 
the  size  of  the  corpse,  seat  themselves  opposite  to  one  another  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  hold  this  plate,  with  the  body  of  their  friend,  on 
their  knees.  When  tired,  they  are  relieved. by  others,  and  in  tiiis  vaj 
the  service  is  kept  up  for  a  space  of  time  varying  froin  four  montbs  to 
two  years,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  All  persons,  whether 
freebom  or  slaves,  receive  this  treatment  after  death.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  lying  in  state,  a  fire  is  kept  constantly  burning, 
both  day  and  nisht,  in  the  house,  and  its  extinction  would  lie  recard^ 
as  a  most  .unlu^y  omen.  At  the  end  of  ^the  period,  the  remains  are 
sometimes  wrapp^  in  mats,  and  stowed  away  m  the  loft  of  the  hoiL^, 
but  more  conunonly  they  are  buried  in  a  piece  of  ground  set  apart  for 
the  purpose.  The  grave  is  marked  with  three  stones,  one  at  the  head, 
anotner  at  the  foot,  and  one  placed  horizontally  across  these. 

The  skulls  of  the  chiefs  are  preserved,  and  treated  in  the  same  waj 
as  at  the  other  islands. 

From  diseases  the  natives  appear  to  be  tolerably  free.  Consump- 
tions, and  a  kind  of  cholera  morons,  are  the  most  fatal.  There  were 
no  cases  of  elephantiasis  seen ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  in  speaking 
of  the  islands  separately,  the  kind  of  cutaneous  disorder  caUed  bj  the 
natives  gune,  prevails  extensively ;  this,  at  some  stages  of  the  disease, 
resembles  the  ringworm. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  equable,  and  thou^  of  high  temper- 
ature, it  is  found  to  be  less  oppressive  than  in  most  tropical  countries. 
For  the  most  part  constant  breezes  prevail,  and  frequent  raip  falb, 
which  moderates  the  ^at  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  confers  ferti% 
on  the  soil.  From  October  to  April,  is  the  winter,  and  is  especially 
distinguished  by  the  frequency  of  rains.  Variable  winds  from  the 
northward  and  westward  prevail  at  this  season,  and  they  have  violent 
gales  from  the  southwest ;  these  are  typhoon-like.  The  natives  plant 
stakes  to  prop  up  their  houses,  and  tie  them  down,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  blown  away.  These  storms  last  for  three  or  four  dajs, 
veering  gradually  round  to  the  north.  The  leeward  sides  of  the  islands 
receive  most  damage,  and  both  land  and  trees  are  swept  away.  In 
these  gales  the  trunks  of  large  trees  are  thrown  on  the  west  side  of  the 
island,  together  with  large  tumps  of  resin,  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
soil  at  New  Zealand,  which  the  natives  use  to  scent  their  oils  with: 
these  trees,  sometimes  two  feet  in  diameter,  were  thought  to  be  of  the 
pine  species ;  many  stones  are  found  in  their  roots,  from  eight  to  ten 
mohes  in  diameter ;  these  are  a  fine  basalt,  and  the  natives  use  them 
for  various  purposes. 

From  May  till  September  the  weather  is  fine,  with  clear  skies,  and 
ady  occasional  showers  ;  and  durmg  this  time  the  wind  blows  constantly 
fiom  the  eastward.  This  is  the  season  in  w;hich  the  natives  make  their 
voyages ;  they  never  venture  abroad  in  the  winter  months,  even  from 
island  to  island,  being  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  so  doing. 
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Earthqnakes  are  occauonallj  ezperieDced  in  these  islaDds.  Kirby 
says  he  has  felt  ten  or  twelve  sufficiently  severe  to  ahake  down  a  hoiue ; 
die  natives  exhibit  no  fear  on  account  of  them.  The  direction  of  tlie 
oscillations  seems  to  be  fnnn  the  southwest. 

The  population  of  the  group,  from  the  best  data  which  was  obtained) 
is  about  sixty  tboueand  souls. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  Pitt  Islanders  and  those  of 
die  rest  of  the  group ;  and  if  they  were  ori^nally  the  same  people, 
which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  doubt,  it  shows  what  a 
great  alteration  may  be  efiected  in  tiie  physical  race,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  generations,  by  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty;  for 
while  the  one  retains  sUll  all  the  savage  and  ornel  propeositiee,  tlie 
otlier  has  become  mild  and  humane — proving  that  ft  life  &ee  &om  wars, 
and  all  their  harassing  and  distressing  tendencies,  6veo  among  savages, 
brings  with  it  the  practioe  of  virtue. 


CHAPTER    XXXV. 
OREGON    AND    CALIFORNIA. 


After  the  Vincennca  had  sailed  for 'San  Francisco,  I  made  prepara- 
tiam  for  the  survey  of  Columbia  River  vith  the  part  of  the  sqnadicii 
tiuX  rem^ed;  aod  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  and  crer  ijf 
tbe  Peacock,  the  American  brig  Thomas  H.  PerkinB  was  bought,  titi 
renamed  the  Oregon. 

As  the  parties  that  had  been  exploriiuc  the  coontiy  through  from 
Poget'e  Sound  were  expected  at  Baker's  Bav,  ire  began  the  snrvej  i4 
the  river  at  its  moutb,  naving  the  pilots,  (if  so  ther  csd  be  calie<i) 
George  and  Ramsej,  to  point  out  allthc  localiticB  and  channels.  Tbt« 
brothers  are  good  specimens  of  the  Chinook  tribe  :  the  annexed  dnir- 
ingB  were  made  of  them. 


ji-dvilizcd  practices  of  these  pilots  were  a  great  source  of 

t  to  us.     At  night,  among  other  peculiarities,  they  took  off 

all  their  clothes,  mode  &  pillow  of  them,  and  laid  down  naked  on  &e 
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beach,  Tith  a  covering  of  only  a  blanket,  and  this  with  aa  much  aang- 
froid  as  if  they  had  been  retiring  to  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  surveys  by  the  Expedition  were  carried  up  the  Columbia,  tiie 
Willamette,  and  Cowhtz  rivers,  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation,  which 
extends  in  the  former  to  the  Cascades,  a  distaoce  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles ;  above  this  point  the  river  was  traced  aa  far  aa  Walla- 
walla  by  Mr.  Drayton,  who  visited  all  the  towns  and  missionary  sta- 
tions. To  him  the  Expedition  is  indebted  for  much  information  and 
many  sketches,  among  them  the  appearance  of  a  child's  head  after  it 
has  undergone  the  process  of  flattening. 


The  Dalles  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  places  upon  this  great  river ; 
the  whole  stream  is  here  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel  three  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt ;  the  tremendous 
roar  of  the  river  rushing  through  thia  outlet  may  be  easily  imagined. 
This  place  ia  appropriately  called  the  Billingsgate  of  Oregon ;  here  the 
Indians  congregate  auring  the  salmon  season,  which  lasts  from  May  till 
September,  in  takine  the  flah  and  preparing  their  food  for  the  winter, 
after  which  they  retire  to  ^eb  villagea,  and  paaa  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  inactivity- 


Fort  Wallswalla  is  built  of  pickets,  with  a  gallery  or  stagmg  on  the 
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innde,  whence  the  pickets  may  he  overlooked.  It  has  two  bafltkof, 
and  on  the  inside  are  eeveral  ouildings  constructed  t^  logs  and  nmd. 
It  resembles  all  the  forts  built  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Compaiky,  fbi  the 
protection  of  their  semuits  agiunst  the  Indians. 

The  navigation  of  the  npper  Colombia  is  perfonned  in  boats  son*- 
vhat  reBembling  whale-boats,  only  much  larger  ;  they  are  clinker baJH, 
and  all  the  timbers  flat ;  are  covered  with  the  gum  of  the  pine  mstad 
(^  pitch ;  these  boats  are  so  lif^t  tiiat  they  are  easily  trazisported  acrcM 
the  portages. 

Mr.  I^yton  also  visited  the  mission  establishment  <^  Dr.  \7hitiDiti, 
which  was  then  flourishing  under  the  care  of  himself  and  wife,  but  hu 
since  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  savage.  Here  he  obtuned  dit«- 
ings  of  the  Indians,  which  will  give  a  better  id«a  of  their  ^pearaocethu 
any  descriptioa. 


While  at  Wallawalla  Mr.  Drayton  saw  the  incantation  of  a  mediose 
woman  over  a  hoy  who  was  in  the  last  stage  of  disease ;  diis  was  done 
by  her  endeavoring  to  suck  the  disease  from  his  breast,  and  to  sach  an 
extent  did  she  carry  this,  that  she  would  every  now  and  then  faint  away 
from  exhaustion.  Several  hours  afterwards  she  was  still  found  sacking 
at  the  boy's  breast,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  patient  was  coDTalescoit, 
she  was  exhibidng  a  stone  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg,  as  the  siie  of  the 
disease  she  had  removed. 

The  practice  of  medicine,  though  profitable,  is  one  of  great  danger, 
for  if  the  patient  should  die  it  becomes  the  duty  c^  the  next  of  kin  to 
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revwge  bia  death  on  the  pe^on  bj  whose  mems  he  died.  Such  iras 
the  case  of  Mr.  Black,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  chai^ 
fti  one  of  the  northern  posts ;  he  admioisMred  some  medicine  to  a'  chief 
who  requested  it  of  him ;  after  taking  it  he  died.  His  nearest  <^  kin 
ffOD^t  Mr.  Black's  qnarters,  onder  the  guise  of  friendship,  and  shot 
him  in  hia  owa  apartment.  This  took  place  the  same  year  aa  onr 
viait ;  the  mnrderer  baa  aitM»  been  ureatea  and  executed. 


The  navigation  of  the  Colnmbia  above  the  Dalles  is  not  difficult ;  the 
boats  pass  up  in  the  eddies,  or  with  the  sferong  westerly  wind  that  fsvors 
them  they  nutke  much  progress  under  their  sails. 

The  descent  is  frequently  dangerous,  particul&rly  in  the  rapids,  and 
more  especially  in  the  Dalles,  where  there  is  to  all  appearanoee  little 
danger,  the  whole  gliding  onwards  quite  smoothly,  as  though  there  waa 
no  treachery  within  its  flow,  when  suddenly  the  waters  will  begin  to 
move  Id  extended  and  slow  whirls,  gradually  increasing  in  velocity  until 
it  narrows  itself  into  almost  a  funnel  shape,  when  having  drawn  towards 
it  all  within  its  reach,  it  suddenly  engulfs  the  whole,  and  again  re- 
sumes its  tranquil  state. 

As  Mr.  Ogaen  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  descending  the 
Columbia  in  a  boat,  with  ten  experienced  voyageurs,  an  awful  accident 
occurred  at  the  Dalles.  The  voyageurs  desired  to  nm  the  boat  through, 
in  order  to  save  the  portage.  Mr.  Ogden  did  not  believe  the  river  to 
be  as  safe  as  they  thought,  and  decided  to  be  landed,  to  pass  the  port- 
age on  foot.  From  the  top  of  the  bank  he  saw  the  boat  skim  over  the 
waters  like  the  flight  of  a  bird ;  but  be  soon  perceived  it  to  stop.  The 
struggle  of  the  oarsmen,  farther  with  the  anxious  shout  of  the  bowman, 
Booa  told  him  that  thoy  had  enootUttered  tha  whirl.    Strongly  they  plied 
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their  oars,  and  deep  anxiety  was  expressed  in  their  movements.  They 
began  to  move,  not  forward,  bat  onwards  with  the  whirl ;  round  thej 
were  swept  with  increasing  vdoci^,  slill  struggling  to  avoid  the  now 
evident  fate  that  awaited  tnem ;  a  few  more  turns,  each  more  rapid  dni 
the  last,  until  thej  reached  the  oentare,  when  in  an  instant  the  boat  iri& 
all  her  crew  disappeared,  when  the  waters  regained  their  tranquillity. 
Only  one  bddv  out  of  the  ten  was  afterwards  found,  torn  and  man^ 
by  the  strife  it  had  undergone  in  its  passage  through  the  Dalles. 

The  climate  of  the  upper  Coluinbia  is  consideredhealthy  ;  the  atmoe- 
phere  is  dry,  and  there  are  no  dews.  From  May  till  November  little 
rain  falls,  out  in  winter  thev  have  much  rain  and  some  snow.  The 
cold  is  seldom  great,  althou^  the  thermometer  has  been  known  to  fiD 
to  — ^18**.  The  greatest  heat  experienced  in  summer  is  100^  Fahr.  The 
nights  are  always  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  country  bordering  the  upper  Columbia  is  the  poorest  tract  of 
the  territory,  being  generally  sterile  and  in  places  a  waste  of  sand; 
that  which  lies  removed  from  it  affords  excellent  pasturage,  and  many 
localities  where  cultivation  could  be  carried  on  successfully. 

The  parties  of  the  Expedition  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Fort 
Colville,  which  is  on  the  Columbia,  five  hundred  miles  from  its  moatli. 
This  fort  is  situated  within  the  eastern  district,  and  is  the  only  place 
where  cultivation  has  been  carried onin  it  extensively.  The  farm  attached 
to  the  fort  supplies  all  the  upper  posts  of  the  Company  with  flour,  &c., 
and  most  of  the  cereals  have  been  found  to  succeed  well  :  however,  I 
do  not  conceive  the  position  of  Fort  Colville  gives  a  fair  test  of  tke 
capabilities  of  the  eastern  section ;  it  is  rather  too  favorable.  The  cH- 
mate  throughout  the  district  is  extremely  changeable,  the  temperature 
often  undergoes  a  change  of  60°  or  60°  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours ; 
there  are  sheltered  spots  where  this  does  not  occur,  but  these  are  few. 
The  soil  is  productive  in  places,  but  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  coun- 
try, owing  to  its  being  traversed  by  the  spurs  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, renders  it  for  the  most  part  but  ill  adapted  for  settlement. 

The  western  or  coast  section  of  Oregon  was  thoroughly  explored  by 
the  Expedition,  from  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca  to  the  dividing  line  betwedii 
it  and  California. 

This  is  the  agricultural  region,  and  the  most  productive.  The  cli- 
mate is  extremely  fine  and  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of 
produce,  excepting  Indian  corn,  which  does  not  thrive  well. 

This  portion  of  Oregon  is  well  timbered,  and  watered  by  many  fine 
streams ;  the  valleys  through  which  the  streams  pass  are  exceedingly 
fertile ;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Willamette,  where 
a  settlement  was  first  made.  This  valley  is  watered  by  the  river  of  the 
same  name  and  its  numerous  small  tributaries.  It  was  chosen  as  the 
place  of  operation  for  the  Methodist  mission  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee, 
and  a  school  was  established  for  the  Indians,  but  it  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  lovers  of  the  cause  wished.  One  cause  of  its  failure  is 
that  the  Indians  hereabouts  are  few  ;  they  are  the  remnants  of  scattered 
tribes,  who  are  nomadic  in  their  habits,  and  little  inclined  to  undergo 
the  restraints  of  any  kind  of  discipline  or  confinement. 
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The  Indian  population  throughout  the  territoiy,  according  to  estimates 
derived  from  the  best  aaithoritieB,  is  not  over  twenty  thousand ;  this 
includes  all  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
whites  and  half-breeds,  in  1841,  were  between  seven  ^nd  eight  hundred, 
of  whom  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  Americans ;  since  which  time 
they  have  increased  to  twenty  thousand  from  ^immigration,  and  this  is 
still  rapidly  going  on  since  the  country  has  bec(»ne  a  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  greatly  to  he  regretted  that  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River 
should  be  such  a  bad  harbor,  and  sO  difficult  of  ingresd  and  egress  ;  but 
this  will  only  affect  the  lower  part  of  the  territory,  as  the  waters  of 
Puget's  Sound  are  equally  near  to  th6  most  important  parts  of  it,  and 
there  are  no  finer  harbors  to  be  found  than  are  embraced  within  those 
limits.  I  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  them  in  my  Hydrogn^phioal 
Memoir,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
them,  are  referred  to  it. 

A  party  was  also  sent  from  the  Expedition  through  to  California^ 
starting  from  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia ;  their  account  of  the  coun- 
try was  favorable  for  settlement  until  they  apprx)ached  the  Klamet  val- 
ley, where  the  surface  became  exceedingly  rough  a:nd  broken,  being 
traversed  by  the  spurs  of  Mount  Shaste,  and  so  continued  mitil  they 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 

By  the  last  of  September  the  surveys  of  the  Columbia  River  had  been, 
completed,  and  all  the  repairs  and  necessary  alterations  made  to  the 
brig  Oregon,  and  after  a  detention  of  a  few  days  in  Baker's  Bay  and 
off  the  mouth  of  the  riVer,  we  took  our  departure  for  San  Francisco,  and 
reached  that  place  by  the  19th  of  October.  .    - 

We  found  the  Vincennes  anchored  at  Sausalito,  all  well,  and  the 
surveys  which  itby  had  been  instructed  to  make  neJarly  finished. 

On  approaching  the  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco,. the 
country  has  by  no  means  an  inviting  aspect.  To  the  north,  it  rises  in 
a  lofty  range,  whose  highest  point  is  known  as  the  Table  Hill,  and 
forms  an  iron-bound  coast  from  Punto  de  los  Reyes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor. 

To  the  south,  there  is  an  extended  sandy  beach,  behind  which  rise 
the  sand-hills  of  San  Bruno,  to  «  moderate  height.  There  are  no  symp- 
toms of  cultivation,  nor  is  the  land  on  cither  side  fit  for  it ;  for  in  the 
former  direction  it  is  mountainous,  in  the  latter  sandy,  and  in  both 
barren.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  striking ;  bold  and  rocky  shores 
confine  the  rush  of  the  tide,  which  bore  us  on  and  through  a  narrow 
passage  into  a  large  estuary :  in  this,  several  islands  and  rocks  lie 
scattered  around  ^  some  of  the  islands  are  clothed  with  vegetation  to 
their  very  tops :  others  are  barren  and  covered  with  guano,  having  an 
immense  number  of  sea-fowls  hovering  over,  around,  and  alighting  upon 
them.  The  distant  shores  of  the  bay  extend  north  and  south  iar  be- 
yond the  visible  hori^n,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  spacious,  and  at  the 
same  time  safest  ports  in  the  world.  To  the  east  rises  a  lofty  inland 
range,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Sierra,  brilliant  with  all  the  beautiful 
tints  that  the  atmosphere  in  this  climate  produces. 
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Yerba  Baenais^thc  usual  though  by  no  means  the  best  anchonge. 
The  town  was  not  calculated  to  produce  a  favorable  impression  on  i 
Btranger.  Its  buildings  maj  be  counted,  and  consist  of  a  large  frine 
building,  occupied  bj  the  a^nt  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  a  stoit 

o  __    Vmericanj      »^^'^^      j-  -_j  v 

I  a  dwellix 
•buildinffs. 

are  also  far  between.  When  to  this  we  add  a  stenle  soil  and  iSSki 
bare  rock,  it  will  be  seen  that  ¥erba  Buena  and  the  coimtiy  arooodit 
are  anything  but  beautiful.  This  description  holds  good  when  tlietile 
is  high,  but  at  low  water  it  has  for  a  foreground  an  extensiTe  mud-lht, 
which  aoes  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  country  altogether  presented  ratte  i 
singular  appearance.  Instead  of  a  lively  green  hue,  it  had  genen^i 
tint  of  a  light  straw-color,  showing  an  extreme  want  oi  moisture.  Ik 
drought  had  continued  for  eleven  months ;  the  cattle  were  dying  in  tke 
fieldi)  ^  and  the  first  view  of  California  was  not  calculated  to  make  i 
favorable  impression  either  of  its  beauty  or  fertility. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  countnr  where  there  is  such  a  diverst^ 
of  features,  soil,  and  climate,  as  Calimmia.  The  surface  exhibits  tb 
varieties  of  lof^  ranges  of  mountains,  confined  valleys,  and  eztensvc 
plains.  On  the  coast,  a  range  of  hi^  land  extends  in  length  from  C^ 
Mendocino  to  latitude  82°  N.,  and  m  breadth  into  the  interior  fromta 
to  twenty  miles. 

The  valley  of  San  Juan,  of  no  great  extent,  lies  between  these  hilb 
and  the  Sierra,  which  is  a  low  range  of  mountajns.  £ast  of  the  Siein 
is  the  broad  vall^  of  the  Sacramento,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  ecfa& 
as  far  as  Mount  San  Bernardino,  under  the  thirty-fourth  parallel.  B^ 
yond  this  valley  is  the  Califomian  Range,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon,  and  whose  southern  summits  are  capped 
with  snow.  This  range  gradually  decreases  in  height,  until  it  decline 
into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  To  the  east  of  the  Califomian  Mono- 
tains  are  the  vast  sandy  plains,  forming  a  wide  trackless  waste,  destitute 
of  everyliiing  that  can  fit  it  for  the  habitation  of  man  or  beast. 

The  soil  is  as  variable  as  the  face  of  the  country.  On  the  coast 
range  of  hills  there  is  little  to  invite  the  agriculturist,  except  in  some 
vales  of  no  great  extent.  These  hills  are,  however,  admirably  adapted 
fof  raising  herds  and  flocks,  and  are  at  present  the  feeding-grounds  of 
numerous  deer,  elk,  &c.,  to  which  the  short  sweet  jgrass  ana  wild  otts 
that  are  spread  over  them  a£ford  a  plentiful  supp^  of  food.  No  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  cultivate  the  northern  part  of  this  section,  nor 
is  it  susceptible  of  being  the  seat  of  any  large  agricultural  operatioiuu 

The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  that  of  San  Juan  are  the  most 
fruitful  parts  of  California,  particularly  the  latter,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  wheat,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  with  all  the  fruits  of  the 
temperate  and  many  of  the  tropical  climates.  It  likewise  ofiers  fine 
pasture-grounds  for  cattle.  This  region  comprises  a  level  plain,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  width,  extending  from  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, beyond  the  mission  of  that  name,  north  and  Bouth.     This  may  be 
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termed  the  garden  of  California ;  but  although  several  small  streapos 
and  lakes  serve  to  water  it^  yet  in  dry  seasons  or  droughts,  not  only 
the  crops  but  the  herbage  also  suffers  extremely,  and  the  cattle  are  de- 
prived of  food. 

The  Sierra  affbrda  little  scope  for  cultivation,  being  miich  broken, 
barren,  and  sandy.  It  is  in  plaoee  covered  with  cedar,  pine,  and  oak ; 
but  it  offers  few  mducements-to  the  settler^  The  great  valley  of  Sac- 
ramento next  succeeds,  which,  although  it  offers  more  prospects  of 
profitable  cultivation,  is  by  all  accounts  far  inferior  to  that  of  SaUrJuan. 
It  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  is  watered  by  the  San  Jfoachim 
river  and  its  branches. 

In  this  valley  the  Califomian  Indians  principally  dwell.  The  San 
Joachim  receives  its  waters  from  the  many  streams  that  issue  from  the 
Califomian  range  of  mountains.  These  are  well  wooded,  their  base 
being  covered  with  oaks,  to  which  succeeds  the  red  California  cedar, 
(Schubertia  abertina,)  and  after  it,  in  a  still  higher  region,  pines,  until 
the  snows  are  encountered.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  range,  there  is 
found  very  little  timber,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  moisture, 
tre^  do  not  flourish,  even  on  the  west  side.  The  inland  plain,  consti- 
tutinff  a  large  part  of  Upper  California,  is,  according  to  all  accounts, 
an  and  waste  ;  the  few  rivers  that  exist  being  periodical,  and  losing 
themselves  in  the  sandy  soil. 

In  climate,  Califorma  varies  as  much  if  not  even  more  than  in  natu- 
ral features  and  soil.  On  the  coast  range,  it  has  as  highr  a  mean  tem- 
perature in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  latter  is  in  fact  the  coldest  part 
of  the  year,  owin^  to  the  constant  prevalence  of  the  nordiwest  winds, 
which  blow  with  we  regularity  of  a  monsoon,  and  are  exceedingly  cold, 
damp,  and  uncomfortable,  rendering  fire  often  necessary  for  ccMmfort  in 
midsummer.  This  ia,  however,  but  seldom  resorted  to,  md  many  per- 
sons have  informed  me  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  cold  at  Mon- 
terey, than  in  places  of  a  much  higher  latitude.  The  climate  thirty 
miles  from  the  coast  undergoes  a  great  change,  and  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  there  to  be  found  a  finer  or  more  equable  one  than  in  the  valley 
of  San  Juan.  It  more  resembles  tiiat  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  than 
any  other,  and  none  can.be  more  salubrious.  The  cold  winds  of  the 
coast  have  become  warmed,  and  have  lost  their  force  and  violence, 
though  they  retain  their  freshness  and  purity.  This  strip  of  country 
is  that  in  which  th^  far-famed  missions  have  been  established ;  and  toe 
accounts  of  these  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  tipper 
California  was  well  adapted  for  agricultural  uses.  This  is  not  the 
case,  for  the  small  district  already  pointed  out  is  the  only  section  of 
country  where  these  advantages  are  to  be  found.  This  valley  extends 
beyond  the  pueblo  of  San  Juan^  or  to  the  eastward  of  Monterey :  it 
is  of  no  ^reat  extent,  being  about  twenty  miles  long  by  twelve  wide. 

The  Sierra,  which  separates  the  valley  of  San  Juan  from  that  of 
Sacramento,  is  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  barren  and 
sandy.  Pines  cover  its  summit,  and  the  climate  is  exce^ingly  dry  and 
arid,  though  cooled  by  the  fresh  wind  that  passes  beyond  them. 

The.  Sacramento  is  the  largest  river  in  California.      One  of  its 
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branches,  Destruotion  River,  takes  its  rise  near  Motmt  Shaste,  uid 
was  examined  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course  by  our  land  par^, 
until  it  joined  the  Sacramento.  The  Sacramento  has  its  source  in  the 
eiastcnis  spurs  of  the  Shaste  Mountain. 

The  first  branch  of  any  sizei  in  descending  the  Sacramento  is  that 
called  Feather  River,  which  joins  it  below  the  Prairie  Butes,  comiog 
from  the  northeast.  This  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  California  Mow- 
tains,  near  their  northern  end,  and  has  a  course  of  aboat  forty  miles. 
The  American  River  is  a  small  branch  that  joins  the  Sacramento  at  New 
Helvetia.  After  receiving  this  stream,  the  Sacramento  is  joined  bj 
the  San  Joachim,  which  courses  from  the  south,  and  below  their  ocfi- 
fluence  enters  the  bays  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Sacramento  is  navigable  for  boats  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  for  vessels  as  far  as  New  Helvetia.  The  upper 
portion  of  it,  near  the  Prairie  Butes,  overflows  its  banks,  and  sub- 
merges the  whole  of  the  Sacramento  valley  as  far  down  as  the  Su 
Joachim. 

The  yield  of  wheat  is  remarkable,  and  in  some  places,  where  thelaDJ 
is  well  situated,  very  large  returns  are  received.  Mr.  Spears,  of  Yerfca 
Buena,  informed  me  that  he  had  delivered  to  an  active  American  farmer 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat  for  seed,  at  a  time  when  it  was  difi&cult  to  pro- 
cure it,  imder  an  agreement  that  he  should  have  the  refusal  of  the  crop 
at  the  market  price.  In  the  July  following,  he  delivered  him  three 
thousand  bushels,  and  on  its  delivery  he  foimd  that  the  farmer  had  it- 
served  six  hundred  bushels  for  himself ;  and  this,  without  estimatiif 
the  loss  from  bad  reaping  and  treading  out  with  horses,  would  give  one 
hundred  and  twenty  for  one. 

Indian  corn  yields  well,  as  also  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.  The  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  supplies  in  these  latter 
articles  may  be  had  in  abundance  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

Besides  cattle,  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  the  raising  of  sheep, 
which  simply  require  watchmg,  as  they  can  find  plenty  of  nutritious 
food  the  whole  year  round ;  but  there  has  been  no  attention  paid  to  this 
sort  of  stock,  and  the  wool  is  of  very  ordinary  quality.  The  mutton  is 
thought  to  be  of  very  fine  flavor. 

Hogs  are  raised  in  some  parts,  and  might  be  fed  to  great  advantage 
on  the  acorns  which  are  abundant  on  the  hills,  where  the  land  is  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Pork  may  be  packed  at  tiirec  dollars  the 
hundred  weight.  What  adds  to  the  facility  of  doing  this  business,  it 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  salt  collect  in  the  pnonds  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, which  may  be  obtained  for  the  expense  of  carting  it. 

Since  our  survey  of  the  Sacramento,  California  has  passed  into  oor 
hands,  and  become  the  scene  of  attraction  from  its  wonderful  mineral 
resources,  especially  of  the  precious  metals.  The  discovery  of  these 
took  place  on  the  American  Fork,  on  the  property  of  Captain  Suter, 
who  fives  at  New  Helvetia,  which  has  now  become  a  well-known  spot. 
Captain  Sutcr  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Siritf 
Guards  during  the  time  of  Charles  X.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  Ju- 
ly, he  came  to  the  United  States,  and  passed  several  years  in  the  State 
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of  Missouri.  He  has  but  recently  removed  to  California,  where  he  has 
obtained  from  the  government  a  conditional  grant  of  thirty  leagues 
square,  bounded  by  the  Sacramento  on  the  west,  and  extending  as  far 
np  the  river  as  the  Prairie  Butes.  The  spot  he  has  chosen  for  the 
erection  of  his  dwelling  and  fortification,  he  has  called  New  Helvetia  ;  it 
is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  small  knoll,  rising  from  the  level  prairie, 
two  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento,  and  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  New  Helvetia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  American  Fork, 
a  small  serpentine  stream,  which  has  a  course  of  but  a  few  miles.  This 
river  having  a  bar  near  its  mouth,  no  vessels  larger  than  boats  can  en- 
tec  it.  At  this  place  the  Sacramento  is  eight  hundred  feet  wide,  and 
this  may  be  termed  the  head  of  its  navigation  during  the  dry  season,  or 
the  stage  of  low  water. 

When  Captain  Suter  first  settled  here  in  1839,  ho  was  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  most  hostile  tribes  of  Indians  on  th^  river ;  but  by  his  ener- 
f[y  and  management,  with  the  aid  of  a  small  party  of  trappers,  has  thus 
far  prevented  opposition  to  his  plans.  He  has  even  succeeded  in  winning 
the  good- will  of  the  Indians,  who  are  now  laboring  for  him  in  building 
houses,  and  a  line  of  wall,  to  protect  him  against  the  inroads  or  attacks 
that  he  apprehends,  more  from  the  present  authorities  of  the  land,  than 
from  the  tribes  about  him,  who  are  now  working  in  his  employ.  He 
holds,  by  appointment  of  the  government,  the  office  of  administrador, 
and  has,  according  to  bis  own  belief,  supremo  power  in  his  own  district, 
condemning,  acquitting,  and  punishing,  as  well  as  marrying  and  biiry- 
ing  those  who  ai*e  under  him.  He  treats  the  Indians  very  kindly,  and 
pays  them  well  for  their  services  in  trapping  and  working  for  him.  His 
object  is  to  attach  them,  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  interests,  that  in 
case  of  need  he  may  rely  upon  their  chiefs  for  assistance. 

Captain  Suter  has  comm^ced  extensive  operations  in  farming ;  but 
in  the  year  of  our  visit  the  drought  had  aficcted  him,  as  well  as  others, 
and  ruined  all  his  crops.  About  forty  Indians  were  at  work  for  him, 
whom  he  had  taught  to  make  adobes.  The  agreement  for  their  services 
is  usually  made  with  their  chiefs,  and  in  this  way  as  many  as  are  want- 
ed are  readily  obtained.  These  chiefs  have  far  more  authority  over 
their  tribes  than  those  we  had  seen  at  the  north ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
an  intelligent  American,  they  have  more  power  over  and  are  more  re- 
spected by  their  tribes  than  those  of  any  North  American  Indians. 
Connected  with  the  establishment.  Captain  Suter  has  erected  a  distil- 
lery, in  which  he  makes  a  kind  of  pisco  from  the  wild  grape  of  the 
country. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  San  Pablo,  or  to  the  west,  are 
some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  country  in  California.  One  of  these  is 
called  the  Valley  of  Nappa,  another  that  of  Zonoma,  and  a  third 
San  Rafael.  In  Zonoma  is  situated  the  town  of  the  same  name,  the 
residence  of  General  Vallejo,  and  the  mission  of  San  Rafael.  The  fertile 
country  extends  across  to  Ross  and  Bodega,  two  Russian  settlements  which 
have  been  ceded  to  Captain  Suter.  Zonoma  is  the  seat  of  government, 
and  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  with  some  high  hills  for  its  south- 
em  boundary.     The  plain  is  covered  with  fine  oaks,  and  there  is  a 
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neyer-failing  stream  of  waiter  passing  through  it*  There  is  besdei 
an  inlet  from  the  bay,  which  allows  a  boat  navigation  to  it  of  aboo 
twelve  miles. 

Upper  Califorpia,  which  now  belongs  to  the  United  States,  coDtaiss 
about  four  hmidred  thousand  square  miles.  The  ^reat  proporticm  of  it 
lies  on  the  east  of  the  California  range  of  moontauis,  which  traYene  it 
from  north  to  south,  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  thecoistf 
and  in  a  line  parallel  to  it.  The  interior  has  been  but  little  explorei 
but  its  characters  are  very  well  known,  and  that  the  whole  central  put 
of  it  is  devoid  of  the  necessaries  for  the  subsistence  of  both  man  and 
beast,  and  never  can  become  the  abode  of  civilization,  and  places  some- 
what a  baraier  to  the  approach  to  the  ^^  £1  Dorado*'^  It  is  throogho^ 
an  elevated  plain,  descending  m-aduallj  to  the  south,  the  northern  por- 
tion forming  a  kind  of  centr^  basin  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arid  and  destitute.  > 

The  climate  of  the  western  section  of  California  is  extremelv  sah- 
brious,  but  thought  to  be  unfavorable  for  agriculture.  The  year  is 
divided  into  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry ;  the  first  is  between  Decem- 
ber and  March,  and  the  latter  the  remainder  of  the  year.  During  the 
wet  season  rain  falls  in  deluges ;  but  in  the  dry  not  a  drop  is  expe^ 
rienced,  and  drought  occurs  annuaUy,  and  sometimes  c<lntinues  throne- 
out  the  year,  and  everything  that  cannot  be  irrigated  is  destroyed. 

The  productions  are  numerous  of  this  western  section,  which  con- 
tains about  twelve  thousand  square  miles  of  tillable  land. 

Both  Oregon  and  California  are  well  adapted  for  raising  of  stock ;  the 
former  for  its  natural  hay,  and  the  latter  for  its  nutntious  grasses. 
Cattle  thrive  well  the  whole  year  and  require  no  housing  or  feeding. 

The  mineral  wealth,  in  the  precious  metals,  is  now  bdieved  to  be  ex- 
haustless,  and  has  a  range  from  the  Umpqua  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
throughout  which  this  geological  formation  extends.  Besides  gold,  pla^ 
tinum,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead  and  mercury  are  found ;  and  sul- 
phur in  its  crystallized  state,  is  said  also  to  exist  in  large  quantities. 

Indian  tribes,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  seem  to  be  infe- 
rior to  those  on  the  east  of  that  chain.  In  stature,  strength,  and 
activity,  they  are  much  below  them ;  their  social  oiganization  is  more 
imperfect.  The  two  classes  of  chiefs,  the  ceremonv  of  initiation  for  the 
young  men,  the  distinction  of  clans  or  totems,  and  the  various  important 
festivals  which  fidst  among  the  eastern  tribes,  are  unknown  to  those  of 
Oregon.  Their  conceptions  on  religious  subjects  are  of  a  lower  cast. 
It  is  doubtful  if  they  have  any  Supreme  Being ;  their  chief  divinity  is 
called  the  Wolf^  and  from  their  descriptions  is  a  sort  of  compound  be- 
ing, half  beast  and  half  deity. 

The  mode  of  life  of  the  Oregon  Indians  is  peculiar;  they  have  no 
fixed  habitations,  but  wander  from  place  to  place  in  rotation,  according 
to  the  months  of  the  year,  with  great  regularity.  This  is  owing  to  their 
subsistence  bein^  derived  from  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil,  and 
the  produce  of  the  rivers  and  bays ;  and  with-  their  abode  a  change  of 
food  takes  place. 

The  Indians  aie  very  much  divided  up  into  small  tribes,  who  are, 
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bowerer,  alt  Btronglr  marked  with  the  Indian  physiognomy — &  broad 
face,  with  high  cbeek-boneB,  the  opening  of  the  eye  long  and  narrow, 
and  the  forehead  low.  They  are  for  the  most  part  filthy  m  their  habits, 
and  of  a  crnel  and  treacherous  disposition.  Those  of  northern  Oregon 
are  among  the  ngliest  of  their  race,  and  have  a  coarse  rough  skin  <»  a 
dingy  copper  complexion. 

Those  of  south  Oregon  are  more  like  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocl^ 
Mountains.  The  Columbia  River  divides  diese  two  divisions.  Their 
costume  does  not  differ  materially  thiroughout,  except  that  heretofore 

fiven  of  those  ui  the  interior,  and  the  annexed  wood-cut  &om  a  sketch 
y  Mr.  Agat«  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 


All  the  tribes  are  greatly  addicted  to  gambling. 

The  Indians  of  Cahforma  are  chiefly  to  be  distmgtdshed  by  their  dark 
color ;  the  more  northern  ones  are  a  shade  browner  than  the  Oregon 
Indiana,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Peninsula  are  nearly  black.  They  are 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  two  different  sources ;  the  more  northern 
tribes  from  the  Mongolian  race,  while  the  southern  ones  are  from  the 
Malay — the  migration  of  the  former  having  been  by  Uie  northern  route 
or  chain  of  islands  and  across  the  Struts,  while  that  of  the  latter  has 
been  by  the  route  of  Japan  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  supposition  is  strong  that  the  numerous  small  tribes  of  western 
America  are  the  scatterea  remnants  of  these  waDdering  nations,  left 
altmg  the  line  of  march  as  they  tnTelled  &om  the  froam  ni^Qos  of  the 
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north  MwardB  the  south  ■  This  supposition  derives  some  strength  frca; 
^e  fact  that  such  migrations  are  actually  now  in  progress ;  all  the  tribe 
«re  slowly  proceeding  towards  the  south.  Another  circnmstaDCe  is. 
that  the  trihes  speaking  allied  languages  lie  north  and  soath  of  euti 
other,  or  in  tiie  aireetioQ,of  such  supposed  migration. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  MANILLA. 


PRXPABATIONS  FOR  BAILING — DEPABTURE  TROM  SAN  FRANCISCO— DANOKROU8  POSITION  OF  THE 
V1NCKNNE8 — THE  SQUADRON  AT  HONOLULU — TRADE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  GROUP 
— -DEPARTURE  FROM  HONOLULU — FINAL  DISPOSmON  OF  THE  SQUADRON— CRUISE  OF  THE  VIH- 

CENNE8 wake's    ISLAND MANILLA — THE    tiNCENNES    AND    FLYING-FISH   JOIN    OOMPAHT ' 

CRUISE  OF  THE  FLYING-FISH — ^MANILLA.  ' 

By  the  28th  of  October,  1841,  all  the  exploring  parties  had  returned 
to  San  Francisco.  The  duties  of  the  observatory  and  surveys  were 
completed,  and  preparations  made  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind. 

The  brig  bought  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  Peacock,  wrecked  on  the 
bar  of  the  Columbia,  t  now  new-named  the  Oregon,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Lieutentant  Carr,  first  lieutenant  of  the  Vincennes.  It 
was  with  no  little  regret  that  I  parted  with  Lieutenant  Carr,  the  execu- 
tive oflBcer  of  my  ship  for  upwards  of  two  years,  during  which  time  his 
duties  had  been  at  all  times  responsible,  arduous,  and  valuable  to  the 
Expedition. 

To  complete  our  supplies  for  the  return  voyage,  it  was  expedient  that 
we  should  again  visit  the  Hawaiian  Group :  this  was  rendered  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  procure  clothing  for  those  who  had  lost  everything 
by  the  wreck  of  the  Peacock.    , 

This  necessity,  added  to  the  other  delays  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the 
Peacock  had  caused,  was  a  source  of  profound .  regret,  as-  it  prevented 
me  from  availing  myself  of  the  permission  granted  in  my  instructions, 
to  enter  the  Sea  of  Japan,  through  the  Straits  of  Sangar.  I  gave  up 
this  plan,  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  our  cruise,  with  great  reluctance  ;  but  the  season  was  rapidly 
passing,  afid  to  undertake  this  remote  expx^dition  would  render  it  im- 
possible to  accomplish  the  other  objects  marked  put  for  me  previous  to 
ray  return  to  the  United  States.  We  might  not,  perhaps,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  into  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  in- 
teresting and  little-known  country ;  but  we  might  certainly,  by  landing 
on  some  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  its  coast,  have  obtained  much  inter- 
esting information,  and  added  greatly  to  the  collections  of  biir  scientific 
departments. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  we  had  a  wind  that  enabled  us  to  make 
sail.  To  avoid  any  .farther  loss  of  time,  I  determined  to  make  the  at- 
tempt.    Signal  was  accordingly  made  ;  and  the  vessels  were  in  a  few 
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minutes  under  way,  and  standing  out  of  tbe  harbor.  It  may^  indeed, 
be  said,  that  it  is  practicable  to  enter  and  depart  from  this  port  when- 
ever  the  tide  is  favorable.  We  continued  beating  oat  to  gain  an  offing 
until  towards  sunset,  when  it  fell  calm,  and  the  tide  failed  us.  The 
Vincennes  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  anchor  in  six  and  three-foartb 
fathoms  water,  three  miles  from  the  land ;  and  signal  was  made  to  tk 
two  brigs,  which  were  about  three  miles  outside  of  our  position,  to  do 
the  same. 

On  our  comins  to  anchor,  lliiere  vfas  scarcely  any  swell,  and  the  ship 
lay  almost  as  stul  as  if  she  had  been  within  the  harbor.  The  sun  set 
clear,  and  everything  betokened  a  calm  and  quiet  ni^t. 

At  about  10  p.  M.  the  swell  began  to  increase,  wiuiout  any  apparot 
cause,  and  so  rapidly  as  to  awaken  my  anxiety ;  bat  being  in  such  deq) 
wiskter,  I  thought  that  the  vessel  was  sufficiently  distant  firom' the  bar  not 
to  be  exposed  to  any  breakers.  As  the  flood  continaed  to  make,  the 
swell  increased,  ana  by  midnight  we  were  enveloped  in  fog,  witlKyat  i 
breath  of  air,  and  the  ship  rode  over  the  rollers,  that  were  now  bec<»D- 
ing  very  heavy,  and  caused  her  to  pitch  violently.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  break  to  them ;  but,  as  ample  scope  of  cable  had  been  ^to, 
the  ship  occasionally  swung  broadsiae  to,  wheii  the  heavy  pitching  wae 
changed  to  rolling  so  deep  as  to  endan^r  our  masts.  At  2  a.  m.  a 
breaker  was  heard  outside  of  us,  passing  m  with  the  roar  of  a  surf,  after 
which  they  became  constant,  and  really  awful.  The  ship  mi^t  now  be 
said  to  be  riding  in  breakers  of  gigantic  size ;  they  mshM  (mwaids 
with  such  a  tremendous  roar  and  violence,  that  as  each  wave  was  heard 
approaching,  it  became  a  source  of  apprehension  until  it  had  safdy 
passed.  Such  was  its  force  that  when  it  struck  the  ship,  the  chain 
cable  would  sur^,  the  ring-stoppers  part,  and  some  few  fathoms  rfdie 
cable  escape.  As  the  time  of  high  water  approached,  the  roar  of  these 
immense  breakers  was  constant.  The  ship  was  as  if  tempest-tossed, 
and  our  situation  became  at  each  moment  one  of  greater  stdicitade. 
The  actual  danger  of  wreck  was  not  indeed  great,  for  in  the  event  of 
parting  our  cabk,  the  tide  would  have  carried  us  towards  the  harbor, 
and  into  deeper  water,  where  the  rollers  would  have  ceased  to  break ; 
and  there  was  no  great  danger  that  we  would  drift  on  the  bar,  which 
was  a  mile  or  two  to  the  normward  of  our  position. 

I  looked  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  time  of  high  water,  as  the  pe- 
riod when  we  should  be  relieved  from  our  unpleasant  situation,  not  only 
by  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  tide,  but  also  hy  the  cessation  of  the 
wreakers. 

At  half-past  three,  one  of  these  immense  breakers  stmck  &e  ship 
broad  on  the  bow,  and  broke  with  its  full  force  on  board  :  the  cable 
surged ;  the  stoppers  were  carried  away,  and  the  whole  spar-deck 
swept  fore  and  aft ;  the  boats  and  booms  broke  adrift,  the  former  were 
stove,  and  the  latter  thrown  with  violence  to  one  side. 

Unfortunately,  Joseph  Allshouse,  a  marine,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
ascending  the  ladder  at  the  time,  was  struck  by  one  of  the  spars,  and 
so  much  mjured  that  he  died  a  few  hours  afterwards. 

It  was  not  until  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  that  the  ship  could 
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be  relieved  from  this  sitaation :  at  that  time  a  light  air  from  the  land  . 
sprung'Up,  of  which  advantage- was  at  once  taken  to  weigh  our  anchor. 
The  rollers,  however,  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  break,  the  sea  began 
to  fall,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  regained  its  former  placid  and  quiet 
state..  The  fog  was  still  dense  wKen  we  reached  deep  water,  where  we 
again  dropped  anchor ;  shortly  after  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we 
had  communication  with  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon ;  they  haying  reached 
deeper  water,  had  fortunately  not  experienced  any  of  the  rollers. 

We  now  got  under  way,  and  stood  for  the  Ba^  of  Monterey,  from 
whence  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16tb,  we  made  the  island  of  Maui,  and  on  the 
17th,  at  daylight,  the  island  ci  Oahu,  anchoring  at  10  a.  m.  off  the  town 
of  .Honolulu.  The  Porpoise  came  in  at  2  p.  m.,  and  the  Flying-Fish 
at  five  o^clock  of  the  same  day. 

The  trade  of  the  Hawaiiaa  Ghroup  is  at  present  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  islands  produce  but  little,  and  their  consumption 
of  foreign  products  is  necessarily  small.  The  capabilities  of  the  islands 
have  generally  been  underrated,  for  their  soil  and  climate  are  suitable 
for  raising  all  tropical  productions  in  considerable  <]^uantities,  imd  at  a 
moderate  cost.  But  very  little  investment  of  capital  has  yet  taken 
place,  and  the  business  that  has  induced  the. establishment  of  several 
commercial  houses  has  been  more  that  of  transit  than  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  islands,  or  obtaining  their  exports. 
A  table  of  statistics,  which  was  published  in  a  newspaper  at  Oahu,  and 
compiled  by  intelligent  merchants  there,  gives  the  amount  of  imports 
actually  luided  at  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  while 
the  exports  of  native  produce  are  no  more  than  ninety-eight  thousand 
dollars.  From  this  great  difierence  between  the  imports  and  exports^ 
it  would  appear  that  many  of  these  articles  must  have  been  resmpped 
to  other  ports,  or  are  still  on  hand.  The  latter  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 
The  trade  on  the  northwest  coast,  formerly  so  much  resorted  to  by  our 
vessels,  is  entirely  broken  up  by  the  Russians,  who  have  interdicted 
the  takmg  of  furs  on  the  coast  of  their  territory,  and  obtain  their  sup- 

Elies  exclusively  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or  by  the  latter,  who 
ave  adopted  the  principle  of  underselling  all  competitors,  and  have 
thereby  caused  a  monopoly,  which  effectually  shuts  out  all  small  traders. 
Some  articles  of  Chinese  manufacture  are  sent  .from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  Mexico,,  but  to  no  sreat  amount.  There  are,  comparatively, 
few  transient  vessels  that  caU  at  these  islands  on  their  way  to  China^ 
and  the  whole  trade  seems  now  confined  to  but  a  few  vessels.  One-half 
of  the  imports  is  set  down  as  received  from  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  not  so  fruitful  as  many  of  the 
other  islands  of  Polynesia,  yet  their  geographical  situation  has  rendered 
them  hitherto  by  far  the  most  important  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

They  are  the  favorite  and  most  convenient  resource  for  those  whale- 
ships  whose  cruising-ground  is  the  North  Pacific ;  and  the  amount  of 
property  engaged  in  this  business,  visiting  the  ports  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  annually,  is  equal  to  three  millions  of  dollars.  To  the  supply 
of  this  fleet  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  has  principally  been  directed. 
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The  chiefs  have  ceased  to  look  to  their  gi^ves 'of  sandal-iroodflst 
source  of  profit,  and  have  begun  the  cultivatioji  of  sugar,  which,  to- 
gether with  silk,  now  attract  much  attention  ;  but  until  some  capiul  be 
invested  in  these  cultures,  and  the  business  be  better  understood,  tbe% 
articles  cannot  be  raised  to  any  large  amount ;  yet  the  proYisi<ms  utd 
supplies  to  ships  suffice  to  afford  aU  the  necessary  oomiorts  to  th«  in- 
habitants of  this  group. 

Fortunately  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they  have  no  port  that  is  de- 
fenMble  against  a  strong  naval  force,  and  therefore  their  consequenct 
will  be  comparatively  small  in  a  political  point  of  view.  No  forrigD 
power,  in  fact,  could  well  hold  them,  without  great  expense  and  difficaltr. 
Honolulu  is  the  port  where  vessels  can  best  receive  repairs^  but  it  cancHiIj 
be  used  by  the  smaller  class.  By  these  circumstances,  the  neutral  posi- 
tion of  this  group  I  think  is  insured ;  and  this  is  most  desirable  for  iti 
peace  and  hapjnness.  This  fact  seems  to  me  to  be  tacitly  acknowledged 
by  the  maritime  powers,  as  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  make  to  tak 
possession  of  them,  and  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  long  left  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  neutrality,  which  King  Kamenameha  III.  is  noi 
endeavoring  to  establish  through  a  formal  recognition  of  his  kingdoiD 
by  the  United  States,  England,  and  France,  by  negotiations  that  are 
now  pending.  Such  recognition  will  render  ^em  less  Uable,  if  not  alto- 
gether exempt  from  aggressions.  These  islands  seenr  intended  for 
peaceful  occupations  alone ;  their  products,  situation,  and  inhabitant, 
require  and  wish  it.  The  power  on  which  they  must  become  dependent 
hereafter,  is  that  which  is  to  be  established  in  Oregon  and  Califonua ; 
md,  adapted  as  they  are  to  supply  all  the  products  of  the  tropics,  Aey 
will  become  a  valuable  appendage  to  those  states  ;  but  I  deem  the  idii 
entertained  by  many,  who  suppose  they  ever  can  become  so  powerful  tg 
to  command  those  states,  to  be  a  mistake.  So  far  as  the  consumptkm 
of  a  small  amount  of  manufactures  go,  and  the  conveiuenee  ot  our 
whaling  fleet,  but  no  farther,  they  will  be  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 
In  this  relation,  the  character  of  the  government  becomes  a  source  of 
solicitude  to  us.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  they  shook 
maintam  the  neutrality  that  they  seek  to  establish,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  fall  into  tiie  hands  of  any  other  power. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  disinterested  person  to  reside  any  time  among 
these  natives,  without  imbibing  a  strong  interest  in  the  progress  of  tlieir 
institutions,  and  the  development  of  their  government.  In  the  Hawaii- 
ans  are  seen  many  things  to  condemn ;  but  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  good  qualities,  wliich  their  religious  instructors  are  endeav- 
oring by  every  means  in  their  power  to  foster  and  develope.  In  taking 
leave  of  them,  I  cannot  recall  a  single  instance  in  which  they  did  not 
conduct  themselves  towards  us  with  a  full  belief  that  they  were  acting 
right ;  and  I  feel  rejoiced  to  say,  that  during  all  our  intercourse  with 
them,  no  incident  occurred  to  mar  the  harmony  which  existed  on  our 
first  arrival.  I  am,  indeed,  fully  persuaded  that  with  proper  attention 
and  forbearance  no  difficulties  will  ever  occur.  One  thing,  however, 
ought  always  to  be  bonie  in  mind  on  visiting  this  island,  viz  :  that  too 
much  credit  must  not  be  given  to  those  who  will  on  ybor  first  arrival 
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endeavor  to  impress  on  you  their  own  views  of  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  those  who  have  been  their  benefactors,  and  are  constant  in 
their  exertions  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those  they  live  among.  The 
natives  and  the  latter  class  d^re  f$ir  better  able  to  judge  what  the  islands 
require  or  stand  in  need  of  than  any  casual  visitor,  or  he  who  may  be  a 
sojourner  only  for  a  few  weeks.  . 

I  shall  always  think  with  pleasure  and  satisfactipn  of  the  nu^ny  friends 
we  left  in  the  Hawaiian  Group ;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied,  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  and  those  growing  out  of  a  mistaken  zeal,  our  country  has 
just  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  advance  these  islanders  have  made  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  in  civili^sation,  morals,  and  reli^on ;  an  ad- 
vance that  has  been  almost  wholly  the  work  of  our  citizens,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  the  one  in  furni3hing  the  means,  the  other  in  giving  the 
instruction. 

Oh  the  afternoon  of  the  27  th  November,  we  tooH  our  final  leave  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Although  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  visit  Japan,  I  had  determined 
if  possible  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  currents  oS*  that  island. 
I  therefore  directed  the  Porpoise  and  Ore^n  to  follow  put,  and  explore 
the  shoals  and  reefs  exjtending^  in  a  west-northwest  direction  from  the 
Hawiian  Islands,  and  proceed  until  they  fell  in  with  the  current  or 
stream  that  is  supposed  by  some  to  set  along  the  coasts  of  Japan,  and 
resemble  the  Gulf  Stream  off  our  coast.  Tms  done,  they  were  ordered 
to  proceed  through  the  China  Seas,  to  Singapore. 

With  the  Vincennes  and  tender  it  was  my  intentioh  to  proceed  to 
Strong's  and  Ascension  Islands,  which  the  Peacock  had  been  unable  to 
reach  in  her  cruise,  examining  every  shoal  that  might  lie  in  my  way, 
and  thence  to  Manilla.  I  proposed  on  leaving  that  port  to  explore  and 
BuiYoj  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  then  proceeding  to  Sin^pore  to  meet 
the  brigs,  fill  up  with  provisions,  and  thence  sm  for  the  United  States, 
where  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  arrive  by  the  31st  of  May  following. 
This,  agreeably  to  my  promise  to  my  crew  a  year  previous,  left  me 
just  six  months  to  perform  the  duty,  of  which  at  least  one  hundred  and 
forty  days  were  required  for  the  actual  passage. 

We  parted  company  from  the  brigs  the  next  day  at  noon,  and  bore 
away  under  all  sail  to  the  southward  and  westward. 

On  the  19th  December  we  discovered  Wake's  Island,  about  nine 
miles  distant.  It  is  a  Jow  coral  one,  of  triangular  form,  eight  feet 
above  the  surface,  and  has  a  large  lagoon  in  the  centre. 

On  the  29th  December  we  made  the, islands  of  Assumption  and 
Origan.  The  latter  appears  to  be  about  eight  miles  in  width,  seen 
from  the  north,  and  has  the  form  of  a  dome.  Its  height  was  found  to 
bjB  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet.  It  was  my  intention  to  stop  and 
make  it  a  magnetic  station ;  but  the  weather  appeared  so  thick  as  to 
threaten  delay ;  and  this  I  cOuld  ill  afford,  so  I  gaVe  up  tho  idea. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  other  settlement  than  one  smsdl  village,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Grigjua,  where  a  few  individuals  dwell,  anal  under- 
stood that  they  were  headed  by  an  American ;  its  shores  are  almost 
perpendicular^  and  it  has  no  coral  reefs  to  form  harbors  3  so  that  in 
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tiiii  respect  it  is  not  bo  favored  aa  %e  southern  isles  of  ^e  Mmegrotp. 
The  passage  between  Grigan  and  Assmnption  is  free  from  dugm. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1842,  ve  had  Im  the  Pacific  Ocean,  utd  I 
ooold  not  but  rejoice  that  we  had  all  the  reenlta  of  onr  cmise  np  to  Ihij 
time  quite  s^e. 

I  now  stood  to  the  southward  along  the  island  of  Luzon,  to  pass  yst 
dear  of  Cape  Bolinao.  On  tlie  9th  we  continned  to  liave  very  stnog 
irinda.  A  very  heavy  eea  arose,  without  apparent  o&nse  ;  the  progreu- 
ing  motion  of  tlie  waves  m  passing  the  ship  was  twentj-two  miles  pn 
honr ;  their  width,  as  near  ae  it  could  be  ascertained,  was  one  hondnd 
and  forty  yards.  At  sunset  of  Hie  10th,  we  were  off  Cape  Capones,  lol 
immerous  lights  were  seen  on  shore. 

The  next  day  the  Flying-Fish  was  discovered  at  3h.  SOm.  p.  x, 
beating  in.     Signal  was  made  for  her  to  join  company. 

On  arriving  at  the  island  of  Correg^dor,  we  were  boarded  by  a  gor- 
emment  gaUey,  having  a  large  brass  twelve-poond  piece  monnted 
oi  the  htm.  These  veseets,  I  understood,  are  intended  principally  to 
pursue  the  pirates  of  Sooloo,  who  not  unfreqnently  make  excomoie 
among  the  islands,  attacking  the  villages,  and  carrTiog  off  the  inhabit- 
aqts  as  slaves.  They  are  manned  by  the  natives  of  this  island,  who 
are  represented  as  active  and  expert  sailors,  although  they  are,  geat- 
raLty,  of  small  size. 

The  Flying- Fish  had  visited  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  Bapham's,  Hun- 
ter's, Baring^a,  and  the  Maokense  Group,  and  passed  over  several  por- 
tions assignra  to  shoals  uid  reefs ;  the  time  allotted  did  not  pennit  a 
Tint  to  Ascension  snd  Strong's  Island,  nor  to  range  through  the  whole 
of  the  Caroline  Group. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th  of  January  th^  entered  the  Straits  of  Ber- 
nadino,  which  they  passed  through,  andanchored  under  Cape  St.  J>0> 
on  the  11th,  whence  they  sailed,  and  reached  Maiulla  as  before  statM. 

I  now  felt  myself  secure  against  further  detention,  and  ht^ted  to 
expedite  my  duties,  so  ae  to  reach  Singapore  in  the  time  dengnated  io 
iny  instructions. 
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MANILLA. 

AERIVAL  AT  MANILLAi— AKOHOBAOK — OITT  AND  ITS  BOILOINM— itB  ^PULATIOM— -COnT  OOTIRM- 
MKNT— rDISCOVERT  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  PHILIPPINS8 — POUOT  OF  THX  OONQUXROBA—  ' 
GIOLOGICAL  nEATVRBI  OF  THE  ISLANDS — PBODUOTIOMB  AND  AGUOOLTUEB — ^AflRIOULT^EAL 
DCFLKMSNTB — USE  OF  THE  BUFFALO — OULTUtlEOF  BIOE — ^MANILLA  HEMP— CQFFXI — BUOAIL-^ 
COTTON — MODE  OF  TAKING  PRODUCE  TO  MAILKET — ^PBOFTTS  OF  AGBICULTUBB-rKAYAGES  Of 
LOCUSTS — INHABITANTS — NATIVE  TRIBES — POLICY  OF  THE  GChTERNllENT — CAPABIU1IB8  #0!R 
OOmCEROE — INTERNAL  DI8TURBAN0ES^>— VIBIT  TO  THE  GOVERNOR— TENURE  AND  raCOLUlCDITi 
OF  HIS  OFFICE — ROYAL  CIGAR  MANUFACTORY — MANUFAOTURBB — ^PXNA— KXXSUPATIONS  OF  TBI 
HI6HKR  CLASSES — MARRUGES — DRIVE  ON  THE  PRADO — THEATRE — TIRIULLA — DRESS  OF  TBM 

NAtIVES^<X)CK-FIGHTING MARKET — ENVIRONS   OF   THE    CITT— CAMPO   BANTO— SYSTEM    OF 

GOVERNMENT— ^EXPEDITION  TO  THE  OITERIpR— RETURN  TO  THE  OITY — ^DEPARTURE  FROlt  MA- 
NILLA. 

On  the  ISth  of  Januaiy,  1842,  we  reached  the  roadstead  of  Manilla. 

A  number  of  vessels  were  lying  in  the  roads,-  among  which  were 
several  Americans  loading  with  hemp.    There  was  also  a  large  Eng- 
lish East  Indiaman,  manned  by  Lascars,  whose  noise  rendered  her  ^ 
more  like  a  floating  Bedlam  than  anything  else  to  which  I  <;an  liken  it. 

Manilla  is  sittulted  on  an  extensive  plain,  ^adually  swelling  into 
distant  hills,  beyond  which,  again,  mountains  nse  in  the  background, 
to  the  height  of  several  tiiousand  feet.  The  latter  are  apparently 
clothed  with  vegetation  to  their  summits.  The  citj  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  this  luxuriant  scenery,  bearing  evident  marks  Qf^^decay,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ohu^hes,  whose  steq)les  and  tile  roofs  haveA  dufpida- 
ted  look.  The  site  of  the  city  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  well  diosen, 
it  having  apparently  been  selected  entirely  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
merce, and  the  communication  that  liie  outlet  of  the  lake  affords  for  the 
batteaux  that  transport  the  produce  from  the  shores  of  the  Laguna  de 
Bay  to  the  city. 

There  are  many  arms  or  branches  to  this  stream,  which  have  been 
converted  into  canals;  and  almost  any  part  of  Manilla  may  now  be 
reached  in  a  banca. 

The  anchorage  considered  safest  lor  large  ships  is  nearly  three  miles 
from  the  shore,  but  smaller  vessels  may  lie  much  nearer,  and  even  enter 
the  canal ;  a  facility  of  which  a  number  of  these  take  advantage,  to 
accomplish  any  repairs  they  may  have  occasion  to  make. 

The  canal,  however,  is  generally  filled  with  coasting  vessels,  bat- 
toaux  from  the  lake,  and  lifters  for  the  discharge  of  the  vessels  lying 
in  the  roads.    The  bay  of  Manilla  is  safe,  exceptmg  during  the  change 
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of  the  monsoons,  when  it  is  subject  to  the  typhoons  of  the  China  Sets, 
within  whose  range  it  lies.  These  blow  at  times  with  much  force,  «ad 
cause  great  damage.     Foreign  vessels  have,  however,  kept  this  anchor- 

S),  and  rode  out  these  storms  in  safety  ;  but  native  as  well  as  Spao- 
vessels  seek  at  these  times  the  pbrt  of  Cavite,  about  three  leagueg 
to  the  southwest,  at  the  entrance  of  ,the  bay^  which  is  perfectly  secure. 
Here  the  government  dockyard  is  situated,  and  this  harbor  is  coose^ 
quently  the  resort  of  the  few  gunboats  and  galleys. 

The  suburbs,  or  Binondo  quarter,  contain  more  inhabitants  thantbe 
city  itself,  and  is  the  commercial  town.  They  have  all  the  stir  asd 
life  incident  to  a  large  .population  actively  engaged  in  trade,  and  in  diis 
respect  the  contrast  with  the  city  proper  is  great. 

The  city  of  Manilla  is  built  in  the  form^of  a  large  segment  of  a  or- 
,cle,  having  the  chord  of  the  segment  on  the  river  :  the  whole  is  stnogh 
fortified  with  walls  and  ditches.  The  houses  are  substantially  built 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mother  country.  Within  the  walls  are  the 
governor's  palace,  custom-house,  treasury,  admiralty,  several  diurdtes, 
convents,  and  charitable  institutions,  a  university,  and  the  barracks  for 
the  troops ;  it  also  contains  some  public  squares,  on  one  of  which  is  i 
bronze  statue  of  Charles  FV. 

The  city  is  properly  deemed  the  court  residence  of  these  islands; 
and  all  those  attached  to  the  government,  or  who  wish  to  be  considerel 
as  of  the  higher  circle,  reside  here ;  but  foreigners  are  not  permitted 
to  do  so.  The  houses  in  the  city  are  generally  of  stone,  plastered,  and 
white  or  yfellow  washed  on  the  outside.  They  are  only  two  stories  high, 
and  in  consequence  cover  a  large  space,  being  built  around  a  patio  <? 
court-yard. 

The  ground-floors  are  occupied  as  storehouses,  stables,  and  for  portm' 
lodges.  The  second  stoiy  is  devoted  to  the  dining-halls  and  sleeping 
apartments,  kitchens,  bath-rooms,  &c.  The  bed-rooms  haf  e  the  win- 
dows down  to  the  floor,  opening  on  wide  balconies,  vfith  blinds  or  shut- 
ters. These  blinds  are  constructed  with  sliding  frames,  having  smaB 
squares  of  two  inches  filled  in  with  a  thin  sejni-transparent  sheU,  a 
species  of  Placuna ;  the  fronts  of  some  of  the  houses  iiave  a  large  nnm- 
ber  of  these  small  lights,  where  the  females  ol  the  family  may  enjoy 
themselves  unperceived. 

On  entering  the  canal,  we  very  soon  found  ourselves  among  a  motley 
and  strange  population.  On  landing,  the  attention  is  drawn  to  the  rast 
number  of  small  stalls  and  shops  with  which  the  streets  are  lined  od 
each  side,  and  to  the  crowds  of  people  passing  to  and  fro,  all  intent  upon 
their  several  occupations.  The  artisans  in  Sfanilla  are  almost  whoDy 
Chinese ;  and  all  trades  are  local,  so  that  in  each  quarter  of  the  Binon- 
do suburb  the  privilege  of  exclusive  occupancy  is  claimed  by  some  par- 
ticular kinds  of  shops.  In  passing  up  the  Escolta,  (which  is  the  longest 
and  main  street  in  this  district,)  the  cabinet-makers,  seen  busily  at  wtok 
in  their  shope,  are  first  met  with ;  next  to  these  come  the  tinkers  and 
blacksmiths ;  then  the  shoemakers,  clothiers,  fishmongers,  haberdash- 
ers, &c.  These  are  flanked  by  out-door  occupations  ;  and  in  each  quar- 
ter are  numerous  cooks,  frying  cakes,  stewing,  &g.,  in  movable  kitchens ; 
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while  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  betel-nut  sellers  moving  about,  either 
to  obtain  customers,  or  taking  a  stand  in  some  great  thoroughfare^.  The 
moving  throng,  composed  of  carriers,  waiters,  messengers,  &c.,  pass 
quietly  and  without  any  noise  :  they  are  generally  seeti  with  the  Chi- 
nese umbrella,  painted  of  many  colors,  screening  themselves  from  the 
dun.  The  whole  populati<[>n  wear  slippers,  and  move  along  with  a  slip- 
shod gait. 

Tha  Chinese  are  apparently  far  more  numerous  than  the  Malays,  and 
the  two  races  differ  as  much  in  character  as  in  appearance  :  one  is  all 
activity,  while  the  other  is.  disposed  to  avoid  all  exertion.  They  pre- 
serve their  distinctive  character  throughoutj  mixing  very  little  with  each 
other,  and  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  in  their  civilities ;  the  former, 
from  their  industry  and  perseverance,  have  almost  monopolized  all  the 
lucrative  employments  among  the  lower  orders,  excepting  the  selling  of 
fish  and  betel-nut,  and  articles  manufactured  in  the  provinces. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  at  once  made  us  feel 
at  home.  The  chauge  of  feeling  in  a  transfer  from  shipboard  in  a  hot 
climate,  after  a  long  cruise,  to  spacious  and  airy  apartment^,  surround- 
ed by  every  luxury  that  kind  attentions  can  give,  can  be  scarcely  ima- 
gined by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it.  • 

The  city  government  of  Manilla  was  established  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1571,  and  the  title  imder  which  it  is  designated  is,  "  The  celebrated 
and  forever  royal  city  of  Manilla."  In  1595,  the  charter  was  confirm- 
ed by  royal  authority ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  possessed  by  other  cities 
in  the  kingdom  were  coitf erred  upon  it  in  1638.  The  members  of  the 
city  council,  by  authority  of  the  king,  were  constituted  a  council  of  ad- 
visement with  the  governor  and  captain-general.  The  city  magistrates 
were  abo  placed  in  rank  next  to  the  judges ;  and  in  1686  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  city  was  extended  over  a  radius  of  five  leagues.  lA  1818,  the 
number  of  the  council  were  increased  and  ordered  to  assume  the  title  of 
*^  excelTency."  Manilla  has  been  one  of  the  most  constantly  loyal  cities 
of  the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  is,  in  consequei\oe,  considered  to  merit 
these  additional  royal  favors  to  its  inhabitants. 

In  1834,  the  Royal  Tribunal  of  Commerce  was  instituted,  to  super- 
sede the  old  consulate,  which  had  been  established  since  1772.  The 
Royal  Tribunal  of  Commerce  acts  under  the  new  commercial  opde^  and 
possesseis  the  same  privileges  of  arbitration  as  the  old  consubte.  It 
consists  of  a  prior,  two  consuls,  and  four  deputies,  elected  by  the  J)ro- 
fession.  The  three  first  exercise  consular  jurisdiction,  the  other  four 
superintend  the  encouragement  of  commerce.  The  "  Junta  de  Comer- 
cio"  (chamber  of  commerce)  was  formed  in  1835.  This  junta  consists 
of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  with  four  merchants,  who  are  selected  by 
the  government,  two  of  whom  are  removed  annually.  The  prior  of  md 
Tribunal  presides  at  the  Junta,  whose  meetings  are  required  to  be  held 
twice  a  month,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  upon  days  in  which  the  Tri- 
bunal is  not  in  session.  The  two  courts  being  under  the  same  influ- 
ences, and  having  the  same  officers,  little  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from 
their  double  action,  and  great  complaints  are  made  of  the  .manner  in 
which  business  is  conducted  in  them. 
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Of  all  her  foreign  posseBsions,  the  Philippinea  hare  coet  Spain  Ae 
least  hlood  and  labor.  The  honor  of  their  dificoveij  belongs  to  Mig^ 
haens,  whose  name  is  iissociated  with  the  straits  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent/  but  which  has  no  memorial  in  these 
islands.  Now  that  the  glory  which  he  eained  by  being  the  first  to  po- 
etrate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  has  been  in  some  measure  oblit- 
erated by  the  disuse  of  those  straits  by  navigators,  it  would  seem  due 
to  his  memory  that  Ek)me  spot  among  these  istends  should  be  set  apirt 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  him  who  made  them  known  to  Enrope. 
This  would  be  but  common  justice  to  the  discoverer  of  Ik  re^on  whidi 
has  been  a  source  of  so  much  honor  ahd  profit  to  the  Spamdi  natkiD, 
who  opened  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  to  the  fleets  of  Europe,  ini 
whd'  died  fighting  to  secure  the  benefits  of  his  enterprise  to  his  king  and 
country. 

^Magelhaenfi  was  killed  at  the  island  of  Mlitaii,  on  the  26tih  of  April, 
1521 ;  and  Duarte,  the  second  in  command,  who  succeeded  him,  impn- 
dently  accepting  an  invitation  from  the  chief  of  Febri  to  a  feast,  wis, 
with  twenty  compactions,  massacred.  Of  all  the  Spaniards  present  ooh 
one  escaped.  After  these  and  various  other  misfortunes,  only  <me  Tea- 
sel of  the  squadron,  the  Victoria,  returned  to  Spain.  .  Don  Juan  Selxs- 
tian  del  Cano,  her  cOnmiander,  was  complimented  by  his  sovereign  bji 
draiit  for  his  arms  of  a  globe,  with  the  proud  inscription,  commemoift- 
tive  of  his  being  the  first  cbcumnavigator, 

^^  PRIMUS  ME   CIRCUMCEDIT.'^ 

Two  years  afterwards,  a  second  expedition  was  fitted  ont,  under  tk 
command  of  Lpaisa,  who  died  after  they  had  passed  through  the  Struts 
of  Magelhaens,  when' they  had  been  a  year  on  their  voyage.  The  com- 
mand then  fell  upon  Sebastian,  who  died  in  four  days  after  his  px^ede- 
cessor.  Salayar  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  reached  the  Ladrcme 
Islands,  but  shortly  after  leaving  there  he  died  also.  They  came  in 
sight  of  Mindanao,  but  contrary  winds  obliged  them  to  go  to  the  Mo- 
luccas. When  they  arrived  at  the  Portuguese  settlements,  contentioiis 
and  Jealousies  arose,  and  finally  all  the  expedition  was  dispersed,  and 
the  fate  of  all  but  one  of  the  vessels  has  become  doubtful.  None  bot 
the  small  tender  returned,  which,  after  encountering  great  difficulties, 
xeached  New  Spain. 

The  third  expedition  was  fitted  out  by  Cortes,  then  viceroy  of  Mexi- 
co, and  the  command  of  it  men  to  Sarvedra.  This  sailed  from  the 
E>rt  of  Sikuattanjo,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1528,  and  stopped  at  the 
adrone  Islands,  of  which  it  took  possession  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  It 
afterwards  went  to  Mindanao,  and  then  pursued  its  voyage  to  TiuKHr, 
where  part  of  the  expedition  of  Loaisa  was  found  remaining.  From 
Timor  they  made  two  attempts  to  return  to  New  Spain,  both  of  which 
fiEuled.  The  climate  soon  brought  on  disease,  which  carried  oflT  a  great 
number,  and  among  them  Sarvedra.  Thus  the  whole  expedition  was 
broken  up,  and  the  survivors  found  their  way  to  tlie  Portugese  settle- 
ments. 

The  fourth  expedition  was  sent  from  New  Spain^  when  under  die 
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^yernment  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  for  the  .piirpose  of  establish- 
ing a  trade  with  the  new  islands,  and  it  received  orders  not  to  visit  the 
Moluccas.  This  expedition  sailed  in  15429  under  the  command  of  Vil- 
lalobos.  It  reached  the  Philippine  Islands  without  accident,  and  Villalo- 
bos  gave  theiA  that  name  after  Philip  II.,  then  prince  of  Asturias. 
Notwithstanding  his  positive  instructions  to  the  contrary,  he  was  obliged 
to  visit  the  Moluccas,  and  met  the  same  treatment  from  theJ^ortuguese 
that  had  been  given  to  all  whom  they  believed  had  any  intention  to  in- 
terfere in  their  spice  trade.  The  squadron  touched  at  Amboina,  where 
Villalobos  died,  ah  event  which  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;.and  the  few  Spaniards  that  remained  emborkei  in  the  Portuguese 
vessels  to  return  home. 

The  fifth  and  last  expedition  was  ordered  jby  Philip  II.  to  Be  sent 
from  Mexico,  when  under  the  government,  of  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  for 
tiie  final  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  Philippines.  With  this  expe- 
dition was  sent  Andres  Urdaneta,  a  friar^  whose  reputation  stood  very 
high  as  a  cosmographer :  he  had  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  expedition 
of  Loaisa.  This  was  the  largest  that  had  yet  been  fitted  out  for  Ihis 
purpose,  numbering  five  vessels  and  about  four  hundred  men.  The 
command  of  it  w$is  intrusted  to  Segaspi,  under  whom  it  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Natividad,  on  the  21st  x)f  November,  1564,  and  upon  whom  was 
conferred  the  title  of  governor  and  adelantado  of  the  conquered  lands,  with 
the  fullest  jwwers.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1565,  he  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Tandaya,  one  of  the  Philippines:  from  thence  he  went. to 
Ley te ;  there  he  obtained  the  son  of  a  powerful  chief  as  a  guide,  through 
whom  he  established  peace  with  several  of  the  native  rulers,  who  there- 
after aided  the  expedition  with  all  the  means  in  their  power.  At  Bohol 
they  built  the  first  ohurch.  There  he  met  and  made  peace  with  a  chief 
of  Luzon,  with  whom  he  went  to  that  island. 

He  now  (April,  1565)  took  possession  of  all  the  island  in  the  name  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  became  their  first  governor.  In  this  conquest, 
motives  dififerent  from  Ijhose  which  governed  them  on  the  American 
continent,  seemed  to  have  influenced  the  Spaniards.  Instead  of 
carrying  on  a  cruel  war  against  the  natives,  they  here  pursued  the 
policy  of  encouraging  and  fostering  their  industrr.  Whether  they  felt 
that  t\na  policy  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  their  undertaking,  or 
were  influenced  by  the  religious  fathers  who  were  with  them,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  their  measures  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  There  may  be 
another  cause  for  this  course  of  action,  namely,  the  absence  of  the  pvo- 
oious  metals,  which  held  out  no  inducement  to  those  thirsting  for  inor- 
dinate gain.  Thi^  may  have  had  its  weight  in  exempting  the  expedition 
in  its  outfit  from  the  presence  of  those  avaricious  spirits  which  had 
accompanied  other  Spanish  expeditions,  and  been  the  means  of  marking 
their  progress  with  excessive  tyranny,  bloodshed  and  violence.  It  is 
evident  to  one  who  visits  the  Philippines  that  some  other  power  berides 
the  sword  has  been  at  work  in  them ;  the  natives  are  amalgamated  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  all  seemed  disposed  to  cultivate  the  land  and  foster 
civiliEation.    None  of  the  feeling  that  grows  out  of  conquest  is  to  be 
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observed  in  these  islands  ;  the  two  races  are  identified  now  in  habits^ 
manners  and  religion,  and  their  interests  are  so  closely  allied  that  they 
feel  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  constitution  in  Spiedn  in  the  year  1825, 
has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  these  colonies,  whose  resources  have 
within  the  last  ten  years  been  developed,  and  improvements  pushed 
forward  with  a  rapid  step.  Greater  knowledge  and  more  liberal  views 
in  the  rulers  are  alone  wanting  to  cause  a  still  more  rapid  advance  in 
the  career  of  prosperity. 

As  our  visit  was  to  Luzon,  we  naturally. -obtained  more  personal  in- 
formation respecting  it  than  the  other  islands..  We  learned  that  the 
northern  peninsula*  was  composed  of  granitje.  and  recent  volcanic  rocks, 
together  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits,  while  the  southern  p^iin- 
suTa  is  almost  wholly  volcanic.  The  northern  contains  many  Suable 
mines  of  gold,  lead,  copper,  and  iron,  besides  coal. 

So  far  as  our  infonqation  and  observations  went,  the  irhole  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  of  similar  geological  formation.  In  some  of  the 
islands  the  volcanic  rock  prevails^  while  in  others  coal  and  the  metallif- 
erous deposits  priedominatCk  On  some  of  them  the  coal-beds  form  part 
of  the  cliffs  along  the  shore  ;  on  others,  copper  i3  found  in  a  chlorite  and 
talcose  slate.  The  latter  is  more  particularly  the  case  with  Luzon,  and 
the  same  formation  extends  to  Mindoro.  Much  iron  occurs  on  the 
mountains.  Thus,  among  the  Tagala  natives,  who  are  yet  imsubdaed 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  who  inhabit  these  mountains,  it  is  found  by  them 
of  BO  pure  a  quality  that  it  is  manufactured  into  swords  and  cleavers. 
These  are,  occasionally,  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  in  their  excursions 
into  the  interior  against  these  bands. 

The  country  around  Manilla  is  comiposed  of  tufa  of  a  light  gray  color, 
which  bein^  soft  and  easily  worked^  is  employed  as  the  common  build- 
ing material  in  the  city.  It  contains,  sometimes,  scoria  and  pumice,  in 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  besides,  occasionally,  impressions  of  plants,  with 
petrified  woods.  These  are  confined  to  recent  species,  and  include 
palms,  &c. 

This  tufa  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  showing  a  strong  contrast  between  them  and  those 
of  the  Pacific  isles,  which  have  ejected  Uttle  else  than  lava  and  scoria. 

Few  portions  of  the  globe  seem  to  be  so  much  the  i^eat  of  internal 
fires,  or  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  volcanic  action  so  strongly  as  the  Phi- 
lippines. During  our  visit,  it  was  not  known  that  any  of  the  volcanoea  - 
were  in  action ;  but  many  of  them  were  smoking,  particularly  that  in 
the  district  of  Albay,  called  Isaroc.  Its  latest  eruption  was  in  the  year 
1839  ;  but  this  did  little  damage  compared  with  that  of  1814,  which 
covered  several  villages,  and  the  country  for  a  great  distance  aroxmd, 
with  ashes.  This  mountain  is  situated  to  the  southeast  of  Manilla  one 
himdred  and  fifty  miles,  and  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  cone,  with  a  crater 
at  its  apex. 

*  It  18  called  80  in  consequence  of  the  island  being  nearly  divided  in  the  parallel  of 
14**  N.,  by  two  bayB. 
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■  "  It  does  not  appear  that  the  islands  are  mjich  afiected  bj  earthqu^Jces, 
iJthoush  some  have  occasionally  occurred  that  have  done  damage  to  the 
churches  at  Manilla. 

The  coal  which  we  have  spoken  of  is  deemed  of  value ;  it  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  bituminous  coal  of  our  own  country,  possesses  a  bright 
lustre,  and  appears  very  free  from  all  woody,  texture  when  fractured. 
It  is  found  associated  with  sandstone,  which  contains  many  fossils. 
Lead  and  copper  are  reported  as_ being  very  abundant;  gypsum  aud 
limestone  occur  in  some  districts,  i^rom  thils,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
islands  have  everything  in  the  mineral  way  to  constitute  them  desirable 
possessions.  . 

With  such  mineral  resources,  and^  &>  soil  capable  of  producing  the 
most  varied  vegetation  of  the  tropicg,  a  liberal  policy  is  all  that  the 
country  lacks.  The  products  of  the  PhilippinQ  Islands  consist  of  sugar, 
coffee,  hemp,  indigo,  rice,'  tortoise-shell,  hides,  ebony,  saffron-wood, 
sulphur,  cotton,  cordage,  silk,  pepper,  cocoa,  wax,  and  many,  other  ar- 
ticles. In  their  agricultural  Operations  the  peO{>le  are  industrious,  ^ 
though  much  labw  is  lost  by  the  use  of  defective  impletoents.  Tne 
plough,  of  very  simple  construction,  has  been  adopted  from  the  Chinese"; 
it  has  no  coulter,  the  share  is  flat,  and  Jbelng  turned  pattly  to  one  side,- 
anawers,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  purpse  of  a  mould-board.  This  rude 
implement  }a  sufficient  for  the  rich  soils,  where  the  tillage  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  harrow,  in  constructing  which  ^  thorny  species  of  bamboo  ia 
used.  The  harrow  is  formed  of  five  or  six  pieces  of  this  material,  on. 
which  the  thorns  are  left,  firmly  fastened  together.  It  answers  its  pur- 
pose well,  and  is  seldom  out  of  order.  A  wrought-iron  harrow,  that 
Was  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  is  used  for  clearing  the  ground  more 
effectually,  and  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  a  trou- 
blesome grass,  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  cogon,  (a  species  of  Andro- 
pogon,)  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  rid  the  fields.  The  bolo  or  long- 
knife,  a  basket  and  hoe,  complete  the  li$t  of  implements^  and  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  our  spades,  &o. 

The  buffalo  was  used  until  within  a  few  years  exclusively  in  their 
agricultural  operations,  and  they  have  lately  taken  to  the  use  of  the  ox ; 
but  horses  are  never  used.  The  buffalo,  from  the  slowness  of  his  mo- 
tions, and  his  exceeding  restlessness  under  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  ill 
adapted  to  a^icultural  labor  ;  but  the  natives  are  very  partial  to  them^ 
notwithstandmg  they  occasion  them  much  labor  and  trouble  in  bathing 
them  during  the  great  heat.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  the  ani- 
mal becomes  so  fretful  as  to  be  unfit  for  use.  If  it  were  not  for  this, 
the  buffalo  would,  notwithstanding  his  slow  pace,  be  most  effective  in 
agricultural  operations  ;  he  requires^  little  food,  and  that  of  the  coarsest 
kmd  ;  his  strength  surpasses  that  of  the  stoutest  ox,  and  he  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  rice  or  paddy  fields.  They  are  very  docile  when  used 
by  the  natives,  and  even  children  can  manage  them  ;  but  it  is  said  they 
have  a  great  antipathy  to  the  whites,  and  all.  strangers.  The  usual 
mode  of  guiding  them  is  by  a  small  cord .  attached  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  nose.  The  yoke  rests  on  the  neck  before  the  shoulders,  and  is  of 
simple  construction.    To  tiiis  is  attached  whatever  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  draw,  either  by  traces,  shafts,  or  other  fastenings.  Frequently  this 
aniihal  may  be  seen  with  lar^  bandies  dt  bamboo  lashed  to  them  on 
^each  side.  Buffaloes  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  lake  with  no  morfe  than 
their  noses  and  eyes  out  of  the  water,  and  are  not  visible  until  they  are 
approached  within  a  few  feet,  when  they  cause  alarm  to  the  passengers 
by  raising  1h^  large  forms  close  to  the  boat.  It  is  said  that  they  re- 
sort to  the  lake  to  feed  on  a  favorite  grass  that  ctows  on  ,its  bottom  in 
shallow  water,  and  which  they  dive  for.  Their  flesh  is  not  eaten,  ex- 
oept  that  o[  the  young  one^,  for  it  is  tough  and  tasteless.  The  jxnik  is 
nutritious,  and  of  a  character  between  that  of  the  ffoat  and  cow. 

Rice  is,  perhaps,  of  their  agricultural  products,  uie  article  upon  which 
iJie  iidiabitants  pf  the  Philippine  Islands  most  depend  for  food  and 
profit ;  of  this  they  have  several  different  varieties,  which  the  natives 
distinguish  by  their  size  and  the  shape  of  the  grain :  the  bimambang, 
lamuyo,  makgequit,  bontotf-cabayo,  diunali,  quinanda,  bolohan,  and 
tangi.  The  three  first  are  aquatic ;  the  five  lattidr  are  upland  varieties. 
They  each  have  their  peculiar  uses.  The  dumali  ia  the  eariy  variety ; 
it  ripens  in  three  monuis  from  planting,  from  which  circunjstanoe  it  de- 
rives its  name ;  it  is  raised  exclusively  on  the  uplands.  Althoagh  much 
esteemed,  it  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  as  the  birds  and  insects  de- 
stroy a  laree  part  of  the  crop. 

The  malagequit  is  very  much  prized,  and  used  for  making  sweet  and 
fancy  dishes ;  it  becomes  exceedingly  glutinous,  for  which  reason  it  is 
used  in  making  whitewash,  which  it  is  said  to  cause  to  become  of  a 
brilliant  white,  and  to  withstand  the  weather.  This  variety  is  not,  how- 
ever, believed  to  be  wholesome.  There  is  also  a  variety  ef  this  last 
species  which  is  used  as  food  for  horses,  and  supposed  to  be  a  reniedy 
and  preventive  against  worms. 

The  rice  grounds  or  fields  are  laid  out  in  squares,  and  surrounded  by 
embankment,  to  retain  the  T^ater  of  the  rains  or  streams.  After  the 
rains  have  fallen  in  sufficient  quantities  to  saturate  the  ground,  a  seed- 
.bed  is  generally  planted  in  one  comer  of  the  field,  in  which  the  rice  is 
sown  broadcast  about  the  month  of  June.  The  heavy  rains  take  place 
in  August,  when  the  fields  are  ploughed,  and  are  soon  filled  with  water. 
The  young  plants  are  about  this  time  taken  from  the  seed-bed,  their 
tops  and  roots  trimmed,  and  then  planted  in  the  field  by  making  holes 
in  the  ground  with  the  fingers,  and  placing  four  or  five  sprouts  in  each 
of  them ;  in  this  tedious  labor  the  poor  women  are  employed,  whilst  the 
males  are  loun^ng  in  their  houses  or  in  the  shade  of  tiie  trees. 

The  harvest  for  the  aquatic  rice  begins  in  December.  It  is  reaped 
with  small  sickles,  peculiar  to  the  country,  called  yatap ;  to  the  back 
of  these  a  small  stick  is  fastened,  b^  which  they  are  held,  and  the  stalk 
is  forced  upon  it  and  cut.  The  spikes  of  rice  axe  cut  with  this  imple- 
ment, one  by  one.  In  this  operation,  men,  women,  and  children  all 
take  part. 

The  upland  rice  requires  much  more  care  and  labor  in  its  cultivation. 
The  land  must  be  ploughed  three  or  four  times,  and  all  the  turf  and 
lumps  well  broken  up  by  the  harrow. 

During  its  growth  it  requires  to  be  weeded  two  or  three  timea,  to 
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keep  the  weeds  from  choking  the  crop.  The. seed  is  sown  broadcast  in 
M&.y.  This  kind  of  rice  is  harvested  in  November,  and  to  collect  the 
crop  is  still  more  tedious  than  in  the  other  case,  for  it  is  always  gath- 
ered earlier,  and  never  reaped,  in  consequence  of  the  grain  not  adher* 
ing  to  the  ear.  If  it  were  gathered  in  any  other  way,  the  loss  by  trans- 
portation on  the  backs  of  buffaloes  and  horses,  without  any  covering  to 
the  sheaf,  would  be  so  great  a&  to  dissipate  a  great  portion  of  the  crop. 

It  appears  almost  incredible  that  any  people  can  remain  in  ignorance 
of  a  way  of  preventing  so  extravagant  and  wasteful  a  mode  of  harvest- 
ing. The  government  has  been  requested  to  prohibit  it  on  account  of 
the.  great  expense  it  gives  ri^e  to ;  but  whether  any  steps  have  ever 
been  taken  in  the  matter^  I  did  not  learn.  It  is  said  that  not  unfre- 
quently  a  third  part  of  the  crop  is  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  laborers ;  while  those  who  are  disengaged  will  refuse  to  work,  uinless 
they  receive  one-third^  and  even  one-hau  of  the  cro^,  to  be  delivered 
free  of  expense  at  their  houses.  This  the  planters  are  often  obliged  to 
give,  or  lose  the^whole  crop.  Nay,  unless  the  harvest  is  a  good  one,  reapers 
are  very  unwilling  to  engage  to  take  it  even  on  these  terms,  and  the 
entire  crop  is  lost.  The  laoorers,  duHng  the  time  of  harvest,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  planter,  who  b  during  that  time  exposed  to  great  vexa- 
tion, if  not  losses.  The  reapers  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the 
idle  and  vicious  part  of  the  population,  who  go  abroad  over  the  country 
to  engage  themselves  in  this  employment,  which  affords  a  livelihood  to 
the  poorer  classes ;  for  the*  different  periods  at  which  the  varieties  of 
rice  are  planted  and  harvested,  gives  them  work  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year.  . 

After  the  rice  is  harvested,  there  are  different  modes  of  treating  it. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  take  it  home,  Where  it  is  thrown  into  heaps,  and 
left  imtil  it  is  desirable  to  separate  it  from  the  straw,  when  it  is  trodden 
out  by  men  and  women  with  their  bare  feet.  For  this  operation,  they 
usually  receive  another  fifth  of  the  rice.  ^ 

Others  stack  it  in  a  wet  and  green  state,  which  subjects  it  to  heat, 
from  which  cause  the  grain  contracts  a  dark  color,  and  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell.  The  natives,  however,  impute  these  defects  to  the 
wetness  of  the  season. 

The  crop  of  both  the  low  and  upland  rice  is  usually  from  thirty  to 
fifty  for  one :  this  is  on  old  land ;  but  on  that  which  is  newly  cleared, 
or  .which  has  never  been  cultivated,  the  yield  is  far  beyond  this.  In 
some  soils  of  the  latter  description,  it  i£(  said  that  for  a  chupa  (seven 
cubic  inches)  planted,  the  yield  has  been  a  caban.  The  former  is  the 
two-hundred-and-eighth  part  of  the  latter.  This  is  not  the  only  ad- 
vantage gained  in  planting  rich  lands,  but  the  saving  of  labor  is  equally 
great ;  for  all  that  is  required  is  to  make  a  hole  with  the  fingers,  and 
place  three  or  four  ^ains  in  it.  The  upland  rice  requires  out  little 
water,  and  is  never  irrigated. 

The  cultivator  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  always  enabled  to  secure 
plenty  of  manure;  for  vegetation  is  so  luxuriant  that  by  pulling  the 
weeds  and  laying  them  with  earth,  a  good  stock  is  quickly  obtained 
with  which  to  cover  his  fields.    Thus>  although  the  growth  is  so  rank 
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as  to  cause  liitn  labor,  yet  in  this  hot  climate  its  decay  is  equally  nfd, 
irhidi  tends  to  make  his  laborB  more  Bncceeeful. 


Among  the  important  productiODS  of  tiiese  islands,  I  have  meatioDt:4 
hemp,  although  the  article  called  Mamlla  hemp  must  not  be  undprstonl 
to  bi,  derived  from  the  plant  which  produces  the  common  hemp,  (Canns- 
biB,)  being  obtained  from  a  species  of  plantain  (Musa  textilis)  called  in 
the  Philippines  "  abaca."  This  is  a  native  of  these  islands,  and  wi: 
formerly  believed  to  be  found  only  on  Mindanao ;  bnt  this  is  not  the 
case,  for  it  is  cultivated  on  the  south  part  of  Luzon,  and  all  the  islands 
south  of  it.  It  grows  on  high  ground,  in  rich  soil,  and  is  propagated 
by  seeds.  It  resembles  the  other  plants  of  the  tribo  of  plantains,  bnt 
its  fruit  is  much  smaller,  altliough  edible.  The  £bre  is  derived  from 
the  stem,  and  the  plant  attains  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
usual  mode  of  preparing  the  hemp  is  to  cut  off  tlie  stem  near  the  ground, 
before  the  time  or  just  when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  stem  ia  then  ei^t 
or  ten  feet  long  below  the  leaves,  where  it  is  again  cut.  The  oatei 
coating  of  the  nerbaceous  stem  is  then  stripped  off,  until  the  fibres  m 
cellular  parts  are  seen,  when  it  undergoes  the  process  rf  rotting,  mJ 
after  being  well  dried  in  houses  and  sneds,  is  prepared  for  market  bv 
assorting  it,  a  task  which  ia  peribrmed  by  the  ifomen  and  cbildien. 
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That  which  is  intended  for  cloth  is  .soaked  for  an  hour  or  two  In  weak 
lime-water  prepared  from  sea-shells,  again  dried,  and  puj;  up  in  bundles. 
From  all  the  districts^  in  which  it  grows,  it  is  sent  to  Manilla,  which 
is  the  only  port  whence  it  can  legally  be  exported.  It  arrives  in  large 
bundles,  and  is  packed  there,  by  means  of  a  screw-press,  in  compact 
bales,  for  shipping,  secured  by  rattan,  each  weighing  two  piculs. 

The  best  Manilla  hemp  ought  to  be  white,  dry,  and  of  *a  long  and 
fine  fibre.  This  is  known  at  Manilla  by  the  name  of  lupis ;  the  second 
quality  they  call  bandala. 

The  exportation  has  much  increased  within  the  last  few  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  it  in  the  United  States  ;  and.  the  whole 
crop  is  now  monopolized  by  the  two  American  hpuses  of  Manilla,  who 
buy  all  of  good  quality  that  comes  to  market.  The  price  they  pay  is 
from  four  to  five  dollars  the  picul.  The  entire  c^uantity  raised  in  1840 
was  eighty-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nmety  piculs ;  jn  1841, 
eighty-seven  thousand.       .  ' 

The  quantity  exported  td"  the  United  States  in  1840  was  sixty-eight 
thousand  two  hunired  and  eighty  piculs,  and  in  1841,  only  sixty-two 
thousand Beven  hundred  piculs;  its  value  in  Manilla  is  about  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Twenty  thousand  piculs  go  to  Europe. 
There  are  no  duties  on  its  exportation. 

That  which  is  brought  to  the  United  States  is  principally  manufac- 
tured in  or  near  Boston,  and  is  the  cordage  known  as  "  white  rope.'' 
The  cordage  manufactured  at  Manilla  is,  however,  very  superior  to  the 
rope  made  with  us,  although  the  hemp  is  of  the  inferior  kiini.  A  lai^ge 
quantity  is  also  manufactured  into  mats. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  botanist,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  plant  could 
be  introduced  with  success  into  our  country,  for  in  the  Philippines  it  is 
not  found  north  of  latitude  14°  N.     , 

The  coJSTee-plant  is  well  adapted  to  these  islands.  A  few  plants  were 
introduced  into  the  gardens  of  Manilla,  about  fifty  years  ago,  sino^ 
which  time  it  has  been  spread  all  over  the  island,  as  is  supposed  by  the 
civet-cats,  which,  after  swallowing  the  seeds,  carry  them  to  a  distance 
before  they  Are  voided.  ,        . 

The  coffee  of  commerce  is  obtained  here  from  the  wild  plant,  and  is 
of  an  excellent  quality.  Upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  piculs 
are  now  exported,  of  which  one-sixth  goes  to  the  United  States. 

The  sugar-cane  ijirives  well.  It  is  planted  after  the  French  fashion, 
by  sticking  the  piece  diagonally  into  the  ground.  Some,  finding  the 
eane  has  suffered  in  times  of  drought,  have  adopted  other  modes.  It 
comes  to  perfection  in  a  year,  and  they  seldom  have  two  crops  from  the 
same  piece  of  land,  unless  the  season  is  very  favorable. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  cane  cultivated,  but  that  grown  in  the  val- 
ley of  Pampanga  is  thought  to  be  the  best.  It  is  a  small  fed  variety, 
from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  not  thicker  than  the  thumb.  The  man- 
ufacture of  the  sugar  is  rudely^  conducted ;,  and  the  whole  business,  I. 
was  told,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists,  who,  by  jnakin^  advan- 
ces, secure  the  whole  crop  from  those  who  are  employed  to  bnng  it  to 
market.     It  is  generally  brought  in  moulds,  of  the  usual  conical  shape, 
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called  pilones,  which  are  delivered  ta  the  purchaser  from  November  to 
June,  and  contain  each  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  On  their 
receipt,  they  are  placed  in  large  storehouses,  where  the  familiar  opera- 
tion of  claying  is  performed.  .  The  estunate  for  the  quantity  of  sugar 
from  thiese  pilones,  after  this  process,  is  about  one  hundred  pounds ;  it 
depends  upon  the  ^care  takeii  in  the  process. 

Of  cotton'  they  raise  a  considerable  quantity,  which  is  of  a  fine  qiuli- 
^,  and  principally  of  the  yellow  nankeen.  In  the  province  of  ^loocs 
it  is  cultivated  most  extensively <i  The  mode  of  cleaning  it  of  its  6c«d 
is  very  rude,  by  means  (^  a  hand-mill,  and  the  expense  of  cleaning  a 
picul  (one  hundred  and  forly  pounds)  is  froth  five  to  s^ven  doUiiff. 
There  have,  as  far  as  I  have  understood,  be^  no  endeavors  tointrodnce 
any  cotton-gins  from  our  country. . 

It  will  be  merely  necessary  to  give  the  prices  at  which  laborers  sre 
paid,  to  show  how  low  the  compensation  is,  in^comparison  with  those  ii 
(kur  own  country.  *  In  the  vicinity  of  Manilla,  twelve  and  a  half  ceoti 
per  day  is  the  usual  wages  ;  this  in  the  i»x>vinces  falls  to  six  and  nine 
cents.  A  man  with  two  buffaloes  is  paid  about  thirty  cents.  The 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  the  latter  in  a  day  would  be  the  plonk- 
ing of  a  soane,  about  two-tenths  of  an  acre.  The  most-  profitable  mT 
of  employing  laborers  is  by  the  task^  when,  it  is  said,  the  natives  wozi 
well,  and  are  industrious. 

The  manner  in  which  the  sugar  and  other  produce  is  brought  to  mar- 
ket at  Manilla,  is  peculiar,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  some  of 
thd  villages,  the  chief  men  unite  to  build  a  vessel,  generally  a  pirogue, 
in  which  they  embark  their  produce,  under  the  conduct  of  a  few  per- 
sons, who  go  to  navigate  it,  and  dispose  of  the  cargo.  In  due  time  they 
make  their  voyage,  and  when  the  accounts  are  settled,  the  returns  are 
distributed  to  each  according  to  his  share.  Festivities  are  then  heU, 
the  saints  thanked  for  their  kindness,  and  blessings  invoked  for  another 
year.  After  this  is  over,  the  vessel  is  taken  carrfuUy  to  pieces,  tod 
distributed  among  the  owners,  to  be  preserved  for  the  next  season. 

The  profits  in  the  crops,  according  to  estimates,  vary  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  thought,  as  a  general  average,  that 
this  was,  notwithstanding  the  great  productiveness  of  the  soil,  far  be- 
yond the  usual  profits  accruing  from  amcultural  operations.  In  some 
provinces  this  estimate  would  hold  good,  and  probably  be  exceeded. 

Indigo  would  probably  be  a  lucrative  crop,  for  that  raised  here  is 
said  to  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  best,  and  the  crop  is  not  subject  to 
so  many  uncertainties  as  in  India ;  the  capital  and  attention  required 
in  vats,  &c.,  prevent  it  from  being  raised  in  any  quantities.  Among 
th^  productions,  the  bamboo  and  rattan  ought  to  claim  a  particular  no- 
tice from  their  great  utility ;  they  enter  into  almost  everything.  Of 
the  former  their  houses  are  built,  including  frames,  floors,  sides,  and 
roof ;  fences  are  made  of  the  same  material,  as  well  as  ^very  article  of 
general  household  use,  including  baskets  for  oil  and  water.  The  rattan 
IS  a  general  substitute  for  ropes  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  two  com- 
binea  are  used  in  constructing  rafts  for  crossing  ferries. 

The  crops  frequently  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  the  locusts,  whid 
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sweep  all  before  th^m..  Fortunately  for  the  poorer  classes,  their  attacks 
take  place  after  the  rice  has  been  harvested  ;  but  the  cane  is  soQietimes 
entirely  cut  off.  The  authorities  of  Manilla,  in  the  vain  hope  of  stopr 
ping  their  devastations,  employ  persons  to  gather  them  and.  tiiroyf  them 
into  the  sea.  I  understood  on  one  occasion  they  had  spent  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  this  way,  but  all  to  little  purpose.  It  is  sa^id  that  the 
crops  rarely  suffer  from  droughts^  but  on  the  contrary  the  rains  are 
thought  to  fall  too  often,  and  to  flood  the  rioe-fields  ;  these,  however^ 
yield  a  novel  crop,  and  are  very  advantageous  to  the  poor,  vi^  :  a  great 
quantity  of  fish,  which  are  called  dalag,  and  are  a  species  of  Blunnius ; 
they  are  so  plentiful,  that  they  are  caught  with  baskets ;  these  fi^h 
weigh  from  a  half  to  two  pounds,  and  so^ie  are  i^d  to  be  eighteen  inch- 
es long :  but  this  is  not  all ;  they  are  said,  after  a  deep  inundation,  to 
te  found  even  in  the  vaults  of  churches. 

The  Philippines  are  divided  into  thirty-one  provinces,  sixteen  of 
which  are  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  43ie  remainder  comprise  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  and  the  Ladrones. 

The  population  of  the  whole  group  is  above  three  millions,,  including 
all  tribes  of  natives,  mestizoes,  and  whites.  The  latter-nained  diMSS 
are  but  few  in  number,  not  exceeding  three  thousand.  The  mestizoes 
were  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand ;  they  are  distin- 
guished as  Spanish  and  Indian  mestizoes.  The  Chinese  have  of  late 
years  increased  to  a.large  number,  and  it  is  said  that  there  are  for^ 
thousand  of  them  in  and  around  Manilla  alone.  One-half  of  th^  whole 
population  belongs  to  Luzon.  The  island  next  to  it  in  the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  Panay,  which  contains  about  three  hundred  and  thii^y 
thousand.  Then  come  Zebu^  Mindanoa,  Leyte,  Samar,  and  Negros, 
varying  from  the  above  numbers  down  to  fifty  thousand.  The  popula- 
tion is  increasing,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  doubles  itself  in  seventy 
years.  This  rate  of  increase  appears  probable,  from  a  comparison  of 
the  present  population  with  the  estimate  made  at  the  beginmng  of  the 
present  century,  which  shows  a  growth  in  ih^  forty  years  of  about  one 
million  four  huiulred  thousand. 

The  native  population  is  composed  of  a  nun^ber  of  distinct  tribes, 
the  principal  of  which  in  Luzon  are  Pangarihan,  YIoqos,  Cagayan, 
Tagala,  and  Pampangan. 

The  Irogotes,  who  dwell  in  the  mountains,  are  the  only  natives  who 
have  not  been  subjected  by  the  Spaniards.  The  other  ti:ibes  have  be- 
come identified  with  their  rulers  in  religion,  and  it  is  thought  that  by 
this  circumstance  alone  has  Spain  been  able  to  maintain  the  ascendancy 
with  so  small  a  number,  over  such  a  numerous,  intelligent,  and  ener- 
getic race  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  This  is,  however,  more  easily 
accounted  for,  from  the  Spaniards  fostering  and  keeping  alive  the  jeal- 
ousy and  hatred  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  between  the 
different  tribes. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  Spain  should  have  so  long  persisted 
in  the  policy  of  allowing  no  more  than  one  galleon  to  pass  annually  be- 
tween her  colonies,  and  eaually  so  that  the  nations  of  Europe  should 
have  been  so  long  decdved  in  regard  to  the  riches  and  wealth  mat  Spain 
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•was  monOpolking  in  the  Philippines.  The  capturex>f  Manilla,  in  1762, 
b J  the  English,  first  gave  a^  clear  idea  of  the  value  of  this  remote  aL-d 
little-known- appendage  of  the  empire. 

The  Philippines,  considered  in  their  capacity  for  commerce,  are  ce- 
tainly  among  the  most  favored  portions  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  but 
one  circumstance  that  tends  in  the  least  degree  to  lessen  their  appareot 
advantage  ;  this  is  the  prevalence  of  typhoons  in  the  China  seas,  whid 
are  occasionally  felt  with  force  to  the  north  of  latitude  10^  N.  Soai 
of  that  parallel,  they  have  never  bieen  known  to  prevail,  and  sd- 
dom  so  far  ;  but  fi^m  their  unfailing  occurrence  yearly  in  some  part 
of  .the  China  seas,  they  are  looked  for  with.  morQ  or  less  dread,  aod 
cause  each  season  a  temporary  interruption  in  all  tiie  trade  that  passes 
alozig  the  coast  of  these  islands. 

Although  the  Spaniards,  as  far  as  is  known  a'broad,  live  in  peace  ind 

Sniet,  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  ;  for  rebellion  and  revolts  smonj 
tie  troops  and  tribes  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  provinces.  During  the 
time  of  our  visit  one  of  these  took  place,  but  it  was  impossible  to  lean 
anything  ccmceming  it  that  could  be  relied,  upon,  for  all  conversaticm 
respecting  such  occurrences  is  interdicted  by  the  government.  The 
dimcmlty  to  which  I  refer  was  said  to  have  on^nated  from  the  preach- 
ing of  a  fanatic  priest,  who  inflamed  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
overthrew  the  troops  and  became  temporarily  masters  of  the  country. 
Prompt  measures  were  immediately  taken,  and  orders  issued  to  give  the 
rebels  no  quarter ;  the  regiments  most  hostile  to  those  engaged  in  the 
revolt  were  ordered  to  the  spot ;  they  spared  .no  one ;  the  priest  and 
his  companions  were  taken,  put  to  death,  and  according  to  report^  in  a 
manner  so  cruel  as  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  records  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Although  I  should  hope  the  accounts  I  heard  of  these  transac- 
tions were  incorrect,  yet  the  detestation  these  acts  were  held  in,  would 
give  some  color  to  the  statements. 

The  few  gazettes  that  are  published  at  Manilla  are  entirely  under 
&e  control  of  the  government ;  and  a  resident  of  that  city  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  things  that  are  passing  around 
hup,  or  believe  just  what  the  authorities  will  allow  to  be  told,  whether 
truth  or  falsehood.  The  government  of  the  Philippines  is  emphatically 
an  iron  rule :  how  long  it  can  continue  so,  is  doubtiful. 

One  of  my  first  duties  was  to  make  an  official  call  upon  his  excel- 
lency, Don  Marcelino  Oroa,  who  is  the  sixty-first  governor  of  the  PhiUp- 
pine  Islands.  According  to  the  established  etiquette,  Mr.  Moore,  the 
vice-consul,  announced  our  desire  to  do  so,  and  requested  to  be  informed 
of  the  time  when  we  would  be  received.  This  was  accordingly  named, 
and  at  the  appointed  hour  we  proceeded  to  the  palace  in  the  city  proper. 
On  our  arrival,  we  were  announced  and  led  up  a  flight  of  steps,  ample 
and  spacious,  but  by  no  means  of  such  splendor  as  would  indicate  the 
residence  of  vice-royalty.  The  suite  of  rooms  into  which  we  were  ush- 
ered were  so  dark  that  it  was  difficult  to  see.  I  made  out,  however,  that 
they  were  panelled,  and  by  no  means  richly  furnished.  His  excelleucv 
entered  from  a  side-door,  and  led  us  through  two  or  three  apartments 
into  his  private  audience-room,  an  apiuiiment  not  quite  so  dark. as  those 
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"we  had  come  from  :  our  being  conducTted  to  this,  I  was  told  afterwards, 
was  to  be  considered  an  especial  mark  of  respect  to  mj  country.  His 
reception  of  us,  was  friendly.  The  governor  has  much  more  the  appear- 
ance of  an  Irishman  than  of  a  Spaniard,  being  tall,  portly,  of  a  florid  coiri- 
plexion.  He  is  apparently  more  than  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  with  a  star  on  his  breast. 

The  governor  readily  accedefd  to^  my  request  to  be  allowed  to  send  a 
party  into  the  interior  for  a  fe#  days ;'  a  permission  which  I  almost 
d^paired  of  receiving,  for  I  knew  that  he  had  refused  a  like  application 
some  few  months  before.  The  refusal,  however,  I  think  was  in  part 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  applicants,  and  the  doubtful  oMeot  they 
had  in  view.  I  impute  the  permisaion  we -received  to  the  influence  of 
our  consul,  together  with  Mr.  Sturges,  whose  agreeable  manners,  con- 
ciliatory tone,  and  high  standing  with  the  authorities,  will,  I  am  satis- 
fied, insure  us  at  all  timed  every  reasonable  advantage  or  facility. 

The  term  of  the  governor  in  oflSce  is  three  years,  and  the  present 
incumbent  was  installed  in  1841.  The  oflBce  is  held  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ministry  in  Spain,  and  with  it  are  connected  perquisites  that 
are  shared,  it  is  said,  by  those  who  confer  them. 

During  our  stay  at  Manilla,  our  time  was  occupied  in  seeing  sights, 
shopping,  riding,  and  amusing  ourselves  with  gazing  on  the  throng  in- 
cessantly passing  throuffh  the  Escolta  of  the  Binondo  suburb,  or  more 
properly,  the  commercial  town  of  Manilla. 

Among  the  lions  of  the  place,  the  great  royal  cigar  manufactories 
claim  especial  notice  from  their  extent  and  the  many  persons  employed. 
There  are  two  of  these  establishments,  one  situated  in  the  Binondo 
quartefr,  and  the  other  on  the  great  Square  or  Prado ;  in  the  former, 
which  was  visited  by  us,  there  are  two  buildings  of  two  stories  high, 
besides  several  storehouses,  enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  two  large  gate- 
ways, at  which  sentinels  are  always  posted.  The  principal  workshop 
is  in  the  second  story,  which  is  divided  into  six  apartments,  in  which 
eight  thousand  females  are  employed.  Throughout  the  whole,  extent, 
tables  are  arranged  about  sixteen  inches  high,  ten  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  at  each  of  which 'fifteen  women  ar«  seated,  having  small  piles 
of  tobacco  before  them.  The  tables  are  set  crosswise  from  the  wall, 
leaving  a  space  in  the  middle  of  the  room  free.  The  labor  of  a  female 
produces  about  two  hundred  cigars  a  day ;  and  the  working  hours  are 
from  6  A.  M.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  a  recess  of  two  hours,  from  eleven  till  one 
o'clock.  The  whole  establishment  is  kept  very  neat  and  clean,  and 
everything  appears  to  be  carried  on  in  the  most  systematic  and 
workmanlike  manner.  Among  such  numbers,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  institute  a  search  on  their  leaving  the  establishment,  to  prevent 
embezzlement,  and  this  is  regularly  made  twice  a  day,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  witness  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  these  hordes  t)f  females ;  and  probably  the  world  cannot  elsewhere 
exhibit  so  large  a  number  of  ugly  women.  Their  ages  vary  from  fifteen 
to  forty-five.  The  sum  paid  them  for  wages  is  very  trifling.  The 
whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufactories  is  about  fifteen 
thousand ',  this  includes  the  officers,  clerks,  overseers,  &c. 
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As  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain,  the  revenue  derived  fix>m  theee  estab- 
lishments is  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippines  are  industrious.  They  manofactire 
an  amount  of  goods  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  wants,  particalailf 
from  Panay  and  Ylocos.  These  for  th^  most  part  consist  of  cottoi  u^ 
silk,  and  a  .peculiar  article  called  pina.  The  latter  is  manufactorel 
from  a  species  of  Bromelia  ^ine-apple),  and  comes  principally  from  tk 
island  of  Panay.  The  finest  kinds  of  pina  are  exceedingly  beautifiL 
and  surpass  any  other  material  in  its  evenness  and  beauty  of  textoie. 
Its  color  is  yellowish,  and  the  embroidery  is  fully  equal  to  the  matenL 
it  is  much  sought  after  by  all  strangers,  and  considered  as  one  of  Ae 
curiosities  of  thia  group.  Various  reports  have  been  stated  <^  the  node 
of  its  manufacture,  and  among  others  that  it  Vas  woven  under  into, 
which  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The  web  of  the 
pina  is  so  fine,  that  they  are  obliged  to  prevent  all  currents  of  air  fios 
passing  through  the  rooms  where  it  is  manufactured,  for  which  pmpcee 
there  are  gauze  screens  in  the  windows.  After  tihe  article  is  broD^tte 
Manilla,  it  is  then  embroidered  by  girls ;  this  last  (^>eratiQn  adds  gro^ 
to  its  value. 

This  manufactory  had  work  engaged  for  nine  months  or  a  yetr  k 
advance.  The  fabric  is  extremely  expensive,  and  none  .but  the  wealAj 
can  afford  it. 

Time  in  Manilla  seems  to  hang  heavily  on  the  bands  of  some  of  its 
inhabitants ;  their  amusements  are  few,  and  the  climate  ill  adapted  to 
exertion.  The  gentlemen  of  the  higher  classes  pass  their  morninc  in 
the  transaction  of  a  little  public  business,  lounging  about  and  smoknig. 
In  the  afternoon,  they  sleep,  and  ride  on  ^e  Prado  ;  and  in  the  eyenbg, 
visit  their  friends,  or  attend  a  tertulia.  The  ladies  are  to  be  pitied: 
for  they  pass  three-fourths  of  their  time  in  dishabille,  with  their  maids 
around  them,  sleeping,  dressing,  lolling,  and  combing  their  hair,  h 
this  way  the  whole  morning  is  lounged  away  :  they  neither  read,  write, 
nor  work.  In  dress,  they  generally  imitate  the  Europeans,  except  thit 
they  seldom  wear  stockings,  and  go  with  their  arms  bare.  In  the  after- 
noon they  ride  on  the  Prado  in  state,  and  in  the  evening  accomptnt 
their  husbands.  Chocolate  is  taken  early  in  the  morning,  breakfast  a4 
eleven,  and  dinner  and  supper  are  included  in  one  meal. 

Mothers  provide  for  the  marriage  of  their  daughters  ;  and  I  was  tdU 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  gentleman  proposing  to  any  one  but  the  mother, 
or  a  young  lady  engagmg  herself,  is  unknown  and  unheard  of.  Tie 
negotiation  is  all  earned  forward  by  the  mother,  and  the  daugl\]ter  is 
given  to  any  suitor  she  may  deem  a  suitable  match.  The  young  ladies 
are  said  to  be  equally  disinclined  to  a  choice  themselves,  and  if  propo- 
sals were  made  to  them,  the  suitor  would  be  at  once  referred  to  the 
mother.  Among  the  lower  orders  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  par- 
ties to  be  living  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  until  they  have  a 
family ;  and  no  odium  whatever  is  attached  to  such ,  a  connectioiu 
They  are  looked  upon  as  man  and  wife,  though  they  do  not  live  together ; 
and  they  rarely  fail  to  solqumize  their  union  when  they  have  accumulated 
sufficient  property  to  procure  the  requisite  articles  for  housekeeping* 
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Our  afternoons  were  spent  in  drives  on  llie  Prado,  where  all  the  fash- 
ion and  rank  of  Manilla  are  to  be  met,  and  where  it  is  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  partake  of  the  fresh  lEind  pure  air  aft^  a  heated  day  in  the 
city.  The  extreme  end  of  the  Prado  lies  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  of 
Manilla,  having  the  roadstead  and  ships  on  one  side,  ^  and  the  city  pro- 
per with  its  fortifications  and  moats  on  the  other.  This  drive  usually 
lasts  for  an  hour,  and  all  sorts  c^  vehicles  are  shown  off,  from  the  gov- 
ernor's coach  and  six,  surrounded  by  his  lancers,  to  the  sorry  chaise 
and  ilimping  nag.  The  carriage  most  used  is  a  four-wheeled  biloche, 
;  with  ^e}g  top,  quite  low,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  on  one  o^  which  is 
1^  postilUon ;  tiiese  vehicles  are  extremely  comfortable  for  two  persons. 
The  horses  are  small,  but  spirited,  and  are  said  to  be ""  able  to  undergo 

Seat  fatigue,  although  their  appearance  does  not  promise  it.  This 
ive  is  enlivened  by  the  music  of  the  different  regiments,  who  are  at , 
this  time  to  be  seen  manoeuvring  on  the  Prado.  The  soldiers  have  a 
very  neat  and  clean  appearance ;  great  attention  is  paid  to  them,  and 
the  whole  are  well  appointed.  The  force  stationed  in  Manilla  is  six 
ttiousand,  and  the  army  in  the  Philippines  amounts  to  twenty  thousand 
men.  The  officers  are  all  Spaniards,  generally  the  relations  and  friends 
of  those  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  The  pay  of  the  sol- 
diers is  four  dollars  a  month,  and  a  ration,  which  is  equal  to  six  cents 
a  day.  As  troops,  I  was  told  they  acquitted  themselves  well.  The 
Prado  is  laid  out  in  many  avenues,  leadmg  in  vainous  directions  to  the 
'suburbs,  and  these  are  planted  with  wild  almond  trees,  which  afford  a 
pleasant  shade.     It  is  well  kept  and  creditable  to  the  city. 

In  passing  the  crowds  of  carriages  very  little  display  of  female  beauty 
is  observed,  and  although  well-dressed  above,  one  cannot  but  revert  to 
their  wearing  no  stockings  beneath. 

On  the  Prado  is  a  small  theatre,  but  so  inferior  that  the  building 
scarce  deserves  the  name ;  the  acting  was  equally  bad.  This  amuse- 
ment  meets  with  little  encouragement  in  Manilla,  and  I  was  told,  was 
discountenanced  by  the  governor. 

I  had  the  pleasure  during  our  stay  of  attending  a  tertulia  in  the  city. 
The  company  was  not  a  large  one,  comprising  some  thirty  or  forty  ladies 
and  about  sixty  gentlemen.  Dancing  was  introduced  at  an  early  hour, 
and  continued  till  a  few  minutes  before  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  time  the 
gates  of  the  city  are  always  shut.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  party,  most  of  the  guests  residing  out  of  the  city. 
The  calling  for  carriages,  shawls,  hats,  &c.,  produced  for  a  few  minutes 
great  confusion,  every  one  being  desirous  of  getting  off  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible,  for  fear  of  being  too  late.  This  regulation,  by  which 
the  gates  are  closed  at  so  early  an  hour,  does  not  appear  necessary,  and 
only  serves  to  interrupt  the  communication  between  the  foreign  -*ild 
Spanish  society,  as  the  former  is  obliged,  as  before  observed,  to  live 
outside  of  the  city  proper.  This  want  of  free  intercourse  is  to  be  re- 
setted, as  it  prevents  that  kind  of  friendship  by  which  many  of  their 
jealousies  and  prejudices  might  be  removed. 

The  society  at  Uiis  tertulia  was  easy,  and  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of 
dancing  went,  pleasant  i  bat  there  was  no  conversation,    llie  refresh- 
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ments  consisted  of  a  few  dulces,  lemonade  and  strong  drinls,  m  a 
ante-room.  The  house  appeared  very  spacious  and  well  adapted  f« 
entcrtainmentis,  but  only  one  of  the  rooms  was  well  lighted.  From  tit 
noTelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  attentjons  of  tho  gentlemao  of  the  hons. 
we  passed  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  natives  and  mestizoes  attracted  much  of  my  atteotioD  at  Maiulli- 
Their  dress  is  peculiar :  over  a  pair  of  striped  trowsers  of  varions  coIotj, 
the  men  usually  wear  a  fine  grass-clotli  shirt,  a  large  straw  hot,  ud 
around  the  head  or  neck  a  many-colored  silk  handkerchief.  Theyofta 
wear  slippers  as  well  as  shoes.  The  Chinese  dress,  as  they  have  dow 
for  centuries,  in  loose  white  shirts  and  trowsere.  One  peculiarity  of  th* 
common  men  is  their  passion  for  cock-fighting :  and  they  cany  the 
fowls  wherever  they  go,  after  a  peculiar  f^hion  under  tbelr  arm. 


Cotk  fighting  18  licensed  by  the  po\emraent,  and  great  core  is  taken 
in  the  brteding  of  game  fowls,  which  are  ^ery  large  and  heavy  birds. 
They  are  amied  wifli  a  curved  double  edged  gaff  The  exhibitions  are 
usually  ciowded  with  half-breeds  or  mestizoes,  who  are  generally  utore 
addicted  to  gambling  than  either  the  higher  or  lower  classes  of  Span- 
iards. It  would  not  be  an  unapt  designation  to  call  the  middlin"  class 
cock-fighters,  for  their  whole  lives  seem  to  be  taken  up  with  thetreed- 
jng  and  fighting  of  these  birds.  On  the  exit  from  a  cockpit,  I  was 
much  amused  with  the  mode  of  giving  the  return  check,  which  was  done 
by  a  stamp  on  the  naked  arm,  tmd  preclodes  the  posnbillty  of  its  tnoe- 
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fer  to  another  person/  The  dresa-of  the  lower  order  of  females  is 
somewhat  civilized,  yet  It  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Polynesians  as  to  recall  tiie  latter  to  our  recollection.  A  long  piece  of 
colored  cotton  is  wound -round  the  body,  like  the  pareu,  and  tucked  in 
at  the  side  :  this  covers  the  nether  limbs ;  and  a  jacket  fitting  close  to 
the  body  is  worn,  without  a  shirti  Iti  some,  this  jacket  is  ornamented 
with  work  around  the  neck ;  it  has  no  collar,  and. in  many  cases  no 
sleeves,  and  over  this  a  richly  embroidered  cape.  The  feet  are  covered 
with  slippers,  with  wooden  soles,  which  are  kept  on  by  the  little  toe, 
only  four  toes  entering  the  slipper,  and  the  little  one  being  on  the  out- 
side.    The  effect  of  both  costumes  is  picturesque. 

The  market  is  a  never-failing  place  of  amusen^ent  to  a  iforeigner,  for 
there  a  crowd  of  the  common  people  is  alwaya  to  be  seen,  and  their 
mode  of  conducting  business  may  be  observed.  The  canals  here  afford 
great  facilities  for  cringing  vegetables  and  produce  to  market  in  a  fresh 
state.  The  vegetables  are  chiefly  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  La- 
guna  de  Bay,  through  the  river  Pasig.  The  meat  appeared  inferior, 
and  as  in  all  Spanisn  pl^es  the  art  of  butchering  is  not  understood. 
The  poultry,  however,  surpasses  that  of  any  other  place  I  have  seen, 
particularly  in  ducks,  the  breeding  of  which  is  pursued  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. Establishments  for  breeding  t^ese  birds  are  here  carried  on  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  are  a  great  curiosity.  They  consist  of  many 
small  enclosures,  each  about  twenty  feet  by  forty  or  fifty,  made  of  bam- 
boo, which  are  placed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  partly  covered  with 
water.  In  one  corner  of  the  enclosure  is  a  small  house,  where  the  eggs 
are  hatched  by  artificial  heat,  produced  by  rice-chaff  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  six  or  eight  hundred  ducklings 
all  of  the  same  age.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  these  enclosures, 
and  the  number  of  ducks  of  all  ages  may  be  computed  at  millions.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  schooled  to  take^  exercise,  and  to  go  in  and 
out  of  the  water,  ana  to  return  to  their  house,  almost  exceeds  belief. 
The  keepers  or  tenders  are  of  the  Tagala  tribe,  who  live  near  the  en- 
closures, and  have  them  at  all  times  under  their  eye.  The  old  birds 
are  not  suffered  to  approach  the  young,  and  all  of  one  age  are  kept  to- 
gether. Thefy  are  fed  upon  rice  and  a  small  species  of  shell-fish  that 
is  found  in  the  river,  and  is  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  extent  of  these 
establishments  we  inferred  that  ducks  were  the  favorite  article  of  food 
at  Manilla,  and  the  consumption  of  them  must  be  immense.  The  mar- 
kets are  well  supplied  with  -chickens,  pigeons,  young  partridges,  which 
are  brought  in  alive,  and  turkeys.  Among  strange  articles  that  we 
saw  for  sale,  were  cakes  of  coagulated  blood.  The  markets  are  well 
stocked  with  a  variety  of  fish,  taken  both  in  the  Laguna  and  bay  of  Ma- 
nilla, affording  a  supply  of  both  the  fresh  and  salt-water  species,  and 
many  smaller  kinds  that  are  dried  and  smoked.  Vegetables  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  consist  of  pumpkins,  Jettuce,  onions,  radishes,  very 
long  squashes,  &c.  4  of  fruits,  they  have  melons,  chicos,  durians,  mar- 
bolas,  and  oranges. 

The  country  around  Manilla,  though  no  more  than  an  extended  plain 
for  some  mileSvis  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  and  affords  many 
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agreeable  ridei  on  the  roads  to  Sspta  Aiina  and  Marsqaino.  Most  if 
the  couDtry-seats  are  situated  on  the  river  Ptisig ;  tbej  may  indeed  be 
called  palaces,  from  their  extent  and  appearance.  Thej  are  built  npn 
a  grand  scale,  and  after  the  Italian  style,  with  terr&cers,  enj^iorted  bt 
strong  abutments,  decked  vith  vaeefl  of  plmte.  Tbe  grormaB  are  am- 
mented  witfi  the  luznriant,  lofty,  and  graceful  trees  of  the  tropics ;  thne 
are  tolerably  well  kept.  Here  and  there  fine  lare^  stooe  chnrebo, 
with  their  tower»  and  steeples,  are  to  be  seen,  the  T^ole  giving  the  in- 
prcasioD  of  a  wealthy  nobility,  and  a  happy  and  flooiiBhing  peaeanOr. 


In  one  of  our  rides  we  made  a  visit  to  die  Campp  Santo  or  cemeterr, 
.nbout  four  miles  from  Manilla.  It  is  small,  but  baa  many  handaow 
trees  about  it;  among  tbem  was  an  Agati,  full  of  large  white  Sowen. 
Bhowing  most  conspicuously.  The  whole  place  is  as  unlike  a  depositmy 
of  the  dead  as  it  well  can  be.  Its  form  is  circular,  having  a  sntill 
chapel,  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  directly  opposite  the  gate,  or  entrum. 
The  walls  are  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  niches,  in 
which  the  bodies  are  enclosed  with  quicklime.  Here  they  are  allond 
to  remain  for  three  years,  or  until  such  time  as  the  niches  may  be  re- 
quired for  further  use.  Niches  may  be  purchaaed,  however,  and  per- 
manently closed  up ;  but  in  the  whole  cemetery  there  were  bnt  fiw 
thus  secured.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  an  indifference  on  the  ptit 
of  the  living,  for  their  departed  relatives  or  friends  ;  at  least  snch  ma 
my  impreesion  at  the  time.  The  centre  of  the  enclosure  ia  laid  out  u 
a  flower-garden  Etnd  shrubbery,  and  all  the  buildings  are  washed  a  deep 
buff  color,  with  white  cornices  ;  these  colors,  when  contrasted  with  the 
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green  foliage^  give  an  effect  that  is  not  unpleasmg.  In  the  chapel  are 
two  tombs,  the  one  for  the  bishop,  and  the  other  for  the  govemot.  The 
former,  I  believe,  is  occupied,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  another 
shall  follow  him ;  but  the  latter  is  empty,,  for  since  the  erection  of  the 
cemetery,  none  of  the  governors  have  died.  In  the  rear  of  the  chapel 
is  another  small  cemetery,  called  Los  Angelos ;  and,  further  behind, 
the  Osero.  The  former  is  similar  to  the  one  in  front,  but  smaller,  ana 
appropriated  exclusively  to  children ;  the  latter  is  an  ope^i  ^pace,  where 
the  bones  of  all  those  who  have  been  removed  from  the  niches,  after 
three  years,  are  cast  out,  and  now  lie  in  a  confused  heap,  with  portions 
of  flesh  and  hair  adhering  to  them.  No  person  is  allowed  to  be  received 
here  for  intenhent,  until  the  fees  are  first  paid  to  the  priest,  however 
respectable  the  parties  may  be ;  and  all  those  who  pay  the  fees,  and  are 
of  the  true  faith,  can  be  interred.  I  was  told  of  a  corpse  of  a  very 
respectable  person  being  refused  admittance,  for  the  want  of  the  priest's 
pass,  to  show  t^at  the  claim  had  been  satisfied,  and  the  coffin  stopped 
in  the  road  until  it  was  obtained.  We  ourselves  witoessed  a  similar 
refusal.  A  servant  entered  with  a  dead  child,  borne  on  a  tray,  which 
he  presented  to  the  sacristan  to  have  interred ;  the.latter  asked  him  for 
the  pass,  which  not  being  produced,  he  was  dismissed,  nor  was  he  Buf- 
fered to  leave  his  burden  tmtil  this  requisite  could  be  procured  from  the 
priest,  who  lived  opposite.  The  price  of  interment  was  tht'ee  dollars^ 
but  whether  this  included  the  purchase  of  the  niche,  or  its  rent  for  diree 
years  only,  I  did  not  learn. 

The  government  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor- 
general,  who  has  the  titles,  of  viceroy,  commander-in-chief,  sub-deleg4te, 
judge  of  the  revenue  from  the  post-officej  commander  of  the  troops,  cap- 
tain-general, and  ccmimander  of  the  naval  forces.  His  duties  embrace 
everything  that  relates  to  t^e  security  and  defense  of  the  country.  As 
advisers,  ne  has  a  council  called  the  Audiencia. 

The  islands  are  divided  into  provinces,  each  of  which  has  a  militair 
officer  with  the  title  of  governor,  appointed  by  the  eovemor-general. . 
The^  act  as  chief  magistrates,  have  jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  of  mi- 
nor importance,  have  the  command  of  the  troops  in  time  of  war,  and  are 
collectors  of  the  royal  revenues,  for  the  security  of  which  they  give 
bonds,  which  must  bO'  approved  of  by  the  comptroller-general  of  the 
treasury.  The  province  of  Cavite  is  alone  exempt  from  this  rule,  and 
the  collection  of  tribute  is  there  confided  to  a  police  magistrate. 

Each  province  is  again  subdivided  into  pueblos,  containing  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  inhabitants,  each  of  which  has  again  its  ruler,  called 
a  gobemadorcillo,  who  has  in  like  manner  other  officers  under  him  to 
act  as  police  ma^strates.  The  number  of  the  latter  are  very  great, 
each  of  them  having  his  appropriate  duties.  These  consist  in  the  su- 
pervision of  the  gram  fields,  cocoa-nut  groves,  betel-nut  plantations,  and 
in  the  preservation  of  the  general  order  and  peace  of  the  town.  So  nu- 
merous are  these  petty  officers,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  of  any 
consequence,  that  nas  not  a  member  who  holds  some  kind  of  office  under 
government.  This  policy,  in  case  of  disturbances^  at  once  unites  a 
mrge  and  influential  body  on  the  side  of  the  government,  that  is  main- 
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taincd  at  little  expense.  The  gobernadorcillo  exercises  the  muniiifi 
authority,  and  is  especially  charged  to  aid  the  parish  priest  in  evflr. 
thing  appertaining  to  religious  observances,  &c. 

As  soon  as  \^'e  could  procure  the  necessary  passports,  which  Tdr^ 
obligingly  furnished  by  the  governor  to  "  Don  Russcl  Sturges  y  qua:? 
Anglo-Amcricauos,"  our  party  left  Manilla  for  a  short  jaunt  to  li : 
mountains. 

On  the  14th,  the  part^  left  Manilla,  and  proceeded  in  carriages  v 
Santa  Anna,  on  the  Pasig. 

At  Siuita  Anna  they  found  their  bancas  waiting  for  them,  ainl  en- 
barked.     Here  the  scene  was  rendered  animated  by  numerous  bc-ais  • : 


all  descriptions,  from  the  parao  to  the  small  canoe  of  a  single  lo 

There  is  a  large  jKjpulatiou  that  live  >riiolly  on   the  water  ;  for  ik 
padrones  of  the  paraos  have  usually  their  families  with  them,  vhicb.  . 


I 


from  the  gieat  variety  of  ages  and  sexes,  give  a  very  different  and  mod 
more  bustling  appearance  to  the  crowd  of  boats,  than  would  be  the  case  | 
if  they  only  contained  those  who  are  employed  to  navigate  them.  A:  i 
times  tlie  paraos  and  bancas,  of  all  sizes,  together  with  the  saral-cae  \ 
and  pativas,  (rluck  establif*hments,)  become  jumbled  together,  and  crw-e  1 
a  confusion  and  noise  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  any  other  coontn. 

The  pativas  are  under  the  care  of  the  original  inhabitants,  to  vba 
exclusively  the  superintendence  of  the  ducklings  seems  to  be  committed. 
The  pens  are  made  of  bamboo,  and  are  not  over  a  foot  high.  The  biitb 
were  all  in  admirable  order,  and  made  no  attempt  to  escape  over  tbe 
low  barrier.  The  mode  of  giving  them  exercise  was  by  causing  then 
to  run  romid  in  a  ring.  In  the  course  of  their  sail,  it  was  estimatdi 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  of  all  ages  were  seen. 

At  five  o^clock  they  reached  the  Lacuna  de  Bay.  The  shores  of  tbe 
lake  are  shelving,  and  afford  good  situations  for  placing  fish-weirs, 
which  are  here  established  on  an  extensive  scale.  These  weirs  are 
formed  of  slips  of  bamboo,  and  are  to  be  seen  running  in  everv  direc- 
tion to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  They  may  be  said  to  invest 
entirely  the  shores  of  tlic  lake  for  several  miles  from  its  outlet,  and 
without  a  pilot  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  way  through  them. 
At  night,  when  heron  and  tern  were  seen  roosting  on  the  top  of  each 
slat,  tnese  weirs  presented  rather  a  curious  spectacle.  The  Laguna  de 
Bay  is  ten  leagues  in  length  by  three  in  width. 

After  dark,  the  bancas  separated  ;  one  pai'ty  to  visit  the  mountain 
of  Maijaijai,  the  other  the  Volcano  de  Taal. 

About  noon  they  arrived  at  Maijaijai.  It  is  situated  about  one  tlioa- 
sand  feet  above  the  Laguiui  de  Bay,  but  the  rise  is  so  gradual  that  it 
was  almost  imperceptible.  The  country  has  everywhere  the  appear- 
ance of  being  densely  peopled.  They  had  letters  to  F.  Antonio  Runiana 
y  Aranda,  padre  of  the  mission,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  enter- 
tained them  most  hospitably.  When  he  was  told  of  their  intentii>n  iv 
visit  the  mountain,  he  said  it  was  impossible  with  such  weather,  point- 
ing to  the  black  clouds  that  then  enveloped  its  summit ;  and  he  endeav- 
ored to  pei'suade  the  gentlemen  to  desist  from  so  mad  an  attempt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  after  mass,  Mr.  Eld  and  Dr.  Pickering 
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set  out,  but  Mr.  Sturges  preferred  to  keep  the  good  padre  company 
until  their  return.  The  padre  had  provided  them  with  guides,  horses, 
twenty  natives,  and  provisions  for  three  days. 

It  took  about  two  hours  to  reach  the  steep  ascent.  In  three  hours 
they  reached  the  half-way  house,  and  by  half-past  three  they  reached 
the  summit.  The  ascent  had  been  difficult,  and  was  principally  accom- 
plished by  catching  hold  of  shrubs  and  the  roots  of  trees.  The  summit  is 
comparatively  bare,  and  not  more  than  fifty  feet  in  width.  The  side 
opposite  to  that  by  which  they  moimted  was  perpendicular,  but  owing 
to  the  thick  fog  they  could  not  see  the  depth  to  which  the  precipice 
descended. 

The  observations  with  the  bazometers  gave  the  height  of  Banajoa  as 
aiz  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The  trees  on  the  summit  were  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  liigh,  and  a  species  of  fir  was  very  common.  Gaultheria, 
attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees.  Rhododendrons,  and  Polygonums,  also 
abounded.  The  rocks  were  so  covered  with  soil  that  it  was  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  character ;  Dr.  Pickering  is  of  opinion,  however,  that 
they  are  not  volcanic. 

The  night  was  passed  uncomfortably  at  the  half-way  house,  and  in 
Ibe  morning  they  made  an  early  start  down  the  mountain  to  reach  the 
natiye  village  at  its  foot,  where  they  were  refreshed  with  a  cup  of 
ehocolate,  rakes,  and  some  dulces,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  the  mission,  where  they  were  received 
by  the  padre  and  Mr.  Sturges.  The  former  was  greatly  astonished  to 
hear  that  they  had  really  been  to  the  summit,  and  nad  accomplis^ied  in 
twenty-four  hours  what  he  had  deemed  a  labor  of  three  d^s.  He 
quickly  attended  to  their  wants  ;  even  his  wardrobe  was  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Durmg  their  absence,  Mr.  Sturees  had  been  much  amused 
with  the  discipline  he  had  witnessed  at  the  hands  of  the  Church,  which 
here  seems  to  be  the  only  visible  ruling  power.  Two  young  natives  had 
made  complaint  to  the  padre  that  a  certain  damsel  had  entered  into 
vows  or  engagements  to  marry  both :  she  was  accordingly  .brought  up 
before  the  padre,  Mr.  Sturges  being  present.  The  padre  first  lectured 
her  most  seriously  upon  the  enormity  of  her  crime,  then  inflicted  seve- 
ral blows  on  the  palm  of  her  outstretched  hand,  again  renewing  the 
lecture,  and  finally  concluding  with  another  whipping.  The  girl  wag 
pretty,  and  excited  the  interest  of  our  friend,  who  looked  on  witn  much 
desire  to  interfere,  and  save  the  damsel  from  the  corporeal  punishment, 
rendered  more  aggravated  by  the  dispassionate  and  cool  manner  in 
which  it  and  the  lecture  were  administered.  In  the  conversation  which 
ensued,  the  padre  said  he  had  more  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage vow,  and  of  infidelity,  than  any  other  class  of  crimes. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast,  or  rather  dimier,  and  expressing  their 
thanks  to  the  padre,  tliey  set  out  on  their  return  to  Manilla. 

At  Banos  the  hot  sprmgs  are  numerous,  the  water  issuing  from  the 
rock  over  a  considerable  surface.  The  quantity  of  water  discharged 
by  them  is  large,  and  the  whole  is  collected  and  conducted  to  the 
bathing-houses.  The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
culvert  was  180°. 
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The  old  bath-house  is  n  UDgular-looking  place,  being  built  on  the 
hillside,  in  the  old  Spanish  style.  It  is  besatifuUy  situated,  oyerloc^ 
the  batns  and  lake.  The  baths  are  of  stone,  and  consist  of  two  large 
rooms,  in  each  of  which  is  a  niche,  through  wlubh  the  hot  water  jmssts. 
This  building  is  now  in  ruins,  the  roof  and  floors  having  fallen  in. 

Baiios  is  a  small  village,  but  contains  a  respectable-looking  stone 
dhorch,  and  two  or  three  nouses  of  the  same  inateriaL  Here  the  panj 
.fbond  a  difficulty,  for  the  alcalde  could  not  speak  Spanish,  and  thej 
were  obliged  to  use  an  interpreter,  in  order  to  commnnicate  with  him. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  is  a  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  is  to  adminisier 
laws  written  in  that  language. 

The  next  day  they  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Mount  Maquiling,  tk 
height  of  which  is  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  mountain  is  composed  of  trachytic  rocks  and  tufa,  which  are 
occasionally  seen  to  break  through  the  rich  and  deep  soil,  showing  thec- 
selves  here  and  there,  in  the  deep  valleys  which  former  volcaziic  action 
has  created,  and  which  have  destroyed  the  regular  outline  of  the  con^ 
shaped  mountain.  The  tufa  is  generally  found  to  form  the  gentlj 
sloping  plains  that  surround  these  mountains,  and  has  in  all  probabiliir 
been  ejected  from  them.  Small  craters,  of  some  two  hun(&ed  feet  ni 
height,  are  scattered  over  the  plains.  The  tufa  is  likewise  exposed  to 
view  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  elsewhere,  except  on  a  few  bare 
hills,  it  is  entirely  covered  with  the  dense  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Tne 
tufa  is  generally  of  a  soft  character,  crumbling  in  the  fingers^  and  in  h 
are  found  coarse  and  fine  fragments  of  scoria,  pumice,  etc  The 
layers  are  from  a  few  inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness. 

In  the  country  around  Bafios,  there  are  sdveral  volcanic  hills,  and  on 
the  sides  of  Mount  Maquiling  arc  appearances  of  parasitic  cones,  simi- 
lar to  those  observed  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  baths  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation,  and  were  a  very  fash- 
ionable resort  for  the  society  of  Manilla ;  but  their  celebrity  gradually 
dimuiishcd,  and  the  whole  premises  have  gone  out  of  repair,  and  are 
fast  falliug  to  ruin. 

On  Mount  Maquiling,  wild  buffaloes,  hogs,  a  small  species  of  deer, 
and  monkeys,  are  found.  Birds  are  also  very  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  hom-bill :  the  noise  made  by  this  bird  resembles  a  loud  barkin^^ ; 
report  speaks  of  them  as  an  excellent  bird  for  the  table.  Our  gentle- 
men reached  their  lodging-place  as  the  night  closed  in,  and  the  next  dav 
again  embarked  for  Manilla.  The  plants  which  were  met  with  were 
beautiful  specimens  of  Volkameria  splendens,  with  elegant  scarlet  flow- 
ers, and  a  Brugmansia,  which  expanded  its  beautiful  silverv  flowers 
after  smisct.     On  the  shores  a  number  of  birds  were  feeding,  mcluJin*^ 

Eelicans,  with  their  huge  bills,  the  diver,  with  its  long  arched  neck, 
erons,  gulls,  eagles,  and  snow-white  cranes,  with  ducks  and  other  small 
aquatic  flocks.  Towards  night  these  were  joined  by  large  bats,  that 
were  seen  wingmg  their  way  towards  the  plantations  of  fruit.  Thc>e, 
with  (quantities  of  insects,  gave  a  vivid  idea  of  the  wonderful  mvria*ls 
of  anmiated  things  that  are  constantly  brought  into  being  in*  these 
tropical  and  luxuiiant  climates. 
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Both  the  partiea  returned  to  Manilla  the  same  day,  highly  pleased 
with  tiisit  respective  jaunts. 

On  tlifi  morning  of  t^  21st  of  Jtinaaij,  ve  took  leave  of  our  fnenda, 
and  got  under  mj.  We  then,  -with  a  strong  northerly  wind,  sod  a 
native  pilot  <»i  bMrd,  made  all  sail  to  the  soath  for  t^e  Strtiits  of 
Mindoro. 


f. 
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SOOLOO. 

THE#'TXCENNIS  A!n>  FLTINO-FISH  SAIL  PaOH  MANILLA — ^IBLAKD  OF  XnmOBO— 4ILA2n>  OF  F A^IT- 

TOWN  OF  SAN  JOSE — ISLAND  OP  MINDANAO BAMBOANOAN IBLAXD  OF  SOOLOO— THE  TiyCO- 

NE8  ANCHORS  IN  THE  BAY  OF  BOUNG HOUSE  OF  THE  DATV  OR  GOVXSX0B-*-m80NAL  APFLa* 

ANCE  OF  THE  DATU — ^INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SL'LTAN — BIS  PERSONAL    APPZARANCE — TBI  fid- 

tan's    BON — ^BOWIE-KNITX  PISTOL  STOLEN RESTORED OHA&ACTE&  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SCO* 

LOO ^DRESS  OF  THE  WOMEN— OCOUFATIONS—aOVSRNlfSNT   OF   THX   SOOLOO  AKCmPSLAftO— 

POPULATION  OF  THE  ISLAND — THE  VINCENNES  SAILS  FOR  THE  8TBAIT8  OF  BALABAC— MASffiSB 
ISLANDS — SURVEYS  MADE — ^ISLAND  OF  BALAMBANOAN — STBAITS  OF  nTTTlftmW  tfTIW 
or  Tine  SQUADRON— <SU18B  OF  THE  PORPOISE  AND  OREGON. 

On  the  eveninc  of  the  2l8t  of  January,  the  Vin6ennes,  with  the  ten- 
der in  company,  left  the  bay  of  Manilla. 

On  the  22d,  we  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  San  Bemadino. 
It  would  have  been  my  most  direct  route  to  follow  these  straits  nnul  I 
had  passed  Mindoro.  My  object,  however,  was  to  examine  the  gronni 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  the  Apo  Shoal,  which  lies  about  mid- 
channel  between  Palawan  and  Mindoro,  claimed  my  first  attention. 

Calavite  Peak  is  the  north  point  of  Mindoro.  We  made  it  two  thou- 
sand feet  high.  This  peak  is  of  the  shape  of  a  dome,  and  appean 
remarkably  regular  when  seen  from  its  western  side.  Alindoro  b  i 
beautiful  island,  and  is  e^ddently  volcanic ;  it  appears  as  if  thrown  Uf 
in  confused  masses. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  island  by  triangulation,  was  found  to  be 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet. 

On  the  24th,  I  began  to  experience  the  truth  of  what  Captain  Halcon 
had  asserted,  namely,  that  the  existing  charts  were  entirely  worthless, 
and  I  also  found  tlutt  my  native  pilot  was  of  no  more  value  than  they 
were. 

The  southern  part  of  Mindoro  is  much  higher  than  the  northern,  but 
appears  to  be  equally  rough.  It  is,  however,  susceptible  of  cultivatioD, 
and  there  are  many  villages  along  its  shores. 

Semarara  is  moderately  hi^h,  and  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  it  is  inliabited,  and  like  Mindoro,  well  wooded.  Aecording  to 
the  native  pilot,  its  shores  are  free  from  shoals.  The  next  day  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  Panay,  and  continued  down  the  coast. 

The  island  of  Panay  is  high  and  broken,  particularly  on  the  south 
end ;  its  shores  are  thickly  settled  and  well  cultivated.  Indigo  and 
sugar-cane  claim  much  of  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians are  tlie  principal  cultivators.    They  pay  to  government  a  capita- 
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tion  tux  of  seven  rials.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  three  hnndred 
thousand,  which  I  think  is  rather  short  of  the  actual  namber. 

On  all  the  hills  there  are  telegraphs  of  rude  constmotion,  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  approach  of  piratical  prahus  from  Sooloo,  which  for- 
merly were  in  the  habit  of  leaking  attacks  upon  the  defenseless  inhab- 
itants,  and  carrying  them  off  into  slavery.  Of  late  years  they  have 
ceased  these  depredations,  for  the  Spaniards  have  resorted  to  a  new 
mode  of  warfare.  Instead  of  pursuing  and  punishing  the  offenders, 
they  now  intercept  all  their  supplies,  both  of  necessaries  and  luxuries ; 
and  the  fear  of  this  has  had  the  effect  to  deter  pirates  from  their  usual 
attacks. 

We  remained  off  San  Pedro  for  the  night,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with 
the  Flying-Fish  in  the  morning. 

On  the  morning. of  the  28th,  we  opened  the  bay  of  Antique,  on 
which  is  situated  the  town  of  San  Jos6.  As  this  bay  apparently 
offered  anchorage  for  vessels  bound  up  this  coast,  I  determined  to  sur- 
Yoy  it;  it  offers  no  more  than  a  temporary  anchorage  for  vessels,  and 
nmess  the  shore  is  closely  approached  the  water  is  almost  too  deep  for 
the  purpose. 

At  San  Jos6  a  Spanish  governor  resides,  who  presides  over  the  two 
pueblos  of  San  Pedro  and  San  Jos6,  and  does  the  duty  also  of  alcalde. 
About  fifteen  soldiers  compose  the  governor's  guard,  and  as  many  more 
were  stationed  at  San  Pedro.  A  small  fort  of  eight  guns  commands  the 
roadstead.  The  beach  was  found  to  be  of  fine  volcanic  sand,  composed 
chiefly  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  comminuted  shells ;  there  is  here  also  a 
narrow  shore  reef  of  coral.  The  plain  bordering  the  sea  is  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  In  the  fine  season  the  bay  is  se- 
cure, but  in  westerly  and  southwesterly  gales  heavy  seas  set  in,  and 
vessels  arc  not  able  to  lie  at  anchor. 

Panay  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  croup.  The  height  of  its 
western  peaks  or  highlands  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  feet.  The 
interior  and  eastern  side  have  many  lofty  summits,  which  are  said  to 
reach  an  altitude  of  seven  thousand  nve  hundred  feet ;  but  these,  as  we 
passed,  were  shut  out  from  view  by  the  nearer  highlands.  The  general 
features  of  the  island  are  like  those  of  Luzon  and  Mindoro.  The  higher 
land  was  bare  of  trees,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  numerous  fertile 
valleys  lying  between  the  sharp  and  rugged  spurs,  it  would  have  had  a 
sterile  appearance. 

The  town  of  San  Jose  has  about  tiiirty  bamboo  houses,  some  of  which 
are  filled  in  with  clay  or  mortar,  and  plastered  over,  both  inside  and 
out.  Few  of  them  are  more  than  a  single  story  in  height.  That  of 
the  governor  is  of  the  same  material,  and  overtops  the  rest ;  it  is  white- 
washed, and  has  a  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  are  several  beautiful  valleys,  which  run  into  the  mountains  from 
the  plain  that  borders  the  bay.  The  landing  is  on  a  bamboo  bridge, 
which  has  been  erected  over  an  extensive  mud-flat,  that  is  exposed  at 
low  water,  and  prevents  any  nearer  approach  of  boats.  This  bridge 
is  about  seven  hundred  feet  in  length ;  and  a  novel  plan  has  been 
^  adopted  to  preserve  it  from  being  carried  away.    The  stems  of  bamboo 
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not  being  sufficiently  large  and  Leavj  to  maintain  the  soperEtntctnie  ig 
the  soft  mud,  a  BCEtSbld  is  constructed  just  under  the  top,  wliic)i  i>  loid- 
ed  with  blocks  of  large  stone,  and  the  onter  piles  are  secured  to  tincW 
or  rocks,  with  grass  rope.  The  roadway  or  top  is  ten  feet  wide,  coi-  i 
ered  with  epiitljamboo,  woven  together,  and  haa  rails  on  each  n^,tt 
mBBist  the  pasBenger.  Thia  is  absolutely  necessary  for  safety ;  and  tm. 
with  this  aid,  une  onaccustomed  to  it  must  he  possessed  of  no  lit& 
bodily  strength  to  pass  over  this  smooth,  slippery,  and  springy  briJgf. 
without  accident. 

Carts  and  sleds  drawn  by  bufialoes  were  in  use,  and  everything  gire 
it  the  appearance  of  a  thriving  village. 

At  daylight  on  the  81st,  we  had  the  island  of  Mindanao  before  n-. 
but  did  not  reach  its  western  cape  until  5  r.  u.  Thia  island  is  bi^ 
and  broken,  like  those  to  the  nortit  of  it,  but,  nnlike  them,  its  mon- 
tains  are  oorered  nith  forests  to  their  very  tops,  and  there  were  no  dii- 
tinet  cones  of  minor  dimensions,  as  we  hau  observed  on  the  others. 

I  bad  determined  to  anchor  at  Caldera,  a  small  port  on  the  son^vnt 
nde  of  Mindanao,  about  ten  nules  distant  from  Samboangan,  where  tbc 
KOvemor  resides.  The  latter  is  a  considerable  place,  but  the  anebor^ 
in  its  roadstead  is  bad,  and  the  currents  that  run  through  the  Stnib 
of  Basillan  are  strong.  Caldera,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  goo<.l,  thm^ 
small  ancliorage,  which  is  free  from  the  currents  of  the  straits.  It  is 
therefore  an  excellent  stopping-pi  ace,  in  case  of  the  tide  proving  imfi- 
Torable.  On  one  of  its  points  stands  a  small  fort,  Trliich,  on  our  airi- 
val,  hoisted  Spanish  colors. 

At  six  o'clock  we  came  to  anchor  at  Caldera.  There  'were  few  indi- 
cations of  inhabitants,  except  at  and  near  the  fort.  It  w<«  found  to  be 
oooapied  by  a  few  Boldiers  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant. 


The  fort  is  about  seventy  feet  square,  and  is  bttilt  of  large  blocks  rf 
red  coral,  which  evidently  nave  not  been  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
place,  as  was  stated  by  the  officers  of  the  fort ;  for,  although  our  par- 
ties wandered  along  the  alluvial  beach  for  two  or  three  miles  in  each 
direction,  no  signs  of  coral  were  observed.  Many  fragmecta  of  nd, 
gray,  and  purple  basalt  and  porphyry  were  met  with  along  the  beach ; 
talcoso  rock  and  slate,  syenite,  horablend,  qnarbi,  both  compact  and 
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Aatyy  with  chalcedony,  were  foand  in  pieces  and.  large  pebbles.  The 
bottom  of  the  bay  was  of  coral,  but  this  was  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  wliich  the  fort  was  constructed. 

The  fort  was  built  in  the  year  1784,  principally  for  protection  against 
the  Sooloo  pirates,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  settlements,  and 
carrybg  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  obtain  ransom  for  them.  This 
and  others  <^  the  same  description  were  therefore  constructed  as  places 
of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  afford  protection  to  vessels. 

Depredations  are  still  committed,  which  render  it  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  small  force.  One  or  two  huts  which  were  seen  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  bay,  are  built  on  posts  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
into  them  they  ascend  by  ladders,  which  are  hauled  up  after  the  occu- 
pants have  entered. 

These,  it  is  said,  are  the  sleepmg-huts,  and  are  so  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  surprise  at  mght.  Before  our  arrival  we  had  heard 
that  the  villages  were  all  so  constructed,  but  a  visit  to  one^soon  showed 
that  this  was  imtrue.  The  natives  seen  at  the  village  were  thought  to 
be  of  a  decidedly  lighter  color  and  a  somewhat  different  expression  from 
Ae  Malays.  They  were  foimd  to  be  very  civil,  and  more  polished  in 
manners. 

The  forests  of  Mindanao  contain  a  great  variety  of  trees,  of  large 
size,  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
Some  of  their  trunks  are  shaped  like  buttresses,  from  which  they 
obtain  broad  slabs  for  the  tops  of  tables.  The  trunks  were  observed 
to  shoot  up  remarkably  straight.  Largo  woody  vines  were  common, 
which  enveloped  the  trunks  of  trees  in  their  folds,  and  ascending  to  their 
tops,  prevented  the  collection  of  the  most  desirable  specimens. 

The  paths  leading  to  the  interior  were  narrow  and  much  obstructed : 
one  fine  stream  was  crossed.  Many  buffaloes  were  observed  wallowing 
in  the  mire,  and  the  woods  swarmed  with  monkeys  and  numbers  of 
birds,  among  them  the  horn-bills  :  these  kept  up  a  continual  chatter, 
and  made  a  variety  of  loud  noises.  The  forests  here  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  seen  elsewhere ;  and  the  stories  of  their  being 
the  abode  of  largo  boas  and  poisonous  snakes,  make  the  effect  still 
greater  on  those  who  visit  them  for  the  first  time.  Our  parties,  how- 
ever, saw  nothing  of  these  reptiles,  nor  anything  to  warrant  a  belief 
that  such  exist.  Yet  the  oflScer  at  the  fort  relat^  to  me  many  snake 
stories  that  seemed  to  have  some  foundation ;  and  by  inquiries  made 
elsewhere,  I  learned  that  they  were  at  least  warranted  by  some  facts, 
though  probably  not  to  the  extent  that  he  represented. 

Traces  of  deer  and  wild  hogs  were  seen,  and  many  birds  were  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  land  and  sea  shells.  Among  the  latter  was  the  Mal- 
leus vulgaris,  which  is  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  The  soil  on  this 
part  of  the  island  is  a  stiff  clay,  and  the  plants  it  produces  are  mostly 
woody;  those  of  an  herbaceous  character  were  scarce,  and  only  a  few 
orchideous  epiphytes  and  ferns  were  seen.  Around  the  dwellings  in  the 
villages  a  variety  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  consisting  of  sugar-cane, 
B^^t  potato,  gourds,  pumpkins,  peppers,  rice,  water  and  musk  melons, 
all  fine  and  of  large  size. 
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The  Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Mindanao  who  aro  under  the  sbI- 
jection  of  Spain,  are  about  ten  thousand  in  number,  of  whom  five  era 
thousand  are  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samboangan.  The  origiiiL 
inhabitants,  Trho  dwell  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  east  coast,  are  e^  \ 
to  be  quite  black,  and  are  represented  to  be  a  veiy  cmel  and  bad  set: 
they  nave  hitherto  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  to  subjugate  cho. 
When  the  Spaniards  make  excursions  into  the  interior,  which  is  seldcc. 
they  always  go  in  large  parties  on  account  of  the  wild  beasts,  serpeac 
and  hostile  natives ;  nevertheless,  the  latter  frequently  attack  and  driR  ' 
them  back.  1 

The  little  fart  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  protection  for  the  fisher-  f 
men  and  small  vessels  against  the  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  islai^  i 
Basillan,  which  is  in  sight  from  Mindanao,  and  forms  the  southern  a-i:  - 
of  the  straits  of  the  same  name.    It  is  said  that  about  seven  hiindre<:  : 
inhabit  it.    The  name  of  Moor  is  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  all  'Jt^r 
who  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  and  by  such  all  the  islands  loti: 
west  of 'Mindanao,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the  Sooloo  ArcLipel- 
ago,  are  inhabited. 

At  daylight,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  we  got  under  way  to  stand  ore: 
for  the  Sangboys,  a  small  island  with  two  sharp  hills  on  it. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  Sangboys,  we  had  the  island  of  Sooloo  i: 
sight.  At  sunset  we  found  ourselves  within  iSve  or  six  miles  of  Sour: 
Harbor ;  but  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  risk  tihe  dangers  Har. 
might  be  in  our  course,  nor  wind  enough  to  command  the  ship ;  s:: 
having  no  bottom  where  we  were,  I  determined  a^in  to  run  out  to  ?• ». 
and  anchor  on  the  first  bank  I  should  meet*  At  half-past  eight  o'clcck. 
we  struck  sounding  in  twenty-six  fathoms,  and  anchored. 

At  daylight  we  aetermined  that  we  were  about  fifteen  miles  fromtL-: 
large  island  of  Sooloo.  Weighing  anchor,  we  were  shortly  wafted  br  iL. 
westerly  tide  and  a  light  air  towards  tliat  beautiful  island,  which  livin 
the  midst  of  its  little  archipela^ ;  and  as  we  were  brought  nearer  a&i 
nearer,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  our  many  wanderings  we  lud 
seen  nothing  to  be  compared  to  this  enchanting  spot.  It  appeared  to  U 
well  cultivated,  with  gentle  slopes  rising  here  and  there  into  eminences 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  high.  One  or  two  of  these  might  k 
dignified  with  the  name  of  mountains,  and  were  suflSciently  hi^  t? 
arrest  the  passing  clouds. 

Although  much  of  the  island  was  under  cultivation,  yet  it  had  all  tho 
freshness  of  a  forest  region.  The  many  smokes  on  the  hills,  buiUlings 
of  large  size,  cottages,  and  cultivated  spots,  together  with  the  mo-iiig 
crowds  on  the  land,  the  prahus,  canoes,  and  fishmg-boats  on  the  water, 
gave  the  whole  a  civilized  appearance.  Our  own  vessel  lav,  almo?: 
without  a  ripple  at  her  side,  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  sea,  carricil 
onwards  to  our  destined  anchorage  by  the  flowing  tide,  and  scarce  a 
sound  was  heard  except  the  splashing  of  the  lead  as  it  sonc^ht  the  bot- 
tom. The  effijct  of  this  was  destroyed  in  part  by  the  knowledge  that 
this  beautiful  archipelago  was  the  abode  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  race 
of  pirates.  Towards  sunset  we  had  nearly  reached  the  bay  of  SooDg^ 
when  we  were  met  by  the  opposing  tide,  which  compelled  us  to  anchor. 


The  nest  morning  at  eight  o'clock  wc  got  under  way,  and  were  towed 
by  our  bouts  into  the  bay  of  Soung,  where  wg  anchored  off  the  town  in 
Dine  fathoms  water.  While  in  tho  act  of  doing  bo,  and  after  our  inten- 
tions had  become  too  evident  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  the  sultan  gracioosly 
sent  off  a  message  giving  ua  permission  to  enter  his  port. 

Lieutenant  Buda  was  immediately  dispatched  with  &e  interpreter  to 
call  npon  the  datu  mulu  or  governor,  and  to  leani  at  what  bour  we 
could  see  the  sultan.  When  the  officer  reached  the  town,  all  were 
found  asleep ;  and  after  renuuning  four  hours  waiting,  the  only  answer 
h»  could  get  out  of  the  data  mulu  was,  that  he  supposed  that  tbc  saltan 
would  be  awake  at  three  o'clock,  when  he  thought  I  could  sec  bim. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Captain  Hudson  and  myself  went  on  shore  to 
wait  upon  the  sultan.  On  our  approach  to  the  town,  we  found  that  a 
great  proportiou  of  it  was  built  over  the  water  on  piles,  and  only  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  narrow  bridges  of  bamboo.  The  style  of 
building  in  Sooloo  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  Malays. 
The  houses  are  rather  larger,  and  they  surpass  the  others  in  filth. 


We  passed  for  some  distance  between  tho  bridges  to  the  landing,  and 
on  our  wiiy  saw  several  piratical  prrihus  apparently  laid  up.  Twenty  of 
these  were  counted,  of  about  thirty  tons  hurdon,  evidently  built  for  sea- 
yessels,  and  capable  of  mounting  one  or  two  Ion?  guns.  We  landed  at  a 
small  streamlet,  aud  walked  a  short  distance  to  the  datu's  house,  which  is 
of  large  dimensions  and  rudely  built  on  piles,  which  raise  it  about  six  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  into  which  we  were  invited.  The  house  of  the 
datu  contams  one  room,  part  of  which  is  screened  off  to  form  the  apart- 
ment of  hia  wife.  Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a  raised  dais,  eight  or  ten 
feet  square,  under  which  aro  stowed  all  his  valuables,  pocked  in  chests 
and  Chinese  trunks.  Upou  this  dais  arc  placed  mats  for  sleeping,  with 
cushions,  pillows,  &c. ;  and  over  it  is  a  sort  of  canopy,  bung  around 
with  fine  chintz  or  muslin. 

The  dais  was  occupied  by  the  datu,  who  is,  next  to  t^e  sultan,  the 
ffreatest  man  of  this  island.  He  at  once  came  from  it  to  receive  us,  and 
bad  chairs  provided  for  us  near  his  sanctum.  After  we  were  seated,  he 
agun  retired  to  his  lounge.  The  datu  is  small  in  person,  and  emaciated 
in  form,  but  has  a  quick  eye  and  an  intelligent  countenance.  He  lives, 
as  he  told  me,  with  all  his  goods  around  him,  and  they  formed  a  collec- 
tion such  as  1  could  scarcely  ims^iie  it  possible  to  brinz  together  in  such 
a  place.    The  interior  pat  me  in  mind  of  a  bam  inhabited  by  a  com- 
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pany  of  strolling  players.  On  one  side  were  hung  up  a  collection  of 
various  kinds  of  gay  dresses,  here  drums  and  gongs,  there  swords,  lan- 
terns, spears,  muskets,  and  small  cannon  ;  on  another  side  were  shields, 
bucklers,  masks,  saws,  and  wheels,  with  belts,  bands,  and  long  robes. 
The  whole  was  a  strange  mixture  of  tragedy  and  farce  ;  and  the  group 
of  natives  were  not  far  removed  in  appearance  from  the  supemumera- 
rioB  that  a  Turkish  tragedy  might  have  brought  together  in  the  green- 
rOOTtt  of  a  theatre.  A  set  of  more  cowardly  looking  miscreants  I  never 
saw.  They  appeared  ready  either  to  trade  with  us,  pick  our  pockets, 
or  cut  our  throats,  as  an  opportunity  might  offer. 

The  wife's  apartment  was  not  remarkable  for  its  comforts,  although 
the  data  epoke  of  it  with  much  consideration,  and  evidently  held  his 
better  half  in  lugh  estimation.  He  was  also  proud  of  his  six  children, 
the  youn^t  of  whom  he  brought  out  in  its  nurse^s  arms,  and  exhibited 
with  mucn  pride  and  satisfaction.  He  particularly  drew  my  attention 
to  its  little  highly  wrought  and  splendidly  mounted  kris,  which  was 
stuck  throng  its  girdle,  as  an  emblem  of  his  rank.  The  kitchen  was 
behind  the  house,  and  occupied  but  a  small  space,  for  they  have  little  in 
the  wa^  of  food  that  requires  much  preparation.  The  house  of  the  data 
might  juBtly  be  termed  nasty. 

Wo  now  learned  the  reason  why  the  sultan  could  not  bo  seen  :  it  was 
Friday,  the  Mohammedan  Sabbath,  and  he  had  been  at  the  mosque  from 
an  early  hour,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  more  important  than 
usual,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity  in  their  calendar. 

Word  had  been  sent  off  to  the  ship  that  the  sultan  was  ready  to 
receive  me,  but  the  messenger  passed  us  while  on  our  way  to  the  shore. 
After  we  had  been  seated  for  a  wliile,  the  datu  asked  if  we  were  ready 
to  accompany  him  to  see  the  sultan ;  but  intimated  that  no  one  but 
Captain  Hudson  and  myself  could  be  permitted  to  set  eyes  on  him. 
Bemjg  informed  that  we  were,  he  at  once,  and  in  our  presence,  slipped 
on  his  silken  trowsers,  and  a  new  jacket,  covered  with  bell-buttons ;  put 
on  his  slippers,  strapped  himself  round  with  a  long  silken  net-sash,  into 
which  he  stuck  his  kris,  and,  with  umbrella  in  hand,  said  he  was  ready. 
He  now  led  the  way  out  of  his  house,  leaving  the  motley  group  behind, 
and  we  took  the  path  to  the  interior  of  the  toT>Ti,  towards  the  sultun's. 
The  datu  and  I  walked  hand  in  hand,  on  a  roadway  about  ten  feet  wide, 
with  a  small  stream  running  on  each  side.  Captain  Hudson  and  the 
mterpreter  came  next,  and  a  guard  of  six  trusty  slaves  brought  up  the  rear. 

When  we  readied  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  about  hdf  a  mile  from 
the  datu's,  we  came  to  the  sultan's  residence,  where  he  was  prepared  to 
receive  us  in  state.  His  house  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  of  the  datu,  but  is  of  larger  dimensions,  and  the  piles  are  rather 
higher.  Instead  of  steps,  we  found  a  ladder,  rudely  constructed  of 
bamboo,  and  vexr  crasy.  This  was  so  steep  lliat  it  was  necessary  to 
use  the  hands  in  mounting  it.  I  imderstood  that  the  ladder  was 
alwavs  removed  in  the  night,  for  the  sake  of  security.  We  en- 
tered at  once  into  the  presence-chamber,  where  the  whole  divan,  if 
such  it  may  be  called,  sat  in  arm-chairs,  occupying  the  half  of  a  large 
round  table,  covered  with  a  white  cotton  cloth.    On  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  table,  seats  were  placed  for  ns.  On  our  approach,  the  sultan 
and  all  his  council  rose,  and  motioned  us  to  our  seats.  When  we 
had  taken  them,  tiie  part  of  the  room  behind  us  was  literally  cram- 
med willi  well-armed  men.  A  few  minutes  were  passed  in  silence, 
during  which  time  we  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  each  other,  and 
around  the  hall  in  which  we  were  seated.  The  latter  was  of  veiy  com- 
mon workmanship,  and  exhibited  no  signs  of  oriental  magnincenoe* 
Overhead  hung  a  printed  cotton  cloth,  forming  a  kind  of  tester,  which 
covered  about  halT  of  the  apartment.  In  other  places  the  roof  and 
rafters  were  visible.  A  part  of  the  house  was  roughly  partitioned  off, 
to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  enclosing,  as  I  was  afterwards  toId« 
the  sultairs  sleeping  apartment,  and  that  appropriated  to  his  wife  and 
her  attendants. 

The  sultan  is  of  the  middle  height,  spare  and  thin ;  he  was  dressed 
in  a  white  cotton  shirt,  loose  trowsers  of  tiic  same  material,  and  slip- 
pers ;  he  had  no  stockings ;  the  bottom  of  his  trowsers  was  worked  m 
scollops  with  blue  silk,  and  this  was  the  only  ornament  I  saw  about  him. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  small  colored  cotton  handkerchief,  wound  into  a 
turban,  that  iust  covered  the  top  of  his  head.  His  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, and  had  an  uneasy  wild  look,  showing  that  he  was  under  the  effects 
of  opium,  of  which  they  all  smoke  largo  quantities.  His  teeth  were  as 
blacK  as  ebony,  which,  with  his  bright  cherry-colored  lips,*  contrasted 
with  (his  swarthy  skin,  gave  him  anytlung  but  a  pleasant  look. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  sultan  sat  his  two  sons,  while  his  ri^ht  was 
occupied  by  his  councillors ;  just  behind  him  sat  the  carrier  of  his  betel- 
nut  casket.  The  casket  was  of  filigree  silver,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
tea-caddy,  of  oblong  shape,  and  rounded  at  the  top.  It  had  three 
divisions,  one  for  the  leaf,  another  for  the  nut,  and  a  third  for  the  lime. 
Next  to  this  official  was  the  pipe-bearer,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  held 
in  such  estimation  as  the  former. 

I  opened  the  conversation  by  desiring  that  the  datu  would  explain  the 
nature  of  our  visit,  and  tell  the  sultan  that  I  had  come  to  make  the 
treaty  which  he  had  some  time  before  desired  to  form  with  the  United 
States.! 

^  The  sultan  replied,  that  such  was  still  his  desire ;  upon  which  I  told 
him,  I  would  draw  one  up  for  him  that  same  day.  While  I  was  ex- 
plaining to  him  the  terms,  a  brass  candlestick  was  brought  in  with  a 
lighted  tallow  candle,  of  a  very  dark  color,  and  rude  shape,  that  showed 
but  little  art  in  the  manufacture.  This  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  with  a  plate  of  Manilla  cigars.  None  of  them,  however,  were 
offered  to  us,  nor  any  kind  of  refreshment. 

Our  visit  lasted  nearly  an  hour.  When  we  arose  to  take  our  leave, 
the  sultan  and  his  divan  did  the  same,  and  we  made  our  exit  widi  low 
bows  on  each  side. 

*  Chewing  the  bctel-nat  and  pepper-leaf  abo  produces  this  effect,  and  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent  among  these  iaUmders. 

f  llie  sultan,  on  the  visit  cnT  one  of  our  merchani-Tessels,  had  informed  the  supercargo 
that  he  wished  to  encourage  our  trade,  and  to  see  the  Teasels  of  the  United  States  com 
ing  to  his  port 
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I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence  for  all  those  who 
came  to  the  island  to  visit  the  sultan  ;  but  the  datu  mulu  took  CTeat 
pains  to  make  me  believe  that  a  great  favor  had  been  granted  in  allow- 
ing us  a  sight  of  his  ruler.  On  the  other  hand,  I  dwelt  upon  the  con- 
descension it  was  on  my  part  to  visit  him,  and  I  refused  to  admit  that  I 
was  under  any  gratitude  or  obligation  for  the  sight  of  His  Majesty,  the 
Sultan  Mohammed  Damaliel  Kisand,  but  said  that  he  might  feel  grate- 
ful to  me  if  he  signed  the  treaty  I  would  prepare  for  him. 

On  our  return  from  the  sultan's  to  the  datu  mulu's  house,  we  found 
even  a  greater  crowd  than  before.  The  datu,  however,  contrived  to 
get  us  seats. '  The  attraction  which  drew  it  together  was  to  look  at  Mr. 
Agate,  who  was  taking  a  sketch  of  Mohammed  Polalu,  the  sultan's  son, 
and  next  heir  to  the  throne.  I  had  hoped  to  procure  one  of  the  sultan, 
but  this  was  declared  to  be  impossible.  The  son,  however,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  Sooloos,  and  the  likeness  was  thought  an  exceUent 
one.  Mohammed  Polalu  is  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a  tall 
slender  figure,  with  a  lon^  face,  heavy  and  dull  eyes,  as  though  he  was 
constantly  under  the  inmience  of  opium.  So  mucn,  indeed,  was  he 
addicted  to  the  use  of  this  drug,  even  according  to  the  datu  mulu's 
accounts,  that  his  strength  and  constitution  were  very  much  impaired. 
As  he  is  kept  particularly  under  the  guardianship  of  the  datu,  me  lat- 
ter has  a  strong  interest  in  preserving  this  influence  over  him,  and  seems 
to  afford  him  every  opportunity  of  indulging  in  this  deplorable  habit. 

During  our  visit,  the  effects  of  a  pipe  of  this  drug  was  seen  upon 
him ;  for  but  a  short  time  after  he  had  reclined  himself  on  the  datu's 
couch  and  cushion,  and  taken  a  few  whiffs,  he  was  entirely  overcome, 
stupid  and  listless.  I  had  never  seen  any  one  so  young,  bearing  such 
evident  marks  of  the  eflfects  of  this  deleterious  drug.  When  but  par- 
tially recovered  from  the  stupor  ho  called  for  his  betel-nut,  to  revive 
him  by  its  exciting  effects.  This  was  carefully  chewed  by  his  attend- 
ant to  a  proper  consistency,  moulded  in  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  then  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the  heir-apparent. 

One  of  the  requests  I  had  made  of  the  sultan  was,  that  the  officers 
might  have  guides  to  pass  over  the  island.  This  was  at  once  said  to 
be  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted,  as  the  datus  of  the  interior  and  aoath- 
em  towns  would  in  all  probability  attack  the  parties.  I  understood 
what  this  meant,  and  replied  that  I  was  quite  willing  to  take  tiie 
responsibility,  and  that  the  party  should  be  well  armed.  To  this  the 
6ultan  replied,  that  he  would  not  risk  his  oi^ti  men.  At  the  datu's  we 
were  treated  to  chocolate  and  negus  in  gilt-edged  tumblers,  with  small 
stale  cakes,  which  had  been  brought  from  Manilla. 

After  we  had  sat  some  time  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Dana  missed 
his  bowie-knife  pistol,  which  he  had  for  a  moment  laid  down  on  a  chest. 
I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  stolen,  and  as  the 
theft  had  occurred  in  the  datu's  house,  I  determined  to  hold  him  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  gave  him  at  once  to  understand  that  I  should  do  so, 
informing  him  that  the  pistol  must  be  returned  before  the  next  morning, 
or  he  must  take  the  consequences.  This  threw  him  into  some  conster- 
nation, and  by  my  manner  he  felt  that  I  was  serious. 
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;  The  theft  was  so  barefaced  an  affair,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
J.  insist  on  its  restoration.  At  the  setting  of  the  watch  in  the  evening, 
^  it  had  been  our  practice  on  board  the  Vincennes  to  fire  a  small  brass 
j^  howitzer.  This  frequently,  in  the  calm  evenings,  produced  a  great 
g  reverberation,  and  rolled  along  the  water  to  the  surrounding  islands 
.-;  with  considerable  noise.  Instead  of  it,  on  this  evening,  I  ordered  one 
of  the  long  guns  to  be  fired,  believing  that  the  sound  and  reverbera- 
tion alone  would  suflEice  to  intimidate  such  robbers.  One  was  accord- 
inglv  fired  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  which  fairly  shook  the  island, 
as  they  said,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  saw  that  the  rogues  were 
fully  aroused,  for  the  clatter  of  gon^  and  voices  that  came  over  the 
water,  and  the  motion  of  lights,  convmced  me  that  the  pistol  would  be 
"  forthcoming  in  the  morning.  In  this  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  at  early 
'  daylight  I  was  awakened  by  a  special  messenger  from  the  datu  to  tell 
'  me  that  the  pistol  was  found,  and  would  be  brought  off  without  delay ; 
that  he  had  been  searching  for  it  all  ni^t,  and  liad  at  last  succeeded 
in  finding  it,  as  well  as  the  thief,  cm  whom  he  intended  to  inflict  the 
bastinado.  Accordingly,  in  a  short  time  the  pistol  was  delivered  on 
board,  and  every  expression  of  friendship  and  good-will  given,  with  the 
strongest  assurances  that  nothing  of  the  kind  snould  happen  a^in. 

Few  if  any  of  the  Sooloos  can  write  or  read,  though  many  talk  Span- 
ish. Their  accounts  are  all  kept  by  the  slaves.  Those  who  can  read 
and  write  are,  in  consequence,  highly  prized.  All  the  accounts  of  the 
datu  of  Soung  are  kept  in  Dutch,  by  a  young  Malay  from  Temate,  who 
writes  a  good  hand,  and  speaks  English,  and  whom  we  found  exceed- 
ingly useful  to  us.  He  is  the  slave  of  the  datu,  who  employs  him  for 
tins  purpose  only.  He  told  us  he  was  captured  in  a  brijg  by  the  pirates 
of  Basillan,  ana  sold  here  as  a  slave,  where  he  is  likefy  to  remain  for 
life,  although  he  says  the  datu  has  promised  to  give  him  his  freedom 
after  ten  years. 

Horses,  cows,  and  buffaloes  are  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  a  Sooloo 
may  usually  be  seen  riding  either  one  or  the  other,  armed  cap-a-pie, 
mtii  kris,  spear,  and  target,  or  shield. 

They  use  saddles  cut  out  of  solid  wood,  and  many  ride  with  their 
Btirmps  so  short  that  they  bring  the  knees  very  high,  and  the  riders 
look  more  like  well-grown  monkeys  than  mounted  men.  The  cows  and 
bnfialoes  are  guided  b^  a  piece  of  thong,  through  the  cartilace  of  the 


of  food ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  the  prejudices  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  former  continue  to  keep  swine. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sooloo  are  a  tall,  thin,  and  effeminate-looking 
race :  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  one  corpulent  person  among  them. 
Their  faces  are  peculiar  for  length,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw  and 
chin,  with  high  cheek-bones,  sunken,  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  narrow 
foreheads:  Their  heads  are  thinly  covered  with  hair,  which  appears  to 
be  kept  closely  cropped.  I  was  told  that  they  pluck  oat  their  beards, 
and  dye  their  teeth  black  with  antimony,  and  some  file  them. 
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Their  eyebrowa  appear  to  be  Bhavon,  fonniiig  a  very  regular  and 
high  arch,  which  they  esteem  s  great  beauty. 


The  drcBs  of  the  common  people  is  very  like  that  of  the  Chinese, 
witli  loose  and  full  sleeves,  irithout  buttons.  The  materials  of  vhicli 
it  is  made  arc  grass-clotha,  silks,  satins,  or  white  cotton,  from  Cliina. 
There  is  no  outward  respect  or  obeisance  sliown  by  the  slave  to  bis 
master,  nor  is  the  presence  of  the  datu,  or  even  of  the  sultan  himself, 
held  in  any  awe.  All  appear  upon  an  equality,  and  there  docs  not 
seem  to  be  any  controlling  power ;  yet  it  may  he  at  once  perceived  that 
they  are  auspicious  and  jealous  of  strangers. 

The  Sooloos  have  but  few  qualities  to  redeem  their  treachery,  cru- 
elty, and  revengeful  dispositions ;  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  being  so  predominant,  or  even  of  their  existence,  is  their  inordi- 
nate lust  for  power.  When  they  possess  this,  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
haughty,  consequential,  and  ostentatious  bravery.  No  greater  affront 
can  be  offered  to  a  Sooloo,  than  to  underrate  his  dignity  and  official 
consequence.  Such  an  insult  is  seldom  forgiven,  and  never  forgotten. 
From  one  who  has  madj  numerous  voyages  to  these  islands,  1  have 
obtained  many  of  the  a'oove  facts,  and  my  own  observation  assures  ma 
that  this  view  of  their  character  is  a  correct  one.  I  would,  boweverj 
add  another  trait,  whicli  is  common  among  them,  and  that  is  cowardice, 
which  is  obvious,  in  spite  of  their  boasted  prowess  and  daring. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  men  in  appearance. 
They  wear  close  jackets  of  various  colors  when  they  go  abroad,  and  the 
same  loose  breeches  as  the  men,  but  over  them  they  usually  hare  % 
large  wrapper,  (sarong,)  not  unlike  the  pareu  of  the  Polynesian  island- 
ers, which  is  put  around  tliem  hke  a  petticoat,  or  tliroTra  over  the 
shoulders.  Their  hmr  is  drawn  to  the  back  of  the  head,  and  around 
the  forehead  it  13  shaven  in  the  form  of  a  regular  arch,  to  oorrespond 
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-with  the  eyebrows.  Those  that  I  saw  at  the  sultan's  were  like  the 
Malays,  and  had  light  complexions,  with  very  black  teeth.  The  datu 
thought  them  very  handsome,  and  on. cor  return  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  sultanas  beauties.  The  females  of  Sooloo  have  the  reputation 
of  ruling  their  lords,  and  possess  much  weight  in  the  government  by 
the  influence  they  exert  over  their  husbands. 

It  may  be  owms  to  this  that  there  is  little  jealousy  of  their  wives, 
who  are  said  to  hold  their  virtues  in  no  very  great  estimation.  In  their 
houses  they  are  but  scantily  clothed,  though  women  of  rank  have  always 
a  large  number  of  rings  on  their  fincers,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value,  as  well  as  ear-nngs  of  fine  gold.  They  wear  no  stockings,  but 
have  on  Chinese  slippers,  or  Spanish  shoes.  They  are  as  capable  of 
governing  as  their  husbands,  and  in  many  cases  more  so,  as  they  asso- 
ciate widi  the  slaves,  from  whom  they  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  other  nations,  which  they 
study  to  imitate  in  cwerj  way. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Sooloos  employ  their  time  may  be  exempli- 
fied by  giving  that  of  the  datu ;  for  all,  whether  free  or  slave,  endeavor 
to  imitate  the  higher  rank  as  far  as  in  their  power.  The  datus  seldom 
rise  before  eleven  o'clock,  unless  they  have  some  particular  business ; 
and  the  datu  mulu  complained  of  being  sleepy  in  consequence  of  the 
early  hour  at  which  we  had  disturbed  him.^ 

On  rising,  they  have  chocolate  served  in  gilt  glass  ware,  with  some 
light  biscuit,  and  sweatmeati^  imported  from  China  or  Manilla,  of  which 
they  informed  mo  they  laid  in  large  supplies.  They  then  lounge  about 
their  houses,  transacting  a  little  business,  and  playing  at  various  games, 
or>  in  the  trading  season,  go  to  the  meeting  of  the  Kuma  Becharu. 

At  sunset  they  take  their  principal  meal,  consisting  of  stews  of  fish, 

goultry,  beef,  eggs,  and  rice,  prepared  somewhat  after  the  Chinese  and 
panish  modes,  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Malay.  Although  Moslems, 
they  do  not  forego  the  use  of  wine,  and  some  are  said  to  indulge  in  it 
to  a  great  extent.  After  sunset,  when  the  air  has  become  somewhat 
cooled  by  the  refreshing  breezes,  they  sallv  forth  attended  by  their 
retainers  to  take  a  walk,  or  proceed  to  the  bazaars  to  purchase  goods, 
or  to  sell  or  to  barter  away  their  articles  of  produce.  They  then  pay 
visits  to  their  friends,  when  they  are  in  the  habit  of  having  frequent 
convivial  parties,  talking  over  their  bargains,  smoking  cigars,  drinking 
wine  and  liquors,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  and  indulging  in  their 
favorite  pipe  of  opium.  At  times  they  are  entertained  with  music, 
bdUi  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  their  dependants.  Of  this  art  they- 
appear  to  be  very  fond,  and  there  are  many  musical  instruments 
among  them.  A  datu,  indeed,  would  be  looked  upon  as  uneducated 
if  he  could  not  play  on  some  instrument. 

It  is  considered  polite  that  when  refreshments  are  handed  they 
should  be  partaken  of.  Those  offered  us  by  the  datu  were  such  as  are 
usual,  but  everything  was  stale*  Of  fruit  they  are  said  to  be  very  fond, 
and  can  afford  to  indulge  themselves  in  any  kinds.  With  all  these 
articles  to  cloy  the  appetite,  only  one  set  meal  a  day  is  taken ;  though 
the  poorer  classes,  fiishermcn  and  laborers,  partake  of  two. 
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The  government  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago  is  a  kind  of  oliKarchy, 
and  the  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the  sultan  and  the  Ruma  Bechan 
or  trading  council.  This  consists  of  about  twenty  chiefs,  either  datus, 
or  their  next  in  rank,  called  orangs,  who  are  governors  of  towns  or  de- 
tached provinces.  The  influence  of  the  individual  chiefs  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  number  of  their  retainers  or  slaves,  and  the  force  they  can 
bring  into  their  service  when  they  require  it.  These  are  purchased 
from  the  pirates,  who  bring  them  to  Sooloo  and  its  dependencies  for 
sale.  The  slaves  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  wajs,  as-  in  trading 
prahus,  in  the  pearl  and  biche  de  mar  fisheries,  and  m  the  search  after 
the  edible  birds'-nests. 

A  few  are  engaged  in  a^mculture,  and  those  who  are  at  all  educated 
are  employed  as  clerks.  These  slaves  are  not  denied  the  right  of  hold- 
ing property,  which  they  enjoy  during  their  lives,  but  at  their  death  it 
reverts  to  their  master.  Some  of  them  are  quite  rich,  and,  what  may 
appear  strange,  the  slaves  of  Sooloo  are  invariably  better  off  than  tb 
untitled  freemen,  who  are  at  all  times  the  prey  of  the  hereditary  datus, 
even  of  those  who  hold  no  official  stations.  By  all  accounts  these  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  population,  and  it  being  treason  for  any 
low-bom  freeman  to  injure  or  maltreat  a  datu,  the  latter  seldom  keep 
themselves  within  bounds  in  their  treatment  of  their  inferiors.  The 
consequence  is,  the  lower  class  of  freemen  are  obliged  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  some  particular  datu,  which  guards  them  from 
the  encroachment  of  others.  The  chief  to  whom  they  thus  attach 
themselves,  is  induced  to  treat  them  well,  in  order  to  retain  their  ser- 
vices, and  attach  them  to  his  person,  that  he  may,  in  case  of  need,  be 
enabled  to  defend  himself  from  depredations,  and  the  violence  of  his 
neighbors. 

Such  is  the  absence  of  legal  restraint,  that  all  find  it  necessary  to  go 
abroad  armed,  and  accompanied  by  a  trusty  set  of  followers,  who  are 
also  armed.  This  is  the  case  both  by  day  and  night,  and,  according  to 
the  datu's  account,  frequent  affrays  take  place  in  the  open  streets, 
which  not  unfrcquently  end  in  bloodshed. 

Caution  is  never  laid  aside,  the  only  law  that  exists  being  that  of 
force ;  but  the  weak  contrive  to  balance  the  power  of  the  strong  by 
uniting. 

The  island  of  Sooloo  does  not  contain  more  than  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  which  the  town  of  Soung  may  liave  six  or  seven  thousand. 
The  whole  group  may  number  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand. 
The  Chinese  comprise  about  an  eighth  of  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  are  generally  of  the  lower  class.  They  are  constantly  busy  at  their 
trades,  and  intent  upon  making  money. 

At  Somig,  business  seems  active,  and  all,  slaves  as  well  as  masters, 
seem  to  engage  in  it.  The  absence  of  a  strong  government  leaves  all 
at  liberty  to  act  for  themselves,  and  the  Ruma  Bcchara  gives  unlimited 
freedom  to  trade.  These  circumstances  promote  the  industry  of  the 
community,  and  even  that  of  the  slave,  for  he  too,  as  before  observed, 
has  a  life  interest  in  what  he  earns. 

Soung  being  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  as  well  as  the  grand  dep6t 
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for  all  piratical  goods,  is  more  of  a  mart  than  any  of  the  surrounding 
towns. 

SuppCes  of  all  Jdnds  maj  be  had  in  abundance.  Beef  is  cheap,  and 
Tegetables  and  fruits  at  all  seasons  plenty. 

On  the  6th,  having  concluded  the  treaty  and  the  other  business  that 
had  taken  me  to  Sooioo,  we  took  our  departure  for  the  Straits  of  Bala- 
bac,  the  western  entrance  into  this  sea.  By  noon  we  had  reached  the 
group  of  Pangootaaraang,  consisting;  of  five  small  islands.  All  of  these 
are  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  without  lagoons.  They  presented  a 
great  contrast  to  Sooloo,  which  was  seen  bcliind  us  in  the  distance.  The 
absence  of  the  swell  of  Uie  ocean  in  sailing  through  this  sea  is  striking, 
and  mves  the  idea  of  navigating  an  extensive  bay,  on  whose  luxuriant 
ubuDLOS  no  surf  breaks.  There  are,  however,  sources  of  danger  that 
inoite  the  navigator  to  watchfulness  and  constant  anxiety ;  the  hidden 
■hoals  and  reefs,  and  the  sweep  of  the  tide,  which  leave  him  no  control 
over  his  vessel. 

At  daylight  on  the  7th,  we  made  the  island  of  Cagayan  Sooloo ;  it 
has  a  pleasant  appearance  from  the  sea,  and  may  be  termed  a  high  isl- 
and. It  is  less  covered  with  undergrowth  and  mangrove  bushes  than  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  reefs  are  comparatively  small.  Its  caves 
formerly  supplied  a  large  quantity  of  edible  birds'-nests ;  large  num- 
bers of  cattle  were  to  be  found  upon  it ;  and  ifs  cultivation  was  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  These  articles  of  commerce  are  not  so  much  attended 
to  at  the  present  time,  and  the  biche-de-mar  and  tortoise-shell,  formerly 
brought  hither,  are  now  carried  to  other  places. 

On  the  8th,  we  made  the  Mangsee  Islands  ahead  of  us,  and  likewise 
Balabac  to  the  north,  and  Balambangan  to  the  south.  Several  sand- 
banks and  extensive  reefs  were  also  seen  between  them.  On  seeing  the 
ground  on  which  we  had  to  operate,  of  which  the  published  charts  ^avo 
no  idea  whatever,  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  take  a  central  position 
with  the  ship  under  the  Manesee  Islands,  near  the  reef. 

The  parties  were  organize(E— the  first  to  proceed  to  the  north,  towards 
Balabac  Island,  to  survey  the  intermediate  shoals  and  reefs,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Emmons  and  Mr.  Totten;.the  second  to  the  south,  under 
Lieutenants  Perry  and  Budd ;  and  Mr.  Hammersly  for  the  survey  of 
the  shoals  of  Balambangan  and  Banguey,  an<l  their  reefs.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  Mangsee  Islands,  and  the  reefs  adjacent,  with  the  astro- 
Bomical  and  magnetic  observations,  &c.,  devolved  on  myself  and  those 
who  remained  on  board  the  ship. 

We  flattered  ourselves  that  the  extensive  reefs  would  produce  a  fine 
harvest  of  shells ;  but  although  every  exertion  was  made  in  the  search, 
we  did  not  add  as  many  to  our  collections  as  we  anticipated.  Some 
land-shells,  however,  were  found  that  we  little  expected  to  meet  with, 
for  many  of  the  trees  were  covered  with  them,  and  on  cutting  them 
down,  large  quantities  were  easily  Obtained.  Several  birds,  among 
which  was  a  Nicobar  pigeon,  and  some  interesting  plants  and  corals, 
were  also  added. 

Although  the  time  was  somewhat  unfavorable,  the  parties  executed 
their  orders  within  the  time  designated.    Lieutenant  Perry  encoun- 
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tered  some  Sooloos  on  the  island  of  Balambangan,  whom  he  thon^t 
were  disposed  to  attack  him.  The  natives,  no  doubt,  were  under  die 
impression  that  the  boats  were  from  some  shipwrecked  vessel.  They 
were  all  well  armed,  and  apparently  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
party  if  possible ;  but,  by  the  prudence  and  forbearance  of  this  officer, 
collision  was  avoided,  ana  his  party  saved  from  an  attack. 

The  island  of  Balambangan  was  obtained  from  the  Sooloos  for  a  set- 
tlement and  place  of  deposit,  by  the  East  India  Compftny,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  1778.  Its  situation  off  the  northern  end  of  Borneo, 
near  the  fertile  district  of  that  island}  its  central  position,  and  its  two 
fine  ports,  offered  great  advantaffes  for  commerce,  and  for  its  becoming 
a  great  entrep6t  for  the  riches  c?  this  archipelago.  Troops,  and  stores 
of  all  kmds,  were  sent  from  India ;  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Malays 
were  induced  to  settle ;  and  Mr^  Herbert,  one  of  the  council  of  Ben- 
coolen,  was  appointed  governor.  It  had  been  supposed  to  be  a  healthy 
place,  as  the  island  was  elevated,  and  therefore  probably  free  from  mal- 
aria ;  but  in  1775  the  native  troops  from  India  became  much  reduced 
from  sickness,  and  the  post  consequently  much  weakened.  This,  with 
the  absence  of  the  cruisers  from  the  harbor,  afforded  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  its  capture ;  and  the  wealth  that  it  was  supposed  to  contain 
created  an  inducement  that  proved  too  great  for  the  hordes  of  maraud- 
ing pirates  to  resist.  Choosing  their  time,  they  rushed  npon  the  sen- 
tnes,  put  them  to  death,  took  possession  of  the  guns,  and  turned  them 
against  tne  garrison,  only  a  few  of  whom  made  their  escape  on  board  of 
a  small  vessel.  The  booty  in  goods  and  valuables  was  said  to  hare 
been  very  large,  amounting  to  nearly  four  himdred  thousand  pounds 
sterling. 

On  the  13th,  we  passed  near  the  location  of  the  Viper  Shoal,  but  saw 
nothing  of  it. 

On  the  18th,  we  made  Pulo  Aor  and  Pulo  Pedang,  and  arriving  off 
the  Straits  of  Singapore  I  hove-to,  to  await  daylight.  In  the  morning 
at  dawn,  we  found  ourselves  in  close  company  with  a  Chinese  jun£. 
The  19th,  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  in  the  Singapore  Straits, 
making  but  slow  progress  towards  this  emporium  of  the  east.  The 
number  of  native  as  well  as  foreign  vessels  which  we  passed,  proveti 
that  we  were  approaching  some  great  mart,  and  at  5  p.  m.  we  dropped 
our  anchor  in  Singapore  Roads.  Here  we  found  the  Porpoise,  Oregon, 
and  Flying-Fish,  all  well :  the  two  former  had  arrived  on  the  22a  of 
January,  nearly  a  month  before,  and  the  latter  three  days  preWously. 
Before  concluding  this  chapter,  I  shall  revert  to  their  proceedings  since 
our  separation  off  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  instructions  to  the  brigs  have  been  heretofore  given  ;  but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  repeat  here  that  the  object  in  detaching  them  was,  that 
ihey  might  explore  the  line  of  reefs  and  islands  known  to  exist  to  the 
northward  and  westward  of  the  Hawaiian  Group,  and  thence  continue 
their  course  towards  the  coast  of  Japan.  Had  they  effected  the  latter 
object,  it  would  have  given  important  results  in  relation  to  the  force  of 
the  currrents,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water.  It  was  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  existence  on  the  coast  of  Japan 
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of  a  current  Gimilar  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  to  which  my  attention  had  been 
particularly  drawn. 

The  first  land  they  made  was  en  the  1st  of  December,  1841,  and 
was  Necker  Island,  which  is  apparently  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock*, 
about  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  is  destitute  of  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion, but  covered  with  guano.  The  furiona  surf  that  was  beating  on  all 
Bides  of  the  island,  precluded  all  possibility  of  a  landing  being  made. 

The  French  frigate  Shoai  was  seen  on  die  3cl.    ■ 

On  the  7th,  the  Maro  Reef  was  made.  On  the  8th,  they  [OBeed  over 
the  site  of  Neva  Isle,  as  l^d  down  by  Arrowemith,  but  no  indications 
of  land  were  seen. 

On  the  11th,  Lieutenant -Commaadant  Ringgold  determined,  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  briga,  and  the  continuance  of  bad  weather, 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  their  course  to  the  northward  and  westward 
towards  the  coast  of  Japan :  he  therefore  hauled  to  the  southward, 
and  followed  bo  very  nearly  in  the  same  track  as  that  pursued  by  the 
Vincennes,  towards  the  Cluna  Seas,  that  nothing  new  was  elicited  by 
them. 

After  a  passage  of  fifty-six  days  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  they 
dropped  thoir  anchors  in  Singapore  on  the  19th  of  January,  1842. 
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SINGAPORE. 
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FBOMBINGAMUL 

We  found  at  Singapore  a  cdlection  of  shipping,  of  yarious  sizes,  from 
the  tiny  cockboat  to  the  stately  and  well-formed  Indiaman,  from  the 
Y$st  hulk-like  junk  to  the  light  and  skipping  sampan.*  Not  only  were 
a  gnat  part  of  the  vessels  of  a  novel  description,  but  their  national  flags 
were  equally  strange.  Many  of  the  latter  were  now  seen  by  us  for  the 
first  time,  and  were  displayed  in  various  ways ;  some  flew  at  each  mast- 
head, others  floated  from  horizontal  yards,  whil&  the  more  civilized 
nations  were  distinguished  by  ensigns  pendent  from  the  peak. 

The  variety  in  the  style  of  paint  and  ornament  was  equally  great. 
The  Chinese  junks  exhibited  their  arched  sides,  painted  in  curved 
streaks  of  red,  yellow,  and  white ;  the  Siamese  ships,  half  European  in 
structure  and  model,  showed  huge  carved  stems ;  and  these  were  con- 
trasted with  the  longy  low,  and  dark  hulls  of  the  prahus  and  the  opium- 
smuggler.  The  two  latter  classes  perhaps  excited  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  war  they  are  continually  carrying  on  against 
the  property  and  lives,  as  well  as  the  morals  and  laws,  of  the  natives 
of  the  surrounding  countries. 

On  some  days  the  roads  of  Singapore  appear  crowded,  while  on  others 
they  are  comparatively  empty ;  many  vessels  are  continually  arriving 
ana  departing,  the  Chinese  junks  alone  appear  as  fixtures  ;  more  than 
fifty  of  them  were  counted,  with  sails  unbent,  yards  housed,  and  rud- 
ders unhung ;  in  which  state  they  resemble  floating  shops,  wherein  are 
offered  for  sale  assortments  of  every  article  pnxluced  or  manufactured 
in  the  Celestial  Empire ;  samples  of  which,  by  way  of  sign,  are  to  be 
seen  hanging  about  tliem  in  all  directions.  These  iunks  make  one  v€j* 
age  a  year,  perfomung  their  passage  in  either  direction  diuring  the 
favoring  monsoon. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  low,  as  well  as  that  of  the  island  on 

*  The  sampan  is  a  light  and  easy-pulling  boat,  used  at  SingBpore  to  carry  passengcn 
to  and  from  tiie  shipping  in  the  roads. 
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which  it  is  built.  The  highest  point  of  the  latter  is  not  more  than  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  even  this  elevation  is  dis- 
tant, so  that  there  is  nothing  to  render  the  sceneij  picturesque,  nor  has 
it  much  of  the  character  that  is  styled  Oriental. 

The  stranger,  after  anchoring  in  the  roads,  is  not  long  ignorant  how 
large  a  concourse  of  various  races  is  here  assembled.  Our  ship  was 
crowded  from  an  early  hour  with  tailors,  shoemakers,  washerwomen, 
and  venders  of  curiosities.  The  latter  brought  shells,  birds  of  para- 
dise, monkeys,  parrots,  corals,  and  mats.  Without-board  there  were 
innumerable  bumboats,  brinpng  for  sale  fresh  bread,  eggs,  milk,  chick- 
ens and  ducks,  both  alive  and  cooked,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  All 
sued  piteously  for  permission  to  come  alongside,  and  made  a  prodigious 
clatter.  The  features,  dress,  and  language  of  the  venders  were  as  fi- 
nous  as  the  articles  iStilj  had  to  sell ;  and  they  agreed  only  in  the  com- 
mon character  of  a  dark  skin.  The  specimen  thus  presented  of  the 
population  of  Singapore  prepared  us  for  the  sight  of  the  motley  group 
we  were  to  meet  on  shore. 

At  Singapore  I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Balestier,  our  worthy  consul.  To  him,  his  lady,  and  his  son,  we 
are  under  many  obligations  for  their  kind  treatment  and  attention.  Mr. 
Balestier  is  so  well  known  among  men  of  science  in  the  United  States^ 
it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  say  that  froih  him  I  derived  much  inter- 
esting information  relative  to  the  place,  its  commerce,  &c.,  for  which  I 
here  offer  my  acknowledgments.  He  wag  extensively  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  on  a  plantation  of  one  thousand  acres,  within  two 
miles  of  Singapore,  nearly  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation.  This 
extent  of  ground  he  has  Dv  his  exertions  reclaimed  from  the  jungle,  and 
it  bids  fair  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  he  has  incurred*in  clearing 
and  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  He  is  the  first  person  who  has  at- 
tempted tne  cultivation  of  sugar  at  Singapore,  and  for  his  success  he  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Calcutta  Agricultural  Society. 

On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  crowd 
thickened,  and  the  way  became  more  and  more  obstructed,  until  we 
were  fairly  jammed  among  the  sampans,  with  their  crowded  population. 
The  river  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width.  It  is 
shallow  at  its  mouth,  and  passes  through  the  centre,  or  rather  divides 
the  old  from  the  new  town ;  these  are  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
As  far  up  as  the  bridge,  which  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  toe 
entrance,  the  river  is  of  various  widths,  and  its  banks  have  boon  car»- ' 
fully  built  up  with  stone,  having  steps  occasionally  for  the  convenience 
of  landing  from  the  boats.  A  large  population  is  on  the  river,  dweUing 
in  the  Sampans,  which  are  all  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
the  latter  naked,  iand  frolicking  in  and  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure. 
These  boats  are  ranged  in  rows  on  each  side  of  the  passage  towards  the 
bridge,  and  are  confined  by  stakes  stuck  in  the  bottom.  As  may  be 
well  imagmed,  there  are  frequent  accidents  and  misadventures,  that 
call  for  the  exercise  of  the  lungs  of  this  crowded  multitude,  yet  during 
the  many  opportunities  I  had  of  viewing  them,  both  by  day  and  night, 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  set  of  people  apparently  so  contented. 
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Wc  landed  at  the  bridge,  near  which  is  the  office  of  our  consul,  in  a 
large  quadrangular  buildmg,  one  side  of  which  faces  the  river.  The 
terms  of  old  and  now  town  promise  a  difference  of  architecture  as  well 
as  inhabitants,  which  they  amply  fulfil.  Tlje  former  occupies  the 
southwest  or  left-hand  side  of  the  river,  and  exhibits  along  the  quay  a 
fine  row  of  stuccoed  or  chunamed  warehouses.     The  lower  stoi^  of  the 

¥'cater  part  of  these  is  an  arcade  supported  by  pillars  at  short  distances. 
hey  are  only  two  stories  high,  devoid  of  architectural  ornament,  but 
are  convenient  buildings  for  the  trade.  On  the  right  are  to  be  seen  the 
buildings  appropriated  to  the  government  offices.  These  are  situated 
on  an  extensive  parade-ground,  studded  with  a  few  fine  trees.  The 
houses  having  extensive  porticoes,  and  being  adorned  witli  flowers  in 
large  vases,  have  rather  an  elegant  appearance,  but  this  is  in  part  dis- 
sipated on  a  nearer  approach.  They  are  usually  enclosed  with  low 
walls,  surmounted  by  iron  railings,  within  which  are  small  flower-gar- 
dens, that  do  not,  however,  display  much  taste. 

The  bridge  which  connects  the  two  towns  is  by  far  the  most  attrac- 
tive place  in  Singapore,  for  the  constant  passing  and  repassing  across 
this  thoroughfare  makes  it  particularly  amusing  to  a  stranger.  The 
consuPs  rooms  were  so  situated  as  to  command  a  free  view  of  this  mov- 
ing panorama.  The  number  of  Asiatic  nations  that  frequent  Singapore 
is  said  to  be  twenty-four,  consisting  of  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Malays,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Parsees,  Bugists,  besides  Europeans.  The  variety  of  cos- 
tume exhibited  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined,  and  afforded  opportu- 
nities for  inquiry  as  well  as  amusement.  The  bridge  was  particularly 
thronged  during  the  first  day  of  our  visit,  for  it  was  a  holiday,  both 
with  the  Chinese  and  Mohammedans  of  Hindostan. 

The  trades,  as  is  usual  in  the  East,  are  carried  on  in  the  streets,  and 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tinners,  butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  barbers, 
crockery  and  opium  sellers,  and  jcoffin-makers,  are  to  be  met  in  succes- 
sion. Money-changers  are  to  be  found  hero  and  there,  and  large  well- 
supplied  shops  are  not  wanting,  although  their  narrow  and  contracted 
fronts  give  no  reason  to  anticipate  their  existence.  That  of  Whampoa, 
our  comprador,  was  one  of  the  largest,  aind  it  gave  a  better,  idea  of 
Noah's  ark  than  of  anything  else,  presenting  a  mixture  of  living  ani- 
mals, with  everythmg  that  is  required  for  the  artificial  wants  of  the 
shipping.  In  front  were  all  the  varieties  of  ship  stores  that  China  and 
Europe  could  furnish ;  and  in  the  rear  were  poultry,  pigs,  sheep,  and 
.  pigeons,  in  pens  ancj  cages,  with  various  parrots,  cockatoos,  and  mon- 
keys, while  quantities  of  geese  and  ducks  were  accommodated  beneath 
with  pools  of  water.  Between  the  live  stock  and  the  groceries  were  largo 
quantities  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  besides  lots  of  bread,  flour,  and  dough 
ready  for  the  oven.  The  noise  occasioned  by  the  cackling,  bellowing, 
crowing^  and  bleating,  with  the  accumulation  of  filth,  surprised  as  well 
as  disgusted ;  for  although  it  was  reached  at  every  tide  by  the  water, 
jet  there  was  ample  necessity  for  the  use  of  brooms  and  shovels.  The 
Chinese,  though  cleanly  in  their  persons,  are  far  from  being  so  in  their 
^  general  habits,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  that  I  have  met  in  the 
places  we  have  visited. 
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On  landing,  that  which  impresses  a  stranger  most  strongljr,  is  the 
great  variety  both  of  costume  and  of  race.  Ahnost  eyery  person  that 
IS  encountered  appears  different  from  his  predecessor,  so  that  it  is  soma 
time  before  it  can  be  decided  which  nation  predominates  ;  but  on  reach- 
ing the  old  town,  this  is  no  longer  doubtful,  for  the  Chinese  are  soon 
found  to  be  the  most  numerous. 

The  variety  of  religious  sects  also  soon  becomes  evident.  All  have 
theur  places  of  worship,  and  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  bo 
that  in  passing  around,  the  mosque  of  the  Mohiunmedan,  the  temple  of 
the  Chinese,  and  the  churches  of  various  Christiau  sects,  are  met'widi 
in  then-  turn. 

The  number  of  spoken  languages  10  such  as  to  recall  the  idea  of 
Babel,  and  to  excite  a  desire  to  learn  llie  cause  of  such  a  collection  of 
nations.  This  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  favorable  commercial  site  of 
Singapore,  but  chiefly  m  the  fact  of  its  being  a  free  port,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  All  are  allowed  to  visit  it  without  any  question  being 
asked ;  pirates  of  any. nation  may  refit  here,  and  no  doubt  frequently 
do,  without  any  molestation,  so  long  as  they  keep  the  peace. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  apparent  absence  of  either  police  or  mili- 
tary force ;  but  after  somo  inquiry,  I  was  satisfied,  by  the  order  and 
general  quiet  of  the  multitude,  that  there  must  be  a  controlling  power 
within  reach,  and  found  the  policemen  under  the  semblance  of  PersianSi 
easily  distinguishable  by  their  neat  and  cleanly  appearance.     They  are 

fenerally  better  dressed  than  the  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  to  be 
nown  by  their  red  and  black  sashes,  and  turbaned  heads.  Without 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  a  regiment  of  Sepoys,  six  hundred  strong, 
and  officered  by  Europeans,  is  stationed.  These  are  to  be  seen  habited 
like  English  soldiers,  m  close-bodied  red  coats,  than  which  a  more  inap- 
propriate dress  in  such  a  climate  as  this  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  composed  of  red  clay,  sandstone,  and  in 
some  places  granite.  The  locality  of  the  town  appears  to  have  been  a 
salt  marsh,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  rocks  and  sand  near  the  beach.  In 
consequence  of  its  rapid  increase,  they  are  be^nning  now  to  fill  up  the 
low  around  with  the  surplus  earth  taken  from  the  surrounding  hills. 

The  highest  point  of  Singapore  is  called  Buhit  Tima,  and  does  not 
exceed,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  feet  in  elevation.  Although  this  hei^t 
is  but  seven  miles  distant  from  the  town,  I  was  told  it  has  never  yet 
been  visited  by  a  European  and  seldom  by  natives,  on  account  of  the 
obstructed  nature  of  the  intervening  country ;  there  are  a  few  small 
fishing  or  piratical  establishments  (the  two  names  are  synonymous  here« 
for  when  the  people  are  not  engaged  in  the  one,  they  are  in  the  otherp 
on  the  north  and  west  end  of  me  island.  The  length  of  the  island  is 
twenty-seven  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  fifteen.  It  is  divided 
from  the  peninsula  by  the  old  strait  of  Smgapore,  so  long  followed  by 
navigators,  for  reasons  it  is  now  difficult  to  surmise,  when  the  short, 
wide,  and  safe  channel  was  open  to  them,  which  is  now  altogether  used. 

The  botany  of  Singapore  is  far  from  being  thoroughly  mown,  not- 
withstanding so  many  scientific  expeditions  have  visited  it ;  nor  is  it 
likely  to  become  so  very  soon,  infested  as  the  woods  are  with  tigers.    It 
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IS  rcmaikable  that  before  the  island  ivas  inhabited,  tigers  did  not  exist 
in  it,  althougli  there  were  great  numbers  of  them  in  the  peninsula  oppo- 
site ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  have  only  made  their  appearance  here 
irithin  tlic  hust  six  or  seven  years.  Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  its  selection,  was  the  absence  of  this  ferocious  animal,  and  ot  the 
"wild  elephant.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  tigers  come  in 
search  at  food,  by  s^-imming  over  the  narrow  straits.  Some  fifty  per- 
sons have  been  killed  by  them  within  the  last  two  yearSy  iritliin  two 
miles  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  two  hundred  in  all  are  reported  as 
having  become  \'ictims  to  these  beasts.  Criminals  and  thieves  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  escaping  to  the  woods  or  jungle,  but  of  late 
years  this  has  not  been  attempted  by  them. 

The  government,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  tigers  becoming  so 
frequent,  and  of  the  jungle  being  so  much  infested  by  them,  offered  a 
premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  tiger's  head  that  should  be 
brought  in.  This  induced  large  parties  to  hunt  them ;  but  sinc^  the 
government  have  reduced  the  reward  to  fifty  dollars,  this  daring  busi- 
ness has  not  been  followed ;  not,  however,  from  any  scarcity  of  the 
animals,  for  they  now  frequently  seize  men  working  in  the  immediate 
vicinityi  but  because  the  sum  is  too  small  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the 
risk  and  trouble. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  a  stiff  yellow  loam,  in  which  the  nutmeg, 
coffee,  black  pepper,  chocolate,  and  gamboge  (Garcinia,)  grow  to  a  great 
extent.  The  three  first  appear  to  be  particularly  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  attended  with  success. 
Captain  Scott  is  planting  the  diirian,  which,  independently  of  its  fruit, 
yields  a  timber  highly  valued  for  ship-building.  This  gentleman  has 
left  numerous  forest  trees  standing  on  his  plantation,  many  of  which 
are  of  large  dimensions,  being  full  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  These 
consisted  chiefly  of  species  of  Quercus,  MyrtacesB,  Mclastomacese,  and 
Rubiacete.  The  undergrowth  is  almost  impenetrable,  on  account  of  the 
vast  number  of  creeping  plants  which  intertwine  and  clasp  around  the 
trees.  Two  species  of  Nepenthe  (pitcher-plant«)  were  found  in  the 
swamp,  wliicli  were  preserved  and  brought  to  the  United  States. 

Fruit  scorned  to  be  very  abundant,  and  it  is  said  that  there  arc  one 
hundred  and  twenty  kiiids  that  can  be  served  as  a  dessert ;  among 
these  are  plne-applcs,  mangosteens,  melons,  bananas,  oranges,  &c.  The 
pine-apples  are  remarkably  fine,  and  not  in  the  least  acid  ;  and  to  eat 
them  is  considered  wholesome  at  all  hours.  The  season  for  this  fruit 
was  just  coming  in  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  and  large  boat-loads  were 
seen  lying  at  the  quay.  They  are  usually  planted  along  the  roadside, 
and  though,  when  small,  rather  stifl*  looking,  yet  when  full  grown  and 
in  bearing,  they  are  a  pretty  object.  Of  all  the  plants  we  saw,  the 
nutmeg  requires  and  receives  the  greatest  care.  The  trees  are  planted 
in  orchards,  and  while  young  have  a  sort  of  arbor  erected  over  them,  to 
protect  thorn  from  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  gnmbeer  (Nauclea)  also  claims  much  of  the  attention  of  the  cul- 
tivator ;  it  is  a  low-sized  tree,  or  bush,  of  no  beauty.  Its  bark  is  used 
for  tanning,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  astringent  known  for 
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this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  of 
a  reddish  brown  color.  We  did  not  learn  how  this  was  prepared,  or 
how  it  was  used  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  in  great  demand.  It  is 
occasionally  used  bj  the  Chinese,  with  their  betei-nut,  of  which  there 
is  a  fflreat  consumption  here,  although  it  is  not  sold  in  the  streets,  as  at 
MaDUla ;  but  quantities  of  the  nuts  are  seen  for  sale  in  the  market. 
From  the  leaves  also  a  powerful  astringent  is  obtained  by  boiling. 

The  gamboge  tree  is  also  cultivated  here,  but  more  extensively  on 
the  shores  of  the  straits  than  at  Singapore,  and  is  a  very  considerable 
article  of  trade. 

The  ride  outside  of  the  town  to  the  hills  is  pleasant,  passing  through 
plantations  loaded  with  fruit,  and  the  air  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing is  filled  with  a  spicy  fragrance.  The  vivid  green  of  the  woods  and 
grass  is  also  remarkable,  and  continues  throughout  the  whole  year,  for 
scarcely  a  day  passes  but  a  refreshing  shower  falls.  The  roads  are 
thus  kept  free  from  dust,  and  at  all  times  in  good  order.  The  usual 
mode  of  conveyance  is  in  a  palanquin,  wliich  is  capable  of  containing 
two  persons.  The  cooley,  or  Hindoo  who  attends  his  horse,  usually 
runs  by  the  side  of  the  palanquin,  and  seldom  tires.  The  charge  for  one 
of  these  conveyances  is  a  dollar,  whether  for  a  whole  or  a  part  of  a  day, 
and  a  douceur  is  paid  to  the  cooley  according  to  the  tune  he  has  been 
employed.  The  palanquin  is  a  very  convenient  veliicle,  and  its  use 
is  absolutely  necessary  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  shield  the  stranger 
from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun.  These  cooleys  will  run  all  day 
through  it  without  any  inconvenience.  Tliey  are  principally  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Madras,  and  are  generally  about  the  middle  size,  thin, 
ana  muscular. 

We  found^  on  our  arrival,  the  whole  of  this  motley  population  engaged 
in  a  festival.  With  the  Chinese  it  was  that  of  the  New  Year,  and  with 
the  Hindoo  Mussulman  the  feast  called  ''  Marama,''  or  the  search  for 
and  finding  of  the  grandchildren  of  Mohammed.  The  Chinese,  on  such 
occasions,  give  themselves  lip  entirely  to  gambling :  their  quarter  of  the 
town  might  be  considered  as  a  vast  gambiing-shop.  Dunng  this  holi- 
day they  are  allowed  to  gamble  as  umcli  as  they  please. 

The  extent  to  which  gaming  was  carried  by  the  Chinese  could  not 
fail  to  astonish  any  one  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  it.  It  was  ex- 
traordinary to  see  all  engaged  in  such  an  exciting  vice.  Gaming  was 
going  on  in  every  shop,  under  the  coMnnades,  in  the  bazaars,  and  at  the 
comer  of  almost  every  street,  a  variety  of  games  were  playing.  Of 
several  of  these  I  had  no  knowledge  ;  some  were  performed  with  cards, 
and  others  with  dice.  The  stake  seemed  generally  to  be  in  small 
copper  coin,  called  pice,  about  five  hundred  to  the  dollar,  each  of  which 
is  valued  at  three  cowries ;  but  although  this  was  the  usual  betting 
coin,  the  stake  was  sometimes  silver,  luA  at  times  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Those  who  have  not  seen  the  Chinese  play,  have  never  wit- 
nessed the  spirit  of  gambling  at  its  height ;  their  whole  soul  is  staked 
with  their  money,  however  small  it  may  bo  in  amount,  and  they  appeared 
to  go  as  earnestly  to  work  as  if  it  had  been  for  the  safety  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 
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Almost  every  one  has  formed  to  himself  an  idea  of  a  Chinese  ;  but  to' 
be  Tvell  known,  he  requires  to  be  seen  on  his  own  soil,  or  where  he  is  in 
intercourse  widi  his  countrymen.  The  diflferent  individuals  of  this  race 
seemed  to  ns  to  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  although 
this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  similarity  of  dress,  it  is  also  due  to  their 
bodily  conformation.  The  fiat  chest,  in  particular,  is  pecmliar  at  least 
to  the  laboring  classes.  All  of  tliem  seem  active  and  attentive  to  their 
business,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  and  as  far  as  outward  expression 
and  action  go,  as  harmless  as  lambs.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
the  very  sign  which  was  put  upon  them  by  their  Tartar  conquerors  to 
mark  tnem  as  a  subdued  race,  should  now  have  become  their  natiooal 
boast ;  for  nothing  seems  to  claim  a  Chinaman's  attention  so  much  as 
his  long  queue,  and  the  longer  and  blacker  it,  is  the  more  it  appears  to 
claim  his  admiration.  We  frequently  saw  it  touching  the  very  heels, 
and  tied  at  the  end  neatly  with  a  bit  of  riband.  On  great  occasions 
this  hangs  down  to  its  full  length  ;  but  at  other  times,  being  somewhat 
in  the  way,  it  is  wound  up  on  the  back  of  the  head.  I  have  heard  it 
asserted,  that  the  Chinese  never  become  bald  or  gray ;  but  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  enioneous,  from  what  I  saw  in  this  small  community. 

The  Chinese  is  at  all  times  to  be  found  industriously  employed,  ex- 
cept when  gambling ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  latter  propensity,  and  his 
desire  of  cheating  foreigners,  has  probably  as  few  vices  as  exist  in  any 
other  race.  Wherever  he  is  found,  peace  and  quietness  seem  to  dwell ; 
he  moves,  and  has  been  moving  for  ages  in  the  same  path,  and  prefers 
all  his  own  ways  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  saw  the  Chi- 
nese in  some  pleasing  lights,  and  were  much  struck,  on  these  festival 
occasions,  by  tneir  attention  towards  their  children,  and  the  fondness 
and  invariable  kindness  with  which  they  were  treated. 

Before  ceasing  to  speak  of  the  Chinese,  I  shall  give  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  mode  of  celebratmg  the  New  Year,  although  it  was  difiicult 
to  follow  it,  and  still  more  so  to  understand  its  full  meaning.  The  cer- 
emonies consisted  chiefly  of  processions,  both  by  night  and  day,  in  which 
the  whole  Chinese  population  seemed  to  be  engaged.  The  grand  one 
bore  a  sort  of  silken  temple,  which  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  sev- 
eral men,  with  banners  before  and  behind  it,  having  Chinese  characters 
on  them,  and  of  the  most  gaudy  colors.  These  were  preceded  by  music, 
if  such  it  could  be  called,  consisting  of  cymbals  and  gongs,  on  which 
every  performer  strove  to  strike  with  his  utmost  force,  and,  if  possible, 
oftener  than  his  neighbor.  Noise  they  at  least  created  in  perfection. 
This  procession  was  occasionally  joined  by  smaller  ones,  and  the  whole 
seemed  to  afford  both  to  the  crowd  and  actors  as  much  amusement  as 
it  did  to  us,  to  whom  it  was  altogether  new.  During  the  night,  and 
particularly  on  that  of  the  21st  of  February,  the  last  day  of  their  year, 
the  illuminated  processions  were  curious,  as  well  as  amusing,  and  were 
exceedingly  numerous.  Some  of  them  were  to  be  seen  in  every  street 
at  the  same  time,  and  no  sooner  had  one  passed  than  others  were  scon 
to  follow,  all  hurrying  along  as  if  there  were  some  goal  to  be  reached. 
The  illumination  proceeded  from  lanterns  of  all  colors,  sizes,  and  shape?. 
We  saw  also  the  procession  of  juvenile  horsemen,  consisting  altogetlicr 
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of  children.  Each  of  fhem  bore  the  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a  horse  in 
such  a  maimer  that  the  child  represented  the  rider.  These  mimic  por- 
tions of  the  quadruped  were  made  of  paper,  and  illuminated.  The  ef- 
fect was  that  of  a  miniature  regiment  of  cavalry.  Others  were  repre- 
sented as  if  on  the  backs  of  fish,  that  seemed  to  swim  along  in  the 
crowd.  Some  of  the  children  were  not  more  than  two  years  of  age,  and 
the  oldest  not  more  than  five  or  six.  They  were  all  fantastically  dressed, 
and  some  among  them  in  European  costume,  which  had  a  grotesque 
effect  among  the  more  appropriate  dresses  of  the  East.  They  were  led 
about,  preceded  by  music,  such  as  it  was,  of  gongs  and  cymbals ;  and 
ftll  passed  by  on  a  dog-trot.  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening,  some 
of  the  children  had  attendants  on  each  side,  who  carried  the  poor  little 
fatigued  creatures  along,  many  of  whom  were  nearly,  if  not  quite  asleep. 
Whenever  this  procession  halted,  the  Chinese  would  load  them  with 
cakes  and  dulces,  and  showed  a  kindness  and  attention  truly  pleasing. 
The  most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the  evening  was  an  immense  illu- 
minated sea-serpent,  which  we  all  thou^t  fully  equalled,  in  size  and 
movement,  the  famous  New  England  one,  and  agreed  in  other  respects 
tolerably  well  with  its  description,  for  he  had  at  mtarvals  large  bumps 
of  the  shape  of  a  small  cask.  These  were  in  fact  lanterns,. supported 
by  poles,  and  connected  together  by  white  cotton  or  gauze,  which  was 
here  and  there  colored.  The  head  of  the  monster  was  of  large  dimen- 
sions, with  a  wide-extended  mouth,  showing  its  fiery  tongue  and  rows 
of  sharp  teeth.  The  movements  of  the  serpent  were  well  managed,  and 
its  gyrations,  twistings,  and  windings  over  the  people's  heads,  gave  it 
a  formidable  look.  It  appeared  as  if  in  search  of  an  illuminated  globoy 
representing  the  old  year,  as  the  serpent  is  supposed  to  typify  the  new 
one.  It  was,  from  time  to  time,  permitted  almost  to  seize  the  globe, 
which  was  th^  hurried  away,  upon  which  the  ponderous  jaws  woula 
come  together  with  a  crash,  and  then  the  serpent  would  huny  onward 
again  in  not  pursuit.  I  was  told  that  it  swallowed  the  globe  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year,  but  I  did  not  see  the  finale.  The  figure  of  this 
serpent  was  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

During  this  closing  scene  of  the  festival,  all  the  Chinese  houses  were 
open,  and  the  josh-houses  and  idols  illuminated  with  wax  candles,  and 
decked  with  flowers  and  tinsel. 

Theatrical  exhibitions  were  at  the  same  time  going  forward  in  many 
places  ;  open  sheds  are  erected  for  this  purpose,  where  the  exhibition 
was  entirely  gratuitous.  The  actors,  I  was  told,  are  paid  by  a  general 
subscription,  which  also  provides  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  specta- 
cle. These  sheds  are  closed  on  three  sides,  but  open  on  that  which 
faces  the  street.  The  stage  is  raised  about  six  feet  above  the  street ; 
the  whole  is  richly  decorated  with  silk  hangings,  and  banners  with  many 
inscriptions,  and  illuminated  with  colored  lamps.  The  stage,  which 
was  by  no  means  of  large  size,  was  occupied  by  a  table  and  two  chairs. 
The  dialogue  was  in  a  kmd  of  recitative,  with  an  accompaniment  per- 
formed by  beating  with  two  small  sticks  on  the  bottom  of  a  copper 
kettle  of  the  shape  of  a  coffee-pot.    The  person  who  performed  this 
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Aity  appeared  to  direct  all  the  spectacle,  as  prompter  and  leader  of  the 
orchestra.  The  other  musical  instruments  were  the  gong,  cymbals, 
and  a  kind  of  hautboy,  the  holes  of  which  are  not  arranged  with  any 
▼lew  to  produce  harmonious  sounds.  The  dresses  of  the  actors  were 
very  rich,  and  the  females  were  represented  by  young  men  or  boys. 
The  male  characters  were  for  the  most  paf  t  masked,  but  not  the  female ; 
the  former  generally  had  long  black  and  white  beards.  The  principal 
part  stoned  to  consist  in  attitudinizing,  and  appeared  to  interest 
the  audience,  as  it  did  us,  although  according  to  our  ideas  it  was 
not  suited  to  the  words  or  sentiment ;  for  instance,  during  a  pathetic 
pirt,  whilst  the  actor  was  shedding  tears,  he  would  suddenly  throw  up 
one  leg,  and  almost  kick  himself  on  the  nose !  The  acting,  upon  the 
whole,  was,  to  our  notions,  in  a  mock-heroic  style  ;  but  this  might  have 
^teisen  from  our  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning,  for  the  crther 
\toectators  seemed  grealy  interested.  There  was  someming,  however, 
"miich  there  was  no  diflSculty  in  our  understanding,  and  this  was  the 
luting.  The  two  combatants  draw  their  swords  or  handle  their  spears, 
"itod  begin  turning  round,  poking  at  each  other  without  closing,  when 
Itaddenly  one  runs  off;  the  other,  after  having  evidently  informed  the 
,  mudience  that  he  is  the  victor,  then  makes  his  exit,  accompairied  with  a 
inost  tremendous  noise  from  both  the  music  and  audience.  After  the 
performance  had  closed,  it  was  with  difBculty  that  I  could  determine 
Whe&er  it  had  been  comedy  or  tragedy ;  whichever  it  was,  it  was  min- 
kled  with  still  vaulting  somersets,  cart-wheel  motions,  and  casting  them- 
selves about,  indifferent  as  to  what  part  they  fell  on,  in  modes'  which  I 
may  truly  say,  I  had  never  seen  surpassed,  cither  in  muscular  action  or 
agility. 

The  ocmvicts  sent  to  Singapore  are  employed  upon  the  public  works ; 
and  a  lar^  prison  in  the  suburbs  of  Singapore  is  provided  for  their 
aafe-keepmg  at  night,  or  when  not  at  work.  I  was  not  able  to  ascertain 
their  exact  nnmber,  but  I  believe  it  amounts  to  some  fifteen  hundred. 

The  market  was  well  filled  with  venders,  so  much  so,  indeed,  thatfto 
passages  through  it  are  rendered  narrow  and  tortuous ;  the  principal  ar- 
ticle for  sale  was  fish,  fresh  and  dried,  and  prawns.  This  kind  of  fish 
is  numerous  and  abundant.  The  part  of  the  market  where  they  are  sold 
}B  built  over  the  water,  and  being  furnished  with  a  loose  flooring,  the 
filth  is  easiljr  got  rid  of.  The  butcher-meats  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  pork,  whicn  is  raised  in  large  quantities.  Fowls  and  ducks  were 
also  very  numerous.  A  number  of  eggs  were  seen  with  the  shell  broken, 
to  exhibit  the  dead  chicken,  and  others  that  were  rotten,  in  which  state 
they  were  favorite  food  of  the  Chinese.  Vegetables  and  dried  fruits 
were  also  in  great  abundance  ;  these  latter  were  imported  from  China. 
Of  vegetables  there  were  lettuces,  onions,  garlic,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
large  quantities  of  germinating  rice,  which  is  sold  for  planting.  Of  the 
quaatitieB  of  frcsli  fruit  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea, 
and  they  are  all  of  fine  kinds. 

The  bazaars  form  the  general  resort  of  those  who  frequent  the  market. 
Every  avenue,  arcade,  or  veranda  approaching  it  is  filled  with  money- 
chan{{0if8  and  small-ware  dealers,  eager  for  selling  European  goo<is, 
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Chineso  toys,  and  many  other  attractive  cariosities.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  careful  in  making  even  the  smallest  offer,  for  although  it  may  be 
but  half  or  a  fourth  of  what  is  asked,  it  is  instantly  accepted.  The 
money-changers  seem  to  be  a  peculiar  class  ;  they  are  much  darker  in 
color  than  the  rest  of  this  singular  throng,  and  are  seen  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  their  tables,  with  extensive  rouleaux  of  copper  coin,  heaps  ct 
cowrie-shells,  and  some  silver. 

The  Malay  population  dwell  chiefly  in  the  suburbs,  or  what  are 
termed  the  Malay  villages.  The  Malays  seem  to  bear  the  palm  for 
idleness  among  the  common  people,  and  are  rarely  found  engaged  in  any 
steady  employment,  preferring  those  that  are  either  light  or  of  a  rovii^ 
character.  They  engross  the  occupation  of  the  drivers  of  palanquias, 
are  strong  and  active,  and  will  run  a  great  length  of  time  and  distance^ 
in  a  hot  and  oppressive  day,  seemingly  without  inconvenience.  ThoiC 
of  the  latter  sort  who  are  more  wealthy,  indulge  in  many  luxuries,  par- 
ticularlv  in  dress.  They  usually  wear  mustaches,  which  are  always 
neatly  Kept,  and  occupy  no  small  portion  of  their  attention  and  time'; 
and,  contrasted  with  the  white  turban,  with  its  band  of  scarlet  and  flol49 
has  a  particular  pleasing  effect,  with  their  swarthy  skins.  On  holidays 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  their  snow-white  raiment,  thrown  over^ 
richly-embroidered  colored  vest,  fittmg  tight  to  the  body,  with  loose 
trowsers,  tied  just  to  meet  their  embroidered  slippers  at  the  ankle* 

The  most  distinguished  men  as  to  looks  are  the  Armenians.  Althouj^ 
few  in  number,  yet  they  have  much  influence  from  their  wealth  ;  tbey 
are  an  exceedingly  handsome  race,  dress  after  the  English  fashion,  and 
generally  speak  English  or  the  Portuguese  fluently.  Some  of  them, 
that  I  luid  occasion  to  visit,  were  extremely  courteous,  but  spoke  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Singapore  generally  as  of  a  low  class.  The  Armenian 
church  is  one  of  the  nneat  buildings  in  the  place. 

Parsees  are  not  numerous  at  Singapore,  but  they  rank  among  the 
most  wealthy  of  its  inhabitants.  They  are  dressed  partly  after  the 
Efstem  and  partly  after  the  European  fashion.  They  excited  our 
attention  as  being  worshippers  of  fire,  which  they  venerate  as  emblem- 
atical of  the  Deity.  They  are  of  various  shades  of  color,  and  gene- 
rally more  robust  and  portly  than  the  other  races.  Many  of  them 
speak  the  English  language. 

Arabs  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  were  also  pointed  out  to  me, 
and  individuals  of  the  Cafire  tribe  were  also  met  with. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  incidents  that  occurred  during  our  stay  at 
Singapore,  was  a  visit  to  a  ship  of  the  kuig  of  Cochin- China,  which  we 
made  bv  express  invitation.  The  whole  trade  of  Cochin-China  is  a 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  king  who  owns  the  ships,  which  likewise 
compose  part  of  his  navy.  Thev  are  built  after  the  European  model 
of  some  half  a  century  back.  The  vessel  that  furnished  it  belonged  to 
France,  and  was  wrecked  on  tiieir  coast  many  years  ago,  after  whioh 
missionaries  and  artisans  were  sent  out  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  taught 
them  many  of  the  arts  of  Europe. 

These  vessels  have  a  middle  deck,  which  is  pierced  for  guns.  The 
cabin  into  which  we  were  shown,  had  a  josh-temple,  and  with  josh* 
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Sticks  burning.  There  were  two  cabins ;  that  under  the  poop  had 
small  rooms,  and  w«v9  very  low  between  decks.  There  were  no  fixtures, 
but  simply  a  mat  to  lie  on.  The  binnacle  is  a  bed  of  sand,  in  which 
the  compass-box  is  set  for  securitr ;  and  a  number  of  small,  colored 
sticks  were  stuck  into  the  sand,  which  were  represented  to  be  markers, 
by  which  the  way  of  the  vessel  was  noted.  A  manuscript  chart,  which 
the  captain  took  great  pride  in,  was  shown  us.  This  was  evidently  a 
copy  of  an  English  one,  but  all  the  names  were  in  Chinese.  The 
crew  had  a  decided  Malay  lo6k,  and  were  small  men ;  they  are  in  form 
stout,  but  are  not  athletic.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  mixtui-e 
of  races  among  them.  As  we  passed  around  the  deck,  we  observed  a 
party  of  five  or  six  of  the  men  engaged  in  gambling  with  cards,  in  which 
they  were  so  much  engrossed,  that  they  heeded  not  the  command  of 
Iheir  oflSccrs  to  desist  and  make  room  for  us.  This  vessel  was  fur- 
nished with  rattan  cables,  which  were  exceedingly  well  made.  The 
wheel  for  steering  appeared  odd,  on  account  of  its  small  size,  and  the 
helmsman  sits  when  ho  lakes  his  trick.  On  either  side  of  the  deck, 
just  abaft  the  foremast,  there  is  a  cook-house,  formed  of  a  huge  box 
of  earth,  about  three  feet  above  the  deck,  in  which  a  few  large  stones 
are  set  to  support  their  earthen  cooking  vessels. 

The  oflScers  and  men  have  but  a  small  pittance  of  pay.  The  cap- 
tain, for  instance,  I  was  told,  received  only  three  dollars  a  month.  A 
supercargo  or  factor  is  appointed  for  each  vovage,  and  is  obligated  to 
do  all  the  business  for  his  master,  and  take  charge  of  the  whole  com- 
mercial enterprise  without  receiving  any  of  the  profits  for  the  success 
of  the  undertaking ;  he  is  also  held  to  be  responsible,  and  his  property 
is  accountable  likewise  for  any  depreciation  in  the  foreign  market ;  and 
if  any  suspicions  fall  upon  him  of  mismanagement,  he  is  sure  of  the 
bastinado  on  his  return.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  king  of  Cochin- 
China  is  a  successful  merchant,  grows  rich  on  his  commercial  specula- 
tions, and  is  always  well  served.  The  recompenise  of  the  factor  is  but 
a  small  quantity  of  rice. 

Four  or  five  of  his  ships  resort  annually  to  Singapore,  loaded  with 
sugar,  coffee,  ivory,  and  many  other  articles  of  less  importance,  in 
return  for  which  they  take  British  and  India  goods,  fire-arms,  iron, 
glass-ware,  etc.  I  have  been  informed  that  his  success  in  trade  has 
been  such  that  out  of  its  profits  within  a  year  he  has  added  a  steamer 
of  six  himdred  tons  to  his  navy. 

Almost  every  one  has  some  idea  of  the  external  form  of  a  Chinese 
junk ;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  although  of  great  antiquity, 
was  new  to  us  all.  From  the  appearance  of  everything  on  board,  the 
arrangements  cannot  have  changed  much  in  the  lapse  of  many  centu- 
ries. The  junks  are  of  various  sizes :  the  three  that  we  visited  were 
from  seventy-five  to  eighty  feet  in  length,  about  twenty-two  feet  beam, 
and  about  eighteen  feet  high  forward,  descending  in  a  curve  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  water  amidships,  and  then  again  rising  in  a 
like  curve  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  feet.  At  the  top  of  the  stem  is 
the  poop-cabin,  with  accommodations  for  the  master,  his  clerk,  and  the 
trader,  in  four  small  sleeping-rooms ;  under  these  are  other  cabins, 
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with  an  oatiDg  apartment,  and  before  this  is  a  platform  or  small  deck, 
from  which  the  vessel  is  steered.  The  rudder  is  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  wood,  fully  equal,  in  point  of  size«  to  that  of  a  line-of-battle  ship. 
While  in  port  it  is  always  unshippecL  and  drawn  into  the  vessel  on  a 
small  inclined  slip  or  way.  The  juxikb  have  usually  two  largo  masts, 
with  a  jigger,  and  there  are  no  leas  than  three  windlasses,  which  are 
used  upon  every  occasion ;  without  these  the  junks  would  really  be 
almost  immanageable.  In  order  to  preserve  the  vessel  dry,  they  have 
waistboards  of  solid  thick  plank,  which  are  unshipped  in  port ;  these 
reach  from  the  plank-sheer  to  the  rail,  and  from  appearances  effectually 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended.  The  cargo,  however, 
was  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  vessel :  this  consisted  chiefly  of 
teas  and  china-ware ;  the  latter,  to  our  surprise,  we  found  neatly  and 
carefully  stowed  in  bulk  in  the  hold.  The  lighter  articles  of  Chinese 
manufacture  are  arranged  about  the  vessel,  and  even  hang  over  the 
poop  and  sides.  The  wooden  anchors,  cables,  grass  ropes,  odd  and 
curious  paintings,  the  grotesque  mode  of  external  ornament,  with  the 
large  eye  on  eitner  bow  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  did  not  fail  to 
attract  our  attention.  We  were  also  amused  with  the  junk-like  form 
of  the  tiny  boat,  but  these,  as  well  as  the  Chinamen  themselves,  are  so 
well  represented  in  Chinese  pictures,  that  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  their  peculiar  form.  Words  fail  to  express  the  content  and 
pride  with  which  the  Chinaman  sits  and  enjoys  his  aquatic  excur- 
sions; and  though  ridiculous  in  appearance,  and  ill-fitted  in  every 
way  to  contend  with  the  elements,  yet  there  is  something  about  the 
junks  that  Commands  a  certain  degree  of  respect. 

The  trade  of  Singapore,  although  it  has  but  lately  grown  up,  has 
nevertheless  reached  the  large  aggregate  of  24,500,000  dollars.  About 
one-sixth  of  this  amount  goes  to  Great  Britain,  and  600,000  dollars  to 
continental  Europe.  There  are  no  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  and 
every  vessel  is  left  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please  ;  all  that  is  asked 
is  of  what  tlic  cargo  consists,  its  value,  and  the  size  of  the  vessel. 
These  particulars  are  published  weekly  in  the  only  paper.  Everything 
is  sold  for  cash,  or  on  a  very  short  credit,  and  all  accounts  are  kept  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Perhaps  in  no  other  port  is  business  conducted  in 
so  prompt  a  manner  as  at  Singapore,  and  this  has  probably  grown  out 
of  the  transient  character  of  the  visitors  of  all  nations,  who  come  and 
go  as  they  please,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  receive  payment  for  the 
goods  as  soon  as  they  are  delivered. 

From  what  has  lieen  already  said,  it  will  appear  that  very  little  of 
the  importance  of  SingaiK)re  is  owing  to  its  own  productions ;  yet  there 
are  many  things  shipped  here  that  are  the  product  of  the  Straits,  or 
of  the  territory  under  the  Straits  Qovemment,  as  it  is  called.  Among 
these  are  pepper,  cloves,  sugar,  nutmegs,  coffee,  and  gambeer,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  betel-nut.  These  products  are  procured  from  Pinang 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  reach  a  large  amount.  Tortoise-shell 
may  also  be  included  in  this  trade,  for  almost  all  that  is  taken  in  the 
Eastern  seas  is  now  brought  to  Singapore  for  sale ;  and  it  may  indeed 
be  said  to  be  the  chief  mart  of  that  article.    Any  attempt  to  give  a 
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catalogue  of  the  trade  of  Singapore  would  fall  short  of  the  truth,  for 
it  may  be.  considered  as  an  entrepot  where  all  articles  arrive  and  are 
distributed.  The  expenses  of  doing  business  are  established  and  pub- 
lished in  the  eazettes,  so  that  any  one  may  inform  hisuelf  of  the 
charges  he  is  Kable  to  incur,  and  of  the  advantages  it  has  in  that 
respect  over  the  other  ports  in  the  Eastern  seas.  What  renders  the 
trafSc  at  Singapore  still  more  convenient  is,  that  almost  eveiything  is 
sold  by  weight,  probably  because  so  ,large  a  proportion  of  the  popiQa> 
tion  is  from  China,  in  which  country  this  method  is  habitual.  In  em- 
ploying it,  however,  the  articles  from  different  countries  are  sold  by  the 
weight  of  the  country  whence  they  come.  For  instance,  gold-dust 
being  for  the  most  part  brought  by  the  Malays,  is  sold  by  their  weight, 
called  a  ''  bunghal,"  which  is  about  equal  to  two  ounces ;  rice,  etc., 
the  produce  of  Bengal,  is  sold  by  the  bae,  containing  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds,  which  is  termed  a  "  maund."     The  foreign  business  is 

generally  in  the  hands  of  a  few  English  houses,  but  the  greater  part  of 
le  mercantile  class  at  Singapore  are  engaged  as  agents,  or  do  a  com- 
mission business,  for  various  houses  in  Europe,  Calcutta,  etc. 

Borneo  probablv  furnishes  the  most  valuable  products  that  are  brought 
to  Singapore,  ana  there  are  more  than  one  hundred  prahus  engaged  in 
tlie  trade.  These  are  for  the  most  part  navigated  by  Bugis  from  the 
island  of  Celebes,  who  may  be  termed  the  carriers  of  this  archipelago. 
This  people  frequent  all  the  ports  on  the  south  and  southwest  side  of 
that  great  island,  and  are  frequently  employed  by  the  rajahs  or  chiefs 
to  conduct  their  trade  with  the  other  ports.  The  restrictions  they  are 
under  in  visiting  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  the  restrictive  policy  of 
the  latter,  which  admits  them  to  but  one  or  two  ports,  has  driven  tiiem 
to  seek  that  of  Singapore,  though  more  distant.  These  prahus  are 
said  when  trade  or  employment  fails,  to  turn  their  attention  to  piracy, 
if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer ;  though  no  one  seems  disposed 
to  class  them  as  pirates  of  the  same  character  as  the  Malays,  but 
rather  to  look  upon  them  as  generally  inclined  to  be  peaceable. 

The  island  of  Celebes  sends  to  Singapore  nearly  a  hundred  prahus 
annually,  and  they  also  come  from  Flores,  Timor,  Amboyna,  Sumbawa, 
Lubok,  and  even  from  Papua  and  Aroo.  From  the  latter  coimtries 
they  bring  the  bird  of  paradise,  so  abundant  in  the  market  of  Sinj?apore. 

With  the  ports  of  Sumatra  and  Java  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
course ;  the  native  vessels  engaged  in  it  amount  to  some  six  hundred. 
These  are  of  various  sizes,  and  keep  up  a  constant  intercourse,  some  of 
them  visiting  the  ports  several  times  during  the  year.  These  arrive 
from  both  coasts  of  Sumatra,  and  belong  to  the  rajahs  or  chiefs  of  small 
places,  of  which  even  the  names  are  little  known,  and  whose  subjects 
are  mostly  engaged  in  piracy.  The  island  of  BaU  likewise  engages  in 
this  trade,  through  the  agency  of  the  Bugis.  The  products  of  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  and  of  all  the  ports  of  the  Malacca  Straits,  are  also 
brought  to  Singapore. 

The  most  regular  of  all  the  trade  is  that  with  the  islands  of  Rhio  and 
Lingin,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  Dutch  have  a  factory.  This 
trade  is  carried  on  in  the  sampan  boats,  and  the  people  of  these  places 
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prefer  resorting  to  this  free  port  to  dispose  of  their  produce,  rather  tlian 
sell  it  to  the  Dutch.  The  articles  brought  from  all  these  places  con- 
sist of  pepper,  rice,  camphor,  sa^,  coffee,  nutmegs,  oil,  tobacco,  wax, 
benzoin,  sea-weed,  dragon's-blood,  biche  de  mar,  birds'-nests,  tortoise- 
shell,  diamonds,  gold-dust,  pearls,  the  pearl-ojster  shell,  sandal- wood, 
rattans,  ivory,  some  hides,  and  articles  of  native  manufacturie,  such  as 
sarong,  (worn  as  a  wrapper,  which  come  principally  from  Celebes,) 
salendongs,  and  lacquered  ware. 

The  opium  shops  are  among  the  most  extraordinary  sights  in  Singa- 
pore ;  it  is  inconceivable  with  what  avidity  the  smokers  seek  this  nox- 
ious drug  at  the  shop  windows.  They  then  retire  to  the  interior,*  whese 
a  number  of  sickly-looking  perscNQS,  in  the  last  sta^  of  consumption, 
haggard,  and  worn  down  with  care,  are  seen  smoking.  The  drug  is 
solcTin  very  small  pieces,  and  for  ten  cents  enough  to  nil  a  pipe  once  is 
obtained.  With  it  are  furnished  a  ))ipe,  a  lamp,  and  a  couch  to  lie  on, 
if  such  it  may  be  called.  The  pipe  is  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and 
is  in  part  of  metal,  having  an  interior  or  cup  Just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  piece  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  opium  is  difficult  to  ignite, 
and  it  requires  much  mana^ment  in  the  smoker  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary number  of  whiffs  to  produce  intoxication  in  one  habituated  to  its 
use.  The  couch  is  sometimes  a  rude  bench,  but  more  often  a  mat  on 
the  floor,  with  a  small  raised  bench  ;  and,  in  the  frequented  shops,  gen- 
erally occupied  by  a  pair  of  smokers,  who  have  a  lamp  between  them. 

It  was  not  difficult  even  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  those  who  have 
long  indulged  in  this  pernicious  practice,  from  those  to  whom  it  is  yet 
new.  The  eagerness  with  which  the  former  sought  the  mat,  seized  the 
pipe,  and  inhaled  the  smoke,  showed  a  nervous  anxiety  to  reach  that 
point  where  forgetfulness  should  come.  This  in  the  novitiate  was  but 
the  work  of  a  few  minutes,  while  those  whose  organs  had  become  accus- 
tomed would  draw  long  whiffs  and  puff  away  until  the  weakened  state 
of  their  lungs  would  betray  them,  and  cause  them  to  stop  to  renew  their 
breath  before  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  their  wishes.  I  learned 
that  many  of  the  old  smokers  found  so  great  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the 
action  of  the  smoke,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to 
swallowing  the  drug  itself.  The  Chmese  only  are  addicted  to  this 
practice  ;  the  Gentoos  and  those  of  the  Moslem  faith  look  upon  it  with 
great  horror  and  disgust. 

The  individuals  wnom  I  have  described  aboVe  are  the  wealthy,  who 
can  afford  to  smoke  the  drug  as  it  is  foimd  in  commerce.  From  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  bums,  there  is  a  large  residuum  left,  which  is 
carefully  taken  oat  of  the  pipes,  and  sold  to  the  less  opulent,  who  in 
like  manner  smoke  it,  though  without  the  luxury  of  mats  and  lamps.  I 
was  told  that  there  is  still  a  poorer  class  of  Chinese^  that  again  use  the 
residuum  of  tius  second  smoking. 

The  Chinese  at  Singapore  possess  every  facility  for  full  gratification 
in  the  smoking  of  this  deleterious  drug ;  for  there  is  no  interdiction  to 
its  introduction,  and  most,  if  not  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  smuggling 
it,  resort  there  in  their  passages  to  and  from  Bengal,  and  many  ofuiem 
are  owned  or  under  the  agency  of  the  merchants  of  this  place. 
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The  population,  from  the  mort  authentic  returns,  is  in  ail  aboat  sixty 
thousand  souls  :  of  these  for^-five  thaue&nd  are  Chinese,  eight  thou- 
sand Malays,  seven  thouaand  natives  of  India,  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  foreigners ;  and  only  one-Unth  of  the  whole  are  feniales. 

On  my  arrival  at  Singapore,  various  reports  were  made  to  me  of  de- 
fects ezistiug  in  the  tender  Flying-Fish.  It  was  to  he  expected,  after 
the  arduous  Bervice  she  had  performed  ;  yet,  having  brought  her  safely 
thus  far,  I  felt  a  natural  desire  to  carry  her  home  with  us.  But  the 
idea  of  risking  the  lives  of  her  officers  and  crew,  afKr  the  disaster  that 
had  already  befallen  her  sister  craft,  was  not  to  be  endured  ;  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  examination  of  her  before  I 
ventured  her  in  the  h(Hneward  voyage.  I  therefore  ordered  a  sorvey 
by  the  most  experienced  persona  in  the  squadron,  who,  althou^ 
they  could  not  point  out  any  conspicaous  defects,  were  Gatisfied  that 
from  long  and  hard  service  she  bad  become  weakened. in  her  frame,  and 
that  she  would  not  only  need  much  time,  but  a  large  expense,  to  place 
her  in  a  fit  condition  to  make  the  voyage  home.  I  must  say  that  even 
after  I  had  received  the  report  I  still  felt  a  strong  incUnation  to  persist 
in  bringing  her  back  to  the  United  States  ;  but  my  final  decision  was 
against  it.  The  consul  was  therefore  desired  to  adyertiso  her  f<»-  sale, 
and  in  the  mean  time  all  her  stores  and  armament  were  removed. 

She  was,  agreeably  to  notice, .sold  at  public  sale  for  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  dollars.  To  part  with  this  vessel  was  unpleasant  on  many 
accounts ;  for  she  had  been  daily,  for  nearly  four  years,  my  iirst  and 
last  thought.  The  attachment  Ihad  felt  for  her  was  great ;  the  efficient 
aid  she  had  afforded  in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  caused  me  to  value 
her  highly ;  and  as  a  vessel  of  her  class,  she  was  almost  faultless. 

By  the  25th  of  February,  we  had  completed  filling  our  water,  and 
having  obtained  all  the  stores  needed,  we  made  preparation  for  sailing. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  I  took  advantage  c^  iito 
land-breeze,  and  we  got  under  way. 
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After  leaving  Siiu^pore,  we  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Rhio,  a 
route  which  I  deemed  the  shortest  and  best  for  vessels  bound  through 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.    At  night  we  anchored,  wishing  to  eKamine  more 

Sarticularly  the  charts  extant,  and  to  make  what  corrections  I  might 
eem  necessary. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  route,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  fog  were  obliged  to  anchor  o£f  the  Dutch  factory  at  Rhio, 
where  a  fort  is  established.  This  wjels  first  occupied  in  1824,  after  the 
cession  of  Malacca. 

We  passed  the  east  point  of  Lintin  on  the  28th,  on  our  way  to  the 
Struts  of  Banda. 

The  1st  of  March,  we  approached  the  northern  entrance  of  th^  Straits 
of  Banca.  Soon  afterwards,  we  saw  the  Dutch  establislmient  of  Min- 
tow ;  it  is  situated  on  a  knoll,  at  the  northern  end  of  Banca,  and  had 
the  Dutch  flag  flying  over  it.  The^reater  part  of  Banca  is  low  land  ; 
the  northern  end  particularly  so.  There  are,  however,  a  few  detached 
hills,  of  considerable  altitude,  which  serve  as  sailing-marks  during  the 
passage  through  die  straits.  The  southern  end  of  me  island  rises,  and 
appears  to  be  of  a  different  formation  from  the  other  parts,  as  its  soil 
is  thickly  wooded.  In  the  forest  were  seen  numerous  clearings,  where 
people  had  been  and  were  then  burning  charcoal,  to  obtain  fuel  for 
smelting  the  tin  ores.  The  principal  mining  district  lies  towards  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  in  the  swampy  flat  land  at  the  foot  of  the 
isolated  hills  before  mentioned.  The  ore  is  usually  found  at  the  depth 
of  from  si:^  to  twenty  feet  from  the  surface,  in  layers  that  run  horizon- 
tally for  two  or  three  miles ;  these  vary  in  thickness  from  six  to  twent;^ 
inches,  and  consist  of  heavy,  granulated  particles,  of  a  dark  metalho 
lustre,  mixed  with  white  sand.  The  strata  above  the  vein  consist  of 
vegetable  mould,  red  and  white  clay,  intermixed  with  pebbles  of  white 
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quartz,  and  white  sand,  like  that  which  is  found  with  the  metal.    A 
stratum  of  steatite  is  said  to  be  found  underlying  these  ores  of  tin. 

The  process  of  working  these  mines  is  exceedingly  rude ;  both  Malaya 
and  Chinese  are  employed  in  them,  but  the  latter  are  preferred  on  ac- 
count of  their  greater  perseverance  and  industry.  I  was  told  at  Singa- 
pore that  the  amount  of  fin  derived  from  Banca  by  the  Dutch  was  not 
half  so  great  as  that  obtained  while  it  was  under  British  management, 
or  that  it  is  still  capable  of  yielding.  The  ore  is  washed  after  its  re- 
moval from  the  veins,  which  separates  the  earth,  and  leaves  only  the 
metal  and  stones ;  the  last  are  separated  by  hand,  and  the  metal  is  then 
smelted :  to  effect  this,  huge  piles  of  alternate  layers  of  ore  and  char- 
coal are  formed ;  the  fused  metal  escapes  into  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground, 
from  which  it  is  dipped  knd  poured  into  moulds,  fomnng,  when,  cool, 
the  tin  of  commerce.  Tin  ore  is  found  at  Banca  in  great  qoantilieSi 
but  its  quality  is  inferior  to  that  obtained  from  other  places ;  and  it 
rarely  yields  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  The  process  of 
smelting  is  but  seldom  performed,  generally  not  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a  year.  Rude  bellows  of  various  forms  are  used  in  kindling  the 
smelting  fires  ;  some  of  these  are  composed  of  large  wooden  cylinders 
with  moving  pistons,  which  give  a  strong  continuous  blast ;  others  are 
nothing  more  than  a  bamboo  tube,  through  which  the  breath  is  forced 
upon  the  flame.  The  processes  for  working  the  mines  and  extracting  lire 
metal  from  the  ore  are  similar  in  all  the  mining  districts,  and  differ  but 
little  from  those  employed  when  the  mines  were  first  opened. 

The  Sumatra  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Banca  is  low,  and  appears  to  be 
covered  with  a  dense  forest. 

On  the  4th  of  March  we  arrived  off  Hout's  Island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  We  afterwards  passed  round  Zutphen's  Inland 
and  Hog  Point,  anchoring  for  the  night  off  Rajah  Bassa. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  eastward,  we 
stood  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  the  islands  of  Pulo.  Bessy  and 
Crockatoa ;  the  day  was  a  delightful  one,  and  being  Sunday,  when  no 
imessential  duty  was  performed,  there  was  leisure  to  enjoy  it.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th  we  found  ourselves  fairly  launched  on  the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean,  pursuing  rapidly  our  homeward  course. 

On  the  23d,  Benjamin  Vanderford,  master's  mate,  died.  His  dealli 
produced  a  great  impression  upon  Vendovi,  for  Mr.  Vanderford  was  the 
only  person  with  whom  that  chief  could  converse,  and  a  sort  of  attach- 
ment had  sprung  up  between  them,  arising  from  the  oflBcer's  long  resi- 
dence with  Tanoa  at  Ambau,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Feejee  Islands.  Besides,  Vendovi  looked  forward  to  his 
booming  a  protector  on  their  arrival  in  the  United  States.  While  con- 
versing with  Mr.  Vanderford,  some  time  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  take  charge  of  Vendovi,  and  to  befriend  him  on  our 
arrival  at  home  ;  for  although  the  Feejeeans  had  despoiled  him  of  all 
his  property,  they  had  nevertheless  saved  his  life,  and  for  that,  or  rather 
for  refraining  from  devouring  him,  he  felt  some  gratitude,  and  would 
have  shown  it  to  Vendovi. 

Poor  Vendovi  could  not  be  persuaded  to  look  at  his  friend'9  corpse ; 
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his  spirits  evidentlj  flagged ;  a  marked  change  came  over  him ;  and  he 
no  doubt  felt  as  though  he  had  lost  his  only  friend.  His  own  disease^ 
henceforward^  made  rapid  strides  towards  a  fatal  termination,  and  he 
showed  that  such  was  the  case  by  his  total  disregard  of  everything  that 
passed  around  him,  as  well  as  by  his  moping,  melancholy  look.  On  the 
24th,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Vanderford  were  committed  to  the  deep,  with 
the  usual  service  and  honors. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  we  arrived  off  False  Bay. 

On  the  13th,  no  observations  could  be  obtained  on  account  of  the  fog 
and  mist ;  and  our  situation  became  rather  a  perplexing  one.  Towards 
evening  it  cleared  up,  and  our  situation  was  obtained  by  bearings; 
which  placed  us  off  Snake's  Head,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  southwsa*d 
and  westward  of  th^Lion's  Head.  The  next  morning  we  fell  in  with  a 
fleet  of  small  fishing^ats  lying  at  anchor.  Their  crews  were  catching 
a  speeies  of  bass,  as  fast  as  they  could  haul  in  their  lines.  Inmiense 
numbers  of  birds,  aHfih  as  albatrosses,  petrels,  and  gulls,  surrounded 
the  boats,^  and  were  feeding  on  the  small  fish  and  offal  thrown  overboard 
from  them.  The  fish  caught  here  are  salted,  and  being  afterwards 
dried,  furnish  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  colony.  One  of  the  fishermen  was  desired  to  come  on  board,  and 
after  he  had  satisfied  me  that  some  reliance  might  be  placed  in  him  as 
a  pilot,  he  was  retained  with  us.  Under  his  guidance  we  stood  on,  and 
as  the  fog  be^an  to  break  away  reached  our  anchorage,  having  passed 
close  to  the  Lght-house  and  Green  Pomt,  the  western  point  of  Table 
Bay.  The  captain  of  the  port.  Commander  Bance,  R.  N;,  boarded  us 
soon  after  we  had  anchored.  I  was  glad  to  see  this  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  felt  under  obligations,  for  civilities  and  kindness  shown  me 
some  years  previously,  dUiring  a  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Peru. 

An  officer  was  dispatched  to  report  our  arrival  to  Sir  Greorge  Thomas 
Ni^ier,  governor  of  the  colony. 

The  falling  of  the  ball  at  the  Royal  Observatory  afforded  us  an  op- 
portunity for  comparing  the  time  as  shown  by  our  chronometers  with 
that  of  the  Cape.  Oi  this  we  took  advantage,  and  found  that  our 
time-keepers  had  performed  well. 

The  view  of  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity  froin  the  anchorage,  is  re- 
markable, and  the  whole  seems  novel.  Directly  in  its  rear  rise  the  per- 
pendicular sides  of  Table  Mountain,  while  on  either  hand  are  seen  the 
crags  of  the  Lion's  Head  and  Devil's  Peak ;  the  former  usually  over- 
hung by  a  large  cloud,  which  often  covers  the  whole  town  with  its  broad 
shadow.  These  mountains  are  composed  of  a  dark  reddish-gray  sand- 
stone, and  excepting  immediately  at  their  base,  and  close  to  tne  rear  of 
the  town,  show  but  little  signs  of  vegetation.  Here  and  there  pretty 
straw-colored  cottages  are  scattered  among  the  foliage.  Two  qua^B 
extend  from  the  beach  into  the  bay,  affording  facility  to  lighters  to  dis- 
charge and  take  in  their  cargoes  at  all  times  of  the  tide. 

The  town  itself  shows  many  traces  of  its  orimnal  occupants.  The 
houses,  with  their  prim  little  stoops,  porches,  and  gables  to  the  street, 
reminded  me  strongly  of  those  built  by  the  early  settlers  of  New  York 
and  Albany.    But  few  of  the  streets  have  any  sidewalks,  and  many  of 
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them  are  not  paved  at  all,  causing  them,  in  consequence  of  the  arid  cli- 
mate, to  be  ankle  deep  in  dust.  Nine- tenths  of  the  inhabitants  still 
retain  a  Dutch  look,  and  many  of  them  are  unable  to  speak  any  other 
than  their  original  language,  while  to  a  large  number  of  them  the  epi- 
thet "  boors,''  so  commonly  bestowed,  is  quite  applicable.  The  town 
is  laid  out  with  regularity,  many  of  tiie  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  and  some  are  of  respectable  width.  Rows  of  oak,  poplar, 
and  pine  trees  line  the  sides  of  the  principal  ayenues.  Many  contam 
shops,  which  are  well  supplied  with  the  usual  varieties  of  Europeaii 
goods.  Roses  and  vines  are  cultivated  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  their 
blossoms  and  fruit,  although  within  ifeach  of  all,  are  respected.  The 
houses  are  painted  of  various  colors,  without  any  regard  to  taste,  and 
are  of  a  clean  though  antiquated  appearance.  No  two  of  them  are 
alike,  yet  their  styles  are  so  itiarked,  that  the  (tountry  whence  their 
builders  came  may  be  judged  with  tolerable  certainty  from  each.^  Bad- 
ly painted  signs  are  as  numerous  as  in  our  0W9  country,  and  vanes 
pointing  in  every  direction  surmount  the  gables.  The  Dutch  costume 
still  prevails  among  the  inhabitants,  and  afforded  us  much  amusement. 
In  the  schools  the  Dutch  language  is  still  taught ;  though  in  many  the 
English  is  a  branch  of  education.  Considering  the  number  of  years 
th^t  this  colony  has  been  under  the  British  dominion,  it  surprised  me 
to  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  was  much  more  necessary  thsA 
that  of  English,  while  dealing  with  the  inhabitants. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1652 ; 
captured  by  the  British  in  1795 ;  restored  again  after  the  peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802 ;  again  taken  possession  of  in  1806 ;  and  finally  ceded 
to  Great  Britam  in  1815.  During  its  occupation  as  a  Dutch  colony, 
it  had  twenty-eight  governors,  and  since  it  has  been  under  British  nile 
it  has  had  eighteen.  By  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  changes  in  its 
administration  have  been  frequent,  and,  what  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed to  follow,  the  policy  and  character  of  its  governors  have  been  vacil- 
lating. It  has  been  generally  ruled  very  much  after  the  ideas  of  those 
who  presided  for  the  time  being.  The  government  is  nominally  vested 
in  the  governor,  and  an  executive  and  legislative  council,  who  are  all 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  with  its  approbation  and  consent. 

Under  this  system  of  government  it  has  been  the  misfortime  of  the 
Cape  colony  to  be  placed  ;  and  the  advantages  it  has  possessed  under 
some,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  others,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
salutary  regulations  made  by  one,  have,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
in  the  mincfe  of  the  colonists,  been  annulled  or  set  aside  by  others ; 
which,  of  course,  has  tended  to  foment  discord  and  produce  a  feeling  of 
opposition  to  British  rule ;  this  has  prevented  the  advancement  of  the 
colony,  and  retarded  its  usefulness,  by  giving  license  to  crime  that  other- 
wise would  not  have  existed. 

Of  late  years,  however,  although  the  government  still  remains  the 
same,  yet  fliey  have  been  more  fortunate  in  the  individuals  who  have 
presided  over  it.  In  regarding  the  British  colonial  system,  it  appears 
remarkable  that  the  British  nation,  generally  so  mindful  of  political 
rights,  should  place  it  in  the  power  of  distant  governors  to  rule  their  colo 
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nists  with  almost  despotic  sway,  and  their  growth  and  rise  to  be  at  the 
option  of  any  one  individual,  who  may  arbitrarily  crush  or  paralyze  the 
efforts  of  industry  and  the  development  of  resources.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Cape  complain  of  this  polity,  but  look  forward  to  the 
adoption,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  an  elective  legislative  body,  which 
will  give  them^some  share  in  the  government,  and  prevent  not  only  mis- 
rule, but  undue  taxation  and  a  misapplication  of  its  funds  in  the  various 
improvements  which  government  may  authorize. 

The  executive  council  consists  of  seven  members,  including  the  gov- 
ernor, who  is  the  presiding  oflScer ;  and  the  legislative  council  of  ftiir- 
teen,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  executive  council  and  five  addi- 
tional unofficials,  who  are  themselves  residents  of  the  colony,  named  by 
the  governor,  and  appointed  by  the  crown. 

The  same  kind  of  ffovemment  may  be  said  to  exist  now  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  of  whidi  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  when  treating  of 
that  colony ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  equally  inefficient,  and  to  require 
reform. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I  called  on  his  excellency  the  gov- 
ernor, at  the  government-house,  where  I  had  the  honor  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  Sir  George  Napier.  His  reception  was  kind  and  frank.  With 
him  I  passed  a  pleasant  half  hour.  Sir  George  is  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  bears  the  marks  of  his  activity  in  those  well- 
contested  conflicts,  in  the  loss  of  an  arm.  He  showed  me  over  the 
apartments,  which,  however,  are  not  now  occupied,  as  he  was  living  at 
his  country-seat.  They  appear  convenient,  and  afford  from  the  win- 
dows a  view  of  the  government  demesne,  whicji  is  quite*  pretty,  planted 
as  it  is  with  fine  old  oaks  ;  part  of  it  is  kept  as  a  public  walk,  which 
i^e  citizens  frequent  on  holidays  in  large  numbers.  The  Cape  station 
nas  never  been  a  popular  one,  from  the  want  of  society ;  but  of  late 
years  very  many  persons  from  India  have  made  it  a  resort  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health,  apd  in  a  measure  supplied  the  deficiency  in  this 
respect.  The  offices  for  the  transaction  of  government  business  are  iu 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  government-house^  and  within  the 
precincts  is  also  a  college  for  the  education  of  the  youths  of  the  colony ; 
it  has  several  professors,  but  I  understood  all  those  who  desire  to  have 
their  children  well  educated  send  them  to  England. 

The  barracks  are  extensive,  and  well  built,  and  have  a  large  area  in 
front  as  a  parade-ground.  There  are  several  other  buildings  going  up, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops,  and  hospitals  for  the  sick,  all  hand- 
some and  well  situated.  I  regret  to  say  that  as  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  town  prison,  nor  for  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  police  de- 
partment, custom-house,  and  harbor-master's  department :  all  these 
bear  the  marks  of  what  Cape  Town  was,  and  stand  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  piodem  improvements. 

The  town  is  now  divided  into  twelve  districts,  and  each  district  into 
four  ward3,  over  each  of  which  there  is  a  commissioner,  and  four  ward- 
masterSj  chosen  by  the  people.  The  first  form  the  upper  board,  and 
the  last  the  lower,  and  each  have  a  chairman  and  deputy  chairman, 
who,  among  other  duties,  act  as  appraisers  of  property,  on  which  the 
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taxes  are  assessed  equal  to  three-quarter  pence  in  the  pound.  By  die 
statistical  tables  published,  it  appears  that  the  valuation  of  property  of 
Case  Town  reaches  the  sum  of  one  million  six  hundred  and  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds. 

The  municipal  regulations  now  seem  to  be  excellent,  and  are  more  or 
less  under  mihtary  control.  The  police  has  been  organized  on  the  plan 
of  the  police  of  London,  and  its  efficiency  is  highly  spoken  of.  From 
all  the  information  I  could  gather,  crime  has  very  much  decreased  in 
both  the  Cape  district  and  colony.  The  statistics  of  crime  show"  but 
few  cases.  The  quarterly  sitting  of  the  grand  jury  took  place  durmg 
our  yisit,  and  there  were  but  six  presentments,  viz :  one  for  culpable 
homicide,  two  assaults  with  intent  to  harm,  one  robbery,  one  theft,  or 
receiving  stolen  ^oods,  and  one  fraudulent  insolvency ;  and  this  within 
a  district  containmg  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

There  are  creat  complaints  about  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  colony  ;  Uie  English  system  now  prevails  so  far  as  to  allow  counsel 
to  the  criminal.  The  trial  by  jury  is  established  ;  seven  of  the  twelve 
must  be  present,  and  it  requires  a  majority  of  these  only  to  convict ; 
if  more  than  seven  are  present,  and  the  jury  are  divided  equally,  the 

Erisoner  is  acquitted.  The  Dutch  criminal  code  formerly  in  force  has 
een  modified  by  the  English,  so  far  as  respects  some  punishments ; 
torture,  for  instance,  has  been  done  away  with.  The  crimes  of  murder, 
high  treason,  counterfeiting,  and  rape,  are  punished  with  death ;  thefts 
of  large  amount,  assault,  robbery,  and  the  like,  are  punished  by  trans- 
portation ;  while,  for  other  and  minor  crimes,  the  prisoners  are  employed 
as  convicts  on  Robben's  Island,  working  in  the  quarries ;  for  less  offen- 
ses, flogging  and  imprisoniaent  are  inflicted. 

On  tb^  other  hand,  the  English  civil  lair  has  been  m(^£fied  by  thii 
of  the  Dutch ;  this  has  increased  litigation,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
surd manner  in  which  boundaries  were  formerly  laid  oiflf ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  estimating  by  the  distance  a  man  (ould  walk  in  an  hour,  or 
canter  with  his  horse. 

Another  source  of  complaint,  which  amused  me  not  a  little,  was  the 
administration  of  justice  by  a  supreme  court,  over  which  a  chief  justice 
and  two  puisne  judges  preside ;  two  of  these  are  English,  while  the 
third  is  a  Scotchman  ;  tne  consequence  is,  the  English  judges  adminis- 
ter the  law  after  the  English  code,  while  the  Scotch  judge  follows  that 
of  Scotland,  which  often  renders  the  decision  diametrically  opposite ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  advocate  or  client  to  know  by  what  judge  or 
law  his  case  is  to  be  tried.  It  was  said,  I  know  not  with  what  tinth, 
that  high  connections  have  been  considered  more  suitable  qualifications 
for  the  office  than  legal  knowledge.  The  salaries  do  not  exceed  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  pounds  annually. 

There  are  in  the  Cape  colony  eight  districts.  Each  of  these  is  gov- 
erned by  a  commissioner  or  civil  magistrate,  who  is  assisted  by  justices 
of  the  peace.  These  districts  are  again  subdivided  into  veld  cornetcies. 
The  cornetcies  are  governed  by  a  petty  magistrate,  who  is  called  a  veld 
comet.  These  extend  over  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  under 
him  is  organized  the  militia  force,  in  case  it  should  be  called  out.    It 
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is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the  higher  govem- 
ment  officers  for  supplies,  &c.  There  is  little  liberty  allowed  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts,  who  are  restricted  from  all  acts  that  might  in 
any  way  tend  to  give  expression  to  their  sentiments ;  not  even  are  they 
allowed  to  hold  a  public  meeting,  and  all  kinds  of  prosecutions  are  re- 
ferred to  the  capital  for  final  decision.  At  the  Cape  they  have  a  vice^ 
admiralty  court  for  the  trial  of  offenses  on  the  high  seas.  The  com- 
missioner of  the  district  and  others  holding  office,  are  appointed  under 
the  great  seal,  who  are  each  empowered  to  grant  licenses  of  marriage, 
and  do  other  civil  acts,  and  have  associated  with  them  the  justices  of 
peace,  as  wdl  as  the  veld  comets. 

The  taxes  are  represented  as  beine  onerous  ;  there  is,  for  instance, 
a  capitation  tax  of  six  shilli^s  annually,  on  all  free  males  and  females, 
above  the  age  of  sixteen.  Those  in  the  employ  of  the  government  are 
exempt,  as  well  as  the  servants  attendant  on  them.  Horses  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds  are  taxed  from  two  to  four  pounds;  There  is  a  tax 
on  all  incomes  exceeding  thirty  pounds,  of  two  per  cent. ;  in  addition 
to  these  are  the  stamp  duties,  water  taxes,  house  taxes,  auction  duties, 
market  duties,  tithes  on  wine  and  grain,  in  short,  on  everjrthing  that  is 
sold;  all  papers  executed,  transfers  of  propertnr,  promissory  notes, 
bonds,  and  licenses  of  all  kinds :  indeed,  it  woula  be  difficult  to  men- 
tion anything  exempted  from  the  all-pervading  taxation  which  here  pre- 
vails. On  inquiring  the  cost  of  articles,  it  is  invariable  to  account  for 
the  price,  by  adding  that  the  article  is  taxed.  The  people  are  even 
taxed  for  permission  to  leave  the  colony ;  and  I  was  told  it  was  neces- 
sary to  l^ay-^  tax  to  take  a  bath. 

The  whole  revenue  raised  amounts  to  <£130,000,  and  the  expenditures 
do  not  exceed  Jei25,000. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  taxation,  it  was  in  agitation  at 
ihd^time  of  our  visit  to  increase  the  duties  on  imports,  which  are  about 
three  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  English  articles,  and  ten  per  cent,  on 
foreign  goods. 

The  circulation  is  a  paper  one  of  the  denomination  of  rix-doUars, 
valued  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  There  are  no  notes  less  than 
twelve  rix-dollars,  equal  to  a  pound.  The  monetary  concerns  of  the 
colony  have  under^ne  many  vicissitudes,  and  numerous  experiments 
have  been  made,  all  tending  to  produce  a  want  of  confidence.  Govern- 
ment, until  within  a  few  years,  had  the  entire  control  of  the  discount 
banks,  and  through  them  possessed  a  full  knowledge  of  the  aflfairs  of 
men  in  business,  and  it  is  said  did  not  fail  to  use  it  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  producing  revulsions  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  colony 
that  were  nighly  prejudicial  to  the  commercial  commimity,  causing  much 
distress,  and  in  some  cases  ruin,  of  which  many  feel  the  effects  to  this 
day. 

This  state  of  things  ^ve  rise  to  the  establishment  of  banks  exclu- 
sively under  the  control  of  private  individuals  :  there  are  two  of  these 
corporations  bearing  the  title  of  the  ^^  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  Bank,"  with 
a  capital  of  £70,000,  and  the  '^  South  African  Bank,''  whose  capital 
amounts  to  £100,000 ;  the  capital  of  each  is  all  paid  in^  and  no  part  of  H 
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can  be  withdrawn.  The  latter  is  not  a  bank  of  issue.  A  general  state- 
ment of  their  affairs  is  annually  made  to  the  proprietors.  Interest  is 
paid  on  deposits  remaining  longer  than  a  specified  time.  Inviolable 
secrecy  is  observed  with  regard  to  individual  accounts,  and  each  person 
connected  with  the  institution  signs  a  promise  to  that  effect.  These 
banks  afford  every  facility  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  to  those  deal- 
ing with  them,  even  carrying  the  spirit  of  accommodation  so  far  as  to 
keep  early  hours  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturists  who  frequent  the 
market.  . 

This  new  system  is  found  to  work  admirably,  and  pays  handsome 
dividends  to  the  proprietors.  It  ratified  me  to  learn  that  the  public 
of  Cape  Town  is  chieflv  indebted  to  Isaac  Chase,  Esq.,  the  United 
States  consul,  for  the  aaoption  of  this  banking  system.  I  had  many 
interesting  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  also  conversed 
with  others,  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who  expressed  themselves  highly 
pleased  with  the  success  of  these  institutions,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  our  commercial  agent. 

The  Cape  colony,  both  as  to  soil  and  climate,  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  all  descriptions  of  wines,  from  the  light  Germian  and  French, 
to  those  of  Madeira  and  Sherry. 

Wheat  and  maize  are  also  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  mountains 
near  the  Cape,  where  these  grains  grow  in  great  perfection,  and  are 
raised  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  consumption  of  the  colony, 
and  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quantity  to  the  Mauritius.  The 
wheat  now  used  is  of  a  hard  and  flinty  kind,  and  effectually  resists  the 
attacks  of  insects,  as  well  as  the  rust,  which  were  formerly  trouble- 
some. 

The  other  chief  productions  are  fruit,  oil,  and  provisions. 

The  ox  used  in  Africa  seems  to  me  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  breed 
from  the  animal  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  our  coun^.  Their  I^ 
are  much  longer  in  proportion  to  their  bodies,  lank,  and  bare  bones, 
with  immense  noms  ;  and  their  gait,  instead  of  a  slow  walk,  is  often  a 
trot. 

The  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  passes  through  Cape 
Town.  The  value  of  imports  is  estimated  at  one  and  a  half  million 
sterling,  and  that  of  exports  amounts  to  upwards  of  a  million.  The 
vessels  engaged  in  this  trade  number  about  six  hundred,  whose  tonnage 
amounts  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons.  The  total  revenue 
from  customs,  in  the  year  1840,  was  forty-two  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventjr-seven  pounds.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  wool,  ivory, 
whale-oil,  hides,  tallow,  and  abes.  These  are  either  brought  to  Cape 
Town  from  the  interior  in  wagons,  or  in  small  vessels  from  Algoa  Bay. 
They  are  sold  by  auction,  in  the  market-place,  every  Saturday.  This 
mode  of  effecting  sales  is  almost  universal.  The  services  of  auctioneers 
are  of  course  in  request,  and  in  addition  to  their  legitimate  trade  they 
receive  deposits  and  make  advances  on  merchandise  committed  to  their 
charge.  The  government  taxes  on  sales  by  auction  amount  to  a  large 
sum,  and  no  article  can  be  sold  unless  a  tax  is  paid  ;  for  any  infraction 
of  this  law  there  is  a  heavy  penalty,  to  be  collected  by  the  market-mas- 
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ter,  who  is  appointed  by  the  gOTerament,  and  who  snperintende  the  col- 
lection of  the  dues  according  to  a  tariff  which  ie  published. 

In  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town,  although  one  sees  a  great  variety 
of  coBtmne  and  figure,  yet  a  true  Hottentot  of  full  blood  is  said  to  be  but 
rarely  met  with.  Some,  indeed,  were  pointed  out  as  such ;  but  although 
they  seemed  to  have  the  distinguishnig  marks  that  are  generally  im- 
pressed upon  UB  as  characteristic,  yet  on  further  inquiry  they  did  not 
prove  to  be  really  so. 


The  men  are  represented  as  being  very  much  attached  to  their  shecp' 
ekin  cloak  or  caj^ss.  Those  that  we  saw  were  remarkable  for  very  high 
and  prominent  cheek-bones  and  a  sharp  chin  ;  they  are  not  much  in- 
clined to  steady  employment :  the  attending  of  cattle,  and  the  indolent 
and  wandering  life  in  which  they  pass  their  time,  suit  their  disposition. 
They  at  times  hire  themselves  out  to  the  fanners,  receiving  cattle  aa 
wages.  In  the  colony  they  do  not  bear  a  very  high  character  for  hon- 
esty and  faithfulness.  They  are  expert  drivers  of  wagons,  but  are  oth- 
erwise careless  and  inattentive.  They  are  deemed  an  improvident  race, 
though  there  arc  some  instances  of  their  showing  great  attachment  to 
individuals  who  have  treated  them  well.  Their  numbers  now  aro  va- 
riously stated ;  but  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  accounts 
given,  as  is  evident  by  their  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand. 

Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  slaves  in  the  colony  have  been  manumit^ 
tod ;  hut  the  success  of  these  as  free  laborers  is  by  no  means  encour- 
aging. The  cooleys  or  bearers  have  regular  employment,  but  the  great 
majority  of  these  are  Malays  or  people  from  India. 
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I  had  the  pleasnre  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the 
intelligent  African  traveller,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  his  in- 
teresting accounts  of  the  Bushmen,  and  the  chief  knowledge  we  have 
of  the  interior  of  the  colony. 

The  colonial  government  has  of  late  years  had  much  trouble  mik 
the  CaSre  tribes  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  colony.  These  have  fre- 
quently made  incursions,  and  driven  off  the  cattle  of  tne  settlers,  in  re- 
venue for  the  injuries  they  have  sustained  from  the  whites.  The  usual 
resmt  is  taking  place  ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  civilized  man  k  driving  the 
savage  before  him,  and  occupying  their  hunting-grounds  for  permanent 
agriculture.  The  missionaries  have  in  some  cases  pushed  their  estab- 
lishments among  these  savage  races,  and  from  them  the  accounts  of  the 
Caffres  have  been  mostly  derived.  Their  appearance  as  well  as  char- 
acter seem  to  indicate  a  totally  different  ori^  from  the  negro  and  Hot- 
tentot tribes.  One  of  the  marked  peculiarities  about  them  is  that  they 
avoid  marrying  the  women  of  their  own  tribe,  preferring  to  purchase 
wives  from  their  neighbors,  for  whom  they  barter  their  cattle.  Tam- 
boukie  women  are  preferred,  although  they  are  described  as  very  ugly, 
being  short,  stout  in  the  body,  and  having  strong  muscular  limbs. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  country  of  the  Cafires,  describe  them  as 
extremely  hospitable,  and  very  cheerful  in  their  dispositions.  They 
mostly  go  naked,  particularly  during  the  heat  of  summer,  though  they 
wear  tbe  caross  of  skin  in  the  winter.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  spear 
and  club,  with  a  shield  of  bulPs-hide  to  protect  the  person.  Their 
principal  food  is  the  milk  of  their  herds,  which  they  value  beyond  any- 
thing else  :  they  are  a  pastoral  people,  and  the  cattle-fold  is  considered 
the  great  place  of  honor,  so  much  so  tiiat  their  chiefs  are  always  found 
to  occupy  it.  They  have  of  late  years  obtained  many  horses :  formerly 
they  used  the  ox  for  riding,  and  this  animal  is  said  to  have  been  even 
trained  by  them  for  the  race. 

The  part  of  South  Africa  occupied  by  the  Caffres  enjoys  a  delightful 
climate,  and  they  consequently  need  but  little  protection  from  the 
weather ;  and  their  huts  are  rudely  constructed. 

During  our  stay  we  visited,  as  all  strangers  do,  the  estate  of  Con- 
stantia ;  it  is  situated  about  thirteen  miles  from  Cape  Town.  There 
are  three  small  estates  that  bear  this  name,  viz :  Hi^h,  Great,  and 
Little  Constantia.  The  countrv  we  passed  through,  although  barren 
and  sandy,  was  apparently  well  settled :  the  village  of  Wynberg  is 
the  residence  of  many  persons  who  come  here  to  enjoy  the  delightful 
air  that  generally  blows  from  the  eastward  ;  most  of  the  residences  are 
pretty  cottages,  and  some  have  the  appearance  of  handsome  villas ; 
they  all  have  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  about  them.  Oaks  and 
the  pine  are  almost  the  only  trees  met  with,  and  one  is  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  even  these  should  be  found ;  for  the  country  is,  to  appear- 
ance, a  barren  waste,  and  many  miles  of  it  are  quite  unproductive  for 
agriculture.  The  scarlet  heath,  blue  oxalis,  and  the  yellow  Compositae, 
not  only  enliven  this  waste,  but  give  it  somewhat  the  character  of  the 
flowery  prairies  of  Oregon.  The  sandy  soil  looked  like  the  sea-shore, 
and  bears  indubitable  marks  of  having  been  once  covered  by  the  ocean. 
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The  estates  of  Constantia  lie  east  of  the  Table  Mountain,  on  False 
Bay,  and  from  their  peculiar  situation  are  adequately  watered  by  the 
mists  condensed  by  that  lofty  mountain.  The  soil  oi  these  estates  is 
far  from  being  rich,  but  is  rather  a  light  and  in  some  places  a  gravelly 
soil.  The  graperies  lie  for  the  most  part  on  the  slope  to  the  southeast, 
while  some  are  situated  oh  the  low  lands,  which  are  carefully  ditched 
to  preserve  them  dry.  They  are  divided  into  fields  of  some  four  or 
five  acres  each ;  the  grape-vines  are  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart, 
they  are  never  permitted  to  grow  hisher  than  three  feet,  and  the  whole 
is  kept  free  firom  grass  and  weeds.  In  the  spring,  the  vines  are  pruned ; 
the  grapes  come  to  maturity  in  April ;  while  they  are  growing,  all 
unnecessary  leaves  and  sprouts  are  removed,  to  give  free  access  to  the 
sun  and  air,  and  full  advantage  of  the  growth  of  the  parent  stock. 

The  grapes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  almost  converted 
into  raisins :  they  are  then  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  decayed  and 
bruised  ones  removed,  before  being  gathered.  The  same  process  is 
used  for  expressing  the  grape  here  as  at  Madeira ;  but  they  have  in 
some  places  advanced  a  step,  and  use  the  screw-press.  The  buildings 
for  the  storage  of  the  wines  are  of  one  story,  and  arranged  into  three 
apartments ;  two  of  these  are  appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
wine,  and  the  third  to  that  which  is  kept  ripening  for  sale.  The  wines 
are  of  four  kinds,  Pontac,  Frontignac,  and  the  white  and  red  Constan- 
tia. These  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  celebrity  and  price,  which 
is  usually  a  fixed  one :  the  wine  here  is  sold  by  the  aam  and  half  aam, 
equivalent  to  a  barrel  and  half  barrel ;  the  cost  for  the  last  quantity  is 
one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  kind,  eighty-five  for  the  second,  seventy- 
five  for  the  third,  and  sixty  for  the  fourth.  To  h.  V.  Renen,  Esq., 
the  proprietor  of  the  High  Constantia,  we  are  indebted  for  many  atten- 
tions. The  grounds  of  Constantia  were  ornamented  with  some  plaster 
statues  of  Hottentots  and  Caffres. 

The  Cape  observatorv,  famous  from  the  labors  of  Sir  John  Herschel, 
on  the  southern  constellations,  is  now  in  charge  of  T.  Maclear,  Esq., 
who  was  at  the  time  of  our  visit  absent,  being  engaged  in  the  meas- 
urement of  an  arc  of  the  meridian. 

The  botanists  attached  to  the  Expedition  attempted,  during  our  stay, 
to.  ascend  to  the  top  of  Table  Mountain  ;  but  having  taken  a  path  du- 
flrent  from  that  usually  pursued,  they  were  arrested  by  the  perpendic- 
ular wall  when  about  six  hundred  feet  below  the  top.  A  great  collec- 
tion of  botanical  specimens  amply  repaid  them  for  their  disappointment. 
They  visited  the  valley  between  Table  Mountain  and  the  Devil's  Peak, 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  a  dry  spongy  soil,  dexlsely  covered  with 
Rutaceas,  intermixed  with  low  bushes  of  heath,  Thymelacese,  Diosmas, 
and  Compositse,  having  a  close  resemblance  and  analogy  to  tiie  upland 
bogs  of  New  Zealand.  z 

The  drives  arbund  Cape  Town  are  pleasant ;  the  one  to  Green  Point 
is  the  most  agreeable :  this  is  a  straggling  village,  with  the  houses  hav- 
ing pretty  gardens  in  front,  laid  out  m  the  English  style :  the  distant 
tiew  of  the  ocean,  with  the  heavy  surf  breaking  upon  the  rocky  coast, 
are  fine  objects  to  seaward.     The  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills  in  the 
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rear  are  bare  of  trees,  but  the  roads  are  lined  with  Cacti  of  large  growth, 
giving  to  the  scenery  a  decidedly  tropical  character*  Green  Point  has 
a  municipal  government,  and  elects  its  commissioner  and  ward-masters 
in  the  same  manner  as  Cape  Town.  The  light-house  is  within  this 
district :  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  name,  bein^  decidedly  the  most 
inferior  British  establishment  I  have  seen.  This  surprised  me  the 
more,  because  there  is  here  a  great  necessity  for  a  brilliant  light. 

There  is  a  commercial  exchiuige  at  Cape  Town,  possessing  a  public 
library,  consisting  of  about  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  containing  a 
reading-room,  as  well  as  a  lar^e  hall,  which  is  used  for  the  public  meet- 
ing and  festivities  of  the  inhabitants. 

Different  sects  of  Christians  are  vying  with  each  other,  to  carnr 
civilization  and  the  gospel  to  the  tribes  in  the  interior ;  but,  as  usoaf, 
there  are  many  who  deny  the  purity  of  their  principles,  and  spread 
scandalous  reports  concerning  their  operations. 

The  walks  near  the  town  are  pret^,  and  kept  in  neat  order.  One 
that  leads  along  the  brook  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  whose  banks  are 
occupied  by  hosts  of  washerwomen,  is  peculiarly  picturesque ;  as  soon 
as  you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  you  overlook  the  town,  bay,  and 
shipping,  and  gain  a  view  of  the  sandy  plain  and  distant  mountains, 
with  Robben's  Island  and  Green  Point  in  the  distance. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  at  the  Cape,  is  the  Botanical  Grarden 
of  the  Baron  von  Ludwig.  To  his  liberality  we  are  much  indebted 
for  plants  and  seeds ;  and  in  fact  everything  that  our  botanists  desired 
was  placed  at  their  disposition.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  brick 
wall,  and  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Rump ;  its  soil  was  orig- 
inally poor,  but  it  has  been  much  enriched  by  manure.  The  coUecticm 
of  plants,  both  native  and  exotic,  is  good,  but  the  season  of  flowers  was 
over.  The  native  bulbs,  which  form  the  great  beauty  of  the  collec- 
tions here,  had  passed,  and  but  a  few  AmaryllidaB,  and  some  varieties 
of  the  Oxalis,  remained  in  bloom.     Many  curious  specimens  of  AfHcan 

?Iants  were  noticed,  particularly  some  Zamias,  Strelitzias,  Aloes,  and 
'estudlnarias.  Of  the  former  we  brought  home  a  fine  specimen,  whose 
fruit,  which  resembles  in  shape  a  large  pine-apple,  is  eaten  by  the 
Bushmen,  and  is  said  to  be  palatable  when  properly  prepared.  The 
collection  of  East  Indian  plants  was  in  fine  order,  and  numerous  speci- 
mens of  the  Cacti  attracted  our  notice. 

The  portion  of  ground  allotted  as  a  flower-garden  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  roses  and  dahlias,  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  annuals. 
There  is  also  a  vegetable  garden,  while  fruit-trees  are  interspersed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  whole.  The  proprietor  furnishes  tickets  of 
admission  to  all  who  desire  them ;  but  his  rules  and  regulations  as  to 
the  hour  of  entrance,  and  respecting  the  police  of  the  garden,  must  be 
strictly  observed. 

The  plants  furnished  us  by  the  Baron  have  flourished  admirably  since 
our  return. 

If  one  were  to  place  full  reliance  on  the  assertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
Cape  Town  and  the  surrounding  country  possess  a  perfection  of  climate 
to  be  met  with  in  no  other  part  of  tiie  world ;  but  this,  it  is  to  be 
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regretted,  is  not  fully  corroborated  hj  the  teatimony  of  the  meteoro- 
Iwiciil  regUterB  that  hare  beeu  kept,  aa  well  as  the  experience  of  tboso 
who  have  written  upon  the  subject. 

The  popnlation  of  the  Cape  colony,  by  the  returns  of  1841,  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand,  on  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  miles.  The  deaths 
amount  annually  to  about  one  in  forty.  The  colored  population  ex- 
ceeds the  white  oy  about  ten  thousand.  Landed  estates  in  die  colony 
are  generally  held  by  those  enltivatinff  diem,  under  a  lease,  and  not  ia 
fee.  The  early  settlers  had  not  sufficient  funds  to  enable  them  to 
purchase  as  large  farms  as  were  necessair,  and  the  present  system  was 
in  consequence  resorted  to.  The  leases,  EoweTcr,  were  made  penietual, 
and  the  farms  held  under  this  tenure  are  known  in  the  colony  as  Loan 
Farms  ;*'  they  contain  about  three  square  miles,  and  there  are  many  of 
this  descnption  still  existing :  these  are  considered  as  desirable  tenures, 
being  good  as  long  as  the  rent  is  regularly  pud,  which  is  generally  at 
the  low  rate  of  ten  dollars  for  the  tract.  The  lands,  however,  aboat 
tlie  Cape,  and  in  the  Cape  district,  were  obtained  by  grants,  and  are 
mm  known  as  "  Gratuity  Fanoa." 

There  are  likewise  freehold  estates,  which  consist  of  a  small  farm,  not 
much  exceeding  one  hundred  acres.  These,  I  was  told,  were  in  the 
immetUate  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.  They  were  usually  obt^ed  by 
purchase  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  system  of  quit-rents  is  in  perpetuity,  and  the  rent  is  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  quali^  and  circumstances  of  the  crop.  These  are  tlie 
largest  kind  of  estates,  and  seldom  include  less  than  five  (o  eight  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  sale  or  transfer  of  land  was  also  Dovel  to  us.  No  land  can  be 
sold,  unless  th€  persons  make  application  at  the  Cape,  to  officers  ap- 
pointed,  called  comuussioners,  woose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  all  liens 
on  the  land,  such  as  bonds  and  mortgages,  are  paid  up ;  and  the  liabili- 
ties are  fuUy  protected ;  and  the  person  wishing  to  sell  must  have  per- 
mission of  tne  one  who  may  hold  any  claim  on  Uia  estate,  before- he  can 
le^ly  dispose  of  his  property ;  and  the  consent  of  the  morlKagee  must 
be  obtains  in  vritii^  before  &e  debt  can  be  transferrea  with  the 
proper^. 

On  me  17tb,  we  got  under  way  and  passed  through  the  northon 
channel,  at  a  short  distance  from  Robben's  Island,  wUw  is  now  used  as 
a  place  of  confinement  for  criminals,  who  are  employed  in  the  quarries. 

As  we  cleared  the  island,  objects  to  seaward  were  seen  refracted  in  a 
manner  that  I  had  never  before  observed  so  i^tinctly.  A  ship  about 
three  miles  distant  in  the  offing,  was  seen 
vertdcally  and  horiaontally  refracted  at 
the  same  time.  Her  coorseB  and  topaails 
appeared  ill-defined,  shapeless  and  quiver- 
ing ;  her  bowsprit  and  head-spara  formed  V 
curves,  while  her  jib  and  flying-jib  were  ^~* 
drawn  out  in  nearly  horizontal  lines. 
Above,  her  topgallant-BuIs  and  royals 
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were  seen  perfectly  well  defined ;  a  distinct  line  of  bluish  liaae  divided 
them  from  the  lower  sails,  and  could  be  traced  about  sixty  degrees  on 
each  side,  until  it  joined  with  the  horizon.  The  thermometer  at  the 
mast-head  marked  73^,  while  that  on  the  deck  stood  at  no  more  than  59^. 

We  now  shaped  our  course  for  St.  Helena,  which  I  was  desirous  of 
reaching  at  the  earliest  day,  in  order  to  intercept  the  two  brigs,  and  if 
a  further  supply  of  bread  could  be  obtained  there,  to  proceed  with  them 
directly  for  the  United  States. 

Our  passage  to  St.  Helena  was  of  the  ordinary  len^,  thirteen  days ; 
we  had  very  light  winds  and  a  very  smooth  sea.  Northerly  eurr^ts 
generally  prevailed,  though  at  times  setting  to  the  eastward  and  west- 
ward of  that  point.  On  Sie  30th  of  April,  in  the  latitude  of  28^  S.,  and 
longitude  2°  40'  E.,  we  entered  the  trades,  from  which  time,  until  our 
arrival  at  St.  Helena  on  the  1st  of  May,  we  experienced  no  currents. 

The  appearance  of  the  island  disappointed  us :  its  height  and  size 
were  much  less  than  we  anticipated.  It  is  but  a  bare  and  barren  rock, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  sea ;  and  the  only  thing  remarkable  is  the  suc- 
cession of  batteries,  which  are  seen  occupying  every  nook  md  comer 
where  cannon  could  be  placed,  from  the  water-line  to  the  highest  peak. 
All  now  serve  but  to  recall  to  mind  the  extraordinary  man  for  whose 
safe-keeping  so  much  cost  and  care  had  been  bestowed.  From  the  out- 
ward view  of  St.  Helena,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  have  incurred 
so  much  expense  and  provided  such  means  for  the  safe-keeping  of  Na- 
poleon ;  the  island  itself  being  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides ;  its  bare 
rocks  rising  several  hundred  leet  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  To 
reach  the  roadstead  it  is  necessary  to  pass  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  rocks,  and  close  along  them  until  the  valley  of  Jamestown  is  reach- 
ed, which  offers  the  only  anchorage.  Here  it  is  often  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  good  berth,  as  the  roadstead  is  frequently  crowded  with  vessels. 

The  interior  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena  is  uninteresting,  and  when 
compared  with  those  we  had  recently  visited,  may  be  said  to  be  devoid 
of  beauty.  It  possesses  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  a 
stranger,  except  its  connection  with  Napoleon's  exile.  It  is  said  this 
island  was  first  suggested  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the  great 
prisoner  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  himself  been  detained 
there  for  some  months,  while  on  his  way  from  India,  and  was  forcibly 
impressed  with  its  natural  strength  and  adaptation  for  his  confinement. 

To  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Napoleon  this  island  owes  not 
only  its  chief  celebrity ;  but,  as  a  consequence,  its  temporary  growth 
and  prosperity  :  and  with  the  removal  of  his  remains,  St.  Helena  will 
revert  to  what  it  was  formerly. 

On  his  first  landing,  the  ex-emperor  occupied  the  very  apartments 
formerly  used  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  was,  the  next  day,  at 
his  own  request,  removed  to  the  "  Briars,"  a  retired  country  cottage, 
situated  in  the  small  '^  bosom"  at  the  head  of  the  gully  of  Jamestown. 

The  only  collection  of  houses  is  Jamestown  ;  and  although  situated 
in  a  narrow  gorge,  it  is  the  best  locality  on  the  island  for  a  town.  The 
space  occupied  by  it  has  been  as  much  improved  as  was  possible,  and 
the  plaqe  has  rather  a  cheerful  appearance ;  more,  however,  from  the 
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diversified  character  of  its  inhabitants,  than  from  the  neatness  and 
architecture  of  its  buildings.  The  variety  of  costume  is  greater  thip' 
one  would  expect,  ranging  from  the  well-dressed  English  soldier  to  iiifi. 
oriental  costumes  of  India  and  China.  There  are  many  quadroons,  lAo 
are  said  to  be  descendants  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  brou^t  hefte 
originally  by  the  Dutch.  They  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  and  many  of  them  have  certainly,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, well-develqped  and  even  handsome  forms ;  which,  from  appear- 
ances, they  are  fond  of  exhibiting,  and  to  which  their  style  of  dress  is 
well  adapted. 

Extortion  is  here  carried  to  its  height,  and  although  the  stay  of  the 
stranger  is  only  for  a  few  hoars,  the  time  is  sufficient  to  make  him 
aware  that  he  has  submitted  to  some  exorbitant  demand,  if  his  curiosity 
have  led  liim  to  visit  Longwood  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon. 

Our  consul,  Mr.  Carrol,  was  kind  enough  to  make  arrangements  for 
our  visiting  Lon^ood  and  the  tomb,  and  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
set  out  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning. 

Captain  Hudson,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  myself,  accordingly  landed  at 
the  jetty  early  the  next  day,  and  found  waiting  for  us  a  small  wagon 
with  two  stout  horses,  in  which  we  seated  ourselves,  and  were  driven  to 
the  American  consulate.  We  were  there  joined  by  Mr.  Carrol,  and 
taking  the  eastern  road,  commenced  ascendmg  the  narrow  track  lead- 
ing up  the  side  of  the  cliff.  The  road  seemed  to  have  been  carried  over 
some  places  with  great  difficulty ;  heavy  walls  were  built  in  some  places 
to  form  the  road,  while  in  others  the  path  was  blasted  out  of  the  rock. 
As  we  ascended,  we  had  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  town  and  the  gorge  in 
which  it  lies.  The  houses  and  their  inhabitants  were  alike  reduced  in 
size,  and  we  experienced  the  accuracy  of  the  poetical  assertion,  ^^  that 
distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,''  for  from  our  elevated  position 
all  appeared  neat  and  clean.  The  hospitals  for  the  troops  are  situated 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  in  a  space  too  contracted  for  comfort. 
Their  appearance  is  strongly  in  contrast  with  that  of  those  usually 
attached  to  British  garrisons,  and  led  to  some  inquiries  on  my  part  as 
to  the  necessity  for  their  confined  position.  The  island  being  usually 
healthy,  and  infectious  diseases  but  seldom  prevailing,  quarantine  is 
performed  at  Lemon  Valley,  or  rather  it  was  used  for  that  purpose 
during  our  visit ;  a  number  of  recaptured  slaves,  among  whom  the 
small-pox  had  made  its  appearance,  being  detained  there. 

The  first  object  of  interest  that  presents  itself  as  connected  with  the 
residence  of  Napoleon,  is  the  cottage  at  the  Briars.  It  is  situated  in  a 
small  dell  at  the  head  of  the  gully,  and  has  attached  to  it  some  ten 
acres  of  ground,  laid  out  in  walks  and  flower-beds.  There  are  many 
similar  spots  on  the  island,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  bo- 
soms ;"  none  of  them,  however,  so  striking,  nor  having  such  an  air  of 
quiet  and  comfort  as  that  just  mentioned.  Its  beauties  are  more 
strongly  impressed  by  the  marked  contrast  they  afford  to  the  arid  and 
barren  rocks  of  the  gully  side,  up  which  we  had  been  making  our  ascent 
under  a  bumins  sun.  The  only  vegetation  on  the  surrounding  hills  was 
a  few  Cacti  and  wild  vines,  and  some  firs  that  were  imported  nrom  Scot- 
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land  about  fifty  years  ago.  The  high  ground  of  the  island  was  of  equal 
altitude,  there  being  but  few  points  above  the  general  level.  On  reach- 
ing it  we  felt  a  sensible  change  of  temperature,  the  air  becoming  raw 
and  disagreeable.  Turning  to  the  eastward,  we  proceeded  three  miles 
alon^  the  road,  and  then  turned  into  the  path  which  leads  to  the  quiet 
dell  in  which  the  tomb  is  situated.  The  road  soon  became  so  steep 
that  we  were  obliged  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  and  descend  on  foot  to 
the  cottage  occupied  by  the  widow  Talbot,  who  furnishes  refreshments 
to  visitors,  and  who  takes  care  to  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  customary 
to  pay  for  them,  whether  you  partake  or  not.  Her  continued  whinings 
about  her  poverty,  the  injustice  of  the  British  government,  and  the  un- 
fulfilled promises  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  are  singularly  out  of  place, 
and  at  variance  with  the  thoughts  with  which  one's  mind  is  occupied 
when  visiting  such  a  spot.  In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  at  the  ena  of 
the  dell,  and  about  thirty  yards  distant,  is  the  tomb. 

On  the  banks  of  the  dell,  a  few  yews,  cedars,  and  weeping-willows 
are  growing ;  while  in  its  centre  stands  the  old  and  now  le^ess  willow, 
which  seems,  like  the  emperor,  to  have  been  killed  by  the  treatment  it 
has  received.  A  spring  of  pure  and  delicious  water  bubbles  from  the 
rock  near  by ;  to  it  we  retreated  to  avoid  the  annoyance  occasioned  by 
the  monotonous  whinings  of  an  old  sergeant.  He  talked  continually  of 
the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  vault,  told  us  of  how  many  slabs 
it  was  formed,  how  they  were  cemented  together,  how  opened,  and  many 
other  particulars  of  so  little  importance,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  my 
readers  by  repeating  them.  We  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  garrulity  by 
paying  him  the  expected  shilling,  and  walking  off  out  of  hearing.  This 
IS  an  annoyance  to  which  all  who  have  visited  the  tomb  have  been  sub- 
ject, and  which  does  away  with  half  the  satisfaction  of  the  pilgrimage. 
vVe  drank  some  water  from  the  spring,  received  a  boucjuet  of  the  Na- 
poleon geranium  from  the  little  girls,  and  returned  to  the  cottage,  wliich 
we  found  crowded  with  Dutch  officers,  who  were  devouring  the  widow's 
eatables,  as  if  determined  to  have  the  worth  of  their  money  ;  from  their 
great  appetites  she  told  us  that  she  anticipated  but  little  profit.  Scarcely 
had  thev  finished  eating,  when  their  pipes  were  put  in  requisition,  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  not  only  filled  the  apartment,  but  issued  in  all  directions 
from  its  doors  and  windows.  I  have  seldom  seen  so  little  regard  paid 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  or  so  little  respect  shown  to  the  resting-place 
of  the  mighty  dead,  as  by  these  officers. 

After  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  widow,  and  disposing  of  certain 
reUcs  obtained  through  her  as  marks  of  special  favor,  we  departed  for 
Longwood,  about  two  miles  further  on.  The  road  is  good  and  nearly 
level,  running  along  the  top  of  a  barren  ridge  ;  on  our  way  we  passed 
the  "  Tap-room,"  immediately  opposite  to  which  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  Count  Bertrand.  The  horizon  is  \isible  from  the  road,  both  to  the 
north  and  east ;  and  on  either  side  the  eye  wanders  beneath  into  the 
deep  and  inaccessible  gullies,  which  from  their  gloomy  and  uninviting 
character  have  obtained  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Devil's  Gorge,  &c. 

The  day  on  which  we  paid  this  visit  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  a 
fine  one^  but  we  thought  the  air  damp  and  chilly,  and  were  glad  to  draw 
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our  cloaks  closely  nroiind  us.  Wo  soon  reached  the  gate,  and  woi-c 
stopped  until  wo  paid  the  usual  fee  of  two  shillings  storting  for  uach 
person.  The  house  b  at  present  leased  by  the  goTormneut  to  »  Cap- 
tain Mason,  a  retired  army  oiBcer,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum,  and  by  hia  order  the  entrance  fee  is  demanded  before  the  gate 
in  opened.  Mr.  CaiTol  pointed  out  to  us  the  sites  of  the  eanips  of 
observation  and  other  spots  in  the  neighborhood,  interesting  fixim  asso- 
ciations connected  with  the  residence  of  Napoleon.  As  we  drovo 
towards  the  house  everything  wore  a  neglected  look,  to  all  appearanoo 
intentional. 


Longwood  is  now  but  little  better  than  a  bam ;  the  glass  of  the  win- 
dows is  broken,  and  tlie  outward  walls  much  disfigured.  Tiie  door  at 
wliich  visitors  are  admitted  is  covered  with  a  small  liitticed  voranda,  and 
Ifads  into  what  is  called  the  billiard-room,  although  it  BCcms  much  too 
small  ever  to  have  been  used  for  that  purpose ;  its  walls  are  covered 
witli  scribbling,  and  its  general  appearance  ifi  ditty  and  neglected.  The 
next  apartment  is  about  fourteen  by  seventeen  feet,  said  to  have  1)een 
used  aa  a  dining-rooni,  and  in  which  Napoleon  died  ;  it  is  now  occupied 
by  a  patent  thrashing  and  winnowing  machine,  and  was  strewed  with 
cliaft'and  straw.  The  adjoining  room  had  been  used  as  a  library  ;  its' 
present  state  was  disgusting,  and  it  seemed  aa  if  it  was  appropriated  to 
the  hatching  of  chickens.  The  bath,  bed,  and  drea sing-rooms  which  he 
occnpied  at  the  commencement  of  his  illness,  are  now  in  part  ascd  aa  a 
stable.  The  place  in  which  his  body  lay  in  state,  contains  eight  stalls, 
five  of  which  were  occupied  by  horses  and  cattle. 
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If  the  design  had  been  to  desecrate  as  much  as  possible  the  habita- 
tion that  had  been  occupied  by  the  fallen  emperor,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  effectually  accomplished ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  motive, 
whether  intentional  or  otherwise,  it  certainly  redounds  little  to  the  cre- 
dit of  the  British  nation.  The  miserable  condition  of  Longwood  when 
we  visited  it  was  a  subject  of  general  animadversion.  The  money  de- 
rived from  the  lease  of  the  property  is  paid  into  the  queen's  treasury, 
no  part  of  this  small  sum  being  retained  to  keep  the  building  in  repair ; 
nor  are  there  any  conditions  in  the  lease  that  compel  the  lessee  to  do  it. 
It  is  with  regret  I  am  compelleil  to  state  that  tlie  lessee  is  a  military 
man,  and  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 

Longwood  is  bleak  and  exposed  ;  the  damp  trade-winds  sweep  past  it 
continually,  and  but  few  days  in  the  year  are  without  either  mist  or 
rain.  The  valley  of  Jamestown  is  known  to  be  dry  and  healthy ;  there 
are  some  other  spots  also  on  the  island  that  enjoy  a  climate  as  fine  as 
any  on  the  globe.  One  of  these  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  residence, 
which  would  have  proved  much  more  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  better 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  the  emperor.  Plantation  House,  for  in- 
stance, the  country-seat  of  the  governor,  enjoys,  by  all  accounts,  a 
delightful  climate. 

The  grounds  of  Longwood  cannot  be  called  pretty,  but  from  the  con- 
stant moisture  the  her])age  is  greener  than  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 
There  are  no  trees,  but  the  shrubbery  is  dense  around  the  gardens. 
The  new  house  at  Longwood  is  built  of  yellow  sandstone,  one  story  in 
height,  and  is  situated  some  hundred  yards  on  the  western  declivity,  and 
is  in  some  measure  sheltered  from  the  easterly  winds.  It  contairis  a 
handsome  suite  of  rooms,  and,  when  compared  with  the  old  house,  .seems 
quite  a  palace.  At  the  time  of  our  \'isit  it  was  occupied  as  a  magnetic 
observatory.  The  house  has  never  been  finished  ;  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror of  course  rendering  its  completion  unnecessary.  It  is  said  that 
during  his  life  he  never  visit^^d  it,  nor  would  he  allow  any  one  to  consult 
him  about  its  plan,  declaring  that  he  would  not  remove  to  it. 

Napoleon  seems  to  have  engrafted  himself  on  the  memory  of  the  isl- 
anders ;  and  all  the  events  and  little  incidents  occurring  to  him  during 
his  residence,  are  remembered  and  cherished  l)y  them  with  pleasure. 
His  chief  complaint  regarded  the  system  of  espionage  under  which  lie 
was  placed,  from  the  hour  in  which  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  English 
to  that  of  his  death.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  up  to  this  time  without 
contradiction,  that  Sir  George  Cockbum,  who  coramaiulcd  the  Belleix)- 
phon,  in  wliich  vessel  Bonaparte  was  transported  to  St.  Helena,  was 
ordered  to  make  minutes  of  every  conversation  that  took  place  rluring 
the  voyage.  These  memoranda  have  been  already  published  hi  Boston, 
and  their  authenticity,  although  denied,  seems  to  be  unciuestionable ; 
for  the  publication  emannte<l  from  the  private  secretary  of  Sir  George ; 
who,  while  making  out  one  fair  copy  of  the  minutes,  made  another  for  him- 
self. Although  the  ministry  may  have  thought  themselves  justified  in 
taking  this  course  at  the  time,  yet  it  seems,  at  this  time,  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  a  high  sense  of  honor;  and  notwithstanding  Sir 
George  may  have  considered  it  necessary  to  obey  implicitly  his  orders, 
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Still  the  fact  that  he  lent  himself  to  such  a  service  most  injure  his  repu- 
tation. 

In  justice  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  it  must  be  stated,  according  to  what 
I  heard  at  the  island,  that  his  treatment  of  his  royal  captive  was  in 
strict  conformity  to  his  instructions,  and  that,  as  far  as  his  orders  were 
concerned,  he  was  allowed  no  discretion.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
know  that  he  tried  in  several  ways  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his 
prisoner,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  upon  this  subject  will  not  be  construed 
as  disrespectful  to  a  high-minded  and  friendly  government,  or  be  cast- 
ing any  odium  on  the  many  honorable  and  courteous  British  officers  it 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  who 
have  extended  to  me  and  my  officers  the  most  grateful  civilities,  but  I 
could  not  forbear  the  expression  of  my  sentiments  when  I  contemplate 
the  prison-house  of  Napoleon,  and  the  ignoble  condition  and  uses  to 
which  it  is  put. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  magnetic  observatory  complained  that  it 
was  badly  placed,  and  that  both  his  instruments  and  observations  suf- 
fered from  the  constant  change  of  temperature,  and  the  dampness  of  the 
situation.  He  politely  showed  us  the  instruments,  which  were  in  a  de- 
tached building;  after  which  we  returned  to  Longwood,  and  soon 
after  left  it,  glad  to  escape  from  the  mist  and  driving  wind  that  en- 
veloped it. 

From  Longwood  we  took  the  road  to  Plantation  House,  which  loads 
across  the  island,  making  numerous  turns  as  it  ascen<ls  and  descends 
the  gullies.  Many  pretty  dells  were  occupied  by  neat  cottages,  in 
whose  gardens  were  cultivated  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Of  the 
former,  two  crops  were  obtained  within  the  year,  an<l  a  ready  sale  is 
found  for  them  to  the  vessels  that  visit  the  island.  On  our  arrival  at 
the  porter's  lodge  of  Plantation  House,  we  were  informed  that  the  gov- 
ernor, Colonel  Trelawny,  had  gone  to  Jamestown,  and  that  the  ladies 
of  the  family  were  not  visible.  We  therefore,  so  far  as  time  permit- 
ted, examined  the  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  with  taste,  and  contained 
a  good  collection  of  foreign  trees.  Some  of  these  were  very  flourisliing, 
and  it  was  curious  to  see  many  trees  of  European  species  growing  side 
by  side  with  those  of  Australia. 

Our  botanists  were  of  opinion  that  the  tradition  which  prevails,  of  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  having  been  covered  with  wood,  is 
erroneous ;  and  that  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  this  forest  by  goats, 
is  ec(ually  so.  The  barrenness  of  this  island  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
difficulty  with  which  young  trees  are  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
sheep  or  goats.  Pasture  is  so  scarce,  that  but  few  cattle  are  kept,  and 
these  are  chiefly  importations  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their 
scarcity  may  be  judged  from  the  price  of  beef,  which  sells  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  to  strangers 
the  prices  of  all  other  eatables  are  equally  exorbitant. 

From  the  road  near  Plantation  House,  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
gully  in  which  Jamestown  is  situated,  together  with  the  ravines  extend- 
mg  mto  it  from  the  interior  of  the  island.     Descending,  we  passed  over 
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a  portion  of  the  island  which  is  little  better  than  a  barren  rock.  Yet  in 
some  places  comfortable-looking  houses  were  seen,  and  here  and  there 
a  beer-house,  or  tap-room,  quite  in  the  English  style,  and,  from  all  ac- 
counts, as  great  nuisances  as  low  taverns  are  in  any  country.  We 
finally  reached  the  fortification  on  Ladder  Hill,  and  made  the  descent  of 
the  zigzag  road  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  passing  a  place  called  Colonel 
Pearce's  Revenge,  where  the  road  is  completely  overhung  by  large 
masses  of  rock,  which  seem  ready  to  fall.  The  rapid  pace  of  the 
horses,  the  frequent  sharp  turns,  and  the  overhanging  clifiF,  excite  some 
alarm  in  those  not  accustomed  to  them  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
quite  satisfied  when  we  passed  the  last  turn,  and  were  safely  landed  at 
the  consulate. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  about  four  thousand.  It  consists  of 
whites,  who,  if  the  garrison  be  deducted  from  their  numbers,  form  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  inhabitants ;  of  negroes  and  their  descendants 
of  the  mixed  blood,  and  some  few  Chinese.  The  negroes  were  brought 
by  the  East  India  Company  from  Madagascar,  and,  with  their  descend- 
ants, now  form  the  largest  portion  of  the  population.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  touch  annually  at  the  island  is  now  about  eight  hundred. 

We  embarked  in  the  afternoon,  regretting  that  our  time  was  so 
limited,  and  that  no  opportunity  was  afibrded  us  to  return  the  kind  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  us  by  the  consul  and  his  family. 

As  we  were  getting  under  wav,  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the 
seamen  had  obtained  supplies  of  grog  from  the  shore,  in  spite  of  all  the 
precautionary  measures  that  had  been  taken.  One,  in  consequence, 
fell  from  the  main-top,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  wliile  fallmg,  struck  a 
portion  of  the  rigging,  and  was  thus  canted  into  the  sea,  from  which  he 
was  picked  up  uninjured.  When  the  anchor  was  up  we  bore  away  to 
the  northward,  under  all  sail,  with  a  favorable  breeze. 

As  we  passed  througli  the  tropics,  many  opportunities  were  afforded 
us  for  >'iewing  the  zodiacal  light,  both  in  the  morning  and  the  evening. 
Its  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  well-defined  cone,  whose  height, 
as  marked  by  the  stars,  remained  nearly  constant  at  40°  elevation,  and 
at  the  base  IS"^.  Its  first  appearance  after  sunset  was  like  a  broad 
semicircular  band  of  light,  the  brightness  of  which  increased  as  the 
evening  closed  in,  when  its  shape  became  that  of  a  well-defined  cone. 
The  light  was  sometimes  equally  diffused,  and  at  others  appeared  as 
if  radiating  through  the  cone.  Its  nitensity  varied  from  a  light  equal 
to  that  given  by  a  bright  aurora  to  that  of  a  comet,  the  centre  of  the 
cone  being  often  the  least  brilliant ;  and  during  a  partially  cloudy 
evening  it  was  sometimes  so  bright  as  to  obscure  stars  of  the  second 
magnitude.  Its  appearance  in  the  morning  was  better  defined  than  in 
the  evening,  and  the  light  was  more  of  a  blue  than  a  yellow  tint ;  the 
altitude  of  the  cone  was  greater,  and  its  base  of  less  extent.  As  we 
changed  our  latitude,  the  position  of  the  apex  of  the  cone  remained  sta- 
tionary, but  its  inclination  varied. 

On  the  9th  of  May  we  crossed  the  magnetic  equator,  in  latitude  9° 
20'  S.,  and  in  longitude  16^  40'  W. 

On  the  2d  of  June,  we  had  reached  latitude  29°  N.,  and  longitude 
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68®  W. ;  and  the  wind,  which  had  been  gradually  hauling  from  the 
northward  and  eastward  round  to  the  Bouth-southwcst,  beean  to  fiail  ns. 
We  had  light  and  variable  breesses  from  this  day  until  tne  8th,  when 
we  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  experienced  the 
weather  that  is  peculiar  to  it.  The  lightning  was  very  vivid,  and  the 
rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  its  temperature  was  63°.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  day  it  blew  a  strong  gale  from  the  eastward.  I  regretted  this 
much,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  make  full  experiments  on  the  deep 
temperature  and  the  velocitv  of  the  current  in  the  Stream ;  but  the 
roughness  of  the  sea  and  violence  of  the  wind  prevented  it.  The  close 
proximity  to  our  port  also,  and  the  increasing  impatience  of  all  on  board 
to  reach  their  homes,  forbade  all  unnecessary  delay.  The  experiments 
we  did  make  gave  a  difference  of  three  degrees  of  temperature,  between 
the  surface  and  one  hundred  fathoms  depth.  The  highest  temperatore 
of  the  surface  experienced  while  crossing  the  stream  was  79  ;  when 
we  entered,  it  was  77°.  We  were  seven  hours  in  crossing  it,  and  founds 
as  in  our  first  passage,  that  the  inner  edge  was  the  warmest.  During 
the  next  half  hour  after  leaving  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  surface  tempera- 
ture fell  twelve  degrees,  and  so  continued  until  we  got  on  sounmngs, 
when  it  rose  again  some  three  or  four  degrees.  The  morning  of  flie 
9th  was  foggy,  which  rather  tried  our  patience,  but  by  firing  guns  we 
attracted  th^ attention  of  the  pilot-boats,  and  on  the  fog  cleanng  away 
a  little,  discovered  one  close  to  us.  A  pilot  now  Ixmrded  and  took 
charge  of  the  ship,  and  at  noon  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842,  anchored  us 
off  Sandy  Hook,  where  a  steamer  came  alongside  soon  afterwards,  and 
took  us  in  tow.  After  stopping  half  an  hour  at  the  quarantine  ground, 
to  receive  the  visit  of  the  health  oflScer,  we  held  our  course  towards  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Before  I  left  the  Vincennes  off  the  Battery,  the  crew  were  called  to 
muster,  when  I  expressed  to  them  my  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  conducted  themselves  during  the  cruise,  and  stated  the  confi- 
dent belief  entertained  by  me,  that  they  would  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment such  rewards  as  the  successful  performance  of  the  cruise,  and 
their  long  and  perilous  services,  entitled  them  to.  A  national  salute 
was  then  fired,  and  my  pennant  hauled  down,  the  command  of  the  ship 
being  given  to  Captain  Hudson,  who  proceeded  with  her  to  the  Navy 
Yard.  As  soon  as  she  was  safely  moored,  all  the  men  who  could  be 
spared  were  allowed  to  go  on  shore,  with  their  bags  and  hammocks.  A 
happier  set  of  fellows  than  they  were  is  not  often  to  be  met  with ;  being 
relieved  from  their  long  confinement  on  shipboard,  and  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  a  man-of-war. 

Those  who  have  perused  this  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, I  confidently  believe,  will  see  what  meed  of  honor  or  reward  is 
justly  due  to  the  oflScers  and  crews  who  faithfully  served  out  the 
cruise.  All  of  the  former,  and  many  of  the  latter,  are  still  to  be  found 
on  the  rolls  of  the  navy,  and  to  them,  I  trust  that  the  applause  of  a 
grateful  country  has  been  only  delayed,  not  wholly  lost. 

On  our  arrival  home,  the  health  of  the  prisoner  Vendovi  had  so  far 
declined^  that  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at 
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New  Tork.     Ereiy  attention  ma  pud  him  there,  bat  very  socHi  after- 
ward he  expired. 

The  Porpoise  and  Or^on  had^  in  the  mean  time,  proceeded  to  Rio 
Janeiro,  where  they  executed  their  instmotions,  and  having  obtained  the 
neceBBary  eupplies,  sailed  for  the  United  States.  After  leaving  the 
equator,  their  ronte  ^fiered  bat  little  Irom  that  pnrsaed  by  the  Vin- 
cennes.    They  arrived  at  New  York  <»i  the  80th  of  June,  1842. 
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TO  CAPTAIN  JAMES  C.  ROSS, 

COMMANDING   H.  B.  M.  SHIPS   EREBUS   AND   TERROR. 

IT.  a  Flagship  Vinceimea, 
New  Zealand,  Bay  of  lalanda,  April  6, 1840. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  feel  interested  in  your 
cruise.  From  the  interest  you  took  in  the  outfit  of  our  Expedition,  I  am  sure 
you  well  know  the  interest  it  excites,  and  how  much  this  feeling  is  heightened 
by  a  knowledge  on  my  part  of  what  you  have  undertaken,  and  have  to  go 
through.  This  prompts  me  to  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  you,  if  possible,  and 
to  give  you  my  experience  of  the  last  season  among  the  ice,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Your  cruise  will  be  an  arduous  one,  no  matter  how  you  may  be  enlight- 
ened on  your  course ;  but  vou  have  so  much  knowledge  of  the  ice,  and  the 
manner  of  treating  it,  that  it  appears  almost  presumptuous  in  me  to  sit  down 
to  give  you  any  hints  relative  to  it.  But,  believing  as  I  do,  that  the  ice  of 
the  Antarctic  is  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  of  the  Arctic,  I 
venture  to  offer  you  a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your  undertak- 
ing ;  and  although  my  instructions  are  binding  upon  me  relative  to  discove- 
ries, I  am  nevertheless  aware  that  I  am  acting  as  my  government  would 
order,  if  they  could  have  anticipated  the  case,  knowing  how  deeply  it  feeb 
the  liberal  assistance  and  great  interest  evinced  by  all  the  societies  and  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Great  Britain,  to  promote  and  aid  this,  our  first  imdertak- 
ing,  in  the  great  cause  of  science  and  usefulness ;  and  I  must  add  the  pleas- 
ure it  gives  to  me  personally,  to  be  able  to  return,  though  in  a  small  degree, 
the  great  obligation  I  myself  feel  under  to  you,  and  many  others,  the  pro- 
moters of  your  undertaking. 

WjND8.-^The  winds  for  the  first  fortnight  of  our  time,  to  the  eastward  of 
longitude  140^  E.,  were  from  the  northward  and  westward,  light  generally, 
accompanied  occasionally  with  clear  weather  for  hours,  and  again  with  dense 
fogs  nf  short  duration,  with  a  long  swell  from  the  same  quarter. 

After  passing  longitude  140^  K,  or  to  the  westward  of  it,  we  experienced 
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fine  weather,  with  southeast  winds  and  occasional  snow-squalls,  lasting  but 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  a  dry  healthy  atmosphere. 

Tho  biirometer,  during  our  stay  on  the  coast,  was  always  indicative  of 
wind  by  its  depression,  and  was  a  true  guide.  Its  mean  standing  was  28  in. 
Tlie  t<?mperature  surprised  me  :  we  seldom  if  ever  had  it  above  30^,  even  in  the 
sun  at  mid-day,  and  I  do  not  think  tliat  three  times  it  was  found  above  3.5^. 

Gales  come  on  very  suddenly,  and  are  always  attended  with  snow,  sleet, 
and  thick  fogs,  rendering  it  extremely  hazardous ;  for  one  must  be  found, 
when  they  do  come,  more  or  less  surrounded  with  ice-islands.  Tliey  some- 
times last  for  thirty-six  hours.  After  they  set  in,  you  may  calculate  that 
they  will  blow  strong  for  at  least  half  that  time.  The  nearer  you  are  to  the 
land,  the  more  violent  they  are,  though  not  of  such  long  duration.  Fine 
weather  usually  precedes  them,  and  we  found  them  to  nappen,  and  the 
weather  to  be  more  changeable,  near  the  full  and  change,  although  I  am  no 
behever  in  the  lunar  influences  upon  the  weather. 

Currents. — During  the  whole  of  our  stay  along  the  icy  coast,  we  found 
no  perceptible  current  by  the  reckoning  and  current  log.  During  a  gale  of 
wind  I  was  induced  to  believe  that  some  existed,  from  Qie  short  sea  that  was 
formed,  thinking  there  was  more  than  was  to  be  expected.  Tides  on  such 
an  extent  of  coast  there  undoubtedly  must  be,  but  of  little  strength,  or  we 
should  have  perceived  them. 

In  many  oif  the  icy  bays  we  were  stationary  for  a  sufficient  time  to  per- 
ceive them  if  they  had  been  of  any  magnitude,  and  where  the  current  was 
repeatedly  tried. 

The  winds  have  their  effect  upon  the  loose  drift-ice,  or  that  which  is  de- 
tached from  the  icy  barrier.  Owing  to  a  change  of  wind  from  southeast  v* 
north,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  the  Peacock  became  embayed,  and  the  ice  forced 
in  upon  her,  which  brought  about  the  accident.  The  northerly  winds  aie 
always  accompanied  with  a  heavy  swell,  and  her  escape  is  attributable  to  a 
rare  exorcise  of  good  seamanship  and  perseverance.  If  Captain  Hudsoiv^ 
ship  had  been  as  strong  as  adamant  itself,  he  is  of  opinion  she  would  luive 
been  ground  to  atoms  by  a  longer  exposure ;  her  stem  was  abraded  to  within 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  wood-ends. 

There  are  places  in  which  the  barrier  is  withjn  the  floe-ice  several  miles. 
I  enclose  you  the  mean  temperature  during  the  summer  months. 

You  will  see  there  is  but  little  chance  of  the  ice  melting  or  disappearing, 
as  from  accounts  frequently  takes  place  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Your  time, 
being  unlimited,  will  allow  you  to  wait  some  days  in  a  situation  to  make  ex- 
periments. 

I  frequently  found  myself  so  closely  beset  that  I  thought  it  next  to  im- 

Sossible  to  escape,  and  if  the  wind  had  not  been  extremely  constant  in  its 
irection,  I  should  have  been  shut  up  or  much  injured ;  as  it  was,  I  escaped 
with  scarcely  a  scratch,  although  we  took  some  hea\y  thumps. 

The  chart  will  show  you  the  tracks  and  state  of  the  ice.  It  was  con- 
structed as  I  went  on,  and  the  ice-islands  laid  down  by  carefully  kept  dia- 
grams by  the  officer  of  the  deck  during  his  watch.  This  I  found  gave  me 
more  confidence  in  proceeding,  and  facilities  in  case  of  having  to  return. 

Magnetic  Pole. — I  consider  we  have  approached  very  near  to  the  pole. 
Our  dip  Wius  87°  30'  S.,  and  the  compasses  on  the  ice  very  sluggish ;  this 
was  m  longitude  147°  30'  E.,  and  latitude  6V°  4'  S.  Our  variation,  as  ac- 
curately as  it  could  be  obser\'ed  on  the  ice.  we  made  12°  30'  E.     It  was 
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(lifiicuk  to  get  a  good  obsorvjition,  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  our 
compasses.  About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  we  crossed  the 
magnetic  meridian. 

The  pole,  without  giving  you  accurate  deductions,  I  think  my  observations 
will  place  in  about  latitude  70^  S.,  and  longitude  140^  £. 

On  the  meridian  of  140°  £.,  you  will  find  a  small  bay,  partly  formed  by 
ice-isilands  and  rocks,  which  I  have  named  Piner's  Bay,  and  1  think  among 
the  rocks  you  may  find  a  snug  little  harbor.  I  was  driven  out  of  the  bay 
by  a  gale  of  wind ;  sounding  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  shore  in 
thirty  fathoms.  The  icebergs  being  aground,  form  good  shelters ;  but  I  was 
too  much  exposed  to  venture  to  remam,  and  my  object  was  to  trace  the  land 
and  the  icy  barrier,  which  I  have  done,  as  you  will  see  it  laid  down  on  my 
chart. 

We  had  delightful  and  clear  we«ither  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  along  the 
coast,  with  the  wind  at  from  southeast  to  south -southwest ;  the  two  latter 
points  particularly.  The  drift-ice  is  in  large  pieces,  so  large  as  to  give  a 
ship  an  awkward  thump ;  but  when  I  found  it  tolerably  open  I  have  run 
through  it  to  get  to  clear  water,  and  in  hopes  of  making  the  land,  but  our 
progress  was  soon  stopped  by  the  firm  barrier,  impenetrable,  through  which 
there  is  no  passing. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  little  movement  of  the  ice  during  the  season. 
Strong  g}iles  may  change  its  position  a  trifie,  but  I  think  not  materially. 

The  only  prospect  of  nearing  the  land  is  through  a  sea  well  studded  with 
large  icebergs,  nearly  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  width ;  and  I  generally  found 
that  we  got  nearer  to  the  shore  in  those  places  than  elsewhere.  One  thing 
I  must  tell  you,  as  respects  filling  your  water :  you  will  sometimes  find  a 
pond  of  delicious  water  on  the  top  of  an  old  iceberg,  frozen  over,  but  on 
cutting  through  it  you  will  see  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  navy.  It  will  save 
you  fuel,  and  discomfort  and  cold  to  you,  your  vessels,  and  their  crews. 

I  was  very  fortunate  in  the  weather  the  latter  part  of  the  time  ;  and  in- 
deed altogether  I  was  scarcely  a  day  without  some  observation,  (except  dur- 
ing the  gales,  of  which  we  had  three,  occupying  about  eight  days,)  and 
generally  half  a  dozen. 

My  time  for  six  weeks  was  passed  on  deck,  and  having  all  daylight,  I  of 
course  had  constant  employment,  and,  with  the  many  assistants,  I  could 
make  rapid  progress ;  and  you  will  find  that  no  opportunity  ought  to  be  lost 
in  this  navigation,  if  one  is  to  do  anything.  One's  ship  is  in  constant  dan- 
ger, and  the  Vincennes,  a  first-class  sloop  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  tons, 
it  requires  all  the  foresight  and  activity  one  is  possessed  of  to  lookout  for  her. 

I  consider  that  I  have  had  a  most  providential  escape;  and  if  this  ship 
had  not  been  enabled  to  "  do  everything  but  talk,"  I  should  not  have  been 
whore  I  now  am  ;  but  she  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  confidence,  among 
the  coral  reefs  last  summer,  that  I  could  put  full  faith  in  her  doing  her  duty. 
I  must  refer  you  to  the  chart,  on  which  I  have  noted  remarks,  variations,  &c, 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  in  1838  and  1830  I  went  south  in  the  brig 
Porpoise,  in  order  to  trace  Palmer's  Land  on  its  eastern  side,  (but  too  late 
for  any  trial  to  reach  high  latitudes,)  and  hoping  that  the  lateness  of  the 
season  would  enable  me  to  run  some  distance  along  it.  I  got  withm  three 
miles  of  the  coast,  and  saw  it  trending  to  the  south-southeast  about  thirty 
miles ;  but  it  was  so  blocked  up  with  ice  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  get 
through.  I  have  little  doubt  myself,  in  favorable  seasons,  Weddell's  track 
may  be  followed,  notwithstanding  what  the  Frenchman  may  say,  there  being 
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no  land  to  which  the  ice  is  attached ;  and  that  the  ice  in  thoe^  parts  changes 
▼eiy  much,  the  currents  being  exceedingly  strong,  as  I  myself  witnesbed. 
I  could  not  afford  the  time  to  be  frozen  up,  as  my  other  duties  were  and  are 
paramount  to  passing  the  winter  in  such  a  situation.  But  you  are  differently 
situated,  and  I  shouM  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  try  to  penetrate  between 
longitude  35°  and  45""  W. 

I  am,  <&c. 

CHARLES  WILKES, 
Commanding  Exploring  Expedition. 
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